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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  thifl  book,  the  first  section  of  wbicb  has  jost  left 
the  praw,  is  to  give  a  sorre;  of  the  most  strikiaf;  features  of  Late  Modern 
Eaglish ,  u  it  presents  itself  to  ContiDental ,  especially  Dutch ,  stadeots. 
Although  the  work  professes  to  be  concemed  with  the  English  of  the  last 
two  handred  jears,  it  is  especially  the  literatare  of  this  and  the  previons 
generation  that  has  been  Eubjected  to  closer  investigstion.  OcceBtonal 
glimpses  have  been  given  of  older  stages  of  the  langnage,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  accountiag  for  otherwise  anint«lligible  idioms  or  showing 
prototypes  of  the  many  archaiBms  affected  by  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Also  in  illustratiDg  nsages  that  from  an  early  date  have  subsisted  to  the 
present  day ,  inetances  have  sometimes  been  taken  from  Shakespeare  and 
ibe  ArTHOKiKED  Version. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  Bet  about  my  task ,  differs  from  that  of  most 
other  grammarians.  The  time-h  on  oared  system  of  distingnisbing  strictly 
between  accidence  and  syntax ,  and  discussing  the  former  in  all  the  intended 
detail  before  approaching  the  latter,  little  snitod  my  purpose,  and  was 
therefore  rejected  from  the  Srst.  Following  the  lead  of  two  eminent 
Dntch  grammarians,  the  late  C.  B.  Den  Hbrtoo,  and  the  late  T.  Terwet, 
I  have  divided  my  subject  into  the  two  following  parts:  <i)  the  Sentence, 
bi  the  Parts  of  Speech.  The  first  part  has  been  subdivided  into  two 
sections:  1)  the  Elements  of  tiie  Sentence,  2)  the  Composite  Seotence. 
la  the  first  of  these  sections  I  have  inserted  a  brief  eiposition  of  the  way 
in  wbicb  sentences  may  be  divided  as  to  their  meaning,  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  an  intelligible  discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
menU  of  the  sentence.  I  have  not  iocluded  derivation,  word-formstion , 
and  phonetics  in  my  programme ,  these  subjects  lying  for  the  present  outside 
the  field  of  my  special  studies. 

Ai    to    the    views   advanced    in  my  grammar,  I  mav  honestly  say  that 

they    are  the  outcome  of  a  constant  endeavour  to  ascertain  facts,  and  for 

the    moat   part   of  independent  investigation ,  oflcn  extending  over  a  con- 

iiderabia  length  of  time.    In  some  cases ,  I  k'egret  so  say ,  I  have  not  been 

\     aU«  to  ttrive  at  final,  or  even  satisfactory,  results,  and  I  am  fully  aware 


that  ID  going  thne  early  to  presB,  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  rashneSB.  Still  I  have  mj  doabts  that  there  wonld  have  been  wisdom 
Id  deferring  the  pnhlication  of  my  work  mach  longer ,  considering  that 
any  day  circnniBtaDces  may  arise  which  might  render  the  labour  of  many 
years  practically  aseless. 

The  fact  that  my  grammar  addresses  itself  to  Continental,  especially 
Dutch,  stadeots,  who  have  passed  the  elementary  stage,  will  account  for 
its  genera!  character.  I  have  abstained  from  giving  definitions  of  gram- 
matisal  terms ,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  manner  of  treatment  seemed 
to  make  this  desirable  or  necessary.  I  have  touched  only  briefly  on  those 
points  with  which  my  readers  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  familiar, 
or  which  seemed  to  require  littJe  or  no  elncidation.  (^inversely  I  have 
taken  considerable  trouble  to  unravel  knotty  questions,  to  account  for  so- 
called  anomalies ,  and  find  out  the  principles  underlying  certain  turns  of 
expression.  In  some  cases  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  Dutch  and  English  idiom ,  and  alio  to  give  the  Dutch 
translation  of  pecnliar  locutions  and  phrases.  It  has  been  my  constant 
endeavour  to  distinguish  carefully  between  different  forms  of  diction : 
i.e.  between  those  occurring  in  literary,  poetic,  ordinary,  colloquial  and 
vulgar  style.  In  some  cases  quotations  have  been  arranged  chronologically, 
with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  prevalence  of  a  given  idiom  through 
several  periods.  Unch  time  and  labour  have  been  expended  in  setting 
forth  the  details  of  my  subject  in  an  orderly  and  rational  arrangement , 
without  which  the  study  of  grammar  is  a  very  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

Although  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  that  every  grammarian  should 
confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  current  grammatical  terms, 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  coin  some  new  ones.  I  am  rather  sanguine  that 
they  will  be  readily  understood,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
regarded  as  useful  additions  to  grammatical  nomenclature. 

The  new  grammatical  terms  referred  to,  are: 

iwmmal ,  as  a  common  word  for  noun  and  adjective ,  also  adopted  by  Sweet  ; 

nominal  predicate  and  vtrbai  predicate,  to  denote  the  two  forms  in  which 
the  predicate  appears; 

nomifud  part  of  tht  predicate,  in  distinction  from  the  copula  or  the 
verbal  part  of  a  nominal  predicate ; 

adnominal  adjunct,  as  a  common  name  fer  all  modifiers  of  nouns  or 
pronouns,  and  distinguished  into  attribatioe  aod  predicative*); 


')  Predicative  adnomiDal  a^juncla  answerto  bepalingcn  van  genteld- 
heid  in  Dutch  grammars  and  to  what  Paul  (PEmciFiBH .  §  97)  calU  prildi- 
kative  Attribute.  Certain  varieties  are  deuonuDated  objective  cimplemenb 
hj  NEsriELi)  (ElsTOUCAL  Enolish  txa  H^VATION.  g  19l)),  romplemental 
aominalire  or  objedive  by  Hukkav  (i.  v.  at,  II,  e),  and  objert-emiiplemeixt  by 
H.  Sweet  (N.  E.  Ga. .  |  267). 


akam-tvbjKl  and  tham-cbjtct ,  by  which  Ja  tDcant  the  indefinite  prononn  it 
in  the  fuacttoDB  of  sabject  or  object '); 

etfiipotitt  $entenet,  «  a  common  term  for  compoaod  and  complei  sentences; 

wtdnfhptd  cUuttt,  i.  e.  a  verbal  or  a  nominal  with  its  adjuncts  that 
is  et^uivalent  to  a  Babordinate  clause; 

mibfrdinale  tiaUmtnt,  ivbordtnale  question,  and  gabitanlive  claiue,  which 
reqairo  no  comment. 

Ad  important  featnre  of  my  grammar,  perhaps  the  one  by  which  it 
will  most  commend  itself,  is  the  copiousneas  of  the  qaotations  by  which 
most  of  the  obserrationa  made  are  illnBtrated,  These  qootations  have 
partly  be«n  borrowed  from  dictionaries  and  from  other  grammars.  Bat 
b;  far  the  majority  of  tbem  have  been  collected  by  myself  from  nomberless 
aad  raried  toorces:  not  only  literary  and  scientific  books,  bnt  also  perio- 
dicals and  newspapers.  The  writers  whose  works  have  been  laid  under 
special  contribution  are  Jos.  Aduison,  F.  Anstev,  Mrs.  Alexakdeb, 
Gkint  Ai.uk,  JANBArsTEK,  Ebw.  Bellamy,  Sik  Walter  Besakt,  Annie 
Buant,  William  Black,  Miss  M.  E.  Biauuon,  (.'hablotte  BrontI^,  Rob. 
Bbowmno,  R.  BtcHANAN,  Utss  F.  H.  Burnett,  Lokd  Byron,  Hali.  Caine, 
GKorrRET  Chaucek,  W.  Cosoneve,  High  Cosway  .  Marie  Cokelu,  Mrs, 
Ckaik,  F,  Marios  Crawford,  B.  M.  Croker,  Uh.  Dickens,  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  G.  Du  Mairier,  George  Eliot,  T.  H.  S.  Ebcott,  Henry  Fielding, 
J.  A.  Frouiie,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dor.  Gerard,  G.  Gissiso,  Ol.  Goldsmith, 
Sasab  Grand,  i.  E.  Green,  Th.  Hardy,  Beatrice  Harrades,  Antii. 
Bopc,  Am;.  R.  Hope,  E.  W.  BoHNiNn,  Mrs.  Hingerforp,  Th.  HrnuEs, 
Tb.  H.  Hl'XLBV,  Wasbisoton  Irving,  Jer.  K.  Jerome,  Ch.  Kinoslev, 
RcoY.  KiPLiNO,  Ch.  Lamb,  Andrew  Lang,  G.  H.  Lewes,  H.  Wadswobth 
Longfellow,  Edna  Lyall,  Justin  MoCahthy.  Lord  Macavlav,  Capt. 
Mabbtat,  Flobekce  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  John  Milton,  Miss 
Montt.omesy,  G.  Hoobe,  William  Morris,  W.  E.  Nokris,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Babbt  E'ain,  James  Payn,  F,  C.  Philips,  Alei.  Pope,  Thomas  De  Qiincey, 
Cb,  ReadB,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Geobge  Saintsburv,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
W.  Shakespeare,  Rich.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Rich. 
Steele.  R,  L.  Stevenson,  Jon.  Swift,  W.  Makepeace  Tmacklray, 
Alfbcu  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Himphry  Ward,  Mrs.  Hesry  Wood,  Mis-sYonoe. 

Fail  r-'ferences  are  attached  only  to  the  quotations  collected  by  m\self. 
But  in  the  case  of  borrowed  qaotalions,  where  veriticalion  wns  impossible, 
and  of  sacb  as  have  been  taken  from  fugitive  literature,  this  fulness 
would  not  have  answered  any  usefol  purpose,  and  has  not,  therefore, 
beim  attcinpted.  Of  some  quotations  the  reference  has  somehow  (fot  lost. 
A  few  of  the  illustrative  instances  had  to  be  supplied  by  myself.     In  the 


M     The     sh«m-«ubject     in     called     loo-"     oiiderwerp     hy 
>NivtKLj!iMc-BE  Spbaakkisst  ,  I  .  g  12;.    Compare  «l  bo  Paii,,  I'b 


references  the  Arabic  nsmbera  when  not  preceded  bj  anj  letter  or  sign , 
almost  regularly  mark  the  page;  excepted  are  only  those  attached  toqao- 
tationa  from  dramatic  works  and  irom  the  AtimoBiziD  Vbrsidh. 

The  expansion  of  some  of  the  less  obrionB  abbreviatioos  is  given  below. 

Id  preparing  this  work  I  hare  largely  profited  by  other  grammars  and 
by  many  articles  that  have  appeared  in  Engubciik  Stodien,  Anglu,  and 
Taalstudie.  My  acknowledgments  are  especially  dae  to  Prof.  W.  Fbanz, 
Prof.  Otto  Jespersen,  Dr.  W.  Sattler,  Prof.  J,  Storm,  Dr.  C.  Stoffel, 
and  Dr.  H.  Sweet.  In  the  text  I  have  made  frequent  references  to  the 
works  of  these  scholars  and  of  many  others,  directing  the  stndent  to 
where  he  might  go  for  farther  enlightenment  on  the  sabjects  discnssed. 

While  the  work  was  in  conrse  of  preparation ,  I  have  occasionally  been 
guided  by  the  advice  of  my  brother,  Dr.  Alb.  Poutsma,  and  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  C.  Grokdboud.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  also  relieved  me 
of  part  of  the  tedinm  incidental  to  the  correcting  of  the  proofs,  and,  as 
the  sheets  were  passing  throngh  the  press,  they  have  given  me  many 
bints  which  coald  be  tnmed  to  excellent  acconnt.  Their  kind  services 
will  be  held  in  thankful  remembrance  throngh  my  remaining  days. 

In  conclusion  I  need  hardly  Bay  that  snggestioDS  are  kindly  Bolicit«d, 
and  that  any  criticisms  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  second  section  of  about  equal  bulk  with  the  first,  and  treating  of 
tiie  composite  sentence,  will,  I  trust,  see  the  light  in  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 


EXPANSION  OF  SOME  ABBREVIATIONS. 


All  Sorts 
Ath. 

AUDL. 

Bankb.  Heart 

€live 

Cop. 

CONF. 

Esc.,  Enql. 
H.  E.  Gr, 

BiST. 

How    TO    BE   HAPPY 

Hyp. 

Marc. 

N.  E.  Gr. 

Never  too  Late 

Orv.  Col. 

Orm. 

Oc. 

Popes 

Ships 

Sb.  Hist. 

Te« 


=  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Mfjj,  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant. 

=    ATHENiEUM. 

=  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  by  Miss  Braddon. 

=  A  Bankrupt  Heart,  by  Flor.  Marryat. 

=  Lord  Clive,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

=  David  Copperfield,  bv  Charles  Dickens. 

=  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,  by  Thom.  De  Quincey. 

=  T.  M.  S.  Escott;  England,  its  People,  Polity  and 

Pursuits. 
=  A  Higher  English  Grammar,  by  Alex.  Bain. 
=  The  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

=  How  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED. 

=  Hypatia,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

=  Marcella,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

=  A  New  English  Grammar,  by  Henry  Sweet. 

=  It  18  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  by  Ch.  Rbade. 

=  Orville  College,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

=  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,  by  George  Meredith. 

—  Oceana,  by  J.  A.  Froude. 

=  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  bv  Lord  Macaulay. 

=  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,  by  Beatrice  Harraden. 

=3  A    Short    History    of    our    own    Times,    by  Just. 

McCarthy. 
=  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  bv  Thomas  Hardy. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Od  page    16,  lioe  16  from  top        read :  1st  and  3rd  groapB. 


bottom  read 

some  thing. 

.           . 

Object. 

> 

The     Anticipatory     NoD-Prepc 

sitional  Object. 

top 

tbiog-object. 

,              , 

discomfited. 

>              > 

> 

voorstellen. 

bottom  eraae 

remit  =  oveneaden ,  etc. 

>       read 

Ch.  XI. 

top 

§  15. 

bottom      > 

throne. 

>           > 

him. 

top 

§111. 

>             > 

§  40—41. 

>             > 

Inversion  in  Ordinary  Declaratii 

Sentences. 

sentence. 

Place  of  AdTerbial  Adjuncts  ( 


On  page  134  read  §8  as  follows:  Dntch  verbs  that  have  become  transitii 
throogh  being  coupled  with  a  separable  adverb,  answer  to  intransiti^ 
verbs  witb  the  corresponding  preposition  in  English. 


CHAFfER  I. 


THE  PREDICATE. 

I.    Predicates  are  of  two  kinds: 

a)  verbal  predicates,  i.  e.  such  as  contain  no  other  words  than 
verbs; 

b)  nominal  pFedicAtes,  1.  e.  such  as  are  made  up  of  a  copula, 
and  a  iioinina)  (a  noun  or  an  adjective)  or  a  word(-group)  doing  duty 
as  a  nominal. 

Verbal  predicates  present  no  features  that  require  discussion  in 
this  chapter. 

NOMINAL  PREDICATES. 


2.    Copulas  are  of  three  kinds : 

a  I    those   by   means   of  which    we   are  able   to   express   that   a 
thm^  is  in  a  certain  state; 

bi    those   by   means   of  which    we   are   able   to   express    that   a 
tbing  remains  in  a  certain  state; 

CI    those  by  means  of  which   we  are  able    to  express  that   a 
thing  gets  into  a  certain  state. 

8.  Obs.      It    will    be    asked    wby  the  verbs  of  tefmini/  (schgnen) 

and  appeariwf  (bljiken)  are  not  inclnded  amon^  the  copulas-  The 
reaaoD  why  this  is  not  done  is  that  thi'y  don't  cODoect  the  enbject 
with  a  predicative  doud  or  adjective  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
is  done  by  the  copulas  desciibed  above. 

It  cannot,  of  conrse,  bo  denied  Ibat  these  verbs  mar  be  con- 
aected  with  a  predicative  noun  or  adjective,  but  in  such  colloca- 
tioDi  it  ii  the  verb  to  6«  which,  though  absent,  is  the  real  copulative 
link.  Considering  that  this  word  is  not  expressive  of  any  moaning, 
jt«  absence  can't  be  surprising  where  another  verb  performs  the 
PorraNA,  A  Gnmmar  of  Xaa  Mmlem   Enytisk.     1.  1 


doty  of  predication.  Sach  a  sentence  as  He  uoms  happy,  then, 
mnat  be  considered  as  short  for  He  teams  to  be  happy.  How  He 
tMiBl  to  be  happy  is  grammaticall;  on  b  par  with  snch  a  sentence 
as  He  heppeiw/  to  bt  etaiuUng  at  the  mrtdow;  i.  e.  1**  like  the  latter  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  condeosed  form  for  a  complei  sentence  (He  etemt 
to  be  happy  =  It  teems  that  he  it  happy.  He  happened  to  be  ttandrng 
at  the  window  ^  It  happened  that  he  icat  etanding  at  the  windmo.); 
2**  to  teem,  like  to  happen,  is  expressive  of  an  adverbial  idea.  For 
tnller  details  see  n ,  31 ,  ff. ,  and  V,  |2,  ff. 

Another  pecniiarity  of  to  eeem  and  to  appear,  which  die tingaisbes 
them  from  the  real  copnlas,  is  that  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
an  object  with  to. 

It   Itemed   to    him  impOBaible  that  he  should  ever  confesi  to  her 
the  truth  about  Eppie.    Sil.  Makk  ,  Ch.  XVII,  138. 

De\  HsBTOG,  (Ned.  Spb&akk.,  I,  §  6)  includes  the  verbs  scbg- 
nen,  Igken,  etc.  among  the  copnlas  when  they  are  immediately 
connected  with  a  predicative  nonn  or  adjective;  he  sets  them  down 
as  modal  verbs  when  they  precede  to  be  or  another  verb-  It  seems 
difiicnlt  to  assign  a  reason  why  this  has  been  done,  there  being 
not  the  least  difference  in  meaning  or  function ,  to  jastify  the 
differentiation. 


COPDLAa  OF  THE  FIRST   KIND, 

4.    The  principal  copula  of  the  first  group  is  to  be. 

To  be  may  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  any  sense  when  connecting 
an  adjective  or  a  noun  with  the  subject,  as  in  John  ia  rich. 
Charles  is  a  soldier. 

But  when  to  be  fonns  the  predicate  with  an  adverbial  adjunct, 
it  is  generally  expressive  of  some  idea.  In  this  case  it  often  varies 
with  another  verb,  not  a  copula. 

My  bed  is  (stands)  close  to  the  wall.  On  the  wall  there  are  (hang) 
a  few  pictures-    He  a  (ties)  in  bed. 

Note  the  idiom  in : 

Yon  have  named  the  very  thing  I  wonld  be  at.    Riv.,  IV,  3. 

Who  ha$  been  at  my  mnffm?     Nioht  and  Mobn.  ,  121. 

.She'«    always    about    your    trinkets    and   drawers.     Van.    Pair,    I, 

Ch.  VI,  64. 
It   is    not    often    that    we    regret    the    absence   of  a  preface.     Lit, 

World. 
On  yonr  head  be  the  consequences! 


Tbp  victory  too*  to  the  Western  powers.     Mc.  Cahthy'). 

Tbnt    interference    waa  not   much    to    bin    bononr.     War.    Hast., 

666  b. 

How  it  it  that  you  are  so  wet? 

For   Hoir  u  it  etc.  we  also,  though  rarel;,  find  Hov  amet  it  etc. 
How    coma   it  that  this    opinion  shontd  prevail  aniongit  men? 
Edgbw.,  HuaAD  THE  DSLDCKY,  11,  Ch.  I,  8.    (T.) 

To  be  ia  also  meaningless  when  the  preposition  and  the  noun  form 
a  word-group  that  denotes  a  state  and  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
an  adjective  or  participle-  Thus  I  am  at  fibwiy.  =  I  am  dinngagml. 
Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

S.  The  other  verbs  that  are  used  as  copulas  of  the  first  group 
never  merely  link  the  subject  to  the  nominal.  They  have  a  certain 
meaning  of  their  own.  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  faded  reflection 
of  their  ordinary  signification,  their  use  as  copulas  being  limited  to 
certain  combinations  (12,  iv;  M&tzn-,  II,  36}.  The  following  deserve 
mention. 

i9  fail,  as  in  to  fall  short  (of),  to  fall  flat.  (12,  i.) 

The  daily  mass  of  exchange  and  banking  transactions  wliicb  are 
carried  on  throngh  the  Clearing  House  in  London  seldom  fall* 
thort  of  £20.000000  in  the  dnllest  time  of  the  year.  Esc., 
Enoi..,  Ch.  Vni,  106. 

Many  things  that  I  imagined  would  give  me  intense  satisfaction 
had  faUm  cnrionsly  flat.     Sorr.  of  Sat.,   I,  Ch.  VII,  y2. 

to  ft*/  as  in  to  feel  ill,  to  feel  assured,  etc.  il2,  id.  In  these 
and  similar  collocations  to  feel  has  developed  its  faded  meaning 
through  the  dropping  of  the  reflective  pronoun-  For  details  see 
a  subsequent  chapter 

The  reflective  pronoun  ia,  however,  not  regiilarlj  euppresited. 
n.     It    is    olmoit    invariably  ikbBent  when  the  nominal  is  a  pure 
adjoctiTe. 
i.      Prom   that    time  Mr,  Freely  /fll  nire  of  Hiiccegn.     Bh'ith.  Jac. 

Panl  had  already  /eft  certain  that  it  munt  lie  either  liciffgB  or  Tozer. 

IIOKB.,  Ch.  Xn,  105. 
He  /dt  m  ttrangt  and  ntrmuf.     PiCEW. 
ii.     I    bad  heard  it  of  conne.    but  I  ftll  miiftlf  fvrlunale  in  not  hnrin); 
to  apell  it.    Glow-Worsi  T*les.  I.  0.  .ST. 
The   mother  and  ^iio  felt  hrrtelf  thi/,    intimidated.     Mari.'.  Hk.  I, 
Ch.  IX.  90. 

$.    It  is  mostly  abiient  before  participial  fti\jective>i. 
i.      She  fdt  much  konourt'l  by  Hr.  Pipkin'H  atldreises.    PirKW. 

')    Won,  E.  a,  nv,  90. 


That  night  Su  am  era -How  bod  ffU  rtry  dtpretsed.     CuLH.  Point. 
We  /ul  hound  to  accept  the  couclusioii  at  which  the  CommisaionerB 

haT«  arritred.    TtMBa. 
Amelia  felt   henelf  not  a  little  amiued  and  Rrateful  to  be  thus  sud- 

denljiotroduced  to  HO  large  ft  party.  Vam.Faib,  I,  Ch.  XXVII,  287. 

y.    It   if    more   frequentl;    used   than  dropped  before  a  prepoai- 
tional  pbrose  denoting  a  state. 
The    girl    had   made    him   feel  bitiad/  more   of  a  fool  than  he  had 

done  for  years.    Rob.  Elsh. 
Robert  felt  himaelf  in  no  mood  this  evening  for  a  dinner  part;,    ib. 
He   never  fell  himielf  at  home   in  our  ialand.     Star.,  Hasdl.,  Ill, 

§  112,  N. 
I  /eel  out  of  tortt  with  all  things.     Oar.  Col.,  Ch.  IV,  55. 

S.     It  is  seldom  nbaent  before  a  noun. 
U6  feU  h{m>elf  iht  happiest  young  clerk.    Stof..  Randl.,  Ill,  §112,  N, 
She   had   begun   fv  ful  hentif  a  iraman.    Hna.  Olipii.,  Nbighb.  on 

THE  GbEEM  ,   Mrs.   MEajtlDEw's  FORTCHE ,   Qh-  IV. 
Blanche   felt    a    queat    atepping    down    from    her  throne  to  visit  a 
aubject.     Peno..  II.  Ch.  XXVIII,  310. 

t.    The  reflective  pronoun  cannot,  of  courae,  be  euppreaaed  when 
it  repreaenta   the   accusative   in    the  conatruction  'accuaative 
with  infinitive'. 
Clara /«i(  ha-ulf  grow  suddenlj  hot.     Et.  Wok.,  Ch.  XIX, 
I,*.     Nor   ia    the    HUppression    posaible    when   a    preaent  participle 
takes  the  place  of  the  infinitive. 

,  I  fell  mi/Klf  being  dreamily  lulled 
«ES,  Ch.'VI,  60. 
t/.    The    same   also   appliea   to  auch  sentencea  as  contain  ft  con- 
cealed  accusative    with    infinitive .   the   infinitive  to  be  being 
understood. 
I  fdl  mytelf  marled  out  for  destruction.    Stop.  ,  Hasdl.  ,  III,  §  112,  K. 
To  feel  also  approximates  to  a  copula  iu  snch  a  sentence  as  The  Led 
feels  hard.     Mas.,  §  183.     Here  the  weakening  is  doe  to  the  logical 
object    having    become  the  grammatical  subject.     Other  instances 
of  snch  like  verbs,  which  are  called  by  Sweet  fN.  E.  Gr.,  §249) 
passivul    verbs,    are    to    cut,    as    in    The  meal   cuts  tough.     (Mas., 
g  183.1     tn  eat.  as  in   The  caket  eat  short  and  criap.  (ib.)  Further 
details  in  a  subseiinent  chapter. 
to  go ,  in  connection  with 
a.    adjectives  or  equivalent  phrases  indicating  an  undesirable  state, 
especially  neglect,  privation  or  disadvants^e.  Murray,  i.-v.  go,  6,  7. 
See  also  12,  i. 

The  land  was  allowed  to  go  tr<ule  till  [etc.]  .1.  C.  Lees  '). 
To    hurt    anybody  irni(  direclly  conlrari/  to  her  nature.  Et.  Wom., 
Cn.  VIII. 

I)     HURRAT, 


Now  that  I've  bad  m;  tea,  I  feel  too  cbaritably  disposed  to  let  other 
people  go  hungry  if  1  can  help  it.     ib.     Ch.  VII. 

I  Y9TJ  much  fear  she'll  have  to  go  thirthf.    ib.,  Ch.  VII, 

Protestants  wtnt  m  mortal  fear.    Tehplb  Bar  '). 

Viola  had  almost  to  go  wUhnui  tducation.     Mona  Caird  '). 

A  mare  gota  somewhere  about  eleven  months  loith  young.  Jol'bn. 
B.  AoRic.  '). 

S)    the  a<Uective  current. 

Their  language  goft  current  along  most  of  the  sea-coast.    Hamilton  *). 

Note.  Besides  in  go  currml  we  meet  with  In  ptui  current  and  to 
run  nirrenl.  In  all  these  collocations  current  stands  for  an 
earlier  yi»r  current.     Mukrai,  i,  v,  current,  8, 

Also  in  such  a  tnrn  of  expression  as  Don't  t/on  go  laikiiui  to 
.Vr.  Hardy  in  the  wag  you  da.  Marc,  I,  37.  the  verb  to  go  is 
practically  little  more  than  a  copula.  See  also  X,  6,  iv;  XIX, 
68.  11. 

/o  ho'd,  a3  in  to  hold  good,  true.    The  change  of  meaning  is  due 
to  rhe  suppression  of  the  retlesive  pronoun.  Murray.  i.v.AoM,  23,  c. 
This  law  tmldi  .'/ow/ for  all  living  beings.    Hri:i..,  Lrit.  ami  Es^.,  5i1a. 
The  saying  of  the  poet  hnUU  true  in  a  large  degree.     t>im.Es  'j. 

to  lo<^.  as  in  to  look  pale. 

Why  looks  yonr  grace  so  pale.     Rial.  II.  HI.  2  "i. 
One    of  those    strange    creatures    who   look  their  oldest  when  they 
are  very  young.     Ciivz,  '), 

Note.     BeFore  a  noun-predicate  fn/ooitissometinies.  though  rarely, 
followed  by  to  he.  (|2.  iv.) 
Young    Pen    Imikeil  to  be  e.  lad  of  mueh  more  consequence  than  he 
was  really.     Penu.  I,  Ch.  XVIll,  187. 

to  make,  as  in  to  make  mernj .    to  make  bold,  to  make  one.  (12,  i-i 
Thf-fte  e.xpreasiona  afford  other  instanivis  of  a  verb  bi-coniing  faded 
in  in-^-aning  through  the  dropping  of  the  rellexive  pronoun. 

r    don't    make    nwrr;i    myself   M    ChristrDii.<,    and     [     can't  afloiU   to 

make  idle  people  merry.     t'lim-TM.  Cah..   1,   li'. 
I   nt-ide   bold  to   tell    her  luniMty   that   I   owed   no  other  oMigiiti.m  to 
my  late  master,     rfwrrr.   Viiv,  To  Hmmii.,  Cn.   Ill,   H.'ni. 
Compare  with  this: 
And    I    will    b*    bold    to    say   my   two  uii'ls   hare   Ija.l   a   pretty   ;j<>od 
education.     V'li-, ,  til.  XI. 

';    MtaaAY:    =)    M5t/s.,  II,g8 


I  made  one  In  tfae  dance.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXXVin,  331. 
Will  thoQ  make  »iui  Henby  IV,  A,  I,  2. 

Also  in  to  make  a  good  hugband,  etc.,  the  verb  to  makt  appears 
as  a  kind  of  copula,  and  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  aUo 
this  carious  tnrn  of  expression  Beems  to  be  that  the  verb  has 
travelled  from  its  original  ineaDing  through  the  dropping  of 
the  reflective  pronoun. 

In  short,  he  had  so  well  railed  and  digested  hisluiowledge  ofmen 

and    books ,    that   he  madt  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons 

of  bis  age.     Sfect.  ,  CXXIII. 
She  would  mak»  a  good  wife.     Penu.,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  34. 
I  am  sore  I  hated  jonr  poor  dear  ancle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd 

been    a    blackamoor,    and    yet,    miss,    yoa    are    sensible  what  a 

wife  I  mad*.     Biv, ,  1,  2. 
I  am  told  be  make»  a  very  handsome  corpse.     Oood-nat.  hak,  I. 

The  above  explanation  does  not,   of  course,  f&li  to  the  groand  by 
the  presence  of  an  object  as  in 
You'll  makt  m;/  child  a  good  husband.    Kh.  Ebb.  ,  Ch.  XXXIV,  342. 
It's    a    poor    retaro   I   get   for   making   you  the  wife  I've  made  you 

all  these  years.    Mill  on  tue  Floss,  Ch.  XII,  110. 

to  mmn,  as  in  the  following  quotations  (XIX.  17). 

If  keeping  one's  temper  meant  concealing  that  one  has  lost  it,  then 

1  bave  managed  to  keep  mine.     Et.  Wom.  Ch.  XII. 
Life  for  little  Bernardine  meaiU  sometbing  serions.    Ships,  Ch.  II,  H. 
She   had    always  looked  upon  indifference  ah  paralysis  of  the  soni , 
and  paralysis  meant  death,     ib.,  Ch.  Ill,   11. 
to  prov9,    aa    in  This  proved  impossible.    Here  again  we  have  an 
iDstance  of  the  dropping  of  the  reflective  pronoun  entailing  a  modi- 
fication in  the  meaning  of  the  verb.    To  prove  as  used  in  the  above 
sentence,  is  often  followed  by  to  fee. 

i)  This  gun  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  us.  Kino  Sol.,  144. 
A  rnrooar  does  not  always  prove  a  fact.  Socthev,  Coll.,  99b. 
He   proved,  however,  unworthy  of  tbis  practical  partner.     Fob  heb 

Sake,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  42. 
She  proved  a  real  treasure  to  her  second  husband,    ib.,  I ,  Cu.  Ill,  43. 
A  few  of  tbem  proved  quite  unsuitable  for  their  work.  Times. 
ii)  He    began    to    wonder    whether   it  would  prove  to  be  an  unwelcome 
love-letter.     Ks.  EaH..  Ch.  XXXI.  313. 
You  know  who  Beverley  proves  to  be?     Rrv..  V,  1. 
The    missing    witness  . . .  proves  to  be .  ,  .  the  same  person  who  bad 
called  on  Mr.  Roger  Morton.     NioiiT  and  Morn.,  437. 


19  it*t,  as  in  to  rttt  tamred,  aecvre.    (12,  tt.)    < 
Fnace   tnkj   rtit   auurtd  that   we   liave  no  inteDtion  of  tiyiag  to 

end  tiuB  state  of  things.    Times. 
He    might    henceforth  rut  ucure   of  her   affection.    Fall.   Idol, 

Ch.  V,  77. 

to  mn ,  as  in  The  prejudice  rum  in  favour  of.  (12,  i.) 
Mr.    Sqaeers    had    but    one  eye ,  and  the  popnlai  prejudice  runt  m 

favour  of  two.     NlCH.  NlCKL.,  IV  >). 
Thoagb  ooe  eye  may  be  very  agreeable,  yet  as  the  popolar  prejudice 

has    always    run  m  favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wieh  to  affect  a 

singularity  in  that  article.    Bit.,  Ill,  1. 

fo  ihom  as  in  This  ehowB  bad. 
This  act  ihova  terrible  and  grim.     0th.,  V,  2'). 

io  smaff,  as  in  This  amella  nice. 
The  dinner  mtdi  delicions.     Chve.,  Ch.  XXXVII,  298a. 

to  aound,  as  in  This  sourtds  harsh. 
It  toundt  very  polite.     Qlekt.  Di'hw,  '). 

to  ttant/  In   many  collocationB,  especially  before  participial  ad- 
jeftives  (12.  r,  ii). 

Yon  must  itand  hit  frimd.     Van.  Faib,  Ch.  XXIV,  245. 
Hou!  ttand  matters  between  jon  and  Lydia?     Riv.,  II,  1, 
He  tiandi  vtri/  high  with  Bnlstrode.     Mid.,  Ch.  XXXVl,  253. 
Enstace    Leigh    tfood    in  dread  of  his  cousin  Amvas.     Westw.  Ho! 
Ch.  Ill,  23a. 

Also  to  stand  in  terror  and  to  stand  in  awe,  with  which  compare 
Mr.    Vincy    wot  a  little  m  aice  of  him.    Mid.,  Ch.  XXXVI,  254. 

They  all  had  dinner,  of  which  they  all  ttood  sadly  in  nted.  Mees. 
Will,  Ch.  VIII,  85. 

He  ttandt  five  feel. 

The  only  article  of  ornameDt  of  which  she  ttands  /lottetted  appears 
to  be  her  wedding-ring.     Bllak  House.  Ch.  XXVII,  2S6. 

I  ttand  attonithed  at  my  own  moderation.     Clite,  538a. 

The.T  will  be  obliged  to  take  into  cnnaideration  the  nnmbers,  com- 
position and  equipment  of  the  force  which  will  be  repaired  to 
enforce  the  policy  \o  which  they  Hand  committed.     Times. 

The  clause  was  still  under  consideration  when  the  debate  ifnod 
adjourned,     ib. 

•)    Wesdt,  E.  8.,  IV,  121;   »)   MaTis.,  II,  38;   ^j   mStzs.,  II,  39. 


Any  propi^gal  for  Army  reform  that  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a 
progressiTB  development  of  om:  eziEtiog  system  »tand3  §d.f- 
condemned.     ib. 

6.  Also  to  lie,  to  sit  and  to  stand,  when  followed  by  a  present 
participle,  approximate  to  copulas.  (12,  ir;  XX,  15,  t.) 

Mr.    Meeson    lai/  gasping  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  boat.     Mees.  Will, 

Ch.  VIII,  78. 
He    sat    looking    at   the    horse's   ears,   as  if  be  saw  something  Dew 

there.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  32b. 
The  borsQ  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of  the  ride  so  much  as  he  iloott 

nartmg  and  pawing  at  the  garden-gate.     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  II  b. 

Note.  Owing  to  their  weakened  meaning,  the  Terbs  to  lie,  to  tit 
and  to  »Umd,  as  ased  in  the  above  combination,  are  rarely  found 
in  the  progressive  form.     Here  are  a  few  instances: 

Then  ihe  turned  and  walked  aft  to  where  LimIj  Holmhuret  leat 
tilting  dialling  to  the  captain.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  63. 

Rebecca  u  sitting  knitting  a  large  antiraacaesaT,  which  is  nearly 
finiahed.     Pdhch. 

7.  In  the  following  sentences  to  be  is  a  mere  copula  and  stands 
for  various  Dutch  verbs  that  are  quasi-copulas. 

Don't    be    too    hard   npon    my    chosen    friends.     Chuz.  =  ¥al  ntijn 

ttitverkoren  vrienden  nut  te  hard. 
Toar  affairs  are  involved.    Van.  Faik,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  371.  =  Uw 

taken  staan  verkeerd. 
The  Jesaits  were  at  that  time  in  very  bad  odoar  in  France.  Pbnd., 

I ,  Cm.  XXU  ,  223.  =  . . . .  atoa^n  i»  «n  kwadm  rtuk. 
Passengers    are    t^arDestly    cantiooed    not  to  attempt  to  alight  from 

the    carriages    till   the   train  ii  at  rest  at  the  platform.     London 

Tkaiks.  =  ....  Uii  siaai. 


COPULAS   OF  THE   SECOND   KIND. 

8.    The  chief  copulas   of  the  second  group  are  to  continue  and  to 
remain. 

These  verbs  differ  little,  if  at  all,  in  meaning.    About  to  continue 
it  must,  however,  be  observed 
a.    that,   when   followed   by    a.   predicative   noun,  it   is    mostly 
accompanied  by  to  fte,  which,  indeed,  is  also  occasionally  found 
with  a  predicative  adjective; 


^    tbat  it  Is  alBo  found  connected  with  other  infloitives  than  to 
he  (12,  Tin 
She  eontiHutd  to  leMi  npon  his  arm.     Vic. 

■/.  that  these  inflnitives  are  found  to  iaterchange  with  verbals  in 
•ing,  which  may  be  considered  as  either  present  participles  or 
gerunds. 

The  ship  eoHtmued  labouring  and  rocking.     Stobh-Shif,  88. 
H«  did  not  coiKwhm  reading.    Ships,  Pt.  ii,  Ch.  IV,  122. 

h  coniiaiM.  i   The   Storm-ship    contmutd  to   be  an  article  ol'  popular 

belief  through  ihe  whole  time  of  the  Dutch  govemment.    Storm- 

Smip,  87. 

Lord  OrmoDd  continued   to  be  e.  subject  of  discnssioD  fi:om  time  to 

time.    Orm.,  Ch.  II,  23. 

ii  I  myself  eonlmu«Btill  astraoger  to  my  benefuctor.  Gooii-Sat.  MAS,  IV. 

Drawing  eoatinwd  for  life  a  pleasant  exercise.  Lewe-i  'j. 
iii  He   continued  so  feeble  that  Mr.  Beaufort  Lad  oo  iboagbts  even  for 
wordly  interests.     Niuht  and  Morn.,  480. 
My  father  conlin'ted  obstinate.     Uaxtoss,  9^. 
It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  comiitued  poor.     Hast.,  599  b. 
Remember  I  am  to  continue  unknown.     Go'iu-nat.  mas.   111. 
Others  chose  to  continue  standing.     Av.  IIeue,  Ch.  II,   14. 
iv     My  relations  with  foreign  Powers  confmi/e  fo  Ai>  friendly.  Daily  Crrds. 
to  rmnaln.  Remain  a  widow  at  thy  fulher's  house.  Ges.  XXXVIII,  II. 
1  renuxineil  silent,  nor  did  he  speak  a  single  word.  X.E.  Ga. ,  §416. 
I  knew  I  should  remain  hungry  all  night.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  356. 
The  Balkans  should  r^iuiin  to  Turkey  *J. 

9-    Besides   to   remain  and   to   continue  the  following  verbs  are  in 
certain  combi nations  used  as  copulas  of  the  second  group: 
to  fighi  in  to  fight  shij  of  (12,  i). 
The    pick    of   the    teaching    profession    will    /i./l,t   s/,-/   of  the  Girls' 

Public  Day  School  Company.     .loras.  or  Kiiic. 
Only  here  and  there  hai  the  progress  of  scii-ntitii;  thought,  outside 
the  ecclesiastical  world ,    so  far  utTecU-d  Christians ,  that  they  and 
iheir  teachers  ./I'yAf  »hii  nf  the  demouology  of  llifir  creed.     Hrxi... 
Lect.  asd  Ess.,   Wih. 
to  go.  especially  with  participial  adjectives  of  a  negative  mmn- 
ii;g.    Ml'Bbay.  i.  V.  go,  28.     See  also  12,  i. 

Wit    shall    not    go    unrewarded    while    I    am  king  of  ihi^  country. 
Temp.,  IV,  1  »i. 

':     MlTia.,  II,  38.    ')    Wesdt.  K.  S,,  XV;  I'll.     ';     MiiT/s.  II .  :J7. 
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Not  long  can  fincb  olAtiDocy  90  nnpii Dished.  Fall.  Idol,  Pbol.,  14. 
Their  real    grievances    have  qotim  nnredressed  and  even  anexamiiied. 
Times. 
to  go  on,  only  with  present  participles. 
He  had  put  off  the  evil  'Bine  die'  aod  gone  on  increasing  his  enormous 

list  of  debts.     E.  Lvnne,  Ch.  I,  3. 
This  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  tomf  on  Bpreading.    Eable,  Phil.,  §  64. 
Note.     The  verbal' after  to  go  on  may  have'assumed  its  character 
of  a  present  participle  through  the  dropping  of  a  preposition  (in 
or  with).     MuHKAY,  i.  V.  go,  84,  b. 
to  hold  s&  in  the  following  quotations  from  Hurbay,  i.  v.  hold, 
28,  b.    See  also  12,  i. 

Editors  of  journals  hHi  aloof  from  him.     Mints, 
The  weather  kdd  pheDomeoally  silent.    C.  Rossell. 
Note.     The  change  of  meaning  is  due  to  the  dropping  of  the  reflective 
pronoun. 
to  koop,  in  many  collocations,  such  as  to  keep  quiet,  to  keep  silent 
<also  to  keep  silence,  see  Webst.,  i.  v.  keep),  to  keep  at  et  distance,  etc. 
He  would  have  kept  silent  to  the  end.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  II,  41, 
These  squares  will  keep  good  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

AUVEBTISEMENT. 

His    wife    kept    continually   dinning   in    his  ears  about  bis  idleoess. 

BiP  TAN  Winkle. 
This  goblin  Ictept  about  the  Dooderberg,     8tohh-Shif,  88. 
Note.     Also  to  htap  owes  its  use  as  a  kind  of  copula  to  the  dropping 

of  the  reflective  pronoun.     Before  a  present  participle  it  is  often 

followed  by  the  adverb  on. 
All    he    has    got    to    do    is    to    keep   on    turning    as  he  runs  away. 

Dome.,  Ch.  XII,  103. 
My    lord    stilt    tfpt  on   looking    very    fiercely  at  me.     Sah.  Titm.  , 

Ch,  hi,  31. 
to  rati,  now  rare. 
I  reit  your  servant     Henry  Vlll,  V,  1. 
While    they   (the   evils)  real  unknowL,    What  need  a  man  forestall 

his  date  of  grief?     Comvs,  I.  361. 
I  re»t  your  loving  brother.     Jos.  Anubews,  Bk.  I,  Cn.  VI,  II. 

to  staitd  as  io  to  stand  over.  (12,  i.) 

All  the  votes  must  ttand  over.     Graph. 
to  stay,  rare. 

She   itwied  silent  a  full  five  minutes.     Wbstw.  Ho!,    Ch.  IV,  84a. 
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COPULAS   OP  THE  THIRD  KIND. 

iO.    The  chief  copulas  of  the  third  group  are  to  become ,  to  get ,  to 
grow,  and  to  turn,  answering  to  the  Dutch  worden  or  (ge)raken. 
These  words  differ 

a)  chiefly  as  to  the  words  or  word-groups  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

To  become  may  be  connected  with  substantival  and  with  adjectival 
words  or  word-groups. 

To  get  has  become  a  copula  through  throwing  off  the  reflective 
pronoun.  Thus  the  suppression  of  the  reflective  pronoun  in  He  got 
hun$0ff  mysteriously  entangled  tmth  his  gun.  Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  162, 
would  not  materially  alter  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  To  get 
occurs  chiefly  with  adjectival  words  or  word-groups.  It  is  used ,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  copulas  of  this  group,  with  adverbial 
adjuncts.  Also  in  connection  with  adjectives  that  are  used  only 
predicatively,  such  as  rid,  clear ^  etc.,  it  is  the  ordinary  verb.  It  is 
sometimes  followed  by  the  verb  to  be  before  an  adjective;  before  a 
noun  to  be  is  but  rarely  dispensed  with.  To  get  may  be  connected 
with  other  infinitives  than  to  be,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with 
the  other  copulas  of  this  group. 

To  grow  may  be  connected  with  either  substantives  or  adjectives. 
The  former  almost  regularly  require  to  be  as  an  additional  link; 
rarely  do  we  meet  with  to  be  before  adjectives  (12,  vij.  Other 
infinitives  are  seldom  connected  with  to  grow.  Also  to  or  into  is 
sometimes  used  before  a  noun.    (12,  v.) 

Also  to  turn  owes  its  use  as  a  copula  to  the  throwing  off  of  the 
reflective  pronoun.  It  is  found  in  connection  with  both  nouns  and 
adjectives,  of  the  latter  in  particular  with  such  as  indicate  colour. 
Before  a  noun  to  turn  sometimes  has  (in) to  (12,  v.) 

b)  as  to  meaning.  The  differences  of  meaning,  however,  are  but 
slight,  so  that  in  many  cases  we  find  them  used  interchangeably. 
It  may  be  observed  that 

To  become,  the  most  general  of  these  copulas,  is  used  with 
reference  to  either  gradual  or  sudden  change. 

To  get  is  also  found  to  express  both  gradual  and  sudden  change . 
It  is  the  only  equivalent  of  the  Dutch  geraken.  In  connection 
with  a  subject  denoting  a  person  or  an  animal  it  often  implies  the 
overcoming  of  some  difficulties. 

To  grow,  in  accordance  with  its  original  import,  always  implies  a 
gradual  development  and  often  answers  to  the  Dutch  zich  ont- 
wikkelen  tot. 

To  turn  when  connected  with  an  adjective  is  expressive  of 
both   sudden    and     gradual    change;     before     a    noun    it    implies 
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a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  This  noun  is 
seldom  preceded  by  any  qualifying  word.  Thus  we  say  Be  turned 
poet;  but  not  He  turned  a  great  poet. 

io    bmsonm.      i.     When     it    became    dark,     he    lighted    the    rushlight 
Van.  Faik,  I,  Ch.  VU,  71. 
The  horsea  became  lesa  and  less  capable  of  cootrol.    Chuz.,  Ch.  XLII, 

328a. 
He  became  literally  ill  from  home-Bickoesa.    Life  or  Ch.  Bronte,  101. 
WheD    oae  fib  becomtt  due ,  as  it  were ,  you  must  forge  another  to 

take  up  the  old  acceptance.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXI,  343. 
His  descendaDts  in  the  male  line  became  eitinct.    Notes  ani>  Queb. 
ii.    The    interest   wonid    Dot   be    paid   to  her  until  she  hecamt  of  age. 
Prki...  II,  Ch.  XX,  220. 
Before    be    waa    aware    of  the    nature    of  bis  situation ,    be  became 
really  in  love.     Sketch-book,  Pa.  of  the  Vilu,  1376. 
ill.     The   name   of  Figs ,  which  had  been  a  byword  of  reproach ,  became 
as    respectable    and   popular  a  nick-name  as  any  other  in  use  in 
the  school.     Van,  Faik,  I,  Ch.  V,  47. 
to  got    i.  Mr.  Tulhver,  getting  wai-m,  declared  Mrs.  Qlegg  might  do  as 
she  liked  about  calling  in  her  money.  Mill  on  theFloss,  Cu.VII,  65. 
It  was  getting  dark.     Olu  Chap. 
I  am  getting  old  and  shaky.     Heaew. ,  27a. 
He  hat  got  rid  of  his  absurd  wardrobe.     Lewes  '). 
ii.      They  got  to  words  and  at  leogth  to  blows.  Deeust.,  Cu.  XSIV,  171. 

It's  getting  near  tea-time.     Lloyu,  Noktii.  IDnol.  ,  120. 
iii.    She    had    got  to    be     fond    of   me.     Mrs.    Uliph.,    Neioqb.    on  the 

Gbeen,  Lady  Isabella,  Ch.  V, 
iv.     When  I  got  to  be  n  man  and  lost  rav  illusions,  Glow-Wohm  Tales, 
1,  G,  115. 
It  is  not  quite  two  years  since  we  got  Io6e  friends.  Blackk,  Mac.^). 
V.     He    worked  hard  and  soon  got  chums  with  the  swells.     111.  Spout. 
ANu  Dram.  Nehs'^). 
Yon    must    not    suppose    we    got    very    great   friends    with  HoDora 
Tailby  all  at  once.     Dasent  ^j. 
vi,    "When    1    was    quite   a  youDg  boy."    said  Uriah,     "I  got  lo  kiiow 
what  'unibleness  did."     Cor.,  Ch.  XXXIX.  286a. 
By    sad    experience    she    gel»    to   look   on    all    mankind  us  desirous 
ouly  of  robbing  and  deceiving  her.     All  Sokts,  Ch.  XLVII. 

togrom.  i.  Miss  Sedley  trembled  and. '/roit- faint.    Van. Fair,  I,  Ch.V.SI. 
My  time  grout  short.     Cim.  Cah.  ,  II,  41. 


I)     MilT/s..  11 .  3ti. 
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Tbe     argamenti    ia    favour    of  the   constrnction    grow    urery    year 

more  cog«at.    Times. 
He   i/mp    more  and    more  antractsble  every  day.     D.  Heyl.  ,  109. 
As    her    neceseities  ffreio  greater  every  year,  she  had  to  oast  about 

for  lomo  mode  of  doing  somethiag  for  herself,  ib.  102. 
ii.     Katherioe  fancied  that  ber  mother  was  tjrowing  to  ba  like  Charlotte. 

Kath.  Laud,  II.  Ch.  VI,  112. 
Was    it  possible  that  any  man  could  fjrow  to  be  three  inches  taller 

than  Mr.  Pendenois?     Penu  ,  I,  Ch.  MI,  32. 
iii.    Old    Figs   grtm    In    bt    &  name  of  kindness   and  endearment.      Van. 

Pair,  \,  Ch.  V.  51. 
Now  Crawley  from  being  only  a  brilliant  araatear  had  grottn  to  be 

a  consummate  master  of  billiards.     Van.  Faik,  II,  Cb.  I,  3. 
Laura  had  ^roicn  to  be  a  fine  young  stripling  by  this  time.  Pekd,,  I. 

Cb.  XVlil,  193. 
IT.     That   will   help   ns   to   understand  how  the  love  of  accumulating 

moaey  grow*  an  absorbing  passion.    Sil.  Mabn.,  Ch.  II,  15. 
I    specalated    bow    it    would    look    when    the  youth  grew    a  man. 

DoM.  8tor.,  I,  Ch.  V,  251. 
V.      She   hod   also  grown  to  like  bim.     For  his  Sake,    I,    Ch.  X,    166. 

In  the  following  quotation  to  grow  and  (o  feeconw  are  used  as  strict 
synonyms. 

Laura  saw  with  alarm  that  tbe  dear  friend  became  every  day  moro 
languid    and    weary,    and    that    her   pale    cheek  grew  more  wau. 
Pekd..  I,  Ch.  XXI,  221. 
to  tarn.    i.  Amelia  fumed  so  pale  at  the  notion ,  that  Mrs.  O'Dowd  stop- 
ped the  young  ensign  in  bis  story.  Van.  Faib.  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  35ti. 
I  trembled  and  turned  white.     C<»<.,  Ch.  III.  2\b. 
''What's  the  mutter  V"  said  Uriah,  turning  of  a  deadly  colour.  Cop., 

Ch.  XXXIX,  287a. 
Caleb's   scanty    hairs  were  laming  greyer  and  more  grev.  Chu^ket. 

II,  37. 
Dolfs  heart  tunud  faint  within  hire.     D.  Hevl.,  128. 
The  weather  has  tamfd  much  colder.  Dah.v  Chhon. 
ii.  ,tl  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  yon?  Mrrii  ado  I,  1. 
They  turned  Christian.     Phin  Tale-i.  A.  U. 
Yon   won't  have  a  friend  left  in  the  world  if  you  turn  poet.    Love 

FOB  Love,  I,  1. 
Would    you    never    tbink    the    present  made  amends  for  the  past? 
Not  if  I  turned  a  good  fellow?     Sir.As  Marn.,  Ch.  XI,  92. 
II.    The    following    verbs   are,    in  '.-ertain  combinations,    found  lo 
do  duty  as  copulas  of  the  third  group: 

to  conw,    often   connt^ted   with  to  be  il2.  vi).     For  to  come  when 
followed  by  another  infinitive  see  XVIII,  12. 


i.       We'll  see  if  I  can't  come  square  with  yon.    Mbeg.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  56. 
How     came    you    and    Mr.    Snr&ce    ho  cODfidentiKl  ?     School    fok 

SCAND.,   I,    1. 

When  he  comet  of  age,  be  non't  have  a  Ehilling,  Pbnd.  ,  I,  Cb-  XI, 

118.     (Also:  la  become  of  age,  |2.) 
The  aam  will  not  eom«  right.     Miss  Montgouert. 
I   may   have  dreamed,   therefore,  some  forty  thoasand  dreams,  of 

which  two  came  tni«.     BuLW.,  Ribnzi. 
ii.     When    her    will    <:ain«  lo    be    known,    it   was  seen  that  scandal  bad 

not  been  bo  far  wrong  as  neual  in  giving  her  out  for  an  arrant 

raiser.     AscotT  R.  Hope. 
When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or 

two's  Latin  may  do  for  him.    She  btoofs,  I. 

to  Ml,  in  many  collocations.  Murray,  1.  v.  fall,  40.  See  also  12,  t. 
to  fall  ill  (also  with  to  become)  (10). 

The    bill  faUt    due  at  the   end  of  next  month.     John  Insekf,,  27 

(also  with  to  become)  (10). 
This  ofSca  faiU  vacant  on  Jannary  12,  1900.     Times. 
The  funds  of  tbe  Pamellites  were  filing  short.    Graph. 
She  fell  silent.     Day.  Gbibve,  III,  157. 
Oar    old    tramp  of  steamer  fell  foul  of  a  timber  jnnk.     Tae  light 

THAT  FAILED,   Ch.    IV,   51, 

I  am  a  dangerons  fellow  to  fail  foul  of.     Sr.  Holm.,  II,  71. 
.  UfeU  dead  cairn.     Westw.  Ho!  Ch.  XXVIII,  2136. 
Be  has  been  doing  so  ever  since  it /WJ  tJoTjt.    Bl.  HottsR,  Ch.  XXXII, 
273  (mostly  with  to  grow  or  to  get). 
ii.     Her    hnsband   had  fallen  a  victim   to  bis  zeal  for  tbe  public  safety. 
DoLF  Heyl.,  102. 
The    country    wonld  fall  a    eacrifce  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the 

Spanish  monarchy.     Critic,  III,  1. 
The  elder  eventaally  fell  heir  to  a  certain  estate.    Harfes's  Mag.  'J. 
Ufed  a  dead  calm.     Stof.,  Ill,  ei.  29. 
iii.    It  is  very  likely  that  he  may  fail  m  love  with  one  of  them.    Pbiur 
AND  Prej.,  Ch.  I,  8  (also  with  to  become.)  (10). 
I   have   fallen    behind  the  lime.    Domb. ,  Ch.  IV,  30.  (Ik  ben  ingn 
tgd  ten  ncbteren  geraakt.) 

to  go,  chiefly  with  adjectives  or  equivalent  expressions  denoting 
an  undesirable  state,  especially  such  as  denote  a  disease  of  the  mind 
or  the  body;  also  in  to  go  bail  (aecurily).  &)mpare  the  Dutch  rtwrf 
gaan,  fai/liot  gaan.     Ml-rbat,  i.  v.  go,  44,  32,  f.     See  also  12,  i. 

I)    MtHRAv ,  i.  T.  fall,  40,  b. 
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L     He  WW  like  somo  strange  tropical  frait  ffoiu  bad  at  the  core.  Kath. 

LinD.,  I,  Ch,  Vin,  181. 
The  hooee  wtut  iDttinctiTelj  liUnt.   Barby  Pain,  Miss  Slater. 
He  WMl  baiJa-upL     Tbuplb  Bak  ■). 
Fright  SDd   aoxie^   have    made   strong    men   go  gray  in  a  single 

Dight.    ib.  ^). 
If  iJie   milk    is  not  taken  proper  care  of,  it  soon  got*  tour  in  hot 

weather.    Sheluok  >). 
I  wtnt  nigh  foolith.    Herew.,  19a. 
Dr.    Clark    thinks    it    qaite    possible    she    may  go  out  of  htr  mind. 

Mabc,  II,  119. 
He    was    {raatic   with    vexation    when    Rebecca   urtnt  Uunt.    Pend.  , 

I,  Cb.  VI,  67. 
It    was    all    Dick's    fault   for   being    so  stapid  as  to  ^  blatd.    The 

LIGHT  THAT   FAILED,   Cs.    XI,    147. 

The;  have  gont  tlont-dtaf  from  the  noise.     Pdkch. 
ii.    Ton'll   spend  joar   money   like   a   mao   of  spirit,   I'll  go  bail  for 

that     Pend.,   I,  Ch.  XXX,  322. 
I'U  go  bail  of  that.    Pend..  I,  Ch.  V,  64. 
It   was   but   last  week   he  tcmf   teeurifi/  for   a   fellow   whose  face 

he  scarce  knew.     Oood-nat.  man,  I. 

to  grow  up,  mostly  connected  with  to  be.  (12,  vi.) 
She  was  growing  up  a  good  cbild.     Eeav.  Twins,  I,  7. 
I    am    in    great    hopes    that    she    may  grow  ap  to  bt  such  another 
woman  as  her  mother.     Mad.  Leroix. 

to  nm,    especially    with  adjectives,    or  equivalent  words    or 
phrases,  denoting  an  undesirable  state.     (12 ,  i.) 
Oldish  gentlefolks  rtm  fat  in  general.     SiL.  Mass.,    Ch.  XI,  90. 
She'll  run  mad.     0th.  .  Ill ,  3. 
Nor  will  our  cartridges  nm  out.     Times. 
Uy  pocket-money  was  run  out.     8a».  Titm.  Ch.  U,  21. 
Certain  commodities  are  ruiintn^  low. 

Note.     To   run  thort ,    to  run  low  and  to  run  out  are  also  used 
with  the  name  of  a  person  as  subject. 
The  enemy  are  likely  soon  to  run  lAort  of  ammanition.    Daily  Chbon. 

to  tara  evt,  as  in  the  following  quotation: 

If  hell  only  (um  out  a  brave,  helpful  truth-telling  Englishman, 
and  a  gentleman  and  a  christian,  that's  nil  1  want.  Tom  Brows 
Ft.  I,  Ch.  IV,  69. 
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to  war ,  only  in  the  higher  literary  style ,  especially  with  adjectives 
denotiDg  aoger. 

You  do  well  to  sat  aside  odious  comparisoDs ,  to  wax  impatitnt  of 
that  trite  twaddle  about  "Dotbiug  DewneEB."  Life  of  Cb.  Brokte. 
At  last  he  waxed  utterly  mad.  Westw.  Ho  !  Ch.  V.  406. 
My  father  reared  hotter  and  hotter.  John  Hal,,  Ch.  XVI,  159. 
Take  them  again;  for,  to  tfa»  noble  mind,  Rich  gifts  teax  poor 
when  givers  prove  unkind.     Haul.,  Ill,  1. 

12.  Obs.  i.  With  some  of  the  above  verbs  the  faded  meaning  in  which 
tbej  occur,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  used  as  copulas 
of  two  or  evpD  three  groups.  Thus  to  fall  figures  among  those 
of  tbe  1st.  and  2Dd.  groups,  to  go  among  those  of  the  1st, 
2nd.  and  3rd.  groups,  to  hold  among  those  of  the  Ist.  and  2nd. 
groups,  to  run  among  those  of  tbe  Ist.  and  Srd.  groups,  to 
stand  among  those  of  the  1st.  end  2nd.  groups. 

Also  their  vague  meaning  sometimes  makes  it  diffioult  to  decide 
to  wbicb  of  the  three  groups  they  belong,  and  a  good  deal 
might,  perhaps,  be  said  for  shifting  some  of  the  above  quota- 
tions to  a  different  heading. 

Even  the  verb  to  be  sometimes  seems  to  imply  a  getting  into  a 
state,  especially  when  used  in  conneclion  with  words  pointing 
to  a  future  state. 

He  UKU  both  out  of  pocket  and  out  of  spirits  by  that  catastrophe. 
Van.  Fair.  II.     Ch.  XXXII.  370. 

Mr,  Pcndennis  never  would  have  permitted  his  son  to  6<  a 
soldier.     Fend.,  I,  Ch.  HI,  3iJ. 

Reuben  strode  along  so  rapidly  that  she  aae  almost  breathless  as 
she  tripped  by  his  side.    M.  E.  Francis,  The  Manob  Farm,  Ch.  XI. 

He  wilt  be  as  good  a  rider  as  your  honour,  one  of  these  days. 
Re  ought  to  be  a  better.     Night  ami  Morn.,  36. 

We  meant  to  6«  sailors,  every  one  of  us.    Mv  First  Happy  Christm.,  74. 

He  was  not  going  to  be  beholden  to  his  wife's  sister.  Mill  on 
THE  Floss,  Ch.  VIII,  65. 

By  and  by  sbo'll  be  mistress  of  Dene  Court  too.  For  his  Sake, 
Ch,  VI,  106. 

Note  especially  to  be  dead,  which  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  become  dead  =  to  die,  and  stilt  occurs  in  the  meaning  of 
to  have  become  dead  =  to  have  died.  Mi'RRAV,  1.  v.  dead,  1  d; 
Stop.,  Taalst.,  IX;  Fyn  tax  Draat,  Enh,  STro. .  XXVI. 

But  sore  weep  she  if  ooo  of  hem  were  deed.     Cant.  ,  I.  148. 

The    lady    >'«  dead  upon  mine  accusation.     Mich  ai>o  ,  V,  1,  249. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  marrying  her  to  one  of  your  tmantB, 
whose  mother  is  lately  dead.     Vic,  Ch.  XVI, 
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Our   poor  little  cat  bta  been  ill  two  dftys,  and  u  jagt  dead.    Life 

or  Oh.  Bboi(t£,  208. 
The  old  gentleman  wbo  wa*  just  dtad.    Bain.  Budge,  Cb.  I,  la. 
Sir  Wigram  Allen ,  I  r^ret  to  see ,  it  linee  dead.   Oc. ,  On.  XI ,  177. 

n.  Certun  of  the  qnaii-copnlaB  of  the  first  gronp,  i.  e.  to  ftet,  to  r«$t 
and  to  itand,  when  eonn.ected  with  participial  adjectives,  are  often 
fitting  expedients  to  obriate  the  ambigoitj  that  attaches  toto6e, 
which  is  need  not  only  as  a  copnia,  bat  as  an  aniiliary  of  the 
passive  voice.  Thus  their  being  replaced  hj  to  bt  wonid  render 
the  following  sentencee  ambignons. 

I  ftU  tuiared  that  she  and  mj  daughters  were  as  aniious  to  retnm 
to  Brompton  Hall  as  I  was.     Habb.,  Olla  Podbida. 

Fnnoe  may  rett  antirtd  that  we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
end  this  state  of  things.    Times. 

M.  On^rio's  alleged  complicity  in  the  plot  of  which  he  and  others 
ttand  aceuitd.     Times. 

III.  The    verbs    to    become  and   to  gel,    when    coonected  with  participial 

adjectives,  approiimste  to  the  aniiliary  of  the  passive  voice. 
Not    many    weeks    after    this    was    written,    Charlotte  also   btcame 

engaged  as  a  governess.     Life  of  Cb.  Bbonte,  127. 
They    became  «o    ditma>/ed    by    the  crowded  streets  that  they  stood 

Gtill  repeatedly,     ib.,  271. 
The    Scandinavian    invaders  liad'  become    chrittianited   and   civHUed 

also.     Herew.,  32a. 
Until    root    crops    for    the    winter   feed    of  cattle  btcame  commonly 

grown,    the    farmer    and   his    household    must    have  lived  daring 

the  winter- montbs  on  salt  meat  entirely. 
Before  the  year  closed ,  No.  3  became  tenanted.  Marb.,  Oli.a  Podbida. 
Impostors  invariably  get  found  out.     Atii. 

IV.  Many  of  the  above  verbs  when  connected  with  a  nominal,  are  nsed 

in  a  sense  wfaich  falls  bat  lidle  abort  of  their  foil  import,  so 
that  it  may  appear  more  or  less  reasonable  to  regard  them  as 
verbs  that  form  the  predicate  by  themselves.  Ifthis  is  done,  the 
nominal  has,  in  the  majority  of  coses,  to  be  considered  as  a 
predicative  adoominal  adjnnct.  (Ck.  VI.) 

A    remarkable   instance  of  a  verb  that  is  intermediate  between  a 

copnia    and    an    independent    verb  is  to   grow  in  the  following 

qnotation: 

It  was  little  Newcome,  my  schoolfellow ,  whom  I  bad  not  seen  for 

six  years,  groim  a  fine  tall  young  stripling  now.  Newi-omes,  Ch-  I.  S. 

T.      A    getting    into    a    state    is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  aid  of  the 

prepositions  to  or  info. 
PoCTSMa  ,  A  Grammar  nf  Late  Mmtfrn  Eii'iUfh.  I.  i 
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They  grtw  to  the  greatest  monarchy.     B*c. ,_  Ess. '). 

This  will  grow  to  a  brawl  anon.     Hknby  IV,  A,  II,  4*), 

They  grmo  up  to  wolf-like  meo.     Cou.  op  Akth,  ,  I.  33, 

From  B  robust  and  vigorons  infent,  I  greio  into  a  pale  aod  slender 

boy.    Caxt.  ,  Pt.  I ,  Ch.  V,  23. 
From   a  mere    child    I   had    grown  into  a  peraoD  of  —  say  an  ud- 

ccrtaio  age.     Dom.  Stoh.,  I,  Ch,  VI,  259. 
Ton've   snddenly  tumtd  into  a  woman ,  and  in/o  a  very  clever  une. 

Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  II,  28. 

Ti.     The  verb  to  be  as  ased  after  b)  look  and  to  conlmiM  may  be  considered 

as    a    part    of  an    ioBnitive-claase   in    thefuncttoo   of  the  noD> 

prepositdonal  object.     (Ch.  XVIII,  7.) 
After    to   come   it   forms  part  of  an  infiniti  re-clause  in  the  function 

of  the  prepositional  object.     (Cr.  XVlll,  I2.) 
After    to   grow    aod   to  grow  up  it  appears  as  part  of  an  adverbial 

infinitiTe-clause  of  time.     Also  with  other  verbs  to  be  as  part  of 

such  a  clause  helps  to  express  a  getting  into  a  state.  (Ch.  XVIII ,  I9-) 
To    live;     Do    you    want  to    live  to  be  old.     Alt.  Locke,  Pref.  = 

ond  worden. 
He  tived  to  be  &  very  old  man.     Life  op  Ch.  Bronte,  83. 
He  lived  to  be  eighty  years,  etc.     (Also,  although  leas  frequently: 

to  live  to  eighty,  etc.,  e.  g.:  She  is  likely  to  live  to  eighty.   Pesu., 

I,  Ch.  X,  110.) 
To  rise:     He  rote  to  be  inspector  of  police.     Daily  CaaoK. 


NOMINAL  PART  OF  THE  PREDICATE. 

tS.  The  words  and  word-groups  used  as  nominal  part  of  the  pred- 
icate are  very  much  of  the  same  nature  in  English  as  in  Dutch. 
Observe,  however, 

u)    that  an   absolute   possessive   pronoun   or  genitive  is  regularly 
used  in  this  function  in  English  where  the  Dutch  may  also  have  a 
phrase  with  van.     Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
This  book  is  mine.     This  book  is  my  brolber's. 
b)    That  for  a  gerund  in  this  function  we  generally  Rod  an  infinitive 
in  Dutch,  sometimes  a  past  piirticiplc.  (Ch.  XIX,  13,  ff.) 

The    business    of  ber    life    was   to  get  ber  daughters  married;  its 

solace  was  viiiling  and  news.     Pride  asu  Phej,  ,  Cb.  I,  9. 
'Twas  throwing  words  awag.     Wordsw. 


')     Wendt,  E.  S.,  V,  390;     J)  Maisa:.,  II, 
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14.  When  an  infinitive  (-clause)  representing  the  nominal  part  of 
the  predicate  stands  in  an  adnominal  clause  whose  subject  is  a  noun 
modified  by  the  relative  pronoun  whose ,  the  copula  is  often  preceded 
by  the  personal  pronoun  it  The  use  ofthist7  is  due  to  an  exchanging 
of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus  A  glazier  ia  a  man  whose  duty  is  to 
fix  panes  of  glass  in  a  window  (Annand.,  i.  v.  glazier)  may  be 
changed  into  A  glazier  is  a  man  whose  duty  H  is  to  fix  etc.,  in 
which  to  fix  paneSj  represented  by  it  is  felt  as  the  subject  of  i«(/if«) 
duty.  As  to  the  use  of  this  anticipating  it  there  seems  to  be  no 
decided  predilection. 

i.       It    would,    to    my    mind,    be  impossible  for  any  man  whose  daily 
duty    it   is  to  discrimiDate   as  to  the  credibility  of  testimony  to 
disbelieve  the  history.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  228. 
A  maid-of-bonour  is  a  lady  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  a  queen  in 
public.     Ann  AND. ,  i.  v.  honour. 

ii.      A   physician    is  one    whose    profession  is  to  prescribe  remedies  for 
diseases.     Wkbst.  ,  i.  v.  physician, 

COMPLEX  PREDICATE. 

15.  Both  verbal  and  nominal  predicates  are  often  made  up  of 
s<=-veral  verbs,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a  finite  verb.  Such  a 
complex  predicate  consists  of  a  verbal,  or  group  of  verbals,  preceded  by 

a)  an  auxiliary  of  voice,  of  mood  or  of  tenst\  Details  in  subse- 
quent chapters. 

b)  a  verb  which  has  an  independent  meaning  of  its  own,  but  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  following  verbaUs)  as  to  form  with  it 
Jthem)  a  kind  of  unit. 

Such  a  verb  denotes 

1.  that  a  statement  is  considered  matter  of  certainty  or  uncertainty; 

2.  that  a  substance  is  acted  upon  by  a  certain  power; 

3.  that  an  action  or  state  is  habitual  or  recurrent; 

4.  that   it   is  possible   for  a  person  to  do  a  certain  action,  or  to 
be.  remain  or  get  infto)  a  certain  state. 

To  these  groups  of  verbs  we  may  add 

5.  to  dare; 
i>.     to  do. 

Also  the  following  verbs,  discussed  elsewhere,  are  considered  to 
f»>rm  a  kind  of  nnit  with  the  foilovvinjr  verbul(sj: 

x\  to  Inok,  to  continue^  to  grow  [up),  to  rome  with  the  copula  to 
h^.     12,  VI. 

5)     to  appear  and  to  teem.    (Ch.  II  ^  31,  if.) 

7)     to  happen  and  to  chance.    (Ch.  II ,   31,  ff.) 


THE  VERBS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

16-  The  verbs  which  aiB  used  to  express  that  a  etatement  is 
considered  matter  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  are  to  be,  can,  may, 
must,  ahall,  should  and  tvitl. 

Although  not  answering  to  any  mood  in  Present  English,  these 
verbs  must  be  considered  as  modal  verbs ,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate 
how  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  following  verb  is  related 
to  Eact. 

17.  To  A«  implies  that  the  action  or  state  mentioned  in  the  predicate 
is  held  uncertain ,  but  desirable.  It  occurs  only  in  certain  conditional 
clauses  that  express  a  secondary  relation  of  purpose.  (Ch.  S  VII,  85,  m,  */.) 
Thus  If  the  experiment  is  to  succeed,  the  atmosphere  must  be  per- 
fectly dry,  approaches  to  If  there  is  any  chance  (or  That  there  may 
be  some  chance)  for  the  esyieriment  to  succeed,  which  w  what  is 
wanted,  the  atmosphere  ?nusl  be  perfectly  dry. 

If  I  am  to  tell  a  story,  I  mast  begin  at  the  begiDaing.  Crick.,  I,  2. 
"After  all,"  thonght  be,  "the  old  goblin  is  id  the  right.  If  I  am 
to  get  bis  wealth,  be  means  that  I  shall  marry  his  pretty 
descendaat"  Dolp  Heyl.,  145. 
It  was  felt  even  there  that  a  remedy  of  some  kind  would  have  to 
be  foDnd,  if  the  empire  loat  not  to  di-ift  upon  the  rocks.  Oc. . 
Ch.  X,  139. 

18-  Can  is  used  to  represent  an  action  or  a  state  as  merely  con- 
tingent or  uncertain.  In  describing  past  events  the  preterite  indicati  ve 
could  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

We  find  can 

a)  chiefly  in  questions,  either  of  the  first  kind,  i.  e.suchasopeu 
with  a  finite  vorb,  or  of  the  second  kind,  i,  e.  such  as  open  with 
an  interrc^tive  wordf -group).  Can  is  especially  frequent  in  rhetorical 
questions.  In  pure  questions  of  the  second  kind  it  seems  to  be  used 
jiiterchangv-'ably  with  may  (21).  For  a  description  of  different  kinds 
of  questions  see  Ch.  VII,  3. 

i.       Is  this  —  can  this  be  true!     Von  nis  Sake,  II,  Ch.  XVI,  282. 
ii.      Who    can    it    be  that  sends  me  every  day  these  beautiful  flowers? 

Lauy  of  Lyoss,  I,  1. 
What  can  you  havo  been  doing?  — "Walking  up  and  down  and«r 

the  wall,"  replied  Guy.     Heir  of  Redc,  I,  (Jh.  V,  76. 
iii.     'What   can  yon  be  abent,  Martin?"  says  the  Doctor;  "yon  really 

mustn't  go  on  in  this  wiiy."  Tom  Brown,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  Ill,  236. 
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What  OD  urth  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?    Sherl.  Holh.,  II,  185. 
IT.     He    panied    wondering    what    covid    be   the  matter.     Mees.  Will, 
Ch.  IV,  36. 

Id   qnesiiona  of  the  first  kiod  the  preterite  sabjnnctive  could 

marks   (mock-)diffiileDCe   or  (mock-) modesty  on  the  part  of  the 

speaker. 

Could  Miss  Richlaod  have  set  him  at  liberty?   Good-nat.  man,  IV. 

In  those  of  the  second  bind,  it  marks  astooishmeot  at  the  action 

or    state    expressed  in  the  predicate  having  come  about  at  all 

What  could  have  tnrned  the  foolish  fellow's  hnin  ?  Laov  of  Lvons,  1, 1. 

They    always    wonder   what  yon  can  see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  so 

fascinating;  or  what  cotUd  induce  Major  Jones  (0  propose  to  ibat 

silly    insigniRcant    simpering    Miss   Thompson?     Van.  Pais,  I, 

Ch.  XH,  113- 

b)    leea  frequently  in  other  kinds  of  aentt'iices  and  clauses.    This 
use-  of  can  \a  oftfn  found  fault  with ,  and  is  perhaps  avoidtd  by  careful 
writers.    Instances  are  not  unfrfquent,  howt-ver.   See  also  Murray, 
i.  V.  can,  5. 
i.       We  ought  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  can  happen.     Times. 

Pride    is  one  of  the  fcveo  deadly  sins,  bat  it  can    be  ihe  pi-ide  of 

a  mother  in  ber  cbildren.     Ntcu.  Nickl.  'I. 

Dost  think  My  mother  can  be  living?    Wii.sos,  City  of  Pi.aoie^). 

While  w«  are  still  in  oar  jonth ,  there  can  always  come  moments, 

when  mere  passive  eiisteoce  is  itself  a  Lethe.    Romol.  ,  C».  LXVIII. 

ii.     My    heart    aches    to    think    thoy    oaid    possibly    be  eitber  fools  or 

rascals.     Bl.  HorsE,  Ch.   V,  37. 

In    deoyiog    uncertainty    c<m  is,  however,  regularly  nsed  to  the 
eiclnsion  of  mo//. 
i.     Dr.  Wace  am  find  no  difticnlty  in  poioting  out  tbi'  passage  of  M. 

RenaD's    writings,    by    which    be    feeU   justiGed    iq    making  his 

statement.     Hrxu ,  Lect.  anii  Ess.,  MIi ,  N. 
li.    He  could  not  be  a  bad  mao  whose  wife  loved  bim  so.    Sam.  Tit>i., 

Cii.  VII,  74. 

19,  0a/  is  the  typical  word  to  reprcsi^ntan  action  or  statf  as 
m-T'/ly  contingent  or  uncertain.  In  describing  past  -vi-nts  the 
pr*-teritf  indicative  might  takes  the  place  of  may. 

t.     Charles  mai/  yet  be  a  credit  to  bis  funiiiy.  School  kdn  Scaskai,.  II,  :J. 

')    WoDT,  E.  8.,  IV,  120;    »)    .Mlrkav. 
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If  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  diagast  her.  Goou-nat.  mks,  II. 

A  maa  mai/  be  rich  and  yet  not  bappy.     Mas. 

A    bonk    mai/    be   amnsiiig  witb   Dunieroas  errors,  or  it  may  be  a 

dnll  book  witboat  a  single  absnrdity.     Vic,  Phef. 
She  fancied  sbe  might  not  have  heard  correctly.     UtKEitiTn  '). 
Wolf,    too,    bad    disappeared,     but  bo  miifht  have  strayed    after    a 

sqnirrel  or  partridge.     Bif  r.  Winkle. 
Fears  were  entertained  for  the  sectirity  of  the  infant-settlemeQisup 

the  river;  it  might  be  an  enemy's  ship  in  disgaise.     Storm-Ship. 

Tbe    preterite    Bnbjnnctive    might    marks    (mDck-)difGdence  or 
(mock- J  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
It    is    not  utterly  impossible  thai  this  writ«r  might  produce  a  book 

which  would  give  unqualified  satisfaction.     III.  Lonu.  News. 
"Do  you  think  I  dislike  your  company,  Sybil?"  —  "Weil,  no,  not 

exHctly ,  but  you  might  if  1  gave  you  too  much  of  it."     For  hib 

Sake,  II;,  Ch.  I,  25. 
Don't  you  think  1  might  be  of  some  use  to  you?  ib.,  II,  Ch.II,  32. 

In  some  connections  might  and  mat/  differ  in  that  the  former  refers 
to  a  future,  the  latter  to  a  present  state  of  things.  Compare 
Don't  be  uncivil  to  Captain  RcukUigh.  He  might  be  a  very  good 
friend  lo  you.  (Fou  HIS  Sake,  I.  Ch.  XII,  194.)  with:  Don't  be 
uncivil    tn    Captain    RalhUigh.     He   may    be    a  vert/  good  friend 

.  Obs  I.  When  a  special  case  is  described,  the  meaning  ofma^caa 
also  be  expressed  by  any  of  the  modal  adverbs  perhaps,  magbe, 
postiM'i ,  /leradrenture. 

Thus  in  tbe  two  first  sentences  quoted  above,  mai/  may  be  replaced 
by  will  perhapt,  but  this  is  impossible  in  tbe  two  last. 

English  often  has  ma;/  where  tbe  Dutch  would  prefer  a  modal  adverb. 
Thus  We  might  have  gone  about  balf  a  mile,  when  tbe  carrier 
stopped  ahorl.  Cop.,  Ch.  V,  31,  b.  ~  Wjj  baddon  migichien 
ecn  halve  mijl  afgelegd,  toen  enz.  Have  you  got  your 
revolver!  Keep  it  liandy.  you  mai/  have  to  use  it  presently. 
Mees.  Will,  Cii.  VII,  73.  ^  Heb  je  je  revolver?  Houd 
hem  by  de  band,  je  zult  hem  misechieit  zoo  meteen 
noodig  hebben. 

Sometimes  a  modal  verb  and  a  modal  adverb  occur  together  to 
indicate  a  more  or  less  improbable  cootingeucy. 

Perhap)  sbe  mail  be  bis  daughter,  though  be  is  not  married. 
Bars.  Rvdoe,  Cb.  I.  4  b. 

GilN-Tii.,  Hah.,  §  Uo. 
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Perhap$   we   may   see  sometbiDg  of  Captaio  Carter  before  he  goes. 

P»iD«  AMD  Pbbj.,  Ch.  VII,  36. 
Perhaps   change    of  scene   and    air   might  do    yon  good.     For  his 

8a».  II,  Ch.  VI,  107. 
A  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from  him  hints 

of  things  that  are  worth  knowing ,  and  what  he  maf/  possiblf/  tarn 

to  his  own  advantage.     Spectator,  CV. 

II.     To    express   that   a   hypothetical  possibility  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
we  use  the  preterite  subjunctive  might  followed  by  have  -j-  past 
participle. 
He  might  have  fallen  out  of  the  window. 

In  such  a  sentence  as  We  might  have  gone  about  half  a  mile  the  verb 
might  is,  of  coarse,  a  preterite  indicative. 

21.  Some  kinds  of  sentences  and  clauses  with  may  call  for  some 
special  discussion. 

a)  questions.  In  questions  of  the  first  kind  (Ch.  VU,  3)  may  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  negative  not. 

My  sister,  yon  know,  has  been  with  her  aunt  at  Lyons  since  she 
was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature  in  the  family  takes 
you   for   her.     But  mat/  not  she  write,  mat/  not  her  aunt  write? 

GoOD-NAT.  MAN  ,    1. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  warn  Brian  it  was  not  well  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  a  girrs  affections?    For  his  Sake,  II,  Cii.  VII,  119. 

This  strange  new  power  had  manifested  itself  again.  Might  it  not 
rather  be  a  disease,  a  sort  of  intermittent  delirium?  Lifted 
Veil,  292. 

But  for  Are  f/ou  perhaps  in  a  hurn/  /  we  could  not  say:  *Maf/  f/ou 
he  in  a  hurri/.^ 

In  questions  of  the  second  kind  fCn.  VII,  3)  may  seems  to  be  used 
interchangeably  with  cayi  (18). 

Who  may  that  be  I  wonder?     Cniz. ,  Ch.  XLIII,  342  a. 

I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your  name?    School  for  Scand. ,  III,  1. 

What  might  your  name  be,  sir?     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XVIII,  168. 

Thus  also  in  subordinate  questions : 

Will  any  kind  friend  inform  a  poor  blind  mun  in  what  part  of 
the  country  he  may  be?     Treas.  Isl. ,  84. 

May  is  never  used  in  rhetorical  questions  (Ch.  VII,  3). 

h\  subordinate  statements  expressing  what  is  the  subject  of  a  fear. 
May  is  only  common  in  such  clauses  as  are  introduced  by  that: 
after  lest  we  mostly  meet  with  should,  which  varies  with  the 
subjunctive  mood. 
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I  bad  takeo  a  fear  in  my  mind  that  be  might  prore  to  be  tbe  very 
one-legged  sailor  wbom  I  had  watehed  for  eo  long  at  the  old 
'Beabow'.    Tbkab,  Island,  68. 

He  waa  only  afraid  that  sometMng  might  have  oecnrred  to  vex  70a. 
Heik  of  Rmc.  ,  I ,  Ch.  V,  83. 

Wheo  the  feeling  of  nacertaiDt;  is  bat  weak,  matf  is  not  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  action  or  state  still  filtara,  replaced  by 
the  tense-aaxiliariee  ihall  (uriU),  thould  {woitld). 

Tbere  were  momeats  when  he  feared  he  thould  go  mad.  Navxa 
TOO  LATE,  I,  Ch.  VI,  63. 

c)  concessive  clauses,  in  wbicb  the  principal  word  of  tbe  predicate 
a  placed  in  fVont  for  emphasis  (Oh.  XVII,  84,  85,  94). 

Do  as  he  might,  and  rise  where  he  would,  the  fairy  princess  wbom 

he   was  to  rescue  and  win  had  not  yet  appeared  to  bonest  Pod. 

Pend.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  40. 
But  here    unhappily  was  a  client  whose  cause  he  could  not  throw 

ap,  come  what  might.    Tents  of  Shbh  ,  Ch.  XXIII. 
Crane  your  neck  how  yoa  mag.    Graph. 
Come  what  come  mag,  time  and  the  hour  mn  throngh  the  rOTighest 

day.     Macb. 

Note.  Instead  of  may  we  also  find  >ni/l  and  p/taae  in  these  snh- 
ordinate    claasea,    espeuially    when  the  subject  denotes  a  person. 

Say  what  1  icitl  to  the  contrary,  he  telle  the  atozy  everrwhere. 

Sam.  TiTM..  Cn.  V,  55. 
Watch  him  aa  wo  pleated ,  we  could  do  nothing  to  aolve  the  mystery. 

Tbeas.  Isl.,  83. 

Talk  UK  we  pUa$ed ,  there  were  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty-sis 

on  whom  we  could  tely.     ib.,  104. 
Account    for   it  how  you  may,  smooth  it  over  bow  70U  triU,  yon 

cannot  den;  that  he  is  cold  to  you.     Uicii. ,  Hovseu.  Wokim. 

d)  principal  sentences  expressing  a  concession. 

Philosophy    maij    infuse    stubbornness,    but    religion  only  can  gire 

patience  '). 
He  may  not  have  money,  but  he  always  has  whitt  is  much  better  — 

family,  my  dear.     Bu  House,  Ch.  XX.X,  253. 
I    may    not    be    an    earl,    but  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  UBefoi. 

Ant.  Hope  "j. 


')    SciiJiiDT,  g  337;    ')   GaBTH.,  Mas.,  §  643. 
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22.  The  meaaing  of  may  is  sometimes  indicated  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  sentence  b;  possible,  not  impossible,  poaaibility  or  words 
of  like  import 

It  in  pctihU  thftt  the  Bettt«ment  of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped 

to   throw  into  the  backgroand  its  chanuster  aa  a  sapreine  conrt 

of  appeal.     Hiar. 
It    is    pouibU   that    oar    ioqnir;    may   bat  confirm  hia  gailt,     Sh. 

HoLH. ,  Blub  Caeb. 
It  is  not,  however,  utterly  impotiiile  that  this  writer  miV^Ac  prodnce 

a  book  which  woold  give  anqaalified  pleasure.    III.  Lokd.  Nea's. 
These    processions    will    go  on,  with  the  pnAabilUg  that  they  may 

be  increased  in  nnmber  and  volnme.    Tiubs. 

23.  Mini  expresses  conviction  and  is  used  in  drawing  inferences. 
He   lived   to   be   ao    old   man.    CoDseqaently  be  mvti  have  had  a 

strong  coDstitatiOD. 
He  surely  must  have  arrived  by  this  time.     M&s.,  §  241. 

I  mwt  have  been  mistaken.     Mas.,  g  241. 

The  profuse  manner  in  which  cream  is  used  ,  even  by  those  who  nre 
struggling  t^ainsl  the  direst  poverty ,  seems  to  imply  that  either 
cream  mtwf  be  very  cheap,  or  Americans  very  reckless.  Good  Worus. 

So  many  triumphs  matt  be  fatigning.     Lady  of  Lyons.  I,   1. 

The  Spirit  mutt  have  beard  him  thinking.     Cubisth.  Car, 

24.  Obs.  I.     In  describing  past  events  this  nwtt  is  used  as  u  preterite 

indicative. 

II  got  away  from  a  painfal  subject  to  one  which  Itretton  thought 
mutt  be  particularly  consoling.    CixM.  Poi.st. 

When    they    laughed,    and    be   couldn't,  he  took  it  into  his  head, 

immediately,  that  they  mutt  ba  laughing  at  him.  Check.,  II,  59. 
Everybody    now    knew    that    the    gardener    m'«(    be  the  murderer. 

Babh.  Bcdob,  Cb.  I,  8  a. 
Paul  bad  already  felt  certain  that  it  miut  bu  either  Briggs  or  Toz(^r. 

DoMB.,  Cm.  XII,   105. 

Id  the  following  quotations  niiuf  is  a  preterite  subjunctive. 
Lather    mual    have    been    more    than  a  man ,  if  he  had   never  felt 

aoy  seotiment  of  this  kind.     Hobertson,   Hist,  of  .Xmerica  '). 
If  he  had  understood  nothing,  he  must  have  bad  no  understanding. 

Ttm  JosEs  '). 
II.     Instead   of  mvtti   we  occasionally  meet  with  to  Ire  bound  to  or  to  If 

Migtd    to;    but    the    use    of  those  phrases  for  modal  miiti  seems 

objectionable.    Storm,  6'Xi. 

■}    Malhstrn,  Stud.  »  Engl.  Gkamm..  1. 


Has    anybody    taken    my    book?     Still  somebodv  u  bound  to  have 

Uken  it     Storx,  Fe.  Djal.,  192  '). 
It's    not    likely    to  have  been  Mr.  Henry;  but  neither  u  it  obligtd 

to  have  been  the  fellow  he  saw  makiog  off.  Ort.  Col.  ,  Ch.  II,  69. 
The  thing's  not  obliged  to  b^  stolen.     Marr.  >). 

III.    The  idea  of  coDvictioD  expressed  by  must  is  sometimes  emphasized 
by  inemtttbly,  of  necetsity,  or  some  sacb  eipreBsiOD. 

He   held   it   as  a  tbiag  qnite  settled  aad  ordained  by  the  laws  of 

nature  and  Providence,  that  anybody  who  said  or  did  or  thought 

othurwise  tttittt  be  taeviiably  and  of  necemty  wrong.  Barn.  Rudoe, 

Ch.  I,  2  b. 

TV.     In    Shakespeare  we  also  find  should  in  the  meaning  of  modal  mvti. 

That  shoald  be  The  Dake  of  Suffolk.     Hbkry  VIII,  IV.  1. 
This  ihould  is  used  archaically  in 

That  uliottld  be  Barbados,  unless  my  reckoDing  is  far  oat.  WESTn. 
Ho!  Ch.  XVII,  133  a. 

25-     The   use    of  shal/  as   a   verb   of  this  group  is  confined  to  a 

small  variety  of  sentences  or  clauses.  It  is  replaced  by  should  in 
narrating  past  events.  The  preterite  subjunctive  should  has  some 
paiticular  meanings  of  its  own,  for  which  see  the  next  §. 
Shall,  and  in  narrating  past  events  should,  is  found  in: 
a)  certain  principal  sentences  that  imply  a  condition;  i.  e.  the 
statement  contained  in  the  principal  sentence  does  not  express  a 
fact ,  but  merely  a  case  put  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Thus  You  shall  learn  music,  and  forthwith  all  the  world  will  be 
transformed  for  you  (All  Sorts)  =  If  you  learn  music,  all  the 
ivorld  will  be  transformed  for  you. 

A  company  of  old  comrades  tktill  be  merry  and  laughing  together, 
and  the  untrance  of  a  single  youngster  will  slop  the  conversatiOD. 
Thack.  3). 
His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  of  chaff, 
you  »h<dl  seek  all  day  ere  you  fiud  them,  and  when  you  have 
thom.  tbi^y  itre  not  worth  the  search  Mercii.  ,  I,  I. 
You  fhiill  go  there  oue  day,  and  Rnd  tbem  blundering  through 
half  the  naulical  terms  in  Young's  Dictionary;  yon  «AaA  go  there 
another  day,  and  lind  them  deop  in  the  evidence  pro  and  con, 
rcsptciing  a  ol-Tgyuian  who  bas  misbehaved  himself;  and  you 
sliitll  find  the  Judge  in  the  ouuticul  ca^o  the  advocate  in  the 
clergyman's  case,  or  contrariwise.     Oip..  Oil.  XXIIt,  171a. 

')    Malmsteut,  Stid.  isKsGh.  Uramm.,  1;  »)  Storm;  »)  GONTa.,  Max.,  §658. 


6)  adnominal  clauses  implying  a  condition.  Shall  has  the  same 
force  as  in  the  senteDces  mentioned  under  a). 

i.     The;    (rill    never    again    listeD    to    any    orator    who  thail  have  tbe 
eltnntnj   to   tell   them   that  their  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the 
price  of  the  loaf.     Mac.  '). 
How  heavy  their  pnnisbmeDt  will  be  who  thail  at  any  time  ifBist ! 

H.  E.  Gs.,  173. 
No   weapon    that   is   formed  against  tbee  shall  prosper,  and  every 
tongne  that  shall  rise  against  tbee  in  judgment  thon  abaltcondi'niD. 
Baik.  Comp.,  181. 
Ti.     He  promised  bis  daughter  in  marriage  lo  any  man  who  thouij  tell 
him  a  story  that  shooid  never  end.     Stof.  ,  Hakdl.  ,  I. 

ct  substantive  clauses ,  especially  such  as  are  introduced  by 
compounds  of  ever,  when  implying  a  condition.  Shall  has  the  same 
force  as  in  the  quotations  mentioned  under  a)  and  b). 

i.     I  charge  tbee  wait  upon  mo  whilst  1  live,  To  do  whatever  Fuu^tus 
thail  command.     Doct.  FAVsr.,  III.  1.  87. 
Whoever    ihaJl    smite    tbee    on    thy    right    cheek ,  tarn  to  him  the 

other  also.     Matth.  ,  V,  39. 
Whoever    ihall    now    compure    the    conntry    round    Home  with  the 
country    ronnd    Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form   some  judgttient 
as  to  the  tendency  of  Papal  domination.     Macaclat^), 
Whatsoever    yon    thai/    command.    1  shall  perform.     Westw.  Ho!, 
Ch.  XII.  107  b. 
ii.     Monks,    raising    bis  face  from  the  table,  bent  forwurd  to  listen   to 
what  the  woman  thou/d  say.     Dickens  'i. 
Note.     In    some    versies  of  a  similar  tenor  we  find  ahull  absent  in 
the  Anth.  Version. 

WhoBoever    is    angry    with  bis  brother  without  a  cause  sball  be 

in  danger  of  the  jiidguent.    Mattji.  V.  2'2. 
Whoeoevei  looketfa  on  a  woman  to  luat  after  her ,  bath  coumitteil 
adultery  with  her  already  in  hiH  heart,     ih. .  2f. 
In    like    manner    sullen    is    now    used    now    suppressed   in    d  e 
Staten-overzetting. 
Ji    rhetorical  questions  that  are  tantamount  to  negative  declarative 
•eniences.     Shall   in    this   kind    of   sentences   implies   but   a  slight 
•legree  of  unc«rtainty.     Thus    Who  shall  deciik  a  question  thut  hud 
fuzled  the  ablest  heads?  approximates  to   Who  is  likely  lo  deridf  u 
Viation  etc..  or  to  /  am  almost  convinceii  that  nobody  will  deci-U  u 


')    MoLLOV.  Ch-  V,  4»;    'j    Bais,  Cour..  I'^l ;     ')     Moi.uiy.  Cii.  V.  «. 


qttestion  etc.  Wtten  shall  such  a  hero  live  again?  approaches  to 
When  i$  mck  a  hero  likely  to  live  again?  or  to  J  am  almost  certain 
thai  such  a  hero  toill  never  liva  again. 

Who  thaU  tell  the  pleasnre  of  that  daj?    Sam.  Trr».,  Ch.  XIII,  178. 
Bis    blushes,    bis    stnmbles,  his  KwkwardneBB,  and  the  onmber  of 

feet   which  be  craebed  as  he  went  back  to  his  place,  who  thaU 

describe  or  calculate?     V*n.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V  47. 
And    had   timiditj    come    with    kaowledge,    who  $haU  say  —  wha 

gaess  what  passed  within  her?     Night  and  Uobn.,  445. 
The  ever-watchful    Williain  keeps    an  attentive  eye  at  this  season 

on  all  desei-ted  boases  wbicb  afford  promise  of  'swag',  and  sooner 

or  later  ho  is  sure  to  test  their  fastenings  with  professional  tools. 

Who  sKaU  blame  him?    Graph. 
Does  a  tiger  lie  in  wait  for  a  rat?   Or  thail  aa  elephant  charge  & 

tortoise?    Fall.  Idol,  Prol.,  21. 

26.    Should  as  a  verb  of  this  group  is  found  in : 

a)  certain  rhetorical  questions  tantamount  to  negative  declarative 
Bentences.  Like  shall  in  2ScI  it  expresses  but  a  slight  degree  or 
uncertainty,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  implies  at  the  same  time  some 
degree  of  (mock-)  diffidence  or  (mock-)  modesty.  Note  also  that  in 
coDtradistinctioD  to  shall  it  mostly  has  strong  stress.  Thus  in  the 
well-known  lines  ...A  simple  child . . .  That  gently  draws  its  breath 
What  ahould  it  know  of  death?  the  last  line  is  equivalent  to  Most 
probably  a  child  does  not  know  anything  of  death,  but  I  won't  be 
quite  positive  about  it. 

What  a   deal   of  secrets  Amelia  learned  which  Miss  Win  and  the 

black-eyed    youog  ladies    over    the    way    had    do    cognizance  of. 

As    indeed  bow  tliould  any  of  those  prim  and  repntablo  virgins  ?" 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XII,   119. 
"What'll    Fagin  sbj?"  inquired  the  Dodger.  —  "What?"  repeated 

Charley  Bates.  — "Ab  what?"  said  the  Dodger, —  "Why,  what 

thnuld  be  say?"  inquired  Charley  stopping  ratber  suddenly  in  bis 

mmitnenl.     Ol.  Twist,  Ch.  XIII,    28*. 
"There  are  going  to  be  many  chaoge^",  he  said  .  .  —  "I  am  ignorant 

of  any  changes",  said  Lu:;iuS|    "what  changes  ghouid  there  be?'*' 

Bell  ok  st.  Palls,  II,  Ch.  X.XVIII   203. 
■■I  don't  know  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sbard  wilt  say ,  if..."  — "What 

thould   tbey    say?     It   will    not    raake   the  smallest  difference  to- 

them".     Mau.  Lerovx,  Ch.  X. 
Who  ahovld  barm  uie?     Herew.,  -XA-i. 


b)  certain  pure  questions  implying  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
questtoner.  Thus  What  should  she  be  doing  there?  is  equivalent  to 
/  tcontUr  what  she  is  doivg.   or  What  can  she  be  doing  there? 

She  tav  B&rbara  at  her  hnBbaud'a  door:  what  ihould  Bbe  be  doing 
thereY    E.  Lysne,  II,  83. 

Note.  This  should  occurs  but  seldom  id  present  flnglish.  Thns 
for  Zott  by  bet  al  weteo?  Wte  <ou  io  d&t  groote 
bnis  woneo?  Wat  zou  dat  toch  bednideo?  we  conld 
hardly  say  'Should  he  know  alrtad;/?  *Who  thould  liot  in  that 
large  houte?  'What  should  it  fionify?  The  Bnglisb  fortbe  above 
Datcb  senUnces  would  run  /  mondtr  whtthtr  he  know*.  I 
mondtr  who  Itvei  in  that  large  house.  I  mondar  what  it  eignifiei. 
Bai>  (Cohp.  194)  gives  tbe  fallowiog  iDBtuDces:  What  thwU  he 
be  doing?  WTtere  shoaU  this  mtuic  be.',  od  wbicb  he  comments 
as  follows:  'The  speaker  seems  to  be  besitatiog,  revoWing  id 
his  mind  tbe  possible  wayBofsatisfactorily  aDaweriDg  theqaestioo. 
I  wonder  where  this  mnsic  is;  and  at  tbe  same  time  I  am  tryiD>{ 
to  make  it  out.' 

In  Shakespeare,  however,  this  should  is  frequent  enough. 
What  ihottJd  this  mean?     Hamlet,  IV.  7,  50. 
Brntns  and  Caesar:  what  tAouU  be  io  that  Caesar?  Jul.  Caks.,  I,  1,142. 
He  brushes  bis  hat  o'  morDiDgs:  what  shou/d  that  bode?     Mvi'ii 

ADO,  m,  2. 

Also  in  certain  subordinat«  questions  this  should  occurs  repeat*?dly. 
bolf  listened  if  the  footsteps  shouJd  return.     DoLf  Hevl, 
Note.     Sometinies  would  is  fonnd  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same 
connection    as    this    shou/d.     But    it    is  uDvlhing  but  improbable 
that  this  useof  icou/(i  should  be  considered  due  to  mere  careleBSness. 


ci    subordinate  statements  expressing  a  supposition  that  is  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind. 

Heaven    forbid    that    1  should  do  uny  man  an  injustice.     Cop.,  Cii. 

XXXV,  252a. 
I    cannot  bear  that  he  should  hear  it  from  any  one  but  me.    Cm/., 

Cm.  LIII.  4146. 
I    would  buve  sooner  given  my  forefinger  than  that  he  should  h^vc 

gone  to  the  dogs  thus.     Wf.stw.   Ho!.  Cii.  V,  41(i. 
I    can    hardly    imagine    any  thing    marc    unfortunate    than    that  he 

should  become  attached  to  either  of  vonr  sisters.     Heir  of  Rtoi;.. 

I,  Cii.  VII,  117. 
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Note.     Subordioate  statemeots  of  this  descrtptioD  are oftea  preceded 

by    expressions    of  the    followiog   import:     /(  it   {wot)  not  to  be 

expected.     It  it  (teas)  (im)poitibU. 
Perhaps    it    uras    a    resnlt    quite    different  from  yonr  expectations, 

that  Mr.  David  Panz  thould  have  retarned  from  the  West  Indies. 

Broth.  Jac,  389. 
I  haven't  aoy  reason  to  expect  that  you  sAou/t^  be  kinder  to  me  than 

to  tbera.    The  Harv.  of  8ik,  Ch.  II. 
Too    most    not    expect    that    I    should  (,'tve  you  any  particular  de- 
scription of  London.     Life  of  Chavl.  Brontk,  333. 
How  can  yon  expect  yonr  breaking  open  ray  letters  should  give  me 

pleasure?    Gooo-nat,  man,  II. 
I  do  not  expect  that  yon  should  owe  me  any  good  will  now.  Cop., 

Ch.  XXSIII,  237a. 
It    was    always    likely  Providence  should  be  fooder  of  him  than  of 

other  apprentices.     Broth.  Jac,  353, 
She  laboured  to  make  it  impossible  that  any  other  vr'ih  should  have 

bad  more  perfect  tenderness.     Sil.  Marn.,  Ch.  XVII,  138. 
It    was    impossible    that    a    plot    which    had  so  many  ramifications 

should  long  remain  entirely  concealed.     Clive,  517it. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  always  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  use  of  should  after  these  phrases.  Probably  its  employ- 
ment is  sometimes  due  to  the  laws  of  analogy.  Nor  are  the 
instances  unfrequent  in  which  it  is  found 'absent,  or  replaced 
by  an  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 
Is  it  possible  that  our  young  friend  never  heard  of  Jarndyce?    Bleak 

House.  Ch.  Ill,  13. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  looidd  ever  want  that  trifle.  Broth.  Jac,  364. 

d)    adnominal   clauses  expressing   a   supposition   that  is  a  mere 
conception  of  the  miod. 

A    survey  of  English  nouns  would  im^eed  be  deficient  which  should 

omit  that  curt,  stout,  slang  element  to  which  we  as  a  nation  are 

so  remarkably  prone.     Eari.e,   Phil.  §  374. 
I    conceive    that    his    state  of  mind  is  very  much  like  that  of  one 

who    should  sit  down  and  write  on  the  snn,  moon,  and  planets, 

without  ever  having  heard  of  Newton  or  Copernicus.  Freeman  '). 
A    minister  who  should  in  the  present  day  address  to  a  general  on 

active    service    such    a  letter...  would  be  driven  from  office  by 

universal  indignation  '). 


')     MoLLOY.  Cu.  IV,  49!    ')    Bain,  Coup.,  194. 
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27.  WUI  as  a  verb  of  this  class,  expresses  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  that  he  considers  the  action  or  state  mentioned  in 
the  predicate  as  probable.  In  describing  past  events  would  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  but  it  is  rather  uncommon.  The  idiom  is  by 
some  taken  exception  to.    Storm,  741. 

i.       This  wUl  be  the  Tower  of  London ,  I   suppose.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2249, 
"I  must  go  home,"  she  said  at  length.   'Tather  will  have  come  back 

and  will  not  know  where  I  am.'*     Kn.  Err.,  Ch.  VII,  54. 
Maroni  w(m*t  have  rehearsed  anything  else.  ib.  203. 
He  wiU  have  heard  the  placards  are  all  oyer  the  town.     D.  Grieve 

m,  24, 
Father'^  be  waiting  for  me.     Sil.  Marn.  Cu.  XVII,  138. 
How    old    should    you    say    that    neighbour    will    be.     News  from 

NowH.,  Ch.  VIII,  53. 
ii.     In    the    early    summer    of   1812    when    she  would  be  twenty-nine 

(to en   zy   negen   en   twintigjaarzalgeweestz^n)  she 

came   to   visit  her  uncle,     ib. ,  31. 
Of   the    two    younger    ones    I    have  very  slight  recollections,  save 

that    one,    a    darling    child,  under  five  years  of  age,  was  quite 

the  pet  nursling  of  the  school.     This  would  be  Kmily.     Life  of 

Ch^rl.  BRONTii,  55. 

Note.  The  companion  verb  shall  is  now  never  used  in  the  same 
sense.  The  Dutch  Ik  zal  een  font  gemaakt  hebben 
answers  to  I  dares  at/  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Instances, 
however ,  do  occur   in   Shakespeare. 

High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know  I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom. 
Haul  ,  IV,  7,  42. 


THE  VERBS  OF  THE  SECOND  GROUP. 


28.  The  verbs  of  the  second  group  are  to  he,  to  hare^  musty  need, 
^^ght,  shall  J  should,  will. 

The  meaning  of  these  verbs  is  often  indicated  by  some  word  or 
expression  in  the  principal  sentence  of  a  complex  sentence  containing 
»  subordinate  statement.  In  this  case  the  service  of  these  verbs  is 
Dot.  strictly  speaking,  required;  their  meaning  appears  more  or 
i«8  faded,  and  we  find  them  to  some  extent  varying  with  other 
verbs  of  the  same  group,  and  with  forms  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

29.  To  be  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is : 

fl»  a  decision  made  by  a  party  other  than  either  the  speaker  or 
the  perBOD  spoken  to. 
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Yon  are  to  give  this  to  John.     Mas.,  g  372. 

At  last,  when  the  boy  declared  a  desire  to  wish  his  father  good- 
night, Adrian  had  to  toll  him  that  he  wot  to  go  straight  to  bed 
from  the  snpper-table.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.  ,  Ch.  IV,  25, 

The  doctor  says  he  a  not  to  be  worried.     N.  E.  Gb.,  g  2297. 

6)    a  dispensation  of  Providence. 

My  reflections  at  these  times  were  always  associated  with  the  figure 

I  wot  to  make  id  life,  aad  the  distinguished  things  I  teat  to  do 

Cop.,  Cr.  XXII,  159. 
There  was  the  glass  that  %v(u  no  more  to  reflect  her  dear  sad  tace. 

Pbnd.  II,  Ch.  XX,  219. 
The   tender    heart    beat    no   more;    it  teat  to  have  no  more  pangs, 

no  more  doobts ,  no  more  griefs  and  trials.  Pekd.,  II,  Ch.XX,218. 
The  day   broke ,   the  day   which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  India. 

Clite,  518ft. 

Note  the  idiom  in: 
The  life  that  it  to  oome.     Good-nat.  uan,  I.   ==het  teven  hier- 

Yonr  fansband  IhatM  to  6«  =  U  vf  aanstaande  man.  (Also:  Your 

hnsband  that  tkaU  be.     Riv.  IV,  2.) 
This  LCTW  not  to  be.    Popes,  546i^^Dit  raocht  niet  zjjn.  (Also: 

It    might    not    be,    Fate    hod    ruled    otherwise.     Pekd.,    II.  Ch. 

XVI,  175.) 

c)    an  arrangement. 

She  u  to  be  married  next  week.     Mid.  ,  295. 

Tbe  queen  w  to  retorn  to  Windsor  Castle  from  Osborne  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  18,  and  her  Majesty  will  stay  there  for  about  three  weeks 
before  proceeding  to  tbe  Continent.  Tbe  Queen  it  to  be  at 
Buckingham  Palace  for  three  nights  during  the  last  week  iu 
February.     Trdtb. 

He  uvu  to  leave  that  uight,  after  supper,  in  a  post-cbaise  for 
Gravesend,  where  the  ship,  in  which  he  was  to  make  the  voyage 
lay.     Cop.,  Ch.  XVI,  121o. 

We  mere  to  go  in  a  carrier's  cart.     Cop.,  Ch.  II.  14a. 

He  joas  to  have  twelve  guineas  a  year  wages;  but  tbe  money  wat 
not  to  be  paid  unlil  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  mas  to  forfeit 
the  entire  twelve  guineas  in  the  lump,  if  he  misconducted  himself 
in  any  way  within  tbe  twelve  months.     Chores,  Three  Ai>t. 

We  accepted  the  terms  of  treaty  offered  to  us . . .  The  Englirii 
mere  at  once  to  take  themselves  ofl'  out  of  Afghanistui.  Sh. 
Hist.,  Ch.  IV,  51. 


so.  The  meonlDg  ot  to  bt  ie  ofbeii  foreshadowed  in  a  previous  part 
at  the  eentence.  This  is  done  by  BuchwoTdaaa  to  agree,  to  appoint, 
to  c^'ongt,  to  determine,  to  fix,  to  aettk,  etc.,  and  their  derivatives. 

The;  mdid  trttfaoat  word  of  moath  tfaat  one  of  them  was  to  take 

tbe   north  Iwlf  of  the  island ,    the  other  the  sooth  half.    Sroir 

OP  TWO  Ekolisbku. 
It   seems   to   be  Jleed  that  Fred  u  to  go  back  to  college.     Mid., 

Cb.  XL,  303. 
It  was  dtUrnoMd  by  the  pair  that  tbe  journe;  to  Borne  wot  to  be 

made  when   their  means  wonld  admit.     How  to  be  happt  ,  Ch. 

m,  85. 

It   was   arranged   that   tbey  imt*  to  set  off  for  this  place  in  three 
weekB.     LiPK  of  Ch.  Bsonte,  160. 

M.    Obs.  I.    In  eipressing  that  a  compnlsion,  arrangement,  et«.  has  not 

taken    effect,    we  nse  the  preterite  indicative  of  0  bt  followed  by 

to  have  +  past  participle. 
We    loere  to  have  been  married  in  two  years.     DoM.  Stob.  ,  N ,  330 

=  W^  haddait  lullan  trouman  over  twee  jaar. 
The   tmth    is,  at  ten  I  bad  an  appointment  nnder  a  certain  person's 

window,  who  tcai  to  have  been  ^oojtin^  at  the  moon  at  that  moment. 

Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  I,  9. 
The  monnment  utu  to  have  been  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue. 

Times. 

It.      To  be  is  often  fonod  to  vary  with  either  tkall  or  will  as  aniiliaries 

of  the  fntnre  tense. 
The  building  m  to  be  seven  storeys  in  height,  bat  a  portion  of  it 

wiU  rise  to  ten  storeys.    Times, 
III.     In    subordinate    statements,    after    words    or  phrases  implying  ao 

arrangement,    we  also    find    ehall  and  ihould  as  alternative  verbs 

for  to  be.     (42 ,  I.) 
It  bas  been  arranged  that  the  Parliamentary  point-to-point  steeple-chase 

tiall  take  place  on  Saturday.     Times'). 
It  had  been  arranged  that  be  ahouid  write  to  his  mother  as  soon  as 

be  could  obtain  permiseion,  and  that  the  letter  i^tw/tf  be  addressed 

to  me.     Tales  PlcKW,,  II,  29. 
It  bad  been  agreed  that  Meer  JafKer  ihould  separate  himself  from 

the  Nabob   and   carry  over  his  division  to  Clive.    Clivb,  517d. 


'     MoiLOT.  Cii.  IV.  9  2,  41. 

PoCTaNA.  A  Onurtmar  of  Late  \fodem  EnglM.  I. 
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IT.  In  present  English  we  find  no  instances  of  shall  or  should  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  ^  in  sentences  or  in  clauses  that  are 
not  subordinate  statements.  In  Elizabethan  English,  however, 
they  are  frequent  enough. 

About   this   son    that   should   have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Winter's  Talk  IV,  4  >)• 
Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Matth. 

XI,  8. 

In    the    following  sentence  should  seems  to  be  improperly  used  for 

was  to. 
Her   father   stood    straight   and  tall,   as  she  should  never  see  him 

again.     We  Two,  Ch.  XL. 

V.    The   idea   of  to  be  is  sometimes  expressed  more  explicitly  by  to  bs 
destined^  to  he  fated ,  to  be  due  or  phrases  of  like  import. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  destined  to  offend  all  the  men  that  day. 

Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill,  31. 
But  me ,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share.   Goldsm.  ,  Trav.,  1.  28. 
I   have  thrown  away  my  nurse's  belief  that  the  seed  of  David  was 

fated  to  conquer  the  whole  earth.    Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  846. 
The  second  big  game,  which  is  due  to  be  played  at  Lord's  on  the 

15th  inst.     TiMiB. 

VI.     To  be  is  also  found,  sometimes,  perhaps,  less  properly: 
a.     in  the  sense  of  ought  (should).  (38*  43.) 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  loDg-lived  day  ?  Good  Words. 
Such  rotten  reputations  as  you  have  to  deal  with ,  are  to  be  handled 

tenderly  indeed.     Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 
''I    won't    suffer   this  barrow  to  be  moved  another  step,"  said  Mr. 

Pickwick  resolutely ,  "unless  Winkle  carries  that  gun  of  bis  in  a 

different  manner."  —  "How  am  I  to  carry  it?"  said  the  wretched 

Winkle.     PicKW.,  Ch.  XIX,  164. 
I  remember  her  telling  me  that  if  I  had  any  thoughts  of  doing  a 

mean    or    wicked    action,   I  tvas  to  come  first  to  this  spot.     My 

FIRST   HAPPY    ChRISTM. 

In  northern  dialects  we  often  meet  with  to  fall  for  this  to  be.  Murray, 
i.  V.  fall,  82,  6. 

In  speeches  that  are  full  of  fresh  facts  and  new  thoughts  not  a 
word  is  to  be  lost,  while  the  repetition  of  old  ideas  and  the 
elaboration  of  familiar  arguments  fall  to  be  entirely  discarded 
or  to  be  summarized  in  a  dozen  lines.     Good  Words. 


1)    Taalst.,  V,  90. 


J 
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^    in  file  •enae  of  ma^  or  eon  wheo  followed  by  a  paasive  voice.  (689  i.) 
WImv0  £1  it  to  be  found.    N.  E.  Ok.  ,  §  2297. 
He  ill  not  to  be  fimnd  anywhere,  ib. 
The  man   of  teieiioe  knows  that  Canses  are  not  to  be  discovered. 

Liwia*y  PmUy  iMra.,  18. 
She  knew  fiur  too  little  of  even  what  there  w  to  be  known.  Kate. 

Laud.,  I«  Ch.  V,  98. 

7.      in  the  sense  of  to  have  and  mu$t.  (82,  a;  84,  b.) 

It  tt  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  military  efficiency  is  not  to 
be  left  to  chance,  bat  is  a  thing  that  governments  must  attend 
to.    Hacm   Mao. 

He  disliked  the  idea  of  the  necessary  call;  but  it  woe  to  be  done. 
Wiv.  AMD  Dadght.,  Ch.  XII,  125. 

All  was  preparation.  Fresh  sand  had  to  be  strewn  on  the  arena. 
New  tapestry  hangings  were  to  deck  the  galleries,  the  booses 
and  balconies  to  be  brave  with  drapery,  the  fountain  in  the 
market-place  woe  to  play  Rhine- wine.  Tounob,  Dovb  in  thb 
Eaolb's  Nkst,  II,  1. 

^.     in  the  sense  of  wUl.  (47.) 

When   are   you   to  give  me  your  judgment  on  my  library,  as  you 

premised?    School  for  Scand.,  II,  2. 
I   am   not   to   be  prejudiced  against  my  nephew  by  such  (men),  I 

promise  you.  ib. ,  II ,  8* 
Who   shall  I   have  to  work  for  when  father's  gone,  if  you  are  to 

go   and   take    notions   in  your  head  and  be  an  old  maid?    Sil. 

Mark.,  Ch.  XI,  88. 

c.     in  the  sense  of  ehaU,  (40,  a,  4.) 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  British  power  if  to  be 
paramount,  and  uncontested  in  South  Africa.     Times. 

^      in    the   sense    of  to  need^    to   deserve   in    such    locutions    as   WTuU 

was  to  be  dame?    He  is  to  be  pitied, 
n.      in  a  sense  approximating  to  to  serve  in  the  locution  That  is  to  say. 

82.    To  kaw0  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is 
a;    an  irresistiblo  power.  (84,  b,) 

In  October  the  expedition  sailed ,  but  it  had  to  make  it^  way  against 

adverse  winds.    Cuve,  5146. 
The   withdrawal  -  from  -Cabul   began.     It   was  the  heart  of  a  cruel 

winter.    The   English  had  to  make  their  way  through  the  awful 

Pass  of  Koord  Kabul.   8h.  Hist.,  Ch.  IV,  51. 
I  saw  he  ;bid  to  bite  his  Hps.    Tom  Brown  ,  Pt.  II ,  Ch.  Ill,  236. 

3* 
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Note.  Sentences  with  to  have  are  mostly  suggestive  of  a  condition 
to  be  fnlfilled  or  a  purpose  to  be  attained.  (Ch.  JtVlJL,  65,  iii ,  7.)  Such 
a  relation  is  sometimes  actually  expressed. 

K  you  wish  to  catch  the  train,  you  will  have  to  run  for  it.  Stop,  IT. 
I   shall   have   to    make    haste   then,  if  I  am  to  get  there  in  time. 
Crump.  ,  24  '). 

b)    a  task. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  two  letters  from  you,  and  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  last  words  of  my  dear  mother ,  who  is  no  more , 
were  words  of  good-will  and  gratitude  to  you  for  nursing  me. 
Pbnd.,  II,  Ch.  XX,  220. 

The  duties  of  a  reporter  are  manifold.  He  has  to  go  everywhere 
and  to  all  sorts  of  apparent  impossibilities.     Good  Words. 

33.    Obs.  I.     To  have  is  sometimes  emphasized  by  the  adverb  perforce. 
I  h{id  perforce  to  return  to  Key  West  and  try  again.     Times. 

II.     The    meaning    of   to   have   is    approximately  expressed  also  by  the 

phrases    to  be  obliged  (bound,  compelled,  constrained,  forced),  and 

by  to  be.  (31,  vi,  y.) 

Finding    in    his    brother    a    favoured    rival ,   he  has  been  obliged  to 

mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  assistance.     School  por 

SCAND. ,   I,   1. 

There  are  many  disagreeable  things  in  society  which  you  are  bound 
to  take  down .  and  to  do  so  with  a  smiling  face.  Snobs,  Ch.  1, 18. 

I  am  compelled  to  offer  a  straightforward  statement  on  the  subject,  ib. 

They  have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  the  result  was  disap- 
pointing,    ib. 

I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious 
landlady.     Spect.,  XII. 

These  phrases  are  avoided  before  a  passive  infinitive.  Instances  are, 

however,  now  and  again  found.     Storm,  693. 
The    fuller   form  is  obliged  to  be  retained.     Morris,  Elem.  Less,  op 

Engl.  Acc.  *). 
The    leather    hat-box    was    obliged   to    be  raked  up  from  the  lowest 

depth  of  the  boot     Pickw.  «\. 
Spare    stores    which    are   obliged   to   be  taken  on  board  in  a  hurry. 

Peter  Simple.  *) 


\ 


')    Malmstedt,  Stud,  in  Engl.  Gramm.,  II.    2)    Stokm. 
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III.    In   colloquial   language  have  is  often  followed  by  a  redundant  goU 
The   trade   of  beggar   has  got  to   be  learnt  as  well  as  any  other. 

Dot.  QBEAaDf  Thb  Eternal  Woman,  Ch.  I. 
It  is  forwards  that  I  have  got  to  look,    ib.,  Ch.  II. 

84.    Jbff  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is 

a)  an  inevitable  fote,  an  unalterable  decree.  In  this  sense  must 
is  suggestive  of  such  an  expression  as  There  is  no  help  for  it  There 
is  no  avoiding  it.  Dutch:  Er  is  niets  aan  te  doen.  Het  kan 
niet  anders  of. 

All  men  muet  die. 

Things   can't   last   as  they  are:  there  must  be  all  sorts  of  reforms 

soon.    Mid.,  Ch.  XLV,  885. 
Pride  must  have  a  fall,    ib.,  Ch.  LXXIV,  558. 

b)  an  irresistible  power. 

''That's  all  very  fine",  said  Fred  pettishly ,  ''what  is  a  fellow  to  do? 

I  must  go  into  the  Church  now!**     Mid.,  Ch.  XXXV,  250. 
Psha!    what  signifies   kneeling,   when   you  know  I  must  have  you. 

Riv. ,  IV,  2. 
A    person    without    a    university    education    cannot    tell    what  the 

requirements    are    to   which  a  man  must  come  up  in  these  days. 

Heir  of  Rbdc.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  61. 
She  may  go  to  Heaven  before  me.    If  God  commands  it,  she  must. 

Shirley,  II,  Ch.  XI,  226. 
It    was    her   own    design  —  her    own    scheme,    small    as   it  was, 

compared   with   that  other  vast  project.     She  was  anxious  about 

it     It  had  to  succeed;  it  must  succeed.     All  Sorts,  Ch.  IX. 

Note.  Also  sentences  with  must  may  be  suggestive  of  the  idea  which 
is  mostly  implied  in  those  with  to  have.  (32,  a.)  Must  differs  from 
to  have  in  that  it  is  more  forcible.  See  also  Bradley,  Engl.  Stud., 
XXVI,  151. 

This  must  be  distinctly  understood,  or  nothing  wonderful  can  come 
of  the  story  1  am  going  to  relate.     Christm.  Car.  ,  1,  6. 

A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs ,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  society  ^). 

r)    a  strong  moral  obligation ,  an  urgent  advisability.    In  its  weaker 
form  this  idea  is  expressed  by  should  and  ought. 

He  must  do  as  he  is  bid.     Mas.  ,  §  240. 

You  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject.     School  for  Scand.,  11,3. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  must  look  to  bis  laurels.     Ath. 


1;    Schvjdt,  §  i51,  A. 
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I  have  to  look  after  you  jonog  ladies,  and  you  must  conduct 
yourselves  with  the  strictest  decorum.  New  Prince  Fort.,  Ch.  XIV. 

Tou  must  give  up  practising  chemistry  by  yourself.  Tom  Brown, 
Pt.  U,  Ch.  m,  236. 

Tou  must  know  that  one  day  last  week  she  desired  me  to  write 
verses  on  her  ponies.    School  for  Scand.  ,  II ,  2. 

d)    an  uncontrollable  desire  or  determination.    Mas.  §  240.    This 
miAst  approximates  to  either  imll  (47,  a),  or  shall  (40,  a,  3). 

I  must  and  will  have  my  own  way.     Mas.,  §  240. 

So  you  must  always  be  meddling,  must  you?  ib. 

These  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from;  but  now  you  must 
have  your  coach  —  vis-a-vis  —  and  three  powdered  footmen. 
School  for  Scand.,  U,  1. 

I  must  have  a  copy  (of  the  epigram),  ib.,  II,  2. 

My  father  suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  book- 
sale,  twenty  miles  off,  which  would  last  four  days,  and  attend 
it  he  must.    Caxt.  ,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  13. 

"Who  cried  stop?"  said  Squeers,  turning  savagely  round.  —  *I," 
said  Nicholas ,  stepping  forward.  ''This  must  not  go  on.** ....  ''I  say 
must  not'*  repeated  Nicholas,  nothing  daunted;  ''shall  not!  I 
wiU  prevent  it"     NicH.  Nick.,  Ch.  XIII.  78. 

I  will  not  be  put  down,  Mr.  Fang ,  you  must  hear  me.  Ol.  Twist  '). 

35.    Obs.  I.     Must,  originally  a  preterite,  is  used  in  expressing 

a.     an    actual    inevitableness    or   compulsion   belonging   to  the  present 
time.     For  instances  see  previous  §. 

j3.      an  actual  inevitableness  or  compulsion  belonging  to  the  past  time. 
As     such    it   is    almost   confined    to    subordinate   clauses,    chiefly 

subordinate  statements  and  questions. 
The  guest  had  again  and  again  to  remind  himself  that  he  must  not 

outstay  his  welcome.     Nbw  Prince  Fort.,  Ch.  XVI. 
I    should    say  that  the  marriage  must  not  be  decided  on  until  she 

was  of  age.     Mid.,  Ch.  VIII,  48. 
He   went   forward    to    meet    his    uncle,   prepared  to  suppress  the 

agitation    he   must   feel,    whatever   news    be    was  to  hear.     Sil. 

Marn.,  Ch.  XIII,  103. 
I    felt    uncomfortable   about    going    to    breakfast.    However,  as  it 

must   be    done,    I    went    down    after    two    or    three   false  starts 

half-way.    Cop.,  Ch.  VIII,  58. 
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As  for  Alexander  Junior ,  John  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
scene   which  miuBt  take  place.     Kath.  Laud.  ,  I ,  Ch.  XIII ,  237. 

We  also  find  wnui  expressing  an  actaal  inevitableness  or  compulsion 
of  the  jwst  in  pnncij^sl  sentences ,  which ,  though  direct  state- 
ment! in  form ,  are  virtually  subordinate  statements.  Bradley, 
E.  8.,  XXVI;  Stof.,  E.  S.,  XXVIII;  Schulzb,  E.  S.,  XX;  A. 
Malmstedt,  Stud,  in  English  GaAinfAR,  I.  Thus  in  His  ptarents 
treat  him  like  a  child.  Latt  night  he  must  go  early  to  bed ;  thenthii 
morning  he  mu$t  ask  leave  to  go  /or  a  walk  (Bradley),  such  an 
expression  as  they  told  him  may  be  inserted  after  La«/ni(^A/,  and 
is  really  in  the  speaker's  mind,  although  not  actually  expressed. 

Lydgate  was  convinced  that  Fred  was  in  the  pink-skinned  stage 
of  typhoid  fever.  He  must  go  to  bed  immecuately,  mta/ have  a 
regular  nurse,  and  various  appliances,  and  precautions mio/ be 
used  about  which  Lydgate  was  particular.  Mid.,  Ch.  XXVI,  191. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sedley  was  writing  cards  for  a  party ;  the  Osbomes 
had  given  one,  and  she  must  not  be  behindhand.  Van.  Fair, 
I ,  Ch.  X VIII ,  183. 

When  this  miut  does  occur  in  pure  principal  sentences,  i.  e.  in 
such  as  can't  be  looked  upon  as  concealed  subordinate  state- 
ments, it  is  very  emphatic.  In  affirmative  sentences  it  is 
therefore  often  followed  by  needs  or  of  necessity.  See  also  Ob- 
servation III. 

No  one  must  know  that  half  his  memory  was  gone.    Romola. 

It  was  seldom  that  a  white  freeman  in  Barbadoes  or  Martinique, 
in  Guiana  or  at  Panama .  was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labour. 
But  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  first  be  without 
slaves.    Hist.,  IX,  274. 

The  weaving  must  stand  still  a  long  while  this  morning,  for 
now  Eppie  must  be  washed  and  have  clean  clothes  on.  Sil. 
Mark.,  Ch.  XIV,  lU. 

Arrived  at  Keswick  I  must  needs  recklessly  risk  my  life.  Ksv. 
OF  Rev.  »), 

A  commander  like  Mansfeldt,  who  could  not  pay  his  soldiers, 
must  of  necessity  plunder  where  he  was.     Gardiner  •). 

When    no    such    stress   is    intended  must  is  not  used    in  present 

English    as   a  preterite  indicative  in  pure  principal  sentences. 

Thus  we  could  not  say  *  Yesterday  I  must  go  to  bed  at  nine  o* clock. 
*//«  must  die  a  month  ago, 

7.)      a  hypothetical  ioevitableness. 

His  feeble  and  QDcaltivated  mind  was  incapable  of  perceiving  that 
the  riches  of  Calcutta ,  had  they  been  even  greater  than  he  imagined, 
would  not  compensate  him  for  what  he  must  lose ,  if  the  European 
trade  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other  quarter. 
Clive,  513a, 
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K  one    did    not  work  with  such  men  as  are  at  hand,  things  must 

come  to  a  dead-lock.     Mid.,  Ch.  XL VI,  344. 
If  Parliament  were  to  he  prorogued  before  Christmas-day,  all  these 

things  must  be  disposed  of  before  the  rise  on  Tuesday.    Graph. 
They    knew   well    enough    what  direction  the  discussion  must  take 

if  it  were  prolonged.    Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  107. 

For  this  miut  another  turn  of  expression  is  mostly  chosen.  Thus 
for  the  two  last  quotations  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  usage  to  say:  They  knew  toell  enough  what  direction  the 
discussion  could  not  fail  to  take,  if  it  were  prolonged.  If  PdrliO' 
ment  were  to  be  prorogued  before  Christmas-day .  cUl  these  things 
would  hanfe  to  he  disposed  of  before  the  rise  on  T\iesdag. 

n.     In  expressing  that  a  hypothetical  inevitableness  has  not  come  about, 
we  use  the  preterite  subjunctive  followed  by  have  -\-  past  participle. 

But  for  him  I  must  have  died.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XLIII,  337. 
If  the  piece  had  been  loaded ,  he  must  inevitably  have  shot  himself 
dead  upon  the  spot     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  163. 

III.  Must  is  sometimes   emphasised   by  the  adverb,  adjuncts  needs 
or  of  necessity  (see  above). 

Pisistratos  must  needs  go  also  to  town  and  see  the  world.     Caxt., 

Pt.  IV,  Ch.  m,  93. 
Pray    to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague  That  needs  must  light  on 

this  ingratitude.    Jul.  Caes.  ,  1 ,  1 ,  60. 
Lady  Brocknell,   who   was  dramatically  disposed,  must  needs  have 

her  tableaux,  like  everybody  else.   My  fbiknd  Jim,  Ch.  IX,  61. 
A    bolder  man  than  Trotty  Veck  must  needs  have  drawn  upon  his 

boldness  largely,  to  deny  it.     Chimes,  I,  17. 

IV.  An  inevitableness  (34,  a)  is  also  expressed  by  the  phrases  ft>te 
bound f  cannot  fail,  cannot  help,  cannot  but. 

What  has  happened  is  precisely  what  was  bound  to  happen  in  these 

circumstances.     Times. 
«  Will  they  like  me  ?"  —  "Everybody,"  he  said,  ''is  bound  to  like  you.- 

All  Sorts,  Ch.  V,  48. 
Increased    community    of   interests    cannot  fail  to  draw  the  Anglo* 

Saxon  nations  closer  together.     Times. 
I  canU  help  relating  here  a  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  point  in 

question.     Snobs,  Ch.  I,  17. 
He   could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  a  great  match  for  any  fiBurmer^s 

daughter.     Nev.  too  late,  I,  Ch.  II,  37. 

An   irresistibleness  (34,   b)  is  also  expressed  by  to  ^  (81,  Ti,  7), 
to  have  (32,  a),  and  equivalent  phrases  (33,  11). 
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Muit  beiog  a  defeoti?e  verb,  one  or  other  of  these  verbs  or  phrases 
is  often  nnaToidable. 

Sorelj  no  thing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a  stranger  to  one's  heart.  Brv.,  Ul,  8. 

h  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  weaknesses  of  the  fathers. 
Pknd.,  it,  Ch.  V,  58. 

y.     Mtut  not  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  may  not.  (62.) 
One   mint  not   look  at  a  horse,   while  another  may  leap  over  the 
hedge.    Obv.  Col.,  Ch.  V,  76. 

Ti.  When  the  idea  of  inevitableness  is  expressed  in  the  head-sentence, 
ihould  takes  the  place  of  mtut  in  the  clause. 

It  was  vnemUMe  that  a  conflict  ehould  arise  between  Agnosticism 
and  Theology.    Huxl.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  1096. 

36.  Meed  is  used  when  the  actiug  power  is  a  requirement.  When 
connected  with  a  nogatlve,  and  in  questions,  it  answers  to  the  Dutch 
behoeven,  when  not  connected  with  a  negative,  to  the  Dutch 
dienen.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  found  without,  sometimes 
with  to  be.  Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  For  need  when  con- 
structed with  a  gerund  (-clause),  see  Ch.  XIX,  20. 

Yon  needn't  mind  sending  np  to  me  if  the  child  cries    Ol.  Twist, 

Ch.  I,  5*. 
We  need  talk  of  this  no  more.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXIII,  173a. 
Yon    need   not    to    think    that   you're   a   neglected   man   of  science. 

Shirley,  I,  Ch.  V,  78. 
I    consider  the  ode  beyond  the  scope  of  those  for  whom  this  book 

is    intended,    and    it    needs    not  to  be  discnssed  on  that  account. 

T.  Hood,  Enol.  Versif. ,  43. 
Need   I    tell    my   reader   that  so  inoocent  a  girl  as  Susan  was  too 

high-minded    to    watch   the   effect  of  her  proceedings  behind  the 

curtains?     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  VI,  72. 
Blank  verse  neede  to  be  relieved  by  toe  greatest  intensity  of  thought 

and  expression.     Acad. 
We    need   to    look   a  little  more  closelv  into  the  matter  before  we 

can  accept  the  Syndicate's  suggestion  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Times. 
One    would   need   to    be    learned    in  tae  fashions  of  those  times  to 

know   how   far   in    the   rear  of  thea  Mrs.  Glegg's  slate-coloured 

silk    gown    must  have  been.     Mill  on  the  Floss,  Ch.  VII,  45. 
"Is    yonrs    a  strong  constitution?**  inc aired  Tozer.     Paul  said,  he 

thought   not.     Tozer   replied    that   be   thought  not  also,  judging 

from  Paul's  looks,  and  that  it  was  a  pity,  for  it  need  be.    Domb., 

Ch.  XII,  105. 
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''IVs  only  aboat  joiiDg  Twist,  my  dear!**  said  Mr.  Sowerbnrj, 
"a  very  good-looking  boy  that,  my  dear!"  —  ''He  need  be,  for 
he    eats    enough!"  observed  the  lady.     Ol.  Twist.,  Ch.  V,  13a. 

37.    Obs.    i.     The  form  need  not  is  used 

a.      in  expressing  the  absence  of  a  requirement  in  time  present  (36). 
j3.      in  expressing  the  absence  of  a  requirement  in  time  past ,  but  only 
in  suboi*dinate  clauses,  chiefly  subordinate  statements. 

I  thought  he  need  not  have  asked  the  question.     Hero  ,  78. 

He    told    me   that  I  need  not  make  myself  at  all  uneasy  about  his 

daughter*s  unhappiness.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  276a. 
The  waiter  was  told  that  he  need  not  stay.     Pride  and  Prej.  '). 

Instead  of  need  not  we  find  in  the  preterite  indicative  did  not  need, 
occasionally  needed  not{?),  chiefly  in  principal  sentences,  unless, 
indeed,  one  of  the  verbs  or  phrases  is  chosen  mentioned  in  Obs.  iii. 

Lines  of  Wordsworth  were  on  his  lips ;  the  little  well-known  volume 
was  in  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not  need  to  bring  it  out.  Rob. 
Elsm. ,  I,  51. 

One  did  not  need  to  be  told  that.     Herew.,  26^. 

Needed  not  or  did  not  need  is  occasionally  found  also  in  subordinate 

clauses. 
They  promised  with  the  eyes  what  they  needed  not  to  promise  with 

the  tongue.     A.  Hope,  Chhok.  of  Count. Ant. ,  Ch,  III,  82. 

II.  In   expressing  that   a  requirement,   though  on  a  certain  condition 

it    would    have    been    absent,    has  taken  effect ,  we  use  need  not 

followed  by  have  -\-  past  participle. 
You  need  not  have  told  me  that.     Bankr.  Heart  ,  1 ,  20. 
Burke    need   not    have   regretted    that    its    (chivalry)   days  are  over. 

TozER ,  Childe  Harold  ,  52. 

III.  Certain  ideas  akin  to  that  expressed  by  need  may  also  be  expressed  by: 

a.      to  be  bounds  to  be  caUsd  vpon,  to  require. 

Geographers    are   not  bound   to    be   also  geologists.     Lewes,  Hist. 

Phil.,  48. 
The   Government  ts  nyt  called  upon  to  increase  the  troops.     Times. 
You  did  not  require  to  be  a  lover  of  music  to  fall  beneath  the  spell 
of  such  a  voice  as  that.     Trilby,  II,  104. 

S.      Various    phrases    containing   one  or  other  of  the  nouns  call,   need, 
occasion,  use. 
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L      Tkmrt  i$  no  call  for  jou  to  snigger.    Fall.  Id.,  Ch.  V,  85. 
ToaVe  no  call  to  catch  cold.    Sil.  Mark.  ,  Ch.  XIII ,  102. 
ii.     A   tme   womaD  gi^es  —  (her  life ,   if  need  be).     Never  too  late  , 
Ch.  VI,  71. 
We  mo8t  lose  our  all ,  if  need  be ,  in  order  to  do  our  dntj.  Rise. 
iii.    Ton  havenU  need  to  say  so  much.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  288a. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Roger  should  have  told;  he  had  no  need  to  begin 
so   soon    about   his  brother's  failure.     Wives  and  Daught.,  Ch. 
VIII,  78. 
Mj  driver  was  profuse  with  his  apologies , -as ,  indeed ,  he  had  need 
to  be.    Lord  Brabourne,  Aunt  Jane  at  the  seaside,  Ch.  I. 
iv.     There  is  no  need  for  you   to  part  with  the  writing,  against  your 
inclination.    Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXVII,  288. 
He    takes    aim    against    the    bird.     TTtere   is   fw  need  for  missing, 
and  he  does  not  miss.     Times. 
V.     Scrooge   had   no   occasion   to    be  told   that  the  bell  was  upon  the 
stroke  of  one.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  47. 
''Sir    Modbury    Dedlock,**    says  Mrs.  Rouncevell,    ''was,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  say  ,  on  the  side  of  the  blessed  martyr."   Bleak  House, 
Ch.  Vn.  55. 
yi.     It    is    of  no    use   to   advertise   the  fact  that   you  are  interested  in 
Jack*s  doings.     Kath.  Laud.,  II  109. 

y.      the  phrase  had  need  when  followed  by  an  infinitive  without  fo,    in 

which  case  need  is  an  adverb. 
Fred  had  need  be  careful.     Mid.,  Ch.  LXXXVI  ,  614. 
You*d   need   try    and    help    me  keep  things  together.     Sil.  Marn.  , 

Ch.,  IX,  62. 
Your   wife   had  need  have  one  (a  will),  for  yon  hardly  know  your 

own   mind  enough  to  make  both  your  legs  walk  one  way.  ib. 
I  had  need  have  it  well  roasted  and  good  sauce  to  it ,  if  I  pay  so 

dear.     Doer.  Faust.,  I,  4,  12. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  need  as  used  in  the  above  phrase 
was  originally  a  noun ,  and  that  had  need  +  infinitive  has 
been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  had  rather  -f  infinitive  (Ch.11,  27). 

38.  Ought  is  used  when  the  acting  power  Is  an  obligation  prescribed, 
by  duty,  civility,  courtesy,  propriety  or  advisability.  (43,  a.) 

They  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse.     Lady  op  Lyons,  1,  1. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  nonsense  at  your  time  of  life.  ib. 

39.  Obs.  I.     Ought  is  sometimes  used  where  a  Dutchman  would  think 

of  a  being  in  a  position.  Thus  He  ought  to  know  oflen 
answers  to  the  Dutch  Hy  kan  bet  we  ten.  Should  is  used 
similarly.  (44,  i.) 
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I  have  been  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  they  would 
agree  cheerfally  to  contribute  a  subsidy,  in  common  with  the 
other  colonies,  to  the  Imperial  Navy.     Oc. ,  Ch.  II,  88. 

**Do  you  know  your  mistresses  name  ?''  —  ''She  has  been  my  mistress 
a  long  time  sir",  answered  Peggotty,  **I  (mght  to  it."  Cop.,  Ch. 
IV,  23a. 

If  these  have  become  Gladstonites ,  Mr.  Bolton  ought  to  wipe 
out  the  defeat  he  suffered  in  1886.     Graph. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey  ought  to  know  something  about  wine.     Titbits. 

He  was  close  to  her  just  then ,  gentlemen ,  so  he  really  ought  to  know. 
Tales  Pickw.,  203. 

II.  Ought ,  although  properly  a  preterite  subjunctive,  mostly  expresses 

an    actual   obligation    either  present  or  past,  the  latter  only  in 

subordinate   statements   and   subordinate    questions. 

For  instances  of  ought  expressing  a  present  obligation,  see  above. 

Ought  expresses  a  past  obligation  in  : 

It  was  now  determined  in  good  earnest  that  something  ought  to  be 

done  for  ber  without  delay.     D.  Heyl.  ,  147. 
He  asked  me  what  ought  to  be  done. 

In  principal  sentences  and  in  clauses  that  are  not  either  subordinate 
statements  or  questions ,  a  past  obligation  is  expressed  by  It  wtu 
my  duty  J  and  other  phmses  of  like  import.     See  Obs.  iv. 

I  offered  him  my  help  because  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

You  had  no  business  to  meet  Mr.  Campion  without  my  knowledge. 

Fall.  Idol.,  Ch.  V,  80. 
I  liad  no  business  to  make  public  either  my  doubts  or  fears.    John 

Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  192. 
What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day?     Wash.  Irv., 

Bracebridoe  Hall. 

Ought  does  not  seem  to  be  available  in  expressing  a  conditional 
obligation.  Thus  for  If  you  had  children,  it  would  be  your  duty  to 
give  them  a  proper  education  we  could  not  say :  *If  you  had  children^ 
you  ought  to  give  them  a  proper  education.  Similarly  If  you  had 
had  children  J  it  would  fiave  been  your  duty  to  give  them  a  proper 
education  could  not  be  replaced  by:  *  If  you  had  had  children,  you 
ought  to  have  given  them  a  proper  education.  Compare,  however, 
should  (43,  III). 

III.  In  expressing  that  an  actual  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled  we  use 

ought  followed  by  have  -\-  past  participle. 

We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done^  and 
we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 
Book  of  Com.  Pray. 
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I  De?er  loved  mj  godmother  as  I  <mght  to  have  done.    Bleak  House  , 

Ch.  ni,  10. 
I  felt  sensible  of  filling  a  place  in  her  house  that  ought  to  have  been 

empty,    ib. 

IT.  Besides  the  phrases  illustrated  in  Obs.  ii,  we  find  for  ought  a 
variety  of  others,  as  may  be  seen  Id  the  following  quotations. 
See  also  31,  vi,  a. 

The  parents  want  the  child's  help  and  care,  the  child  is  bound 
to  give  it;  that  is  all  it  needs  to  know.     Rob.^El8M.,  I,  196. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  military  authorities  to  co-operate  with  the 
civil  administration.     Times. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  bitsiness  of  the  law  to  prevent  a  fool  from 
risking  his  own  life ,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.    Times. 

40.  Ska/I  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is  the  will  of  some 
person  for  anything  thought  of  as  a  person)  directed  towards  the 
actions  of  another  person  or  a  thing.  In  describing  past  events  the 
preterite  indicative  should  is  used  for  shall.  The  preterite  sub- 
junctive should  has .  besides .  some  particular  meanings  of  its 
ovm  calling  for  special  discussion.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  the  following 
distinctions : 

a)  The  acting  power  is  the  will  of  the  speaker :  8?iall  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  persons. 

Volition  of  the  speaker  becomes  manifest  in 

1;    a  command. 

Thou  shcUt  have  none  other  gods  bnt  me. 

Note.     When    obedience    is    taken    as    a    matter    of  course,  wiil  is 
often  used  for  shall, 

s.  as  a  courtesy  form ,  as  when  a  master  speaks  to  a  servant.  See 
Alf.  ,  The  Queen's  English,  §  319;  Molloy,  Ch.  I,  23. 

Ton    wiU  see  that  due  precautions  are  taken.     H.  E.  G. ,  169,  N. 

You  wHl  tell  your  father,  Sam,  that ,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  him  in  his  present  situation,  I  shall  be  most  willing  and 
ready  to  lend  him  any  aid  in  my  power.     Pickw.,  Ch.  LII,  479. 

You  vpill  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear,  sit  down  at  the  writing- 
table  and  pen  me  a  pretty  little  letter  to  Miss  Crawley.  Van. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  270. 

Johnson  will  repeat  to  me  to-morrow  morning  before  breakfast , 
without  book,  and  from  the  Greek  Testament,  the  first  chapter 


of  Uie  Epistle  ofBuntPaaltotbeEphesiani.  Dohb.,  Ch.  XII,  107. 
Well,  niece,  jon'lt  Follow  qs.    Sil,  Makn.,  Ch.  XI,  82. 

iD  the  langiiage  of  remODBtrance ,  expos tnlatioo. 

Ton  mil  diDB  here  to-morrow,  aod  every  day  Mi«s  Swartz  comes, 
yon  wiii  be  here  to  pay  your  respects  to  b«r.  Vak.  Fair,  I,  218. 

'I  tell  yon ,  yon  are  Dot  fit  to  be  ia  a  gentleman's  honse,"  thnndered 
the  father.  'A  rftok  atheist,  a  lying  infidel.  It  is  against  natnie 
that  yon  should  call  a  parsonage  yonr  home."  ~~  "It  is  not 
particniarly  homelike!"  said  the  son  bitterly.  *I  can  leare  it 
when  yon  please."  —  "Can!"  eiclaimed  the  father  in  a  fury, 
"yon  will  leave  it,  sir,  and  tbis  very  day  tool"  Wb  Two, 1, 28. 

'We  were  treapassing,  it  seems,"  said  Wardle.  —  "I  don't  eare," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I'll  bring  the  action."  — "No,  yon  won't," 
said  Wardle.     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  171. 

a  threat,  promise  or  vow. 

Yon  Aall  smart  for  this.     Picxw.,  Ch.  II,  6. 

If  yon    bort  a  hair  of  her  head ,  yon  »haU  answer  it     Chuz.  ,  Ch. 

U,3!)2a. 
While  I  see  yon   carrying   oat  high  intentioDS  witli  vigour,  yoa 

$haU  have  my  nnfiuling  support.    Mid.,  Ch.  XLV,  383. 
If  yon   will  call  at  my  bonse  in  a  day  or  two,  yon  Aall  bare  a 

letter  of  introdnctlon  to  hie  lordship.     Bain,  Comf. ,  180. 
Any  person  who  can  supply  certain  information  as  to  the  death  of 

Clarence  Knyvett ,  thail  receive  a  reward  of  500  francs  on  addressing 

himself  to  the  andersigned.     Tents  of  Shsu,  Ch.  XVII. 
I    am    a   snitor   for  your   daughter's  hand  —  the  settlements  (Aotf 

be    worthy    her    beauty  and  my  station.     Lady  of  Ltonb,  I,  1. 

&iaU    is    also    used    when    a   person    speaks    of  himself  in  the  3rd 

perBon. 
Come    and  live  with  as,  brother;  we'll  care  for  yon  —  Do  come! 

Fanny   thaii  love   yon.     Fanny  can   work  for  thee.    Night  and 

Morn.,  339. 

Note.  Like  the  Dutch  beloven,  to  promite  is  somedmeB  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  warrant,  to  oMiurt.  When  a  statement  is  followed 
by  a  Benteoce  with  to  promise  in  tbis  sease.  the  use  of  ihalt 
is  kept  np ,  although  any  idea  of  a  perBon  or  thing'  being  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  another  is  in  this  case  absent.  The  same 
usage  is  often  extended  to  statements'  to  which  no  such  sentence 
16  appended,  but  which  clearly  suggest  it. 

Though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind ,  it  thati 
never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you.   School  fox  Scand.,  II,  1. 
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Mary  duaCi  come  to  hear  any  more  of  yoar  reasoning ,  I  promise 
yoQ.    ib.,  II 9  2. 

But  out  hunting y  if  you  can  sit  npon  yoar  horse,  no  one  $haU 
know  that  yon  are  not  as  good  as  another.    Good  Wobds. 

And  if  yon  will  but  lend  me  yoar  gown,  There  is  none  »haU,  know 
us  in  fiur  London  town.    Old  Ballad. 

If  you  look  through  history,  you  ahaU  find  that  it  has  always  been 
so.    Alf.,  The  Queen's  English,  §  319. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  in  France  or  Italy  in  which  you  ahail  not 
see  some  noble  countryman  of  your  own  .  .swindling  inn-land- 
lords.   Van.  Faib,  II,  Ch.  I,  9. 

The  use  of  BhaU  as  in  the  above  quotations  has  given  rise  to  much 
comment.  Thus  about  the  following  quotation  from  Addison: 
There  is  not  a  girl  in  town  InU  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a 
mask,  and  $he  shdl  dress  like  a  shepherdess  ^  Bain  (H.  E.  Gr.) 
observes  that  'as  nobody  compels  her  to  dress  that  way,  will 
should  be  used  in  this  case.** 

Stofpel  (Taalst. ,  III,  171)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  shaU  in 
this  sentence  may  have  been  used  archaically  to  denote  inevitable 
futurity  which  it  often  does  in  Shakespeare,  or  that  Addison's 
dictum  may  be  considered  as  a  burlesque  prophecy. 

Dean  Alford's  explanation  would  have  run  differently.  Commenting 
on  the  use  of  shall  in  If  you  look  through  history,  you  shdl  find 
thai  it  has  always  been  sOy  he  observes:  "The  account  of  it  seems 
to  be  that  the  speaker  feels  as  perfect  a  certainty  of  the  result, 
as  if  it  were  not  contingent ,  but  dependent  only  on  his  absolute 
command." 

8)    the  expression  of  a  determination. 

One  more  cast  of  the  line,  and  that  shall  be  the  last     D.  Heyl. 
No,    no    madam,    you    shall  throw   away   no   more  sums  on  such 

unmeaning  luxury.     School  for  Scand.  ,  II,  I. 
I  will  alter  this :  this  shall  be  altered ,  were  there  ten  Mrs.  Yorkes 

to  do  battle  with.     Suihl.,  II,  Ch.  XVI,  329. 
Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour,  they  «AanV conceal  their 

wedding;  that  shall  be  public,  I  am  resolved.  Good-nat.  man,  II. 
Martin  and  Mark  sat  looking  at  the  people  as  they  passed ,  debating 

every   now   and   then   what   their   first   step   sliould   be.     Chuz.  , 

Ch.  XXXV,  279a. 

4>    the  expression  of  a  desire. 

Moses  shall  give  me  further  instructions  as  we  go  together.  School 
FOR  Scand.,  Ill,  1. 
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For  ye  shaU  know  that,  though  we  worshipped  God  |  And  heard 
mass  duly,  still  of  Swithiod  |  The  Greater,  Odin  and  his  house 
of  gold  I  The  noble  stories  ceased  not  to  be  told.  Earthly 
Par.  Prol  ,  4a. 

5)    the  expression  of  a  solicitude. 

I   was   obliged    to   confess  that  Miss  Mowcher  and  I  were  wholly 

nnacqnainted.     ''Then  yon  $hall  know  her/*  said  Steerforth.  Cop^ 

Ch.  XXn,  162ft. 
I'll    answer   for   it   the   next    batch  $hall  be  as  good.  Sil.  Marn., 

Ch.  XI,  86. 
**!  shonld  like  to  know  your  cousins"  —  "You  shallJ''   All  Sorts, 

Ch.  V,  48. 

b)  The  acting  power  is  the  will  of  the  person  spoken  to :  8?iaU  in 
the   1st   and  Brd  persons,  naturally  only  in  ihterrogative  sentences. 

Sir,    there    is   a  gentleman  below  desires  to  see  yon;  shall  I  show 

him  into  the  parlour?    Riv. ,  I,  2. 
Come  ladies,  shcUl  we  sit  down  to  cards  in  the  next  room?  School 

FOR  SCAND. ,   II,   2. 

'^Nothing  shall  be  changed  in  your  room,"  he  said  —  ''it  is  always 
your  room  —  it  is  always  my  sister's.  Shall  it  not  be  so, 
Laura?"     Pend.,  H,  Ch.  XX,  219. 

Ned  was  delighted  and  cried  out  "A  hedgehog i  a  hedgehog!" 
Then  he  said  ''Shall  my  dog  kill  it?"     Old  Chap. 

c)  The  acting  power  is  the  will  of  a  person  other  than  either  the 
speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to;  shall  in  the  2nd  and  Brd  persons. 
We  may  distinguish  the  following  powers: 

1)    the  Supreme  Being,  or  some  Higher  Power. 

A    flower    produces  thousands  of  seeds ,  of  which  perhaps  not  one 

shall    fall    upon    fertile  ground  and  grow  into  a  fair  plant.     St. 

Kath.  ,  Pref. 
And    when    he    had    gathered    all    the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 

the    people    together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should 

be  bom.     Matth.  ,  II.  4. 
I  offer  you  ideals  for  your  homage :  There  is  Truth  for  your  Mistress 

to    whose    exaltation    yon    shaU  devote   your   intellect;    here   is 

Freedom    for   your    General,    for   whose  triumph  you  shall  fight 

[etc.].     Ann.  Bes.,  Autob.,  160. 

Note.  It  is  clear  that  shall  must  be  frequently  met  with  in  the 
language  of  prophecy. 

Fear  not  Macbeth,  no  man  that's  bom  of  woman  Shall  e*er  have 
power  on  thee.     Macb.  V,  3,  6. 
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The  day  of  the  great  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Islam  thali  no  longer 
obey  the  dogs  of  Christians.    Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  XVIII. 

The  wolf  also  tKall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid.     Isaiah,  XI,  6. 

Vain    transitory  splendours!    conld  not  all  |  Reprieve  the  tottering 
mansion    from    its   fall?  |   Obsenre   it   sinks,   nor  shall  it  more 
impart    |    An    bourns    importance   to   the    poor   man's    heart.   | 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair,  |  To  sweet  oblivion  of 
bis  daily  care;  etc.     Des.  Vill.  1.  237—252. 

Note.  Some  grammarians  consider  shall  as  used  in  the  language 
of  prophecy  (the  'prophetic'  shall) ,  as  a  mere  tense-sig^ ,  arguing 
that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  survival  of  Wycliffe's  practice 
of  using  shall  throughout  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 
MoLLOY,  Ch.  II,  §  1;  Ch.  IX. 

2)    some  law  of  nature. 

Give  the  dull  black  wax  the  same  ridges  and  furrows  (as  those  of 
mother-of-pearl),  and  its  glory  shall  differ  in  nothing  from  that 
of  the  shell.     Ann.  Bes.  ,  Autob. 

So  surely  as  from  the  sown  corn  rises  the  wheat-ear,  so  from  the 
sowing  of  misery,  filth  and  starvation  «Aa// arise  crime,  ib. ,  167. 

Note.  Sentences  with  this  shall  often  have  the  character  of 
proverbs. 

Such  seed  as  a  man  has  sowed,  such  harvest  shall  he  reap. 
He  that  spends  without  regard  shall  want  without  pity. 
He  that  stays  in  the  valley  shall  never  get  over  the  hill. 
He  that  touches  pitch  shall  be  defiled. 

Note.    Shakespeare  (Much  Ado,  III,  3,  60),  has:  He  that  touches 
pitch  will  he  defiled. 

3'    some  enactment. 

When  any  person  is  sick,  notice  sAo// be  given  thereof  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Parish;  who  coming  into  the  bouse  shall  say:  "Peace  be 
to  this  house  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it.'*    Book  ok  Comm.  Pray. 

On  and  after  the  appointed  day  there  shall  be  in  Ireland  a  Legislature 
consisting  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  of  two  houses,  the 
[legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Home-Rule 
Bill,  Part  I,  1. 

4)  Chance,  superior  strength,  or  anything  which  decides  the  issue 
of  a  contest,  wager,  etc. 

Let  our  future  contest  be  who  sh<dl  be  most  obliging.     School  for 
SCAKD.,  Ill,    1. 
PoiTfXA  ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English.     I.  4 
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The   boys  and  girls  strive  who  shall  come  first  when  they  think  it 

is  I  that  am  knocking.     Steele. 
They    said    therefore    among    themselves,    Let  us  not  rend  it,  but 

cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be.     John.,  XIX,  24. 
The   guests  then  draw  lots  as  to  who  shall  begin.     Dobsok,  Ekol. 

Lit.,  37. 

'  5)  some  quality  of  a  substance ,  state  or  action.  Thus  in  What 
France  appears  to  want  is  a  stable  system  of  Government  which 
shall  secure  something  like  coherence  and  thoroughness  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  national  affairs  (Graph.)  ,  shall  is  used  because 
the  underlying  idea  of  it  is :  Stability  in  the  system  of  government 
ijoill  cause  France  to  secure  something  like  coherence,  etc. 

An  analogous  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  use  of  shall  in  the 
following  quotations: 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  being  aware  of  the  desolate  position  of  our  young 
friend,  offers  to  place  her  at  a  first-rate  establishment,  where  her 
education  shaU  be  completed ,  where  her  comfort  shall  be  secured , 
where  her  reasonable  wants  shall  be  anticipated  ,  where  she  shall  be 
eminently  qualified  to  discharge  her  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  call  her.  Bl.  House,  Ch.  HI ,  13. 

I  wish  to  publish  a  book  that  shall  create  a  stir  and  make  me 
famous.     SoRR.  of  Sat., 

The  Change  I  mean  is  an  amalgamation  with  the  Infirmary,  so 
that  the  Hospital  shall  be  regarded  as  a  special  addition  to  the 
elder  institution.     Mid.,  Ch.  LXVII,  506. 

I  have  placed  the  money  out  of  the  reach  of  Robert  Gates ,  and 
placed  it  so  that  it  shall  be  a  blessing  to  his  family  at  his 
death.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VI,  61. 

Pickle  the  baker  has  known  how  to  hide  himself  and  his  pony  behind 
a   bank,   so  that  even  Nimrod  shall  not  see  him.     Goon  Words. 

Like  the  majority  of  young  men  he  wanted  an  occupation  which 
should  be  free  from  disagreeables.     Mid.,  Ch.  LVI,  419. 

If  we  had  taken  u  fancy  for  the  terrible,  we  should  easily  have 
constructed  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  through  the  fiery  chapters 
of  which  the  reader  should  hurry,  panting.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Cii.  V,  53. 

Note.  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  sentences  is  not  always 
distinctly  understood,  at  least  we  often  meet  with  instances 
in  which  will  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense  is  used  for  shall, 

I  don't  want  to  possess  a  faith,  I  want  a  faith  which  will  possess 
me.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  85a. 
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At  least  two  millioos  of  them  (IrishmeD)  are  as  loyal  as  the 
population  of  your  towD  (Birmingham),  and  I  will  be  no  party  to 
a  measure  which  will  thrust  them  from  the  generosity  and  justice 
of  the  United  and  Imperial  Parliament.     Graph. 

41.  The  meaning  of  shall  is  frequently  announced  by  some  word 
or  expression,  in  which  c^se  we  find  it  largely  alternating  with 
forms  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  The  latter  are,  however,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  higher  literary  style.  For  details  about  the  alternating 
of  shall  with  the  subjunctive  see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  words  and  expressions  announcing  the  meaning  of  shall  may 
be  grouped  as  follows: 

a)  such  as  denote  a  command,  an  enactment,  a  decree.  Molloy, 
Ch.  IV,  §  2,  41. 

The  Dnke  of  Con  naught  hcu  ordered  that  all  bands  shcUl  cease  playing 

when    passing  restive  horses  on  a  public  road.     III.  Lond.  News. 
On   the   representation   of  their    medical  ofBcer,  the  guardians  give 

iftstructia^is  that  drains  «Aa// be  enlarged ,  and  that  new  sewers  shall 

be  made.     Esc,  Engl.,  Ch.  IV,  47. 
There  is  a  regulation ,  by  no  means  invariably  observed,  that  relief 

skall  be  withheld  entirely  when  the  accident  is  the  result  of  vicions 

or  preventible  causes,     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  14. 
It    is    provided   in    the    constitution    of  the  United  States,  that  no 

qualification    as    to   property   shall  be  required  in  candidates  for 

seats  either  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate.  Graph. 
He  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river 

on  the  morrow.     Clive,  518a 

In  the  following  sentences  the  use  of  shall  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  verb  to  enact,  or  some  such  word,  is 
understood. 

There  will  be  a  proposal  from  the  Reactionary  Councillors  that 
Aldermen  shall  be  invested  and  robed  with  a  chain.     Punch. 

He  proposes  that,  in  .estimating  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
land  acquired  by  compulsory  purchase ,  the  increase  of  value  thus 
given  to  adjoining  or  neighbouring  lands  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  shall  he  taken  into  consideration.     Times. 

b'    such  as  express  a  threat,  promise  or  vow. 

The  infuriated  king  threatens  that  all  the  rebels  shall  be  shot. 

I  promise  that  one  way  or  other  yon  shall  read  th^  name  of  Geor>;e 

Osborne  in  the  Gazette.     Van.  Fair,  1,  Cn.  XXI,  218. 
We    pledge    ourselves   that  our  future  actions  shall  be  in  accordance 

with  our  vows.     H.  E.  Or.,  170. 
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I   swear   by   the   tables  of  the  law,  yon  Mo//  Dot  lose  ODe  shilling 

per  aDDam  by  me.     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  I,  10. 
Lady  FaDDy  declared  and  vowed  that  the  veDisoD  should  not  go  to 

Preston.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  V,  55. 
Osborne    pnt    a   guinea   into    the    soldier's  hand,  and  told  him  he 

should  have  another  if  he  would  bring  the  Sergeant  to  the  Hdtel 

du  Pare.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  387. 

c)  Such  as  denote  a  determination. 

He  resolves  that  the  anion  shall  never  take  place  and  that  he  himself 

shall  be  Madge's  hasband.     Athek. 
I  am  quite  determined  that  you  shall  have  a  carriage.    Lord  Brabourne, 

Aunt  Jane  at  the  Seaside,  Ch.  I. 
Since    the    nation   is   the   sole  employer,  the  Government  must  fix 

the  rate  of  wages  and  determine  how  much  everybody  shall  earn , 

from  the  doctors  to  the  diggers.     Look.  Backw.  ,  Ch.  IX,  45. 
It    was   originally  inUmded  that  the  Paris  exhibition  should  be  held 

in  commemoration  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.     Graph. 

d)  such  as  denote  a  peremptory  desire. 

The  landlord  stipulates  that  the  farm-house  shaU  be  regularly  inhabited 

by  the  tenant.     Esc,  Enol.,  Ch.  Ill,  38. 
They  should  insist  that  henceforward  every  officer  shall  be  an  efficient 

worker  and  not  a  mere  lender  of  his  name  and  title.  Graph. 
''After  all,"  thought  he ,  ''the  old  goblin  is  in  the  right.    If  I  am  to  get 

his  wealth,  he  means  that  I  shall  marry  his  pretty  descendant." 

D.  Heyl. 

e)  such  as  denote  a  strong  necessity. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Nationalists  shall  be  absolutely  independent. 
Graph. 

What  is  needed  for  the  transformation  of  the  Legislatures ,  both  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  is  that  the  electors  shall  change 
their  ideals,     ib. 

Is  it  necessarjf  that  a  few  of  the  Strand  shops  shall  be  pillaged?  Times. 

He  has  to  judge  whether  it  is  advisable  that  repairs  in  any  farm- 
buildings  shall  be  undertaken  this  year  or  sliall  be  postponed 
until  the  next.     Esc. ,  Enol.  ,  Ch.  Ill ,  30. 

f)  such  as  express  a  solicitude. 

We  shall  have  the  first  of  the  fight,  sir;  and  depend  on  it  Boney 

will   take  care   that   it  shall  be  a  hard  one.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch. 

XXIV,  242. 
The   Portuguese,    if  they   are  wise,    will  taifc*  care  that  not  one  of 

its  members  shall  ever  again  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  the 

country  in  an  utterly  false  position.     Graph. 
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Austria's  sapreme  object  is  to  secure  that  the  various  nationalities 
io  that  region  ihcUl  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  their 
institations  freely.     Graph. 

The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  secure  that  the  country  should 
be  free  to  choose  the  best  men.     Graph. 

g)    such  as  denote  a  prophesying. 

It  was  foretold  to  a  great  king  that  he  who  should  reign  after  him 
should  be  low-born  and  poor.     Earthly  Par.,  40. 

42.  Obs.  I.     An  arrangement  and  an  agreement  differing  little,   if  at 

all,   from   a  determination  come  to  by  different  parties,  we  also 
.  find  shaU  (should)  as  an  alternative  form  for  to  be  after  such  verbs 
as  to  arrange,  to  agree ,  to  settle,     (30,  31,  iii.) 

It    is    now    settled   that   Mr.    Chamberlain   shcUl  lead   the    Liberal 

Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Standard  *). 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  parliamentary  point-to-point  steeple-chase 

shall  take  place  on  Saturday.     Times  *j. 
It    was    therefore    agreed   that    the   young    people   of  both  families 

should  visit  each  other  frequently  for  the  future.    Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.,  XI,   106. 
It    had   been   agreed  that  Meer  Jaflier  should  separate  himself  from 

the  Nabob  and  carry  over  his  division  to  Clive.  Clive,  517A. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  family  should  go  up  to  town  for  the  season. 

Don.,  I,  138. 

II.      After  verbs  and  phrases  expressing  a  necessity  we  find  some  hesitation 
between  shall  and  should.     (46.) 

43.  Should  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is : 

(I)  an  obligation  prescribed  by  duty,  courtesy,  propriety  or  advisability. 
This  should  is  mostly  interchangeable  with  ought  (38). 

Old  friends  should  not  begin  on  grievances  at  first  meeting.    School 

FOR   SCAND.,    II,    I. 

Travellers  on  electric  railways  should  leave  their  watches  at  home, 

as  the  electricity  affects  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  watch  and 

spoils  its  accuracy  for  keeping  time.     Graph. 
The    dress    ought  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  soft  carpet,    that  is 

to    say,    should    produce   u  general  impression  of  satisfactoriness. 

Pays,  Luck  of  the  Darkklls,  Ch.  V,  51. 
It  is  obvious  that  during  fogs  there  should  be  slackened  speed.  Graph. 
"Could  I  speak  a  word  with  you,    sir,   it  you  please?"  said  Tom, 

')    MoLLOY,  Ch.  IV,  §  2,  41. 
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'*it  is  rather  pressing."  —  *'It  should  be  rather  pressing  to  justify 
this  strange  behaviour.*'     Chuz.,  Ch.  XX ,-  1736. 

Note    the    idiom    in    She   is  no  better  than  she  should  be  =  Daar 

is    niet    veel    aan    haar    gelegen. 
Penelope,  in  his  view,  was  no  better  than  she  should  be.     Times. 
She   was   a  disgrace  to  her  family  and  no  better  than  she  should  be, 

Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XII,  1086. 

b)    a  conjuncture  of  circumstances.    We  find  it: 

1)  in  subordinate  statements  depending  on  head-sentences  that 
indicate  what  impression  their  contents  makes  on  the  speaker. 

It  is  anfortunate  that  the  name  should  be  so  peculiar.  Orv.  Col., 
Ch.  Ill,  48. 

It  is  very  shocking  that  Mr.  Casaubon  should  be  ill.  Mid.,  Ch. 
XXIX,  209. 

How  extraordinary  that  a  common  Shropshire  word  should^  actually 
be  found  in  the  old  poem  of  William  of  Palerne.  Skeat,  Ques- 
tions, 15. 

0  Heavens,  that  this  should  be  the  reward  of  all  my  care  and  love 
for  you!     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VI,  61. 

Note.  When  the  idea  of  such  a  power  is  not  present  to  the 
speaker*s  mind,  sliould  is  not  used.  Compare  the  two  Dutch 
sentences:  Het  is  vreemd  dat  wy  elkaar  hier  ontmoeten, 
and  Het  is  vreemd  dat  wy  elkaar  hier  moesteu  ont- 
meet  en. 

No  wonder  that  some  proportion  of  English  peers  have  no  other 
ideals  1:han   that  of  self-gratification.     Esc,  Enol.,  Ch.  Ill,  25. 

2)  in  certain  rhetorical  questions  inquiring  after  some  person  or 
thing  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse  after  the  prepositional 
conjunction  but. 

As  they  were  coming  into  the  Hotel,  on  whom  should  they  light, 
but  Rebecca  and  her  husband.     Van.  Fair,  Ch.  XXII,  231. 

Presently  who  should  come  by,  but  the  prince.     Punch. 

Who  should  presently  come  up ,  but  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund 
Preston.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill,  31. 

1  was  struck  dumb  with  the  apprehension  of  my  absurdity  when, 
whom  should  I  next  see  enter  the  room,  but  my  dear  Miss 
Arabella  Wilmot.     Vic. 

8)  'in  certain  subordinate  questions. 

Old  Glubb  does  not  know  why  the  sea  should  make  me  think  ot 
my  mamma.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  XII,  103. 
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I  ctmiot   see   why   money   should  have   been   referred   to.    Mid., 

Oh.  XLVI,  845. 
Ton  may  ask  why ,  in  the  name  of  manliness ,  Mr.  Casanbon  should 

have  befaared  in  that  way.    ib. ,  Ch.  XLII,  315. 

Ob 8.  I.    The  meaning  of  obligation  is  sometimes  mixed  with  that 
of  ability.    (39/  i.) 

The  Roman  legionaries  should  be  good  jndges  on  that  point,   Htp., 

Ch.  I,  4a. 
I  should  know  what  it  is  sir,  for  IVe  lived  butler  there  agoing  i* 

fifteen  year.    Ad.  Beds,  Ch.  II,  11. 

II.  In  certain  sentences  and  clauses  affirmative  in  form,  but  of  a 
negative  import,  we  find  an  admixture  of  personal  volition  in  the 
idea  of  propriety  expressed  by  should.  Thus  /  donU  see  why  my 
friends  should  he  inconvenienced  for  him  (Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  Ill,  38.), 
approximates  to :  /  don*t  want  my  friends  to  be  inconvenienced  for 
him ,  or  My  friends  shall  not  be  inconvenienced  for  him. 

Why  should  not  Meriem  succeed  to  the  property  in  due  course  if 
it  is  really  hers?    Tents  of  Shkm,  Ch.  XVIII. 

What  have  I  done  —  what  am  I  —  that  he  should  treat  me  so? 
Mid.,  Ch.  XLII,  315. 

What  am  I,   that  I  should  judge  another?     Or  v.  Col.,  Ch.  I,  15. 

Note.     Ought  never  has  this  secondary  idea. 

in.  Should t  although  properly  a  preterite  subjunctive,  mostly  expresses 
an  actual  obligation,  either  in  the  present  or  the  past,  the  latter 
only  in  subordinate  statements  or  questions. 

For  instances  of  should  expressing  an  obligation  in  the  present  see 
above. 

Should  expresses  an  obligation  in  the  past  in: 

Sir  Austin  signified  his  opinion  that  a  boy  should  obey  his  parent. 
Obd.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch,  VII,  42. 

In  sentences  and  in  clauses  that  are  not  subordinate  statements  a 
past  obligation  is  expressed  by:  It  xoas  my  duty,  It  was  my 
business,  and  phrases  of  like  import.  (39)  n,  iv.)  Also  the 
verb  to  be  is  occasionally  used  to  express  this  meaning. 
(31,  IV,  a.) 

It  wcu  her  business,  among  other  duties,  to  knock  at  Miss  Sharp's 
door.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cn.  VI,  167. 

Instances  of  should  expressing  an  obligation  depending  on  a  condition 
are  unfrequent. 
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Were  he  to  do  such  a  thing  in  England,  he  should  be  hanged. 
H.  E.  Gb.,  175. 

I  would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny 
(read :  prodigy)  of  learning.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious 
(read:  superficial)  knowledge  in  accounts.     Biv. ,  1,  2^). 

IV.  In  expressing  that  an  actual  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled,  we 

use  should  followed  by  have  -)-  past  participle. 

Tou  should  have  seen  his  mother's  face,  when  T^l^maque  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  doctor.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  47. 

V.  It  is  in  this  should  that  the  original  import  of  shaU  =  to  be  bownd^ 

has  been    most  strongly  retained.     Chaucer  frequently  uses  shaU 
where  present  English  would  have  should  or  ought. 

An   housbond  shed  not   been   inquisitif  of  goddes  privetee,  nor  of 

his  wyf.    Cant.,  A,  1.  3163. 
Me  thinketh  that  I  shal  reberce  it  here.  ib. ,  1.  3170. 
And  eek  men  shal  not  make  ernest  of  game.    ib. ,  1.  3186. 
First  a  man  shal  remembre  him  of  bise  sinnes.     Pbrs.  Tale,  §  8. 

45.  The  idea  of  duty,  propriety,  advisability  expressed  hy should 
is  ftrequently  announced  by  some  word  or  phrase,  in  which  case  it 
often  varies  with  some  form  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  For  details 
see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Such  words  and  phrases  are  chiefly  those  which  express  a  desirability. 

It  is  not  right  that  he   should   be   in    the  dependence  of  poverty, 

while  we  are  rich.     Mid.,  Ch.  XXXVII,  276. 
It  really  seems  high  time  that  the  boys  in  our  school  should  receive 

some  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  authors.     Skeat. 
My  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Lydgate,  would  be  that  you  should  simply 

become  a  bankrupt.     Mid.,  Ch.  LXVII,  508. 
It   is  for   mt/  interest  and  for  yours  too  that  we  should  be  friends. 

ib.,  Ch.  XIII,  94. 
As  to   Fred  Vincy,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  excused,  ib., 

Ch.  XL,  300. 

46.  Obs.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between  a  strong 

necessity  and  an  advisability  or  desirability;  hence  we  find  some 
hesitation  between  should  and  shcUl  after  such  words  as  necessary^ 
needed,  advisable,  etc.  Compare  the  quotations  in  45  with  those 
in  41,  e. 

»)    Stof.,  Taalst.,  V,  89. 
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Regard  for  his  health  and  that  of  his  family  render  it  necessary 
that  he  should  travel  annaaliy  for  a  few  weeks.  Esc,  Engl., 
Gh.  II,  19. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  that  the  medical  management  of  the  two 
skaU  be  combined.     Mid.,  Gh.  LXVII,  506. 

47.  HW  is  used  when  the  acting  power  is  the  will  of  some 
person  directed  towards  his  own  actions.  The  corresponding  Dutch 
word  is  mostly  will  en,  sometimes  zullen,  especially  in  sentences 
implying  a  promise.  Would  is  used  for  mil  in  describing  past  events , 
and  has  no  particular  meanings  of  its  own. 

Volition  is  manifested  in  various  ways,  which  cannot,  however, 
always  be  strictly  distinguished: 

a)  in  the  expression  of  a  determination. 

I    ought    to    have  my  own  way  in  everything  and  what's  more,  I 

tcill  too.    School  for  Scand.  ,  H,  1. 
Touch   him   at  your  peril!     1   will  not   stand  by  and  see  it  done, 

my    blood    is    np    and   I   have  the  strength  of  ten  such  as  yon. 

Look    to  yourself,  for  by  Heaven,  I  will  not  spare  you.  if  you 

drive  me  on.     Ntch.  Nickl.  ,  Ch.  XIII,  78a. 
Why   will  you  distress  me  by  renewing  this  subject?     School  for 

Scand.,  II,  2. 
My  dear  papa ,  why  ivill  you  worry  one  so  ?     She  Stoops  ,  I. 
"I  never  saw  such  a  gun  in  my  life,"  replied  poor  Winkle,  looking 

at   the    lock  as    if  that  would  do  any  good.     **It  goes  off  of  its 

own  accord.     It  will  do  it."     Pickw.  ,  Ch.  XIX,  165. 
"l  will  speak,"  cried  the  man.     "I  unil  not  be  turned  out.     I  saw 

it  all.     I  keep  the  book-stall.   I  demand  to  be  sworn.    I  ivili  not 

be  put  down.  Mr.  Fang,  you  must  hear  me.  Ol.  Twist,  Ch.  XI,  26a. 
The  royal  widows  even  declared  that  they  would  throw  themselves 

and    their    children    from    the   palace-windows  if  any  harm  were 

done  to  the  prisoners.     Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  XIII,   188. 

b)  in  the  expression  of  a  desire  or  a  wish. 

I  would  not  have  the  aflfair  known  for  the  world.  Good-nat.  man,  II. 
I  tpould  fain  die  a  dry  death.     Temp.,  I,  I,  72. 
Would  you  deprive  us  of  our  privileges?    School  for  Scand.  ,  11,2. 
If  your    love    for   me   were   fixed   and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose 
your  hold,  even  though  I  wished  it.     Riv.,  Ill,  2. 

C)    in  the  expression  of  a  willingness. 

*Do  you  forgive  me  for  all  this?*'  —  "I  trr// forgive  you ,  Agnes," 
I  replied,  "when  you  come  to  do  Steerforth  justice."  Cop.. 
Ch.  XXV,  183a. 
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My  father  affectionately  sends  me  word,  if  I  u^t// make  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance of  ray  right  to  the  estate  after  his  death  to  my  younger 
brother,  he  will  immediately  fhmish  me  with  four  thousand 
poands  to  pay  my  debts.     Lovr  for  Love,  I,  2. 

Bat  tell  me,  will  yon  promise  to  do  as  you  are  bid?  Will  yon 
take  a  husband  of  yonr  friends'  choosing?     Riv.,  I,  2. 

Have  pity  on  him ,  he*ll  yield  to  any  conditions.    Love  foe  Love,  1, 2. 

I  shouldn't  mind  anything  if  she  woiUd  have  me.  Mid.  ,  Ch.  LIU,  388. 

d)    in  the  expression  of  an  intention. 

To  the  end  of  our  days  we  will  be  her  brothers,  as  fate  wills  that 
we  can  be  no  more.  We'll  be  her  knights  and  wait  upon  her, 
and  when  we're  old,  we*^  say  how  much  we  loved  her.  Pexd. , 
II,  Ch.  XXXIV,  363. 

I  will  go  and  bury  myself  in  my  chateau.     Lady  of  Lyons,  I,  1. 

I  tvill  go  to  town  to-morrow.     Molloy,  §  1,  16. 

«)    in  a  promise,  vow,  or  threat. 

Well,    well,   Philip,    17/   hear  you  upon  that  another  time;  so  go 

to  bed  now.     Good-nat.  man,  I. 
I   wiU  punish  you  if  you  neglect  your  studies.     Moli^y,  §  1 ,  16. 
I  will  be  very  angry  if  my  orders  are  disobeyed,     ib. ,  §  1,  17. 

48.   0  b  s.  I.     Determination  is  the  strongest  form  of  volition ,  and  will, 

when  expressing  this  idea,  is  therefore  uttered  with  strong  stress. 

In  print  we  often  find  this  symbolized  by  italicizing. 

Determination   is   also   expressed  by  to  be  bent  an,  to  have  set  one^s 

heart  on,  to  be  determined  and  a  variety  of  other  phrases  (Ch.  XIX,  41). 

He    was    bent   on    being    extremely  friendly  and  brotherlike  to  me. 

Lift.  VErL. 
She    had   set   her    heart   on    seeing    the    Lakes.     Pride   and  Prej., 

Ch.  XLII,  236. 
Once  apart  from  him,  I  was  determined  to  Vee]p  2L]part.  Cop.,  Ch.  XL, 

2866. 

II.     Except    in    the    preterite    subjunctive,    will   is    not    often    used 

to  express  a  desire.    See  also  Obs.  ix.  Here  are  some  instances: 
In  fact  I  think,    though  I  will  not  be  certain,   that  he  confided  to 

me    his    opinion    that  Clavering  was  an  utter  scoundrel.     Pexd., 

II,  Ch.  XXXII,  351. 
What    wUl   you    have    done    with    him  that  I  caught  stealing  your 

plate  in  the  pantiy?     Good-nat.  man,  I. 
A    true    English    officer  is  not  contented  with  beating  the  French, 

but  he  wtil  scold  them  too.    ib.,  III. 
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The  brothers,   and  other  relatives,  might  do  as  they  would ,  while 
thov  did  not  disgrace  the  name.    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fxv. ,  Ch.  I,  5. 

Kote  the  idiom  in: 

She  wmld  have  none  of  them.    Ships,  I,  Ch.  II,  8. 

She  would  hare  nothing  to  say  to  him.    Mees.  Will.  Ch.  Ill,  28. 

In  ordinary  cases  other  verbs  and  phrases ,  such  as  to  choose ,  to  desire, 
to  wamtf  to  wish ,  to  have  a  mindf  etc.  are  used  to  express  a  desiring. 

He  chooses  to  remain  concealed.    Oooo-nat.  man  ,  IV. 

My   friend   Heep   is  a  man  of  remarkable  shrewdness,    of  whom  I 

desire  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect.  Cop.,  Ch.  XXXVI,  264^, 
I  t0aii<  to  show  Olivia  the  town.     Good-nat.  man  ,  I. 
Tour   honour   would    never   wish   to    keep   me   from  my  wife  and 

fitmily.    Grokbr,  Three  advices. 
He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  swallow  me.    Sam.  Titm., 

Ch.  Ill,  31. 
If  two   fools   have   a   mind   to   marry,    I  think  we  can  tack  them 

together  without  crossing  the  Tweed.    Oood-nat.  man,  V. 

A  strong  desire  mixed  with  determination  is  also  expressed  by  the 
regular  verb  to  will. 

You  willed  not  to  play  and  it  was  the  right  you  willed.  Don.  II,  207. 
Though    he    had    willed   more    than    a   year    before  not  to  see  her 

again,    he    had    all    the    time    nursed  a  faint  hope  of  a  possible 

reunion,    ib.,  20 J. 
Suppose    one  wills  to  raise  one's  arm  and  whirl  it  round.     Hu\l., 

Meth.  and  Res.,  Ch.  IV,  187. 
Tou    by    an    effort    catch  what  is  being  said  elsewhere.     This  you 

do  by  an  effort  of  your  will.     That  is  to  say ,  you  will  to  attend 

to    what    is    being    said    elsewhere.     Lewes,    Hist.    Phil.,    VI, 

Ch.  I,  525. 

III.  Willingness  is  oftener  expressed  by  taill  than  any  of  the  other 
manifestations  of  volition.  Various  phrases  are  in  use  to  express 
Uie  same  idea,  and  its  opposite:  unwillingness.  Such  are:  to  be 
willing,  to  be  readf/,  I  dont  mind  (ik  wil  wel),  etc.;  to  refuse , 
to  decline,  to  be  unwilling,  etc. 

I  am  willing  to  give  way  as  far  as  is  right  SiL.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  XI,  82. 
Provided  he  declines  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  Rambler,  X^.  143. 
I  don't  mind  doing  a  swop  with  you.     Croker,  Three  Adv. 

Note.     To  be  willing  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  to  want. 

I   am  willing  to  show  him  so  much  seriousness  in  one  scarce  older 
than  himself.    Good-nat.  man,  I. 
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John  wcu  willing  to  try  the  worth  of  the  advice  which  his  master 

had  given  him.    THaEE  Advices 
He  uHis  not  willing  to  spoil  sport.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cb.  YI,  54. 

Similary  willingly  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  purposely. 

To  do  the  varlet  justice,  too,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  hia 
parent.  He  would  not  willingly  have  given  her  pain  on  any 
account.    D.  Heyl. 

IV.     Intention    can,    of  course,    also  be  expressed  by  snch  words  as  to 
intend,  to  mean,  to  be  going, 

I  intended  to  have  teased  him  three  or  four  days  and  now  I've  lost 

him  for  ever.     Riv. ,  I,  2. 
I    don*t   mean   to    defend    Charles's    errors,  bnt  before  I  form  my 

judgment   of  either    of  them,   I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their 

hearts.     School  for  Scand.  ,  II. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  anxious  about  him.     Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.  VI,  53. 
He   was  not  going  to   be  beholden  to  his  wife's  sisters.     Mill,  on 

THE  Floss,  Ch.  VIII,  65. 

A  blending  of  intending  and  desiring  is  expressed  by  to  be  for , 
which  is  followed  by  a  gerund(-clause). 

But  Pot  did  not  want  to  be  thanked.  He  was  for  making  off 
without  more  ado,  when  she  cried  to  him  [etc.].  Asc.  R.  Hops, 
Old  Pot. 

At  first  I  waifor  giving  all  up  and  going  home.  Life  of  Ch.  BrontEi  130. 

v.      There  are  no  special  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  denoting  the  mental 
attitude  manifested  in  the  act  of  promising,  vowing  or  threatening. 

VI.     Weak-stressed  will  is  often  shortened  to  *//. 

VU  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance.    School  for  Sgand.  ,  11,  1, 

17/  not  bear  it.     ib. 

When    I    tell    you    that    the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you'//  not  take  her  part.    ib. ,  II,  2. 
TbeyV/  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermilion  to  be  handsome,    ib., 

II,  2. 

This  7/  is  often  very  indistinct  in  meaning ,  so  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  shall  as  a  mere  tense-sign ,  as  in  T// be  witk 
them  directly  (School  for  Scand.  II,  1),  or  weak  must  as  in 
Mr,  Ilonei/wood  /  You*//  excuse  my  apprehensions  /  (Good-nat.  Max,  I). 

vri.  Similarly  weak  would  is  often  shortened  to  *d, 

I  wish  you'd  let  Old  Glub  come  here  to  see  me.    Domr.  ,  Ch.  XII,  108. 
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In  coDoection  with  rather,  sooner y  as  soon,  as  lief  (lieve),  *d stands 
for  an  earlier  had.  (Ch.  11,  27;  ff.)  Ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  /  had  rather ,  etc.  caused  *(2  to  be  mistaken  for  a  curtailed 
wouid,  with  the  result  that  the  full  form  would  is  now  not 
unfrequently  found  for  the  original  had, 

I    ufould   rather   have    jou    go    to    Australia.     Nbv.    too  late,   1, 

Ch.  II,  32. 
I   would  rather  have  lost  a  thousand  ponnds  than  lost  the  boy  jnst 

now.    Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLII,  d30a. 
He  had  told  her  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  acknowledge  her  as 

his  wife.     Sil.  Marn.,  Ch.  XII,  94. 

Till.  When  a  case  is  put  in  a  general  way,  a  desire  is  often  expressed  in  a 
preterite  sabjunctive  instead  of  in  a  present  indicative. 

He  that  would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  first  that  he  is  mad.     Not. 

AND    QUER. 

In  marriage  sacrifices  must  be  ever  going  on ,  if  we  would  be  happy. 

How    TO   BE   HAPPY,    Ch.    I,    3. 

If  students  would  excel,  they  must  bring  the  whole  powers  of  their 
mind  upon  their  art.     ib. ,  Ch.  Ill,  35. 

IX.  Would   is    also    frequently    nsed    for   will  or  want  from  motives  of 

modesty. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
military  efficiency  to  this  series  of  articles.     Times. 

X.  It    follows    from    the    meaning  of  will^  that  it  is  seldom  connected 

with  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person  in  pure  questions ,  i.  e.  such 
as  imply  a  desire  of  enlightenment.  But  instances  of  will  being 
used  in  the  first  person  in  rhetorical  questions  are  frequent 
enough.  We  may  also  find  it  in  direct  questions  repeating  a 
preceding  question  with  /  {we)  substituted  for  you. 

When  I  am  in  the  army ,  won't  I  hate  the  French  ?    Van.  Fair  ,  II , 

Ch.  XXXII,  360. 
We  wont  trouble  about  it,  will  weV     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  V,  74. 
"What    would    you  ha*  me  do?"  —  "What  would  1  have  you  do? 

rU  tell  you  kinsman."     Ev.  man  in  his  hum.,  1 ,  1 ,  72. 
"Will  you  have  some  bread  and  jam  ?"  —  *  Will  I  have  some  bread 

and  jam!     Of  course  I  will."     Molloy,  Ch.  VI,  51. 

When    the    question    is    addressed  to  the  you  that  may  be  implied 
in  we,  we  occasionally  find  will  we  in  a  pure  question. 

^'Shall  we  take  anything  to  drink?"  —  "Well,  you  may  take  it  or 
leave    it,"    said  Mr.  Grady,    who  thought  his  offer  slighted  and 
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did  not  like  the  contemptuous  manners  of  the  Dew-comers,    and 
so    left    them.    —    ^^WiU  we  take  anything  to  drink?"     Blanche 
asked  again.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVIII,  312. 
Would  we  accept  an  extended  franchise,  if  it  were  hampered  with 
such  disgraceful  conditions.     Molloy,  Ch.  VI,  §  1,  53. 

Finally  attention  is  directed  to  would  I  (we)  in  questions  that  are 
intermediate  between  direct  questions  and  subordinate  statements 
(Ch.  XIV,  8). 

He  had  not  yet  come,  they  told  me.  ^^  Would  I  wait?"  Wondbr- 
FUL  London  *). 

XI.     The   pronouns   of  the  second  person  are  chiefly  found  connected 
with    will   in    descriptions  of  past  events  and  in  pure  questions. 

He  told  me  that  you  would  help  me. 
Will  you  help  me? 

In  positive  sentences  and  in  clauses  dealing  with  present  circumstances 
wiU  must  naturally  be  uncommon  in  the  second  person.  Sentences 
in  which  we  do  iind  it  are  mainly : 

a.  such  as  serve  to  remind  the  person  spoken  to  of  a  determination 
or  a  desire  uttered  previously. 

Thou    wouldst   be  great  |  Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  | 
The    illness    should    attend    it;  what  thou  wouldst  highly,  |  That 
wouldst    thou    holily;    wouldst    not    play  false,  |  And  yet  toouldtt 
wrongly  win.     Macb.  ,  I,  5,  19 — 23. 

If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed  and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose 
your  bold,  even  though  I  wished  it.     Riv. ,  III,  2. 

jS.  such  as  imply  some  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  at  what 
the  person  spoken  to  has  expressed  to  be  his  determination  or 
desire. 

So  yon  will  fly  out!  ean*t  you  be  cool  like  me?     Riv. ,  II,  1. 
Scandal   you    will  not  be  so  ungenerous,  you  imll  not  be  so  cruel. 

Love  for  Love  ,1,2. 
What  I  you  wtll  not  come  in,  my  friends?     Lady  of  Ly.ons,  I,  8. 
As  you  will  fight,  you  shall  have  it.    This  time  it's  a  fight  to  the 

finish.     Pi'NCH. 

xii.  In  the  third  person  the  use  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  synonyms 
may  be  preferable,  because  will,  being  also  the  auxiliary  of  the 
future  tense,  would  be  ambiguous ,  at  least  in  the  written  language. 
The  use  of  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  never  causes  ambiguity  in 
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the    first   and   seldom    in    the  second  person.     The  following 
quotations  afford  instances  of  ambiguity  : 

Now  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  fictitions  distress  and 
let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to  his  relief.     Oood- 

NAT.    MANf   I. 

He  will  try  his  best  at  anything  you  approve.    Mid.  ,  Ch.  LII,  382. 
No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 

the  Son  tdll  reveal  him.     Matth.  ,  XI ,  27  *). 
Ye  will  not  come  to  me ,  that  ye  might  have  life.    John  ,  V,  40  *)• 

xjii.  Iq  expressing  that  an  action  or  state  which  on  a  certain  condition 
would  have  been  determined  on,  contemplated,  etc.,  has  not 
come  about,  we  use  the  preterite  subjunctive  would  followed 
by  have  -{-  past  participle. 

He  beat  me  then  as  if  be  would  have  beaten  mo  to  death.  Cop.  ^ 
29^. 

He  would  have  rested  against  a  huge  stone ,  but  that  the  old  white- 
haired  man  prevented  him.     Ships,  24. 

Robert  Audley  would  have  spoken ,  he  would  have  once  more  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  help  which  had  been  given  to  him ,  but 
Mr.  Mosgrave  checked  him  with  an  authoritative  gesture.  Audl.,. 
II,  Ch.  XI,  218. 

The  same  usage  is  mostly  followed  with  the  substitutes  of  will. 
Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

1    wanted   to    have   seen    you    ever  so  much,  but  I  did  not  like  to 

trouble  you.     F.  C.  Philips,  Mhs.  Bouv. ,  89. 
I    intended    to    have    teased    him  three  days  and  a  half^  and  now  I 

h»ve  lobt  him  for  ever.     Riv.  ,1,2. 

In  such  a  sentence  as:  The  year  before  a  rich  man  had  wanted  to 
marry  her  (Mees.  Will,  Ch.  HI,  28),  we  have,  of  coarse,  to  deal 
with  an  actual,  not  a  hypothetical ,  act  of  volitiou. 

49.    Will  is  often  announced  by  a  previous  word  or  phrase  when 
expresses: 

<]'    a  determination. 

Figs    now    determined    that  he  would  commence  the  engagement  by 

a  charge  on  his  own  part.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V^,  45. 
I  am  determined,  I  will  do  it.     School  for  8c and  ,  III,   1. 
I'm  resolved  Vll  ask  her.     Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 
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He  resolved  that,  when  he  should  have  had  his  use  of  Jonas,  he 
would   restrain   him  with  an  iron  cnrb.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XIII,  328a. 

They  agreed  that  they  wotUd  go  to  Salisbury  and  toould  cross  to 
Pecksniff's  in  the  morning,   ib. ,  Ch.  XLII,  328a. 

b)  a  promise,  vow,  or  threat. 

I   promised   him    that    I  would  walk  there  on  a  Sunday.     Christm. 

Car.,  IV,  88, 
Promise  me  you  will  not  repeat  this.     Rudy.  Kipl.  ,  Oadsb.,  9. 
He  promised  his  father  that,  if  he  fell  on  the  field  or  survived  it, 

he  would  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name  of  George  Osborne. 

Van.  Pair,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  385. 
When    we    had    800    /. ,    we  always  vowed  we  would  marry.     Sam.. 

TiTM.,  Ch.  VI,  66. 
He    swore  that,    if  I  hesitated,  he  would  fling  me  out  of  the  fort. 

MoLLOY,  Ch.  IV,  §  2,  43. 
I    had    sworn    within    myself   that  I  would  no  longer  be  numbered 

amongst  school-boys.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  13. 


THE  VERBS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

50.  The  verbs  of  the  8rd  group  are  carif  to  use  and  will, 

51.  Can  is  used,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  kunnen,  to 
denote  that  a  peculiarity  in  a  person  or  thing  manifests  itself 
occasionally.  Could  is  used  in  describing  past  events  and  has  no 
particular  meanings  of  its  own. 

Everybody  who  has  lived  in  France ,  knows  how  good  French  butter 

can  often  be      The  Mart.,  Ch.  I. 
I  see  you  can  be  a  little  severe.     School  fob  Scand.,  II,  1. 
All  married  women  know  how  very  trying  girls  can  be.  III.  Lokd.  News. 
Evadne,    like   the    vicar    of   Wakefield,    was    by  nature  a  lover  of 

happy  human  faces ,  and  she  could  be  playful  on  occasion.  Heav. 

Twins,  I,  8. 
She  cotM  be  stern,  when  honour  was  involved.  Ann.  Bes.,  Aur.,  70. 
He  gave  bis  wife  a  look  such  as  his  countenance  could  wear  when 

angered.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  272. 

52.  Obs.  I.     The   idea    of  capability  is  clearly  discernible  in  this  can, 

but  subservient  to  that  of  recurrency.    In  the  following  quotation!  -' 
can  J  perhaps,  implies  more  capability  than  recurrency. 

.-■• 

He  was  evidently  as  proud  of  her  as  a  man  <H)t*/</  be.    Sam.  TmCt  ^ 
Ch.  VII,  72. 
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Tbaj  an  as  brutal ,  alapgy  and  tyrannical  as  schoolboys  can  be. 
III.  Lokd.  News. 

ft.  The  following  phrases  conyey  approximately  the  same  meaning, 
but  #i^Qt  any  idea  of  capability:  to  be  apt  to ^  to  ^  given  to, 
t»  kam^'a  trick  of^  ta  have  a  way  of. 

In  houses  where  he  got  friendly  he  wae  given  to  stretch  himself  at 
lull  length  on  the  rug  while  he  talked,  and  trot  a/)f  to  be  discovered 
in  this  attitude  by  occasional  callers.    Mid.,  Cb.  XL VI,  842. 

The  two  are  equally  given  to  talking  about  what  they  don*t  understand. 
Mac,  South.  Coll.,  104a. 

Grown  Major  had  a  trick  of  bringing  up  unpleasant  subjects.  Orv. 
Col.,  Ch.  VI,  94. 

He  knit  his  shaggy  brows ,  as  he  had  a  trick  of  doing.    L.  Lohd.  ,  140. 

Front  Benches  in  that  House  had  a  way  of  sticking  up  for  one 
another.    Times. 

In  certain  exclamative  sentences,  also  may  occurs  in  a  sense  differing 
little  from  recurrency. 

How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little  distance!     Riy. ,  V,  2. 

53.  To  use  indicates  that  an  action  or  state  occurs  or  occurred 
customarily.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  preterite,  rarely  in  other 
tenses. 

He    ttsed  to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker  —  and  so  we  used 

to   laugh.      GoOD-NAT.    MAN  ,    I. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  vsed  to  say  to  my  doll:  ^Now 
Dolly ,  I  am  not  clever ,  yon  mnst  have  patience  with  me ,  like 
a  dear."     Bl.  Hoise,  Ch.  Ill,  9. 

The  world  behaves  itself  as  it  uses  to  do  on  such  occasions.    Love 

FOR   LOVE,   I,    1. 

Tattle  does  not  use  to  belie  a  lady,     ib.,  I,  2. 

Thus   we  use  to  say  it  is  the  room  that  smokes,  when,  indeed,  it 

is  the  fire  in  the  room.     South.  '). 
The    inspector    of  these  chasms  brought  him  a  second  pulsation  of 

that  old  horror  which  he  had  vsed  to  describe  to  Viviette.  Hardy, 

Two  ON  A  Tower,  II,  Ch.  XX,  232. 

54.  Obs.  I.     For   to   use    we   also   find  to  be  accustomed  ^  to  be  usedj  to 

he    wont,    to   be   in   the   habit   (of)^    and   similar  phrases.     These 
mostly  take  the  place  of  to  use  in  other  lenses  than  the  preterite. 
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It   was   the    book    she   was   accustomed   to  lay  open  before  her  od 

special  occasions.     Mill,  on  the  Floss,  Ch.  XII,  112. 
She    looked    at  him  pretty  much  as  Mrs.  Pipchin  had,  been  used  ta 

do.     DoMB.,  Ch.  XII,  103. 
Mr.  Darcy  looked  jnst  as  he  had  been  used  to  look  in  Hertfordshire. 

Phide  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXX,  171. 
The  beadle  was  wont  to  be  followed  by  the  baker's  man.     Aao.  R» 

Hope,  Old  Pot. 
Particularly   is  this   wont  to  be  the  case  with  women  who  do  not 

marry.    Bellamy,  Miss  Lucy's  Sister. 
And  Major  Pendennis  was  lond  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  Warrington,  — 

more   load   and   enthusiastic   than  it  was  the  Major's  wont  to  be. 

Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XVI,  165. 
Scrooge    was    not    much    in    the  habit  of  cracking  jokes.     Christm. 

Car.,  I,  19. 
He  was  in  Vie  habit  of  shaviog  his  head  for  coolness.     DoifB. ,  Ch. 

XII,  104. 

II.      The   preterite  used  often  merely  denotes  that  an  action  or  state  is 
done  with. 

They  used  to  be  quite  common ,  and  now  they  are  quite  rare.     N. 

E.  Gr.,  g  1854. 
She   never   used   to  take  any  interest  in  them.     I  wonder  why  she 

does  now.     Ships,  II,  Ch.  I,  116. 
I  know  a  deal  about  that  —  used  to,  used  to.   SiL.  Marn.,  Ch.  XIV,  109; 

Note.     For  this  used  to  we  never  find  would  {SS,  b),  or  any  of  the 
above-meotioned  phrases. 

55.    iW  occurs  in  two  shades  of  meaning: 

a)  It  denotes  that  a  peculiarity  in  a  person  or  thing  manifeBtB 
itself  customarily.  As  such  it  is  especially  frequent  in  proverbe, 
stating  what  is  true  at  all  times.  It  is  evident  that ,  except  iD 
subordinate  statements,  this  will  occurs  only  in  the  8rd  person  and 
in  the  present  tense. 

Lionel  —  as  a  luun  will  —  was  watchiDg  how  his  coachman  wooM 

take  Lis  horses  through  the  Marble  Arch.  New  Princb  Fort.  ,  Ch.  ▼. 
The    world    will   tolerate    many    vices,    but    not   their  diminntiw. 

Bain.,  Rhkt. ,  31. 
Mulberries  will  fall  when  over-ripe.     By  Celiacs  Arb.,  I,  27. 
A    blunt    wedge    will    sometimes   do    what    a    ^harp    axe    witt  aoi» 

Love  for  Love,  1,  2 
Very   slight   causes    will   sometimes   influence  us  strongly  for  goo& 

and  evil. 
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The  cable  requires  delicate  haDdliog ,  for  the  slightest  kink  or  twist 
wiH  rain  it  utterly.     Graph. 

b)  It  denotes  that  an  action  or  state  occurs  customarily  or 
coincides  customarily  with  another.  In  this  sense  it  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  ft'om  to  use.  In  describing  past  events,  would  is  used. 
Would  has  no  particular  meanings  of  its  own,  but  is  distinguished 
in  use  from  unll  in  also  being  found  in  the  1st  person,  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  with  the  latter.    (N.  E.  Gb.,  §  2202,  ff.) 

The  rogae  will  speak  alond  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper;  and  deny 
a  woman's  name  while  be  gives  you  the  marks  of  her  person: 
he  icill  forswear  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  you  her  hand  in  the  superscription.  Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 

As  other  men  of  his  age  tcill  take  notice  to  yon  what  such  a 
minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion ,  he  will  tell  you 
when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court.     Spect.  ,  II. 

If  you  ask  a  woman  [io  Little  Ireland]  the  age  of  her  child  she 
ttill  reply  that  it  was  ^either  eight  or  nine  about  five  weeks 
before   last   hopping."    Good  Words. 

Should  the  boxes  not  be  wanted  immediately ,  they  will  be  taken  to 
the  luggage-room .  and  will  be  given  up  to  any  one  who  can 
produce  the  checks.     Good  Words. 

In  foreign  wars,  or  whatever  may  be  interesting  to  the  reading 
public  for  the  time,  the  genius  of  the  successful  manager  will 
display  itself  by  being  early  in  the  field.     Good  Words. 

They  used  to  nod  to  one  another  when  thoy  mot,  and  now  and 
then  they  would  exchange  a  word  or  two.     Two  Englishmen. 

And  sometimes  as  we  were  running  gaily  across  the  Cathedral  yard 
together,  expecting  to  meet  nobody,  we  would  meet  Mr.  Jock 
Maldon.     Cop.,  Ch.  XVI,  119a. 

I  would  sit  sometimes  of  a  night,  opposite  my  aunt,  thinking  how 
I  had  frightened  Dora  that  time.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXVII,  2706. 

I  remember,  when  we  were  boys.  I  would  always  be  asking  my 
tutor  for  a  holiday,  which  I  would  pass  veiy  likely  swinging  on 
a   gate,    or  making -ducks  and  drakes  over  the  pond.     Thack.  ^). 

56-  Obs.  r.  The  sense  of  will  mentioned  under  55,  a,  is  always 
mixed  more  or  less  with  an  idea  of  determination.  Sometimes 
the    latter  idea  comes  more  to  the  fore  than  that  of  recurrency. 

IJovs  will  be  bo  vs.     Pro  v. 

Valour  will  come  and  go.     Riv.  V,  3. 

Truth  will  out.     Pinch. 


»)    MoLLOT,  On.  II,  §  2,  31. 
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II.  Also  the  phrases  mentioned  in  52,  n,  often  convey  approximately 
the  same  meaning  with  will,  as  described  under  55,  a).  Any 
idea  of  determination  is,  however,  absent  in  them. 

Visitors  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Honse  is  not  a  theatre.  Graphic.  = 

....  willen  wel  eens  vergeten  dat.... 
A  person  who  is  ignorant  of  legal  matters  is  always  liable  to  make 

mistakes,    when    he    tries   to  photograph  a  court  scene  with  his 

pen.     M.  Twain,  Pud.  Wilson,  5. 

The  phrases  which  may  replace  to  use  are,  of  course,  also  available 
for  tvillf  as  described  under  54,  b). 


THE  VERBS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

57.  The  verbs  of  the  4th  group  are  can,  may  and  must 

58.  Can  is  used  to  express  a  physical,  mental,  legal  or  moral 
capability  on  the  part  of  a  being,  or  anything  thought  of  as  a  being, 
to  do  a  certain  action  or  get  into  a  certain  state.  The  preterite 
indicative  could  is  used  in  describing  past  events  and  has  no 
particular  meanings  of  its  ovrn. 

Every  man  thinks  that  he  can  drive  and  that  he  can  derive.  Skeat  , 

Princ,  I,  Pref. 
I  can  solve  that  question.     H.  E.  Gr.  ,  177. 
The  king  only  can  pardon.     Good-nat.  man.  III. 
At  present  the  Governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measures,  absolute. 

He  can  make  war  and  conclude  peace ,  appoint  public  functionaries 

and  remove  them.     W.  Hast.,  602a. 
Nobody  can  respect  and  love  you  too  much  to  please  me.    Bl.  Housb, 

Ch.  XXII,  200. 
If  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated  the  sentiment 

with  all  his  heart.    Rip  v.  Winkle,  216. 
What  had  she  done,  that  he  could  humiliate  her  like  that     Fall. 

Idol,  Ch.  VII,  102. 
You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.     Prov. 
You  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 

Oc,  Ch.  Ill,  62. 
You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not  be  mucked.     Treas.  Isl.,  86. 
*Your  number,  Madam?"  —  *!  have  no  number.    Don*t you  know 

who  I  am?"  —  **!  do.  Madam,  but  I  am  sorry  you oannof  pass.** 

Graph. 

A  capability  depending  on  a  hypothesis,  expressed  or  understood, 
is  expressed  by  the  preterite  subjunctive  could. 
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If  Iha   gentleman's  Bervant  wonld  wheel  along  the  paths,  he  could 

keep   nigh   ns,    and    we   could   lift   it  over  the  stiles,  and  that. 

PiCKW.,  Ch.  XIX,  163. 
Now  etmid  I  fly  with  him  to  the  antipodes.     Riv. ,  III,  8. 
He  e<mld  dance  a  British  hornpipe,  a  German  waltz,  or  a  Spanish 

fandango,  if  need  were.     Pknd.  I,  Cu.  XXVI,  243. 
Thouf^h  jour  friendship  could  raise  me  to  a  throne,  or  jonr  resentment 

sink  me  to  the  grave,  jet  would  I  despise  both.  Vic,  Ch.  XXIV,  406. 

S9.  Obs.  I.  Capability  is  often  expressed  by  mayf  in  relating  past 
events  by  might,  when  it  is  blended  with  the  uncertainty  of 
modal  may,  i.  e.  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is 
uncertain  whether  the  capability  will  be  exercised.  Thus  in  The 
river  i$  deep  enough  cu  you  may  see  by  the  boats  it  carries  (J.  Hal.), 
may  is  used,  because  the  speaker  considers  it  uncertain  that 
the  persons  he  addresses,  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  convince 
himself  of  the  depth  of  the  river  by  looking  at  the  ships  it 
carries.  It  stands  to  reason  that  may  is  especially  met  with  when 
the  person  to  whom  the  capability  is  ascribed,  is  bnt  vaguely 
present  to  the  speaker^s  mind,  i.  e.  when  it  has  for  its  subject 
a  (pro)noun  indefinite  in  meaning,  or  is  followed  by  a  passive 
voice.  In  the  latter  case  to  be  is  often  found  in  the  same  sense 
(31,  VI,  IS). 

Fools  may  ask  more  questions  than  wise  men  can  answer.  Prov. 
A  dwarf  behind  his  steam-engine  may  reiDOve  mountains.  Carlylb  ^). 
A    clever    man  with  a  clever  wife  may  take  any  place  they  please. 

Fend.    II,  Ch.  VII,  79. 
The    Englishman's    house    is    his  castle:   every  wind  may  enter  it, 

but  the  king  cannot.     Lord  Chatham  ^). 
A  woman  with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an  absolute  hump, 

may  marry  whom  she  likes.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
For   age    and   want  save  while  you  may,  \  No  morning- sun  lasts  a 

whole  day.     Franklin. 
You   may   think    there's    no    being    shot    at    without  a  little  risk. 

Riv.,  V,  3. 
Ton    may   fancy  the  feelings  of  these  women  when  they  were  told 

that    the    day    was    over,    and    both    their    husbands    were  safe. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  349. 
You   miC^  guess  what  chaff  Pot  had  to  put  up  with  that  morning. 

AscoTT  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 


»)    Te»  BauG.,  Taalst.,  Ill,  96;   ^)   H,  E.  G.,  178. 
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1  coidd  have  Un^  you  the  money.     Me£s.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  89. 

If  [  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  enter  into  that  agreement  witb 
Messrs.  Meeson,  I  could  have  got  the  money  by  selling  my  new 
book  easily  enongh.  (Compare  with  this  the  soqnei  of  this 
sentence:  and  I  should  have  been  able  to  take  Jeannie  abroad,  ib.,. 
Cii.  IV,  38). 

Note.  This  collocation  is  not  available  for  expressing  affirmed  or 
denied  capability  anterior  to  a  moment  in  time  past.  Thus  for 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  all  his  work,  we  could  not 
say:  *He  told  me  that  he  could  have  done  all  his  work. 

VL  Might  have  4~  P^st  participle  mostly  takes  the  place  of  could  have -^^' 
past  participle  when  the  non-fulfilment  is  represented  as  resaltiog^ 
from  the  person's  disioclination  to  exercise  his  capability. 

It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  continued  poor;  and  it  is  equally 

certain  that  by  cruelty  and  dishonesty  he  might  easily  have  become 

rich.     W.  Hast.,  5996. 
One    often    fancies    in    reading    him    (Swift)    that  he   dares  not  be 

eloquent  when  he  might.     Thack.,  Engl.  Hum.,  16. 
They    might   have   been  great  people  in  the  country,  they  preferred 

being  little  people  in  town ;  they  might  have  chosen  friends  among^ 

persons   of  respectability   and  rank,  they  preferred  being  chosen 

as  acquaintance  by  persons  of  *ton'.     Bulw.  *). 
You    might  have  had  a  new  dress  if  you  had  let  me  ask.     For  his> 

Sake,  I,  Ch.  XII,  195. 

In  the  following  quotation  coei/(2  might  be  replaced  by  m^Af,  without 
altering  the  sense. 

Had  Ram  Chunga  cared  to  proselytize,  he  could  have  carried then» 
all  over  to  his  seat  then  and  there.     Fall.  Idol,  Prol. ,  23. 

VII.    In  Old  English  a  capability  vvas  regularly  expressed  by  fnctg, 

God  is  selmihtig,  and  mcej  don  eall  I>cet  he  wile.  Sweet,  A.  S.. 
Primer,  I,  1.  185. 

Repeated  instances  of  a  certain,  unqualified  capability  being  expressed 
by  maf/  are  found  in  Shakespeare ,  and  even  more  modern  writers- 
are  not  without  them. 

Beatr.  —  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me  that  would 
right  her.  Ben.  —  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship? 
Beatr.  —  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend.  Ben.  —  Afay 
a  man  do  it?     MrcH  ado,  IV,  1,  267. 

>)    Ten  Brug.,  Taalst.  Ill,  96. 
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The  exhaiatioDS,  whis&ziog  in  the  air,  |  Give  so  mnch  light  that  I 

mojf  read  hy  them.    Jul.  Caes.,  II,  1,  44. 
Before   my   God,   I   might  not   this  believe  |  Without  the  sensible 

and  true  a?oooh  of  mine  eyes.     Haml.,  I,  1,  155. 
8(1  loving  to  my  mother  |  That   he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of 

heaven  |  Visit  her  faee  too  roughly,    ib.,  I,  2,  141. 
Trakq.   —   Let  us  entreat  yon  stuy  till  after  dinner.     Petr.  —  It 

may  not  be.     Grem.  —  Let  me  entreat  yon.     Petr.  —  It  cannot 

be.    Tamfno  of  the  Shrew,  III,  2,  199. 
That   bay   thou  thonght'st  so  goodly   fair,  |  He  might  not  brook 

the  northern  air.     Marm.,  I,  xvi. 
Twice   she  essayed,  and   twice  in    vain,   |  Her  accents  might  no 

utterance  gain.    ib.  II,  xxv. 
And  plainly  might  Fitz- Eustace  see,   |   By  stains  upon  the  charger's 

knee  |  And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor  |   He  had  not  kept 

his  footing  sure.     ib.  Ill,  xxxi. 
And   bold  if  both  had  been  yet  they  |   ^against  so  many  mc^  not 

stay."     White  Doe,  III,  1.  203. 

Till.  A  capability  is  also  expressed  by  to  be  able  to  {-{-  Infinitive),  to  be 
capable  of  (+  Gerund),  (o  be  in  a  position  to  (-f-  Infinitive).  Of 
these  phrases  to  be  capable  alone  is  available  in  expressing  a 
moral  capability.  Can  and  mat/  being  defective  verbs,  these 
phrases  are  indispensable  to  supply  the  wanting  forms. 

1    can*t    write   and    I    don*t   know    when   I  shall  be  able  to  learn. 

JoBN  Hal.,  Ch.  I. 
How  the   plague   shall  I  be  abl-i  to  pass  for  a  Jew.?     School  for 

SCAXD.   Ill,   1. 
Two   were    water-carriers,  each  of  whom  carried  about  his  waist  a 

large   hollow    belt  of  skin ,  capable  of  containing  several  gallons 

of  water.     Cox.  Doyle,  Siege  of  Suxda  Gi'xge. 
His  feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  woe  inca/nible  of  perceiving  what 

be    must   lose,  if  the  European  trade  was  driven  to  some  other 

quarter.     Clive,  513a. 
This  man  is  capable  of  lifting  heavy  weights.     Webst. 

I  don*t  think  he  is  capable  of  telling  a  lie. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  state  [etc.].     Times. 

I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  some  indications  as  to  how  and 
when  this  development  came  about.     Molloy,  Ch,  VII,  63. 

60.  Ma/  is  used,  when  we  wish  to  express  that  the  conditions 
rendering  it  possible  for  a  person  to  do  a  certain  action  or  get  into 
certain  state,  are  (were)  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  control.  Might  is 
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used   in  describing  past  events.    As  a  preterite  subjunctive  it 
has  some  pari;icular  meanings  of  its  own. 

May  is  used  in  various  shades  of  meaning;  we  find  it  when  the 
idea  underlying  the  sentence  or  clause  is: 

a)  It  is  permitted. 

Mr.   Banker  yon  may  go  now.     You  have  done  all  I  wanted.  All 

Sorts. 
One   man   may  steal   a  borse,    while   another  may  not  so  mnch  as 

look  over  the  hedge.     Earle,  Phil.,  §  221. 
I  may  not  speak,  I  am  bound  by  my  most  solemn  promise  not  to 

reveal  the  matter  to  you  as  it  really  is.     Househ.  Words. 
He  asked  if  he  might  come  in.     Heir  of  Redc.  ,  I,  Ch.  V,  83. 
.\nd    then    I   thought  that,   because  I  was  a  doomed  man,  out  off 

from  the  pleasures  which  make  a  lovely  thing  of  life ,  it  did  not 

follow  that  I  might  not  love  you  in  my  own  quiet  way.     Ships, 

I,  Ch.  XX,  109. 
One    Sunday    I    cried    myself  into  a  fit  on  the  dining-room  floor, 

because  I  might  not  have  the  violin.     Rob.  Elsm.  ,  1 ,  312. 
It  might  not  be.   Fate  had  ruled  otherwise.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XVI,  175. 

b)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  amiss.  Het  schynt  niet  ondien- 
stig.  In  this  case  may  is,  or  may  be,  supplemented  by  an  absolute 
as  well    Murray,  i.  v.  cw,  C,  2,  c. 

You  may  add  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before.  Biv., 

IV,  2. 
You  may  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge.  Never  too  late, 

I,  Ce.  I,  8. 
As    some    readers    are    dull    of  comprehension ,    I  may  as  well  say 

what  the  moral  of  this  history  is.     Snobs,  Ch.  I,  16. 
For   the   encouragement  of  the  young  I  may  observe  that  the  use 

of  such  an  intermediate  book  as  my  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary, 

which   gives    the   A.   S.   form ,  will  serve  as  a  go-cart  to  steady 

the  first  attempts.     Skeat,  Quest. 

c)  It  does  not  seem  exceptionable.  Er  schynt  niets  op 
tegen  te  z\j  n. 

You    may  just  as  well  reason  with  a  post  as  reason  with  mamma. 

E.  Lynxe,  II,  39. 
From    this    struggle    we    turn   to  the  more  silent,  but  hardly  less 

important     revolution    from    which    we    may   date    our    natioDal 

education.     Hist. 
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d)  It  is  only  proper.    Het  is  niet  meer  dan  gepast.    This 
meaning  of  may  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  oiight. 

Ton  may  be  thankfal  that  you  have  escaped  UDhnrt. 
Perhaps    it    occurred    to   him  how  he  himself  might  be  thankful  to 
have  had  a  good  breakfast.     Ascott  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 

e)  It  is  not  uncalled  for;  there  is  occasion  for  it.    Daar  is  wel 
aanleidingtoe.   In  this  case  may  is  regularly  accompanied  by  well. 

You  mat/  well  look  astooished.     Hyp.,  Cu.  X,  536. 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  escaped  the  shot 

and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  famine.     Mac.  (?) 
The    house    was  thunderstruck,  and  it  welt  might  be  so.  W.  Hast., 

645. 
When    I    presented    my    bouquet,    the  dog  gnashed  his  teeth  with 

jealousy.     Well  he  might.    If  he  had  the  least  idea  how  I  adored 

his  mistress,  well  he  might.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXIII,  2396. 

f)  It   is   not   unsafe.    In   this   meaning  may  is  chiefly  found  in 
phrases  like  You  may  be  sure.     You  may  depend. 

She  had  a  Peerage,  as  you  may  be  certain.    Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  IV,  42. 
As  for  the  names  of  the  guests,  they,  you  may  be  sure,  found  their 

way  to  the  same  newspaper,     ib. ,  Ch.  V,  52. 
You  mai/  depend  on  my  information.     Good-nat.  man,  III. 
As  you  mat/  believe,  we  are  all  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety. 

R.  Kipling,  He  went  for  a  soldier,  Ch.  VII,  163. 

61.  Obs.  I.  In  asking  permission,  the  preterite  subjunctive  might 
is  often  used  for  viat/  to  mark  modesty.  Thus  Might  I  ask  is 
often  met  with  for  Mai/  I  ask.  N.'E.  Gr.  §  2305. 
Also  in  the  second  and  third  shade  of  meaning  might  is  very 
commonly  used  for  maji/  from  motives  of  modesty.  Compare 
You  may  add  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before^  with 
You  might  add  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before. 

She    might    as    well   be    marked    to    some    purpose.      Mees.    Will, 

Ch.  X,  100. 
You  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box.     Riv.  V,  3. 

In    the    fourth    shade    of    meaning  might  takes  the  place  of  may  to 
mark  remissness  in  what  is  prescribed  by  propriety. 

Tou  might  encourage  me  to  be  a  better  fellow.     SiL.  Marn. 

In    my    honeymoon,    too,    when    my    most  inveterate  enemy  might 

relent     Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  22b. 
*'Did  mortal  ever  look  upon  eyes  like  hers ,  or  view  a  more  sylphlike 
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figure?"  —  "She  might  have  a  little  more  flesh ,  Mr.  Tidd,"  says 
the  captain.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VII,  76. 

II.  Might  not  wheD  iodicatiDg  a  prohibitioD  of  Providence  approximates 
to  was  {were)  not  to,  29  >  b.  Thus  was  {were)  to  might  stand  for 
might  in: 

A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again.     Marm.,  VI,  iii. 
Hat  though ,  alive ,  he  loved  it  well ,  |  Not  there  his  reliqnes  might 
repose,     ib. ,  II,  xiv. 

Loss    frequently    do  we  meet  with  instances  of  may  not  being  used 

as  an  alternative  form  for  is  {are)  not. 
Bliss    with    mortal    men   may  not  abide.     Wobdsw.,  White  Doe, 

Pref.,  1.  23. 

II r.  Might  is  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  should  like  to  (Dutch 
zou  will  en,  German  m()chte). 

A    fair    tale    might    I  tell  you   |   Of  Sigurd,  who  the  dragon  slew. 

Earthly  Par.,  Fost.  of  Asl.,  334a. 
It  is  a  common  wish  of  all  hen-pecked  husbands  that  they  might  have 

a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  van  Winkle's  flagon.    Hip  v.  Winkle. 
For    some    weeks    there    was    hardly  anything  talked  of,  we  might 

almost    say    hardly    anything    thought    of,    in  England,  but  the 

story  of  the  rebellion  that  had  taken  place  in  the  islana  of  Jamaica. 

Sh.  Hist..  Ch.  XX,  281. 

Note.     In  Chaucer  mote  {moot)  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swoor,  ^'so  moot  I  goon.  |  This  gooth  aright; 
unbokeled  is  the  male"     Cant.,  A,  1.  3114. 

IV.  In  expressing  that  an  action  or  state  for  which  on  a  certain  condition 

permission  would  have  been  granted,  or  which  on  a  certain 
condition  would  have  been  proper,  etc.,  has  not  come  about, 
we  use  the  preterite  subjunctive  might  followed  by  Aow  -{- 
past  participle. 

She  might  have  stayed  for  ever  for  me.  Wiv.  and  DAroHT. ,  Ch.  XV,  157. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble.     Crick.,  I,  24. 

You  might  as  well  have  thrown  your  cake  into  the  gutter.     Ascott 

R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
The    appearance    of   a    new   boy   did   not  create  the  sensation  that 

might  have  been  expected.     Dome.,  Ch.  XII,  104. 
After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  Aat^^^^^^M^myselfthat  I  should 

not   have    been    insulted    with  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity. 

Riv.,  V,  1. 

V.  For  may  in  the  sense  oito  be  permitted^  i^exiphnis^liVt  to  be  permitted^ 

to  be  allowed  are  in  common  use,  especially  in  sentences  that  are 
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not   iDterrogatiye.    Except  for  sabordinate  daases,  the  preterite 
mighi  is  almost  regularly  replaced  by  them.   Thus  we  hardly  ever 
meet  such  sentences  as  YeBterday  I  mighi  go  out. 
Before  a  pasrive  voice  the  periphrases  are  not,  of  coarse,  available. 

It  was  a  settled  thing  in  this  family  that  no  questions  might  be 
asked  aboat  what  he  knew  in  the  way  of  business.  Ascott  B.  Hope, 
Old  Pot. 

▼I.     Some   meanings   of  may   are    also    expressed    by   can.     Thus  we 
find  can 

a.      often  in  the  sense  of  it  is  permitted. 

"I  was  going  home,"  be  said,  ''but  I  can  defer  my  ride  a  little."  — 
"And  yon  can,  if  you  please,  rest  here.**     Mid.,  Cu.  LIU,  388. 

Pbetty  Cousin.  —  "Bobby,  how  dare  you  give  me  a  kiss?*'  Bobby 
(unabashed).  —  "Well,  if  you  don*t  like  it,  you  can  give  it  me 
back  again."     Punch. 

Especially  is  can  frequently  used  for  may  in  questions. 
Can  I  come  in?     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VIII,  86. 

p.      occasionally  in  the  sense  of  It  is  only  proper. 

If  you  were  going  to  be  charitable ,  you  cotdd  have  looked  out  some 
really  poor  person.     Ascott  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 

Note.     Could  I  is  often  used  for  can  I  from  motives  of  modesty. 

Could   I    speak  a  word  with  yon,  sir,  if  you  please?     Chuz.,  Ch. 

XX,  1736. 
Could   I    say    a   word    to   you    before  you   go  into  court?     Cop., 

Ch.  XXXV,  25U. 

82.  Mustf  as  a  verb  of  this  group,  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
no/.  Must  not  is  equivalent  to  may  not,  and  is  especially  used  to 
replace  the  latter  word-group,  when  the  power  that  forbids  is  another 
than  the  speaker,  especially  some  law,  regulation  or  ordinance.  This 
use  of  must  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  ofthe  Old  Engl,  wo/an, 
from  which  must  has  come.    Mas.  §  389.    Stof.  E.  S.  XXVIU. 

One  mu$t  not  look  at  a  horse,  while  another  may  leap  over  the 
hedge.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  V,  76. 

'Ton  mu$t  not  marry  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  may  yon 
Peggotty?"  —  "Certainly  not,"  says  Peggotty  with  the  promptest 
decision.  —  "But  if  you  marry  a  person,  and  the  person  dies, 
why  then  yon  may  marry  another  person ,  mayn't  you  Peggotty?" 
Cop.,  Ch«  II,  96. 
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''And  what  have  yon  been  doing?"  —  **That  I  must  tio^tell,"  said 

the  child.     Old  Ccr.  Shop,  Ch.  I,  2b. 
If   to    the    city    sped  —  what  waits  him  there?     To  see  profiisioD 

that  he  must  not  share.     Des.  Village  1.  310 
Rubbish  must  not  be  shot  here.     Punch. 
These    racks    are    provided  for  light  articles,  but  they  mtist  not  be 

used  for  heavv  articles.     London  Railways. 

Must  not  for  might  not  is  rare,  even  in  subordinate  clauses.  35,  i- 

He    had    not    been    able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  spitting  in  bis 
face,  since  he  must  not  throttle  him  to  death.     Trilby,  II,  263. 


THE  VERBS  TO  DARE  AND  TO  DO. 

63.  The  verb  to  dare  when  followed  by  an  infinitive,  has  the  same 
meanings  as  the  Dutch  durven.    For  examples  see  71. 

In  this  connection  mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  saying /(fare 
say,  in  which  the  individual  words  are  considerably  faded  in  meaning, 
insomuch  that  the  whole  word-group  is  almost  identical  with  an 
adverbial  adjunct.  This  explains  why  it  admits  of  no  variation,  and 
sometimes  appears  with  dare  and  say  written  in  one  word  (Ch.  V, 
18).    We  find  it  in  two  shades  of  meaning: 

a)  I  don't  doubt,  undoubtedly.    Ik  tw\jfel  er  niet  aan. 

Don't  let  us  despair,  /  dare  sat/  things  will  all,  somehow  orother^ 

turn  out  for  the  best.     D.  Heyl.  ,  149. 
/  dare  say  you  have  thought  me  very  neglectful.     Mr.  Carlyle  '). 
**He   wan*t   the  indulgent  father  that  I  am  Jack."  —  "/  dors  sny^ 

not,  sir."     Riv.,  Ill,  1. 
/   dare   sat/    all    will    work    out,    somehow  or  other,  for  the  best. 

D.  Heyl. 

b)  1  don't  wonder.     Dilt  wil  ik  wel  gelooven. 

My  brother  would  like  to  have  been  there.  —  /  dare  sat/, 
"I  should  be  quite  amused  to  know  what  you  did  talk  about.**  — 
"/  dare  mt/,  you  would."     Ships,  I,  Cii.  Ill,   13. 

Note.     For  Ik  durf  zeggen  the  English  has  /  venture  to  sajf. 

They  have  pressed  to  its  uttermost  limit  an  advantage  which  we 
vent  tire  to  sm/  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  them  for  a  month 
bv  anv  Continental  nation.     Times. 

*)    Murray. 
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84.  To  do  occurs  in  a  weak  and  in  a  strong  form.  Weak  do  is 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  metre ,  adding  nothing  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.    Thus: 

I  dovCt  like  this  hook  means  no  more  than  /  like  not  this  hook. 

Do  you  like  this  book?    „        „      „        „      Like  you  this  book? 

I  do  but  jest  n        n      ti        n      I  only  jest. 

Strong  do,  on  the  other  hand,  marks  a  high  degree  of  whatever 
is  expressed  by  the  predicate,  emphatically  affirms  it,  or  urges  the 
performance  of  a  request  or  command.    Thus: 

/  do  like  this  book  =  I  like  this  book  very  much. 

I  do  take  pains  implies  previous  denying  or  questioning  of  exertion. 

Do  open  the  door  expresses  either  an  urgent  request  or  a  peremptory 
command. 

65.  Obs.  T.  To  do,  whether  stroDg  or  weak,  may  be  said  to  be  aD 
indefinite  verb,  i.  e.  it  denotes  an  action  in  a  general  way, 
hut  does  not  express  the  nature  of  that  action.  This  is  done 
by  the  accompunyinff  verb,  which  either  precedes  or  follows. 
The  accompanying  verb  is  mostly  an  infinitive,  but  may  be  a 
gerund  ,  as  in : 
"FVay,  is  your  lodger  within?'*  —  "Male  or  female,  sir?"  says 
Mr.  Krook.  —  •Male.  The  person  who  does  «^o/)/>jn^."  Bl.  House, 
Ch.  X,  83. 

I    have   not   done   much    walking   since  I  saw  you.     Fob  his  sake, 
I.  Ch.  V,  78. 

Also    a   noun    may   denote   the  nature  of  the  action,  as  in: 
One    of    my    brother    officers   and  I  do  photograph*/  when  we  get  a 
chance.     For  his  sake,  I,  Ch.  II,  31. 

IT.  Verbs  that  have  no  infinitive,  i.  e.  the  defective  verbs  cauy  may y 
must ,  ought ,  ahcdl  and  will ,  cannot  be  constructed  with  to  do.  Nor 
is  either  of  the  auxiliaries  to  hare  or  to  be  ever  used  with  it. 

68.     Weak  do  is  used  in  connection  with  sentence-modifying  not. 
Thus:  /  don^t  like  veal.    But:  /  never  eat  veal.    I  ate  nothing. 
When  not  is  a  word- modifier,  i.  e.  refers  to  any  other  element  of 
the  sentence  than  the  predicate,  to  do  is  not  used. 

He    gave    his    money    not  from  benevolence,  but  from  ostentation. 

N.  E.  Gr.,  §  366. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  call  on  un  old  person,  who  lived  not  far  off. 

Cop.,  Ch.  V,  376. 
The  theatre  not  only  gave  her  little  pleasure,  but  wounded  in  her 

a  hundred  deep  unconquerable  instincts.  Rob.  Elsm.  ,  I,  291. 
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This  informatioD  astonished  the  Major  not  a  little.  Van.  Faik,  II, 
Ch.  XXXI,  351. 

Note.  Id  such  a  sentence  as  /  did  not  go  to  the  office  tUl  half 
an  hour  after  opening  time  (Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  IV,  41),  not  mtist 
be  considered  as  a  sentence-modifier.  The  fact  is  that  it  may  be 
regarded  to  be  made  up  of  two  statements  in  adversatiye  relation , 
one  negative  the  other  affirmative,  condensed  into  one  sentence: 
/  did  not  go  to  the  office  at  opening  time.  But  I  did  go  to  the 
office  half  an  hour  after  opening  time, 

Thej  did  not  reach   Kensington  until  five  o*clock  in  the  morning. 

Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  2. 
He  did  not  say  a  word  till  Mr.  Squills  was  gone.     Caxt. 

The  negative,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  improperly  attached 
to  the  verb.  We  find  this  practice  especially  when  the  negative 
belongs  to  a  subordinate  clause  or  infinitive.  Thus  we  commonly 
say:  /  don^t  think  he  will  come,  for:  /  think  he  will  not  come. 
(Ch.  VIII,  69.) 

In  this  I  did  not  choose  to  agree  with  her.    Mabr.  ,  Olla  Podrtda. 
I    did    not    save    you    intentionally ,    so    I    am    not   posing    as    a 

philanthropist.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  110. 
He  did  not  seem  to  miss  her.     ib. ,  I,  Ch.  XX,  113. 

I  don't  suppose  you  would  care  to  read  what  I  want  to  hear, 
ib.,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  34. 

67.  Weak  do  is  used  in  most  sentences  with  inverted  word-order. 
N.  E.  Gr..  §  2181,  ff.    See  also  Ch.  VIII.  5,  fif. 

a)  in  interrogative  sentences  of  the  first  kind  (i.  e.  such  as  open 
with  a  finite  verb). 

Do  you  know  the  exact  time? 

h)  in  interrogative  sentences  of  the  second  kind  (i.  e.  such  as 
open  with  an  intern  word),  whose  subject  is  not  an  interr.  pron.  or 
a  noun  preceded  by  an  interr.  word(-group). 

Where  did  you  buy  your  hat?  But:  Who  broke  that  window?  Mas. 
§  255.  Which  boy  did  this?  ib.,  these  sentences  having  the  ordinary 
word-order. 

Also  subordinate  questions,  which  have  the  ordinary  word-order, 
are  constructed  without  to  do. 

But   let   us  see  a  little  more  about  what  Jesus  came  on  earth  for. 

Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  II,  20. 
This  depends  upon  how  you  did  it.    Mas.  250. 
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Kote.  The  ftpeech-makiDg  commnoitj,  in  fixing  on  a  given  forna 
of  speech,  is  of  conne  not  led  hy  considerations  of  strict  grammar, 
and  being  apt  to  regard  the  first  (pro)noan  of  a  sentence  as  the 
subject,  do  not  feel  the  want  of  to  do  in  sentences  introduced 
by  wkaif  like  the  following: 

What  signifies  kneeling,  when  yon  know  I  must  have  yon  ?  Riv.,  IV,  2. 
What  signifies  what  weather  we  have?    Good-na.t.  man,  I. 
What  matters  abont  a  few  paltry  guineas ?  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVII,  291. 
What  matters  about  fame  or  poverty  ?   Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVI,  381. 
What  means  this?     Biv.  V,  1.     (Compare  with  this:   What  do  you 

mean?  [ib.] ,  in  which  the  speech-making  community  feels  you  to 

be  the  subject.) 

Sentences  of  the  above  description  may  have  been  inflnential  in  the 
shaping  of  the  following,  although  there  is  no  mistaking  their 
subject : 

What  cared  she  so  long  as  her  husband  was  near  her?    Van.  Fatv, 

I,  Ch.  XXV,  263. 
But  what  avail  all  these  accomplishments,  in  Vanity  Fair,  to  girls 

who  are  short,  poor,  plain,  and  have  a  bad  complexion?  ib. ,  I, 

Ch.  XXXIV,  370. 

c)    in  some  imperative  sentences  that  have  the  subject  expressed 
Ch.  VUI,  23j. 

David,  do  you  look  for  Sir  Anthony!     Riv.,  V,  1. 

Lacy,  do  you  watch!  ib.,  I,  2. 

He    mast    want    a  secretary.     He  would  be  shy  at  an  ofier  of  one 

from     me.      Do    you    hint    it,     if   you    get   a    chance!     Obm., 

Ch.  Ill,  62. 
Do  you  give  roe  a  minute's  calm  attention  without  looking  at  Rick ! 

Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXIV,  208. 
Do  not  you  do  that!     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  506. 

In  the  higher  literary  style  to  do  is  not  used  in  such  sentences. 

Laad  ye  the  Gods!     H.  E.  Gb.,  316. 

This  craven  tongue ,  |  These  features  which  refuse  the  soul  its  way,  | 

Reclaim  thou!     Brows,  Soul's  Trag. ,  I. 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind  |  With  thy  shallow  wit!    Tennyson. 

Ifor  is  to  do  found  in  such  imperatives  as:  mind  yoUy  mark  you, 
look  you. 

Salaries  alone,  mind  ymif    Times. 
fCKmsMA,  A  Grammar  of  Late  yfodern  English,  I.  6 
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I  doD*t  refer  to  his  professioD ,  lookyouX    Bl.  House,  Ch.  XXX,  254. 
For,  mark  you^  what  would  be  the  result?     Et.  Wom. ,  Ch.  XVUL 

Note.     It  should   be  observed,  however,  that  the  ioverted  word- 
order  is  oot  the  rule  in  imper.  senteuces  with  the  subject  expressed. 

You  do  it  at  once!     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  506. 

You  take  mj  advice:   give  him  a  pint  of  old  ale  before  jou  start. 
Idle  Thoughts,  237. 

d)  in  many  declarative  sentences  that  open  with  an  adverbial 
adjunct  or  clause,  or  with  a  conjuntive  adverb. 

1)  almost  regularly  when  the  opening  adverb,  adjunct  is  negative, 
or  contains  a  negative,  or  is  any  of  the  words  hardly ^  little^  onltff 
rarely  J  8carce{ly),  seldom,  which  imply  negation.  (Ch.  VIII,  7.) 

Not    for    a    moment  did  they  take  their  pipes  from  their  mouUis* 

All  Sorts. 
Never    before  and  never  again ,    while  Tom  was  at  school ,  did  the 

Doctor   strike  a  boy  in  lesson.     Tom  Brown,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  155* 
Little   did  I  think  when  I  took  him  in  my  arms  for  the  first  tiine 

that  we  should  have  cause  to  curse  the  hour  of  his  birth.   Rooeda,. 

Dutch  and  English  Comp. 
Still    less    do  we  know  to  which  side  the  whole  court  will  incline. 

Times. 
Only    when    the    witch  had  shut  her  door,  did  he  get  up  and  nm 

after  his  companions.     Ascott  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
Rarely    does   a    man    love    with  his  whole  soul,  as  a  woman  does. 

DoM.  Stor.  ,  L,  316. 
Scarcely  did  he  see  me,  when  he  made  off.    Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  D,  7» 

In  the  following  quotation  the  general  practice  is  not  observed: 
Never  saw  they  Hereward  again  upon  the  Scottish  shore.  Herew.,  24^. 

To  do  is  not  used  when  the  adverb,  adjunct  is  separated  from  the 
predicate  by  some  other  element  of  the  sentence ,  or  when  the  predicate 
is  divided  from  the  subject  by  some  other  element. 

Not  less  strange  to  us  seemed  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  people^ 
their  language  and  their  religion.     Stof. ,  Hanul.,  Ill,  D,  4b, 

Never  dwelt  in  a  delicate  body  a  more  resolute  mind  and  will  thM 
that  of  my  mother.     Ann.  Brs.,  Autob.,  30. 

2)  regularly   when,    while   the  opening  adverbial  adjunct  is  nofe 
negative,  the  sentence  contains  an  object  (Ch.  VIII,  9). 

Very  well  do  I  recollect  our  arrival  at  that  place.    Sol.  Mines,  6l*f! 
Well  did  I  know  him,  and  well  didhe  know  me.  Cop.,  Ch.  XXV,  II 
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With  what  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  do  I  take  ap  the  peD  to  write 
to  my  dearest  friend!     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  76. 

Many  a  time  in  the  coarse  of  that  week  did  I  bless  the  good 
fortane  which  had  thrown  me  in  contact  with  Simla's  best  and 
kindest  doctor.    Rudy.  Kipl.  ,  Phant.  Rickshaw^  22. 

Note.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  inverted  word-order  is  far 
from  regularly  used  in  sentences  of  this  kind;  but  when  it  is 
used,  to  do  is  required  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  clash  of  subject 
and  object. 

Thus,  in  two  words,  Philip  removed  the  unpopular  minister  for 
ever.     Motlfy,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  207*. 

In  vain  the  various  actors  tried  to  win  the  favour  of  the  great  stage- 
Sultan.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XIV,  139. 

e)    in  declarative  sentences  that  open  with  the  object  (Ch.  Vni,  13). 

So  much  skill  and  probity  did  he  show  in  all  his  dealings  that  he 
gained  a  high  character  among  the  merchants.  Van  Neck,  East 
English  Prose,  19. 

Many    sweet   little  appeals  did  Miss  Sharp  make  to  him  about  the 

dishes  at  dinner.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
Only    one    scapegrace    did    he    take    into    his  crew.     Westw.  Ho!, 

Ch.  XVI,   131a. 

Note.  Also  in  this  kind  of  sentences  inversion  almost  invariably 
causes    the  use  of  to  do,  but  inversion  is  by  no  means  the  rule. 

No  word  more  spake  Toots  that  night.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  XII ,  108. 

These  abilities  Charles  V  possessed.     Bain,  Comp. ,  302. 

Her  music  she  practised  incessantly.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  II,  14. 

To  do  is  regularly  absent  in  appended  and  parenthetic  sentences 
accorapanyinj;  quotations. 

"Hold  out  your  other  hand,  sir  I''  roars  Cuff  to  his  little  school- 
fellow.    Van.   Fair,   I,  C»i.   V,  44. 

''It's  useless  to  escupe  tlieni/'  whispered  I  to  John.  John  Hal., 
Ch.  XII,   1J:3. 

f)    in   somt'   declarative   smtences   thai    open   with  a  predicative 
adnomjnal  adjunct.  (Ch.  VIU,  17. j 

8o  selfish  does  our  life  make  us.    Koorda,  Ditch  and  End.  Comp.,  §  66. 
Such,  in  fact,  dn  we  rtnd  the  usage  to  be.    Molloy,  I,  Ch.  iv,  41. 

Note.  Also  in  sentences  of  this  description  we  almost  regularly 
find  inversion  attended  by  the  use  of  to  do^  but  inversion  is  by 
no  means  the  rule. 

6* 
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g)    in   conditional   clauses  that  don't  open  with  any  conjunctive. 
(Ch.  Vm,  21;  Ch.  XVII,  78.) 

Did  not  hope  prolong  the  duration  of  life,  it  would  be  very  short 

indeed  *). 
God  remains,  |  Even  did  men  forsake  you.    Browx,  Soul's  Trag.  ,  I. 
Did  Nature  act  with  full  consciousness,  these  imperfect  formations 

were  inexplicable.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  2184. 
Think  what  my  life  would  be,  did  I  know  that  you  had  not  forgiven 

me.     III.  Lond.  News. 
Canadian    Redskins    could    be    safely  trusted  to  uphold  the  meteor 

flag,  did  fitting  occasion  arise.     Graph. 

68,  In  the  following  kinds  of  sentences  with  inverted  word-order 
to  do  is  never  or  seldom  found: 

a)  optative  sentences,  these  sentences  bearing  no  periphrasis 
except  with  may  or  let  (Cn.  VIII,  20). 

Perish  India!     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1806. 

Long  live  the  king!     Haml. ,  I,  1,  3. 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land.     Marm.  ,  VI,  xiii. 

Laugh  those  who  win.     Never  to  late,  I,  Ch.  II,  32. 

Suffice  it  to  say.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  VII,  70. 

The    literary    works   that   have  fascinated  mankind  and  earned  the 

lofty    title    of  genius,   abound   in  strokes  of  invention;    witness 

Homer,  Shakespeare,  etc.     Bain,  Rhet. ,  63. 

b)  declarative  sentences  opening  with  an  adverbial  adjunct  that 
is  not  negative,  and  containing  no  objects.  (Ch.  VIII,  8.) 

Soon    after    began    the    busy    and    important    part    of    Swift's  life. 

Bain,  Comp.,  296. 
Then  came  the  struggle  and  parting  below.     Van.  Fair,  Ch.  I,  7. 

An  exception  must  be  made  with  such  sentences  of  this  description 
as  have  full  stress  on  the  adverb,  adjunct,  and  stronger  stress  on  the 
verb  than  on  the  subject. 

How  bitterly  dt'd  I  repent!     Murray, 

How    cautiously    does  he  begin ,    how  gently  does  he  win  your  ear 

by  his  seductive  piety !     Birrill.  ^). 
So  high  did  political  animosities  run,  that  [etc.].  N.  E.  Or.,  g  2184. 

c)  parenthetic  and  appended  sentences  joined  to  quotations 
(Ch.  vm,  II). 


>)    Imm.  Schmidt,  §  326.    »)    GQnth.,  Mas.,  §638. 
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Weak  do  is  often   used   in   affirmative  sentences  with  the 
ordinary  word-order: 

a)  for  the  sake  of  metre. 

He  was  a  rat  and  she  was  a  rat  |  And  dowD  in  one  hole  they  did  dwell. 
Tbe  small  birds  twitter  |  The  lake  doth  glitter.     Wobdswoeth. 
In   the   hollow  tree  Id  tbe  gray  old  tower   |    The  spectral  owl  doth 
dwell.     Barry  Cornwall. 

b)  when  the  predicate  is  modified  by  but. 

I  do  but  jest.     Riv.  ,1,2. 

They  do  but  fight  with  one  Another.     Punch. 

Note.  Preterites  in  '{eyt,  which  have  a  harsh  sound,  are  often 
replaced  by  weak  didst  -f-  infinitive. 

Thou  didst  speak  to  her,  Thou  didst  teach  her,  Thou  didst  show 
her  that  her  life  lay  open  before  Thee ,  and  yet  Thou  wast  ready 
to  give  her  that  blessing  which  she  had  never  sought. 

70.  Obs.  1.  In  Early  Mod.  Engl,  the  use  of  to  do  was  not  regulated 
by  such  strict  rules  as  is  the  case  in  present  English.  It  was 
employed  merely  as  caprice,  convenience,  euphony  or  clearness 
of  construction  suggested.  N.  E.  Gk.  ,  §  2175.  A.  Schmidt, 
1.  V.  do  J  7. 

You  do  assist  the  storm.     Temp.,  I,  1,  15. 

0,  the  cry  did  knock    |    Against  my  very  heart,     ib. ,  I,  2,  8. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus,    |    The  rivals  of  my  watch, 

bid  tbem  make  haste.     Haml.,  I,   1,   12. 
Looks  it  not  like  the  king?     ib. ,  I,   1»  43. 

A  survival  of  this  practice  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  use  of  weak 
to  do  in  affirmative  sentences  for  the  sake  of  metre  or  euphony.  (69.) 

II.  Certain  verbs  in  frequent  use,  such  as  to  care ^  to  doubt ^  to  know, 
to  mistake,  to  question ,  have  long  been  averse  to  being  constructed 
with  to  do  in  negative  sentences  with  not,  and  the  old  practice 
may  still  be  frequently  met  with ,  especially  in  certain  stereotyped 
adverbial  and  parenthetic  phrases.    N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  2187 ;  Storm,  490. 

He  caved  not  who  Here  her  friends.     Braddon,  Venetians  *). 

A    romantic    lover   is   a   strange    idolater,  who  sometimes  cares  not 

out    of   what   log  he  frames  the  object  of  his  adoration.     Wav.  , 

Ch.   V,  356. 
If,  as  I  doubt  notf  the  goods  come  up  to  my  expectations,  I  hope 

»      Ellisiger,  E.  S.,  XXIV. 
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to  have  the  pleasure  of  extendiDg  my  relations  with  your  hoase. 

Business  Letter- Writer  ,  II. 
He  felt  within  him  a  something  which  moved  him  he  knew  not  how, 

he  knew  not  why.     Lewes,  Hist.  Phil.,  I,  Ch.  II,  31. 
She    came    back    from    Manchester,  restless  for  she  knew  not  what. 

Rob.  Elsm. ,  I,  153. 
There    is,    if  we   mistake  not,  a  great  surprise  awaiting  those  who 

are    about    to   make   a  first  acquaintance  with  *Lord  de  Tabley/ 

Lit.  World. 

In  an  analogous  way  the  following  among  other  verbs,  in  accordance 
with  Early  Modern  English  practice,  occasionally  discard  periphrasis 
with  to  do  in  interrogative  sentences  with  inverted  word-order:  to 
care ,  to  come,  to  fare ,  to  go ,  to  mean ,  to  say ,  to  stand ,  to  think. 
Ellinoer,  E.  S.  XXIV;  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2183;  Storm,  1051. 

What  care  I  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general?  Henry  Esm.,  II,  Cu.  XV,  290. 

For  Heaven's  sake!  how  came  you  here?     Riv.  Ill,  3. 

How  came  you  to  care  that  we  should  know  beforehand?  We  Two,  I,  40. 

Toby,  old  man,  how  goes  it?     Punch. 

What  say  you^  Master  Cap?     Cooper,  Pathfinder  *). 

What  tfnnk  you'i     N.  E.  Or.,  §  2183. 

HI.  To  do  giving  a  familiar  ring  to  the  sentence,  we  chiefly  find  it  in 
the  ordicary  spoken  language.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
language  of  poetry ,  sermons ,  etc. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree,  |  Touch  not  a  single  bough!  George 
P.  Morris. 

The  simple  construction  without  to  do  is  for  the  same  reason  often 
used  with  a  view  to  greater  impressiveness,  especially  when  notf 
although  negativing  the  whole  sentence,  singles  out  a  particular 
element  for  modification. 

Lionel  rose ;  he  said  not  a  word ,  but  the  pallor  of  his  face  and. 
the  fire  in  his  eyes  were  terrible  to  see.  New  Prince  Fort., 
Ch.  XX. 

Sometimes,  after  spending  the  day  out  in  the  fields,  he  came  home  y 
silently  took  his  place  in  his  own  warm  corner,  and  uttered  nai 
a  syllable  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest.     Dom.  Stor.,  B  69. 

General  Cronje's  face  was  absolutely  impassive.  It  betrayed  not  • 
single  sign  of  emotion.     Daily  Chron. 

Noah  Clay])ole  ran  along  the  streets  at  his  swiftest  pace,  and  pauted 
not  once  for  breath,  until  he  reached  the  work-house  gate.  Ol.  Twist, 

The  king  answered  not  a  word.     HiST. ,  I,  Ch.  IV. 

1  ask  not  a  moment.     Riv, ,  V,   1. 

^)    Ellinger,  E.  S.,  XXIV. 
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Woman  might  compete  with  us  in  Parliament,  and  talk  ns  down 
there,  I  make  not  the  smallest  doabt.     Ex.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVILL 

I%mk  nai^  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridicnlons  annt  can  have  any 
weight  with  me.    Riv.,  Ill,  8. 

71.    The  use  of  to  do  with  certain  verbs  calls  for  some  special 
comment. 

a)    to  be.    This  verb  takes  to  do  only  in  the  imperative. 
Don't  be  afraid!  =  the  literary  Be  not  afraid!  N.  E.  Gb.,  §2180. 
In   the  language  of  the  illiterate  to  do  is  used  with  to  be  also  in 
other  cases. 

Now,    boy,  why  don't  yon  be  perlite,   and  get  np  and  give  one  of 

these  yoang  ladies  a  seat?    Punch. 
Some   days   she  do  be  awful  about  her  food.     Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XV. 

Note.  Id  questions  the  use  of  to  do  with  to  be  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lit.  World  occurred 
the  following  sentence  in  a  perhaps  somewhat  colloquial ,  but  not 
vulgar  style:  Look  what  a  lot  I  am  doing  for  you.  Why  don*t 
yon  be  grateful? 

5)  io  dare.  In  negative  sentences  with  not,  usage  seems  to  be 
equally  divided.  Periphrasis  with  to  do  seems  to  be  preferred  in  the 
spoken  language,  the  simple  construction  in  the  written  language. 
Alt.,  The  Queen's  Engl.,  §  52. 

i.      He  did  not  dare  to  read  above  a  few  lines.     Night  and  Morn,  112. 
The  rascal  does  not  dare  to  return  to  England,     ib. ,  462. 
She    did  not  dare  to  own  that  the  man  she  loved  was  her  inferior. 
Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  184. 
ii.     She    dares    not  inflnence  her  husband  to  give  up  my  acquaintance. 
Bankr.  Heart,  II,  192. 
She   had  misgivings  and  fears  which  she  dared  not  acknowledge  to 
herself.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  184. 

When  the  infinitive  has  to  be  supplied  from  what  precedes,  most 
Writers  seem  to  prefer  periphrasis  with  do. 

I    think    my  mother    would  show  me  the  book,  if  she  dared,  but 

she  does  not  dare.     Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  9274. 
I  didn't  think  Miss  Creakle  equal  to  little  Emily  in  point  of  beantj 

and  I  did  not  love  her  (I  didn*t  dare).     Cop.,  Ch.  VII,  46a. 

In  sentences   with   inverted   word-ordt-r,   periphrasis   with   to  do 
seems  to  be  unusual. 


«)    SATTLsa,  E.  S.,  XXVI. 
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I.  Do  you  dare  to  call  God  to  witness?     Lyall  '). 
How  did  you  dare  to  go?     Cain  *). 

II.  How  dare  you  insult  me  like  that?     Bankr.  Heart,  I,  42. 

Dare   any    soul    on   earth    breathe    a  word   against  the  sweetest  of 
young  women?     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  188. 

c)    io  have.    With  this  verb  the  use  of  to  do  is  said  (by  Murray) 
to  be  colloquial,  recent  and  American.    See  also  N.  E.  Gr.  §  1191. 
With  io  have  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  to  hold  in  possession  or  control 
(Webst.),  the  simple  form  is  much  more  common  than  the  periphrastic 
form.    The  latter  is  most  frequent: 

1)  when   the   verb   is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  experience  j  to  keep 
and  other  special  meanings. 

2)  when  there  would  be  danger  of  the  negative  being  connected  with 
another  element  of  the  sentence.   See  the  quotations  marked  with  a  f. 

i.       If  those  boys  doji't  hai^e  something  done  to  them,  it  is  a  shocking 
shame.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VI,  90. 
When    I   was  your  age  Matilda,  ladies  of  rank  and  position  did  not 

have  their  photographs  exposed  in  the  shop-windows.     Pdnch. 
Tve  wondered  why  book-publishers  and  merchants  do /ud  have  hlvnik 

biographies  on  their  shelves.     Athen. 
I  don't  have  to  think  what  So-and-So's  opinion  of  a  certain  subject 

would  be.     F.  C.  Philips,  Mrs.  Bouv.  ,  74. 
Billais    did   not   have    to    wait   long  before  ho  put  his  resolve  into 
practice.     Hichens,  An  echo  in  Egypt. 
t  The    few    who    can    consult   the   dictionary    in  a  public  library  d<y 
not  always  have  time  to  calculate  whether  the  word  they   wanted 
at  the  moment  has  yet  been  reached.     Not.  and  Quer. 
t  Schoolmistresses  do  not  always  have  a  chance  of  getting  hold  of  such 

a  first  class  kind  of  girl  as   Lucy.     Mad.   Lerohx,  Ch.  XIII. 
t  The    great    estates    do    not    always    have  as    their   owners  titled  or 

untitled  proprietors.     Esc,  Enol. ,  Ch.  Ill,  ^8. 
t   The  suffix  of  the  preterite  participle  in  early  English  did  not  originally 
have  the  form  in  *ing\     Skeat. 
In  a  number  of  monosyllables  (bade,  come,  etc.)  iho  ^e*  doeii  not havf^ 
its  usual  effect  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
Webst.,  Prlnc    of  Pkon.,  14. 
ii.      The  British  ambassador  had  not  time  to  offer  further  expostulation, 
before  the  French   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  presented  himself. 
Punch. 
He  went  to  church  thrice  every  Sunday,  when  he  had  n<>t  a  j)arty. 

Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VII,  78. 
He  had  not  courage  to  make  inquiries.     Tales  Pickw.  ,  35. 
iii.     Did  you  have  a  pleasant  evening       PlXCH. 
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Whftt  did  you  have  for  breakfast?    Stop.,  Handl.,  II,  20. 

Did  she  hcufe  some  past  history,  some  unhappy  complication  of  the 

affections,  which  made  her  as  cold  as  Dian?   All  Sorts,  Ch.  XIV. 
Is   not   truth  the  master  always,  and  does  she  not  have  the  power 

aod  hold  the  book?    Pend. 
IT.     How  many  shares  hcwe  you  in  the  company  ?     Murray. 
Have  you  a  book  that  you  could  lend  me  ? 

d)    to  M  in  the  imperative  mood.    The  construction  with  to  do 
is  mor^  common  than  the  simple  form. 

i.       Do  not  let  any  young  Englishman  come  out  with  the  idea  that  they 

are  to  oust  the  Dutch  Africander  from  the  country.     Times. 
Do   not   let  my   respected  reader  exclaim  against  this  unselfishness 

as  unnatural.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXIII,  239. 
Ob!    do   not    let  us   say  that  gold  is  dross,  when  it  can  buy  such 

things  as  these.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XIX,  165a. 
ii.      Let  the  tyro  be  recommended  to  choose  a  golden  mean.     Let  him 

not  be  too  solicitous  of  a  red  coat  till  he  has  earned  it  by  practice. 

Good  Words. 
Let    us    not   be  for  ever  calculating,  devising,  and  plotting  for  the 

future!     Chuz.,  Ch.  II,  9a. 

e)  to  need.  In  the  present  tense  need  not  is  much  more  common 
than  do  {does)  not  need.  In  the  preterite  indicative  need  not  is  the 
ordinary  form  in  subordinate  clauses;  in  principal  sentences  needed 
"0'  occurs  only  in  the  higher  literary  language,  did  not  need  being 
^he  ordinary  form  in  common  English.  In  the  preterite  subjunctive 
no  other  form  than  need  fiat  seems  to  occur. 

In  interrogative  sentences  with  inverted  word-order  the  simple 
^orm  is  apparently  the  only  one  in  use. 

The  regular  form  needs  not  is  occasionally  met  with. 

When  used  impersonally,  to  need  does  not,  as  it  seems,  take  to  do* 

The  transitive  verb  to  need  is  constructed  with  to  do  in  common 
lan^age,  like  any  other  ordinary  verb. 

For  quotations  with  ^leed  not,  did  not  need  and  needed  not,  with 
^  infinitive  following,  see  36  and  37. 

i-      Rich  baronets  do  not  need  to  be  careful  about  grammar.    Van,  Fair, 

I,  Ch.  VIII,  78. 
Murray    was    one    of  those  rare  friends  whom  one  does  not  need  to 

be  continually  talking  to.     Mrs.  Omfhant,  Ad.  Graeme  *j. 
I  donU  need  to  tell  you  that  there  have  been  depressed  and  cynical 
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moments    when   I   have  called  myself  a  fool.     Graham  Trayers  , 

Fellow  Travellers. 
I  dorCt   need   to    go    beyond    my    own    experience.      Grah.  Teat.  , 

A  Great  Gulf. 
You  dofCt  need  to  dress.    Grah.  Trav.,  The  Story  of  a  Friendship. 
ii.      Need   I  tell    my    reader    that  so  innocent  a  girl  as  Sasan  was  too 

high-minded    to    watch    the    effect    of  her  proceeding  behind  the 

curtains?     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  VI,  72. 
Why  need  we  always  play  for  such  high  stakes?    Bankr.  Heart,  II,  45, 
iii.     I  consider  the  ode  beyond  the  scope  of  those  for  whom  this  book  is 

intended,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  discussed  on  that  account.    Tom 

Hoou,  Versific,  43. 
It  needs  not  to  tell  what  she  said  and  promised  on  behalf  of  Nelly. 

All  Sorts,  Ch.  XL VIII. 
iv.     I  do  not  need  your  assistance. 
Do  f/ou  need  any  assistance? 

f)  to  use.  Instances  of  to  use  being  negatived  by  not  are  somewhat 
scarce  in  the  printed  language.  Rarer  still  are  sentences  with  inversion 
containing  to  use.  It  is,  therefore,  diflacult  to  give  any  rules  by 
which  the  use  of  to  do  in  connection  with  this  verb  is  regulated.  Storm, 
1050;  Alf.,  the  Queen's  English,  §  456  and  §  457. 

The  simple  construction  is  chiefly  met  with  in  colloquial  and  vulgar 
language,  in  which  it  has  arisen.  But  even  here  the  use  of  to  do 
seems  to  be  the  more  common  practice.  The  literary  language  has 
a  decided  preference  for  the  construction  with  to  do, 

i.       Tattle  does  not  use  to  belie  a  lady.     Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 

Highwaymen  don't  need  or  use  to  be  shabby.   Barn.  Rudge  ,  Ch.  I,  io. 

I  did  not  use  to  be  so  before  that  man  came  and  rained  me.  Mrs. 

Oliph.  ,  Neighb.  on  the  Green,  The  Scientific  Gentleman,  Ch.  VI. 

ii.      Mv    face    is    covered    with    little    shadows    that  usenU  to  be  there. 

PiNERo,  Second  Mrs.  Tangueray  *). 

I  asked  her  whether  she  %ised  7?oMo  know  him  in  India.    Brocghton, 

Nancy  ,  1 ,  297  «). 
My  lady  used  not  to  spare  Colonel  Esmond  in  talking  of  him.    HlNlT 
EsM.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  35. 
iii.     What  did  f/ou  use  to  do  of  an  afternoon ,  when  you  were  at  hornet 

Where  did  f/ou  use  to  put  your  books? 
iv.      Used  your  uncle  to  fish   when  he  was  at  home?     For  his  Sakk,  I, 
Ch.  VII,  109. 
Used  he  not  to  be  rather  a  friend  ofvours?    NoRRis,  A  Bachkloe'i 

Blunder,  Ch.  XIX  *). 
What  used  If ou  to  sing  when  you  was  on  circuit?    Philips ,  Black  *). 


^)    Jespersen,  E.  S.,  XXII;   '^)   Storm. 
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72.    Strong  do  is  used: 

a)  to  mark  a  high  degree  or  great  intensity  of  what  is  expressed 
y  the  predicate. 

UpoD  mj  word ,  jon  do  look  tired,     Mrs.  Wabd  '). 

How    Mrs.    B.   did   talk  to   me  about  the  West  End,  to  be  sure. 

8am.  Tftm.,  Cb.  IV,  42. 
How   the   diamoDd    did   twinkle  and  glitter  hj  the  light  of  oar  one 

caodle.     ib.,  Ch.  V,  47. 
I  do  wish  yoa*d  stay  so.     ib. ,  Ch.  IV,  46. 
Confomid  this  door,  how  it  doe$  stick.    III.  Lond.  News. 
Dress  doee  make  a  ditfereoce.     Biv. ,  m,  3. 

b)  to  affirm  or  deny  emphatically  what  is  expressed  by  the  predicate. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  rightly  is  to  faiot,  but  I  do  know  that  for 

the   pext  little   while  the  whole  world  swam  away  before  me  in 

a  whirling  mist.     Stevenson  ^), 
I  never  do  have  any  money.     Misundekst.,  Ch.  VI,  119. 
You  don't  understand.     How  should  yon?    We  never  did underetand 

each  other  very  well ,  yon  and  I.    Kath.  Laud  ,  I ,  Ch.  XII ,  222. 
He    onght    not    to  have  told  of  it.  —     He  didnt  tell  him !     N.  E. 

Gr..  §  2178. 

Note.     Emphatic  to  do  in  rhetorical  qaestions  expresses  strong  denial. 

What  does  he  know  about  it?  =  He  does  not  know  anything  about 
it.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1896. 

c)  to  state  that  an  action  actually  takes  (took)  place. 

I  did  lose  my  purse  yesterday.     Croker,  Three  Advices. 

I  tried  to  make  things  easy  by  saying  to  myself  that  Ned*8  parents 

did  want  us  to  go.     Old  Chap. 
I  did  satf  no.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1896. 
It   would    be   interesting  to  hear  what  his  conversation  is  like.     I 

should    be    quite    amused    to    know    what    you    did   talk    about 

Ships,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  13. 

d)  in  the   imperative  mood  to  urge  the  performance  of  what  is 
commanded,  recommended  or  requested. 

Do  love  like  a  man!     Riv. 
Do  exert  yourself  if  you  wish  to  avoid  failure! 
Do  staif!    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IV,  46. 

•Dearest    creature!"    says    Mr.  Preston,  ^do  but  listen  to  me,  and 
rU  make  your  husband  consul  at  Tirabuctoo.    ib. ,  Ch.  XIII,  179. 

This  do  is  also  frequently  found  in  nominal  predicates. 
Do  be  more  charitable!     Ant.  Hope  *). 

')    GaxTH.,  Mas.,  g  6a(». 
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It  is  sometimes  found  separated  from  the  other  verb  of  the  predicate. 

Do,  sir  Lucias,  let  me  begin  with  a  daimne.     Riv. 

Now,  do,  pray,  be  reasonable,  my  own  sweet!     Meredith'). 

73.  The  verb  to  do  as  a  verb  of  indefinite  action,  often  occurs 
absolutely,  i.  e.  with  the  infinitive  understood.  The  occasion  of 
its  employment  lies  chiefly  in  a  tendency  widely  prevalent  in  the 
English  language  to  join  a  verb  to  a  noun,  and  especially  to  a 
pronoun ,  representing  an  incomplete  sentence  or  clause.  This  verb  r 
which  is  taken  from  the  previous  part  of  the  discourse,  may  be  to 
he,  to  have,  any  auxiliary,  or  any  of  the  verbs  can,  7nay,  must, 
need,  ought,  shall  (should) »  will  (would).  But  when  none  of  these 
verbs  occurs  in  the  preceding  sentence,  to  do  is  chosen.  Like  any 
of  the  above  verbs,  it  occurs  in  a  strong  or  a  weak  form. 

i.  "We  are  come  on  bufeiuoss  of  State  to  the  Queen,  and  even  her  sleep 
must  give  way  to  that."     It  did.     Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  2. 

It  was  curious  that  this  shonld  make  me  uncomfortable,  but  I  think 
it  did.     I  know  it  did.     Bl.  House,  Cn.  XXX,  255. 

If  she  does  not  deserve  to  be  happy,  who  does  ?  New  Pri>xe  Port.  , 
Ch.  XIV. 

He  knows,  if  any  one  does,  where  the  shoe  pinches.     Macm.  Mao. 

I  am  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  10. 

ii.     It  is  as  you  think,  not  as  I  do.    Our  Mut.  Friend,  I,  Ch.  IV,  52. 
He   never  did  care  for  the  river,  did  Montmorency.     Three  Men, 

Ch.  I,  13. 
Do   yon  give  me  minute's  calm  attention  without  looking  at  Rick. 

And»  little  woman,  do  yon  likewise!  Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXIV,  208. 
Bat    I    did    not    know  the  Countess  of  Drum  near  so  well  as  that 

sly  minx  her  granddaughter  did.     Sam.  Titm. ,  Ch.  Ill,  32. 
He  ridicules,  as  does  every  man  of  sense,  the  unity  proclaimed  at 

that  meetinjjj.     Daily  Chron. 
He  played  very   much  the  same  trick  upon  her  that  he  did  on  me. 

Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VIII,   120. 

Compare  with  the  above  such  a  sentence  as  the  following: 

They  smiled  at  each  other,  as  mt»n  do  smf'le  on  such  occasions. 
Ships,  I,  Cn.  Ill,  12. 

Note,  instead  of  using  to  do,  the  previous  verb  may,  of  course, 
be  repeated. 

')    GuNTiL,  Max.,  §  635. 
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They  had  never  taken  sach  a  pleasant  walk  as  they  fooib  that  night. 

Chtz.,  Ch.  L,  8886. 
I'd    think   shame    to   stick    to    nnrsie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to  me. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  My  Suadow. 

74.    Ob 8.  T.     The  nse  of  the  absolute  to  do  is  a  fitting  expedient 
a«      to  avoid  the  clashing  of  sobject  and  object. 

He    has    all    his    life    dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as 

others  do  men.     Spect.  ,  11,  8. 
I  cannot  consent  to  go  on ,    anless  yon  carry  your  gun  as  Winkle 

does  his.     FicKw. ,  Ch.  XIX,  164. 

p.      to  avoid  discrepancies  as  to  tense,  or  person. 

It  does  not  smell  here  any  sweeter  than  it  did  last  half.  Tom  Brown, 
n,  Ch.  m,  241. 

7.      to  give  front  position  to  the  verb. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  closing  year  of  the  20th  centnry.  Look. 
Backw.,  Pref.  ,  I. 

Bat  coming  J  as  it  does,  on  the  morrow  of  defeat,  Mr.  Tamer's  high- 
flown  praises  are  likely  to  fall  very  flat  indeed  on  the  majority 
of  readers.     Lit.  World. 

II.  To  do  as  ased  in  the  quotations  under  73  and  74,  Obs.  i,  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  verb  with  its 
modifiers.  No  other  view  of  its  function  can  be  taken  when  it 
stands  redundantly  after  can,  ma;/,  etc.,  or  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  compound  tense,  as  in  the  following  sentences: 

He   hoped   that  they  would  all  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  as 

Englishmen  should  do.     Daily  Chron. 
He    was    looking    younger    and  more  cheerful  than  he  had  done  in 

the  summer.     My  friend  Jim,  Ch.  IV,  29. 


CHAFrER  11. 


THE   SUBJECT. 

1.  The   kinds  of  words  that  may  be  used  as  the  subject  are,  in 
the  main,  the  same  in  English  as  in  Dutch. 

Peculiar  to  English  is  the  use  as  subject: 

a)    of  absolute  possessive  pronouns. 

Ours  is  a  happy,  bumble  Christian  home.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VU,  74. 

Is  yours  a  strong  constitution?     Domb. ,  Ch.  XU,  105. 

OuT9  will  be  a  union  founded  on  good  sense.    John  Jnoekfibld,  38. 

Mine  are  true-born  English  legs.     Riv. ,  III,  4. 

Theirs  is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness,     ib. ,  IV,  2. 

Hers  was  a  death  by  misadventure.  Sorr.  of  Sat.,  I,  Ch.  XXXVIIy  210. 

And    mine  has   been  the  fate  of  those  |  To  whom  the  goodly  earth 

and  air   |   Are  bann'd  and  barr'd.     Pris.  of  Cehll. 
Yours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  the  treason  of  friendship. 

C.  OF  M.  Stand.,  IV. 

h)    of  gerunds  and  gerund-clauses.  (Ch.  XIX.) 
Walking  is  good  exercise.     Mas.,  §  3S5. 
My  friend^s  deceimng  me  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  me. 

THE  SHAM-SUBJECT. 

2.  Some  sentences  express  the  mere  existence  ofa  state  or  actiODf 
i.  e.  they  denote  an  action  or  state  without  mentioning  the  persoD 
or  thing  to  which  it  is  ascribed  or  can  be  ascribed.  The  predicate, 
and  the  verb  contained  in  it,  are  then  said  to  be  impersonal 
For  certain  purposes ,  i.  e.  to  denote  the  time  of  the  action  and  to 
distinguish  between  a  statement  and  a  question,  it  is  then  moetly 
provided  with  a  sham-subject.  The  word  used  by  way  of  sham- 
subject  is  the  indefinite  pronoun  it.  Den  Hertog,  I,  §  12;  111,  8L 
Paul,  Princ,  §  91. 

3.  Impersonal   predicates   mostly  express  a  natural  phenomenon^. 
a  state  of  the  weather,  a  point  of  time  or  a  state  of  things  generally. 

i.       What  a  hard  winter  thut  was !     It  froze  straight  on  for  two 
Sweet. 
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I  wake  when  U  Mows.    Cop.,  Ch.  Ill,  ISb. 

And   when  it  dawned  —  they  dropped  their  arms  |  And  clustered 

round  the  mast.    Col. 
It  is  fine  to  day.    Old  Chapel. 

iL     It  was  three  days  after  the  death  of  Philip  Beanfort.     Night  aki> 

MORNTNO,    40. 

It  is  three  o'clock,  etc. 

It  is  getting  on  for  ten  o'clock.     Bankr.  Heart,  I,  186. 

It  is  my  birthday  on  Sunday.    Old  Chapel. 

iii.    It  will  soon  come  to  a  rupture  between  them.    Murray,  i.  v.  t^,  8  d. 
It  is  all  over  with  poor  Jack,  ib. 
Evidently y    this   old  fool   had  not  the  nerve,  when  it  came  to  the 

point,  to  deface  the  idol.    Fall.  Idol,  Prol.,  20. 
It  soon  came  to  a  quarrel.    Scott  ,  Tales  '). 
How  is  t<  with  you ?  Critic,  I,  2.  (Rare,  now  mostly  Howartytm?) 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ,  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged, 

and    that   it  may  go  well  with  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 

thy  God  giveth  thee.     Deut.,  V,  16. 

Note    the   obsolete  impersonal  use  of  to  go  in  Tobif^  old  man  ^  how 
goes  it/    Punch. 

4.  Ob 8.  L  Occasionally  do  we  find  predicates  indicating  a  natural 
phenomenon  with  a  noun  for  their  subject 

I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale  |  That  ever  icind  did  blow.    Longp., 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
The  wind  bath  blown  a  gale  all  day.     Southey,  Inchcape  Rock. 
Daif  at  length  dawned  and  gradually  brightened.     Ttndall^). 

In    such   a   sentence    as     Behold   I  will  ntin  bread  from  heaven  for 
you  (AuTU.  Vers.),  the  usually  impersonal  verb  is  used  transitively. 

II.  To  indicate  the  state  of  the  weather  another  turn  of  expression  is 
often  chosen,  coDsisting  of  the  word  weather  as  subject  and  a 
noun  or  adjective  as  the  nomiDal  part  of  the  predicate. 

The  weather  has  been  showery  for  a  long  time  past. 

ill.    Peculiar   to   English   is   the  frequent  use  of  the  oame  of  an  epoch 
as  subject,  where  the  Dutch  has  an  impersonal  predicate  with  the 
name  of  the  epoch  as  an  adverbial  adjunct. 
Thus  To-^y  is  the  first  of  April  =  Het  is  vandaag  de  eerste 
April. 


•)    MftTt,  II,  116;    »)   Murray. 
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To-morrow  is  Thursday.     Old  Chap. 

What  's  tO'diiy?     Christm.  Car.,  V,  95.  =  What  day  ofthemoDth 
is  to-day? 

Much    less   frequent  is  the  use  as  subject  of  what  in  Dutch  is  the 
Domiual  part  of  the  predicate. 

Summer  was  in  England.     The  light  that  failed,  Ch.  ITT,  33. 

Compare:    Being  Sunday ^   we  had  service  on  deck  after  we  left  the 

bay.     Oc,  Cn.  II,  39. 
The    morning    of  her   arrival ,    being  Sunday ,   she  went  to  church. 

Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  Ch.  I,  204. 

IV.     In  sentences  denoting  a  state  of  things  generally,  the  plural  Doons 
things f  matters  ^    often  take  the  place  of  the  indefinite  proooun  it. 

Things  could  not  go  on  so  smoothly  for  ever.     Hero,  69. 
How  stand  matters  between  you  and  Lydia?     Riv. ,  II,  1. 

5.  The  mere  existence  of  a  state  or  action  can  also  be  exjH'essed 
by  the  verb  to  be,  which  in  this  case  is  almost  regularly  preceded 
by  there. 

There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.     Grondh.,  End.  Leesb.,  I,  41. 
There  tvas  a  hoar-frost.     Stop.  ,  Handl.  ,  II. 
Hiere  was  a  glazed-frost,     ib. 

This  construction  is  also  the  usual  one  employed  in  translating 
impersonal  sentences  with  a  passive  voice,  like  Er  ward  gedanst. 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this.     Cop.,  Ch.  11,  126. 

At  each  fall  Vtere  was  a  cheer.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  45. 

As   ho  was  finishing  this  business,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 

and  Bretton  came  in.     Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  eating  and  drinking,  making  love  and 

jilting,  laughing  and  the  contrary.     Van.  Fair,  Intr. 
There  was  a  laugh  at  this  thrust  of  Adam*s.     An.  Bede,  Ch.  I,  5. 

Sometimes  other  turns  of  expression  are  available. 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  the  assembly  broke  up.    H.  £.  6r.,  113.= 

Nadat  er  gestemd  was.... 
A    great    part   of  the  evening  had  worn  away,  when  a  knock  cam4 

at  her  door.     Chimes,  III,  69. 
One    specially    fine    morning    a    knack   came  at   Bernardino's  door. 

Ships,  I,  Ch.  X,  41. 
Prayers  were  offered  in  all  the  churches.     Walt.  Besant,  London, 

I,    34.  =  Er   werd  gebeden  [etc],  or  Gebeden  werdea 

opgezonden  [etc.]* 
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Smtences  of  the  Dutch  pattern  are  occasionally  used  with  transitive 
They  cannot,  however ,  be  said  to  be  impersonal. 

Then  vfer€  generally  some  words  bawled  after  bim,  jast  as  he  was 

tomiDg  the  comer.    D.  Hbyl,  110. 
But  all  along  the  lane  there  has  been  oo  word  epoken,  unbecoming 

the  ear  of  the  rector  or  the  yoang  lady.    Good  Words. 
There   taould  be  jnst   as  many  crimes  committed  without  it.     Kath. 

Laud.,  II,  Ch.  X,  182. 
There    were^    two   or   three   nights  ago,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the 

street    Spbct.,  CCCXI. 
There  had  been,  some  time  before,  a  murder  committed  on  or  near 

Hounslow  Heath.    Conf.,  Ch.  II,  30. 

6.  Some  verbs  that  may  be  used  impersonally  and  personally 
deserve  especial  mention. 

to  Atr*.  This  verb  belonging  to  the  higher  literary  language,  is 
often  used,  archaically,  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  it. 

i.      How  faree  it  with  thee.     Manfr. ,  III,  4. 

8o  fared  it  with  Geraint.     Geraint  and  Enid.,  1.  343. 

And  you,  young  man  —  how  has  it  fared  with  you?     Night  and 

Morn.,  §  39. 
ni  fares  it  now  with  our  youngsters.    Tom  Brown,  I,  Ch.  VII,  141. 

ii.     How  fares  my  Kate?     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  IV,  336. 

Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  |  Where  wealth  accumulates 

and  men  decay.     Des.  Vill.,  1.  51. 
A  man  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.     Pend.  ,  II ,  Ch.  Ill ,  33. 

to  need.  The  impersonal  form  varies  with  the  passive  construction , 
and,  like  the  latter,  implies  that  the  speaker  does  not  think  of  a 
particular  person  or  thing  that  stands  in  need. 

i.       //  needed  hut  a  look  at  Susan  to  see  that  she  was  in  no  condition 
to    walk    to  Grassmere-Farm.     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  IV,  52. 
It  needs  not  to  tell  what  she  said  and  promised  on  hehalf  of  Nelly. 
All  Sorts,  Ch.  XL VIII,  318. 

ii.      One  can  only  hope  that ,  with  the  return  of  sanity  to  the  party  as 
a  whole,  the  man  that  is  needed  will  appear.     Graph. 
Some  such  reform  is  needed,     ih. 

to  wfont.  This  verb  is  frequently  used  impersonally  in  denoting  a 
point  of  time.  When  it  refers  to  other  ideas,  it  always  has  a  noun 
DT  pronoun  for  its  subject. 

L      It  wants  ten  minutes  to  four.     Webst. 

,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English,    I.  7 
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It  wants  but  one  till  sunset.     Manfr.,  Ill,  1,  2. 
It   wanted  but  very  few  days  before  that  blissfnl  one,  wben  Fokar 
should  call  Blanche  his  own.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  403. 

ii.     There  still  wanted  half-an-hour  to  dinner.  Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  358. 
She  wants  a  year  of  coming  of  age.     Pickw. 
Here  ward    wanted    not  for   quick    wit    or    for    chivalrous    feeling. 

Herew.,  Ch.  ni,  26a. 
The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.     Richardson. 
There    have    sever   wanted  those  who  have  trod  in  their  footsteps. 

Trench,  I,  Engl,  past  and  pres.,  37. 

7.  Impersonal  predicates  are  more  frequent  in  Dutch  than  in 
English.  Indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  verbs  in  Dutch,  which ^ 
though  usually  occurring  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  for  their  subject, 
may  also  be  used  impersonally.  In  translating  sentences  with  such 
impersonal  verbs  into  English ,  we  find  that  in  the  majority  of  case& 
the  construction  mentioned  in  5  is  required.    Thus: 

Het  stinkt  hier  =  2'hei'e  is  a  bad  smell  here. 

Het  ruikt  hier  lekker  =   There  is  a  sweet  smell  here. 

Het  rookt  hier  erg  =  There  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  here. 

Thus  aJso  frequently  in  the  case  of  verbs  with  which  the  personal 
construction  is  the  usual  one: 

Het  tocht  hier  =  There  is  a  draught  here. 
Het  stuift  hier  erg  =  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dust  here. 
Het   scheelt    hem   aan   het   hoofd  =  There  is  something  the 

matter  with  his  head* 

Sometimes  another  construction  is  used  in  the  English  equivaleot* 
Thus: 

Het  duizelde  hem  =  He  was  giddy. 

Hetjeukt  hem  aan  zijn  been  =  His  leg  itches. 

Het  spookt  in  dit  huis  ==  This  house  is  haunted. 

Het  woont  hier  aardig  =  This  is  a  nice  place  to  live  in. 

8.  Impersonal    predicates   without  the   indefinite  pronoun  it 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  Present  English.    We  find  them  chi< 
after  adverbial  adjuncts  or  clauses. 

Now  was  Eustace's  turn  to  be  roused.     Westw.  Ho ! ,  Ch.  IV 
Now  that  Rebecca  is  with  us  will  be  the  very  time.     Van.  Pi 
I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
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Turns  like  the  Dutch  My  hongert.  My  dorst  (Dbn  Hsbtog,  I, 
18,  N.)f  in  which  the  person  who  is  in  the  state  expressed  by  the 
predicate,  is  indicated  by  a  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  were 
Crequont  enough  in  Older  English,  but  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  Modem  English. 

Hyn€  hingrode.     Luc.  IV,  2  *). 

Ne    hinffrad'  foM   {)e    t6   me   cjmd,   and  ne  fyrst  ^one  {)e  od  me 

gel^fd.    John,  VI,  85  »). 
For  u$  hungreth  switbe  sore.     Havelok,  1.  455. 
Eet  this  when  fe  hungre/.     Piers  Pl.  ,  XVI ,  252  (C). 

But  in  the  Authorized  Version: 

I  thirst.     John,  XIX,  28. 

They  shall  Dot  hunger  nor  thirst.     Isaiah,  XLIX,  10. 

Note.  Carious  is  M^Itzner's  misreading  John,  IV,  14:  But 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst.  The  pronoun  him,  of  course,  belongs  to  fo  give,  not  to 
to  thirst,  as  MUtzner  evidently  thought.  The  error  was  further 
propagated  by  Mason  in  his  grammar;  see  the  note  to  §  882. 

9.  The  absence  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  it  has  caused  certain 
locations  to  be  misunderstood.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such 
as  contain  the  word  woe.  Thus  in  Woe  betide  you ,  the  word  woe  is 
DOW  felt  as  a  noun  and  as  the  subject  of  to  betide.  But  it  really  stands 
for  an  older  adverbial  adjunct  while  the  expression  as  understood 
originally,  was  impersonal.    Stof.  ,  E.  S. ,  XL 

Also  the  following  expressions,  in  which  woe  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  subject ,  were  originally  impersonal : 

Woe  is  me !  But ,  woe  is  me ,  you  aie  so  sick  of  late  |  So  far  from 
cheer  and  from  your  former  state,  |  That  I  distrust  yon.  Haml., 
in,  2,  138. 

Woe  is  me!     Authority  forgets  a  dying  king.    Morte  u'Arth.,  1.  115. 

It  is  doomed  to  wander  through  the  world  —  oh.  xt^oe  is  me!  — 
and  witness  what  it  cannot  share.     Chkjstm.  Car.,  II,  20. 

Compare:  Phedra  answerde,  "ywis,  me  is  (is  wo  \  For  him  as  ever  I 
was  for  any  man.     Chaic ,  Leo.  of  Good  Women,  1.  1985. 

Woe  be  fo  you!  Woe  be  to  those  whom  he  found  there.  Van*. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  351. 


0    MlTzii.,  II,  198. 
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Compare:     0!  wo  were  us  alyve!     Cant.,  E. ,  1.  139. 
Well  be  with  you  ,  geDtlemen !     Haml.  ,  II ,  2 ,  399. 

Note.     Woe  be  to  you!  is  on  a  par  with  Peace  be  to  you! 

Peace  be  to  this  house ,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it.  B.  of  Comm.  Prat. 

Woe  worth  the  day!  Son  of  man,  prophesy  and  saj,  |  Thus  saith 
the    Lord   God;  Howl  ye,    Woe  worUi  the  day,     Ezek.,  XXX,  2. 

Woe  worth  the  day  \  That  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray.  L.  of 
THE  Lake,  I. 

Compare:    Wa  worthe  {)an  monne.     LA5AM. ,  I,  1.  142  '). 

A  further  travelling  of  woe  from  its  original  application  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  quotations,  in  which  this  word  is  the  nominal 
part  of  the  predicate.   Kellner,  Hist.  Outl.  op  Engl.  Synt.,  §§19,  151. 

I  am  woe  for  't  sir.     Temp.,  V,  1,  139. 

Kind  node,  woe  were  we  each  one,  |  If  harm  should  hap  to  brother 
John.     Marm. ,  I,  XXII. 
Shakespeare  uses  sorrow  similarly  in: 

I  am  sorrow  for  thee.     Cymb.,  V,  5,  297. 

THE  ANTICIPATORY  SUBJECT. 

10.  When  the  subject  follows  the  predicate  in  the  shape  of  a 
subordinate  statement  or  an  undeveloped  clause,  it  is  mostly  announced 
by  the  personal  pronoun  it  by  way  of  anticipatory  or  pro- 
visional subject.  The  relation  of  the  clause  to  it  is  that  of  apposition. 
Paul,  Princ,  §  100. 

//  is  necessary  that  you  should  exert  yourself. 

//  was  only  three  years  ago  that  ho  left  Cambridge.    Culm.  Point,  104. 

It  is  only  of  late  I  have  found  out  how  hard  it  is  to  forgive  them. 

Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XX,  216. 
//  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  drink  his  health.     Christm.  Car. 
//  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  shop  in  decent  repair,  and  his 

bed-ridden  mother  in  comfort.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  II,  16. 
It  is  of  no  use  your  saying  so.     Mas.  §  494. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary  his  taking  a  fancy  to  me?    Life  Int.,  II,  177. 

Note  especially  the  use  of  the  anticipating  it,  where  the  Dutch  has  et, 

a)    as  the  subject  of  «a  verb  in  the  passive  voice; 

It  was  muttered  that  the  catastrophe  was  to  be  attributed  to  negligence 
Stof.  Hanul,,  II,  129. 
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/9)    as  the  subject  of  the  verb  to  remain. 

It  odIj  remaiM  to  say  that  everyone  who  was  aojODe,  seemed  to 
be  at  the  Durbar.    Punch. 

H.  Obt.  I.  Lest  fireqneotly  does  it  represent  a  preceding  subjective 
subordinate  statement  In  this  case  it  may  be  called  the  reca- 
pitulatory subject. 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man*s  daughter  |  It  is  most  true. 
0th.,  I,  3,  78«). 

11.  In  parenthetic  sentences  it  sometimes  represents  a  direct  statement. 

Angasta  was ,  it  will  be  remembered ,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman. 
Mers.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  55. 

12.  When  the  object  in  a  subjective  infinitive  clause  is  placed 
before  a  nominal  predicate,  the  relations  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  sentence  may  remain  unaltered  in  English,  in  which  case  it 
is  necessary  to  use  the  anticipating  it  Thus  ft-om  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  this,  we  may  evolve  This  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Another 
way  of  expressing  this  thought  is  This  is  difficult  to  describe,  in 
which  the  original  relations  are  totally  changed,  i.  e.:  what  was 
the  object  of  the  infinitive  clause  has  become  the  subject  of  the 
nominal  predicate,  while  the  infinitive  has  come  to  represent  an 
adverbial  adjunct  of  restriction.  In  Dutch  we  meet  only  with  the 
latter  construction. 

A    life    less  savouring  of  poetry  and  romance  it  would  be  difficult 

to  imi^ine.     Moore,  L.  of  Byron  *). 
That  he  was  a  foreigner  it  was  easy  to  see.     Called  Back  '). 
What  conceivable  motives  can  have  impelled  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  to 

force  the  Ministers  to  abandon  that  course  after  nearly  two  years , 

it  is  not  easy  to  understand.     Times. 

The  construction  with  the  unaltered  relations  is  regularly  used  in 
biglish  when  the  object  is  a  relative  pronoun. 

There  are  some  things  which  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any 
judge  or  jury  to  decide.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  223. 

The  passages  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  defend,  are  those  in  which 
he  altogether  drops  the  allegory.     Mac,  Pilg.  Prog. 

I  was  actually  entering  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  Hungarian 
tongue y  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to  acquire, 
who  has  not  spoken  it  in  earliest  childhood.  Whvte  Melville, 
Intebprbtee,  n,  219.  (T.) 


«)  stof,,  e.  8.,  xxvm. 
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13.  The  anticipatory  het  is  sometimes  left  out  in  Dutch  where 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  English  it.    This  is  the  case: 

a)  after  the  conjunctive  adverbs  hence ^  whence,  and  their  peri- 
phrastic equivalents  from  this,  from  which ,  and  such  adverbial 
adjuncts  as  from  this  description  y  etc. 

The  mooD  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  earth,  whence  it 
follows  that  it  most  turn  round  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time 
that  it  revolves  round  the  earth.     Casskll's  Cong.  Cycl. 

Some  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  8.  E.  Short  and 
Lord  Roseberry,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  lordship  has 
consented  to  address  a  meeting  of  Derbyshire  Liberals.     Tiii£S. 

From    this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  English  squire 

.  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic 

miller  or  ale-house  keeper  of  our  time.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  816. 

b)  after  the  conjunctions  as  and  than. 

He  was  a  man  placed  in  about  as  terrible  a  position  as  it  is  possible 

to  conceive.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  220. 
Those    suspicions,    indeed,    were   such  as  it  is  painful  to  mention. 

Warr.  Hast.,  646^. 
You  must  not  expect   more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  do. 

Exceptions  occur  in  Early  Mod.  Engl. 

Such  news  as  grieves  me  to  report.     Rich.  Ill,  11,  4,  39. 

14.  The  anticipatory  subject  is  left  out. also  in  English: 

a)    in  the  phrases  If  you  please,  and  Please  God. 

Hand  me  that  book ,  if  you  please. 

Don't  you  say  almost  every  day  "This  and  that  will  happen ,  plea^^ 
Gody     Adam  IJede,  Ch.  II,  19. 

h)    in   the  antiquated  expressions  methinkSj  methought,  meseemBp 
meseeyned, 

Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.     Haml. ,  III,  2,  240. 
Anon  methottght  the  wood  began  to  move.     Macb.  ,  V,  6,  34. 
Meseems    that  there  is  much  discourtesy  |  Setting  this  knave,  Loi 

Baron,  at  my  side.     Gar.  and  Lyn.,  1.  883. 
Afe   seemed   in    the    highest  bark  I  know  |  The  Flemish  handiwoi 
Earthly  Par.,  Prol. ,  Sa, 
For    they    talked  |  Meseeni'd  of  what  they  knew  not.     Laxcel. 

Elaine. 
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S.    Obs.  about  the  pkmse  If  you  pUoM. 

I.  The  danse  repreeentiDg  the  subject  of  to  please^  is  regularly  under- 
stood. It  is,  however,  frequently  used  in  other' sentences  with 
to  pUa$e.  (26.) 

n.  If  you  pUa$0  is  often  shortened  to  plM$$,  especially  in  requests, 
and  in  deprecating  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

Ftease  don't  worry  about  it.     The  liget  that  failed,  Ch.  I,  9. 
Mistress  (to  New  Maid).     'Just  tell  me  which  day  you  like  best  ?'* 
Maid.     "Please,  mum,  my  day  out!**     Punch. 

Before  an  infinitive  the  infinitive  please  varies  with  the  sub- 
junctive please. 

i.      Will   you    and    the   captain  please  to  walk  into  the  parlour.     Ad. 

Bede,  Ch.  VI,  67. 
Will  you  jUe€ue  to  remember  this.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XIII,  137. 
The    kind    reader    must  please  to   remember.     Vanitt   Fair,   I, 

Ch.  XXXIII,  855  =  ...  gelieve  te  onthouden. 
Subscribers    will   please   to   note  tho  following  terms  on  which  the 

Graphic    will    be   posted   to   any  part  of  the  world.     Graph.  = 

...  gelieven  er  op  te  letten. 

ii.     Contributors  and  Pnblishers  will  please  send  all  matter  intended  for 
the   German   department  of  the  Notes  to  Prof.  Hermann  Collitz 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.     Modern  Language  Notes. 
May  I  please  tell  you.     Pend.,  II,  Gh.  XX,  214. 

The  twofold  use  oi  please,  i.e.  as  an  infinitive  and  as  a  sub- 
junctive, may  have  given  rise  to  the  occasional  placing  of  an 
infinitive,  instead  of  an  imperative,  after  the  full  phrase 
If  you  please . 

Major  Dobbin,  if  you  please  not  to  break  my  scissors.    Van.  Fair, 

II,  Ch.  XXX,  339. 
Sir  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  small  cartifi^ate  of  three  lines.  Love 

ix)R  Love,  I,  I. 

tl.     Obs.  about  the  phrases  ^fethink's ,  etc. 

I.      CuAtXER  sometimes  uses  the  anticipatory  it 

Er  that  I  ferther  in  this  tale  pace'  |  Me  thinketh  it  acordaunt  to 
resoun  |  To  telle  yow  al  the  condicioun  |  Of  ocb  of  hem,  so  as 
it  seemed  me.     Cant.  A.,  1.  87. 

But  greet  barm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me  \  That  on  his  shine  a 
mormal  hadde  be.     ib. ,  1.  385  (mormal  =  sore,  gangrene). 
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II.  Thinks  f    etc.    are   now   rarely   found  connected  with  other  personal 

pronoans.     Mason  (§  545)  quotes: 

Hm  thought  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break. 

The  following  instance  is  from  Chalcer: 

For  joy  e,  him  thoughte,  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak.  Cant.  ,  A. ,  1.  4326» 

III.  For  tnethinks  and  meseenis  ordinary  English  has  /  think  and  I  teem  y 

which  admit  of  all  further  variation.  (34,  m.) 

/  thiTik  you  might  have  made  more  progress. 
We  thotight  you  might  have  come  earlier. 
/  seein  to  know  these  fields  again.     Sweet. 

But    as    he   groped    from    tree  to  tree  |  Some  glimmering  light  he- 
seemed  to  see.     Earthly  Par.,  The  Man  born  to  be  kino,  42a.. 

IV.  The    form    thinks  in  methinks   is  the  descendant  of  the  Old  English 

fyncan  (Dutch  d  u  n  k  e  n) ,  not  of  the  Old  English  fencan  (Dutch 
d  e  n  k  e  n).  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  two  verbs  in  accordance 
with  cei-tain  laws  of  phonetic  change  came  to  be  identical  in  form. 
The  .y  in  fifncan  lost  its  lip-rounding ;  the  e  in  fencan  was  raised 
to  t  through  the  influence  of  the  back  nasal  consonant.  See 
Jespersen,  Progress,  §  173. 

17.  In  older  EDglish  we  meet  more  frequently  with  instances  of 
the  anticipatory  it  not  being  used.  Occasionally  the  old  practice 
is  followed,  archaically,  by  writers  of  the  present  generation.  See 
Jespbrsen,  Progress,  §  173. 

io  befall,     Bifel  that,    in   that   seson   on   a  day,  {  In  Southwerk  at 
the  Tabard  as  I  lay. . .  |  At  night  was  come  in-to  that  hostelrye  | 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye.     Cant.,  A.,  1.  19. 

to  beseem.    And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth  |  To  make  your  towtra 
a  flemens-firth.   L.  of  L.  Minstr.,  IV,  xxiv.  (JUmens-Jirth  =  asylum 

for  outlaws). 

to  boot     Him  booteth  not  resist  nor  succour  call.    F.  Queene,  I,  3,  20. 
to  chance,     flow  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company.    Comxjs,  1.  508. 

to  like.    And  if  yow  hjketh  alle ,  by  oon  assent,  |  Now  for  to  stonden 
at  my  jugement.     Cant.  A.,  1.  779 

to    list,     A   yeman  hadde  he,  and  servaunts  namo  |  At  that  tymer  « 

for  him  lists  ryde  so.     Cant.  A.,  1.  102.  j 

Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made.   L.  or  L.  Minstr.,  V,  xxT. 

Me  lisU  not  tell  you.    Swinburne,  Tali  op  Balbn,  VI,  22. 
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io  te  lo(a)ih.    He  weM  looth  be  lykned,  dootelees,  |  To  Moses  that 
men  clepe  Pierides.    Ckur.  B.,  1.  91. 

to  pha$9.    So  plsan  joar  lordship  to  accept  oar  duty.    Taming  of 

TBI  SHBlWy   iNO.y  I,  82. 

So  plMse  my  lord  to  qnit  the  fine ,  I  am  coatent.   Mbrch.,  IV,  1,  380 
io  Mhame.    To  asken  help  thee  shameth  in  thyn  herte.  Cant.  ,  B.,  1. 101. 

to  wail  (=  to  awail).     Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan  |  From  the 
fair  Middle  Marches  came.     L.  of  the  L.  Minstr.  ,  V,  iv. 

18.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  not  expressed  or  indicated  in  any 
ay,  but  may  be  constructed  In  the  shape  of  a  subordinate  statement 
cm  the  context.  This  is  the  case,  in  Dutch  as  well  in  English, 
\   certain  adverbial  clauses  of  manner.    (Ch.  XYII,  104,  127,  129.) 

a)    continuative  adverbial  clauses  of  manner  introduced  by  as.  Thus 

George   received   these  presents  gracioudt^^  as  became  his'  superior  merit 

(Van.  Fair  ,  I .  Ch.  V,  48) ,  may  be  interpreted :  George  received 

these   presents   graciously^    as    it    became    his  superior   merit  that  he 

should  receive  them. 
I've  just   had    to    sack   Clark— drink ,    of  course ,    and ,    as  always 

happens ,  one  of  the  nicest  boys  has  been  led  away  by  his  example. 

Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
As   may    be    imagined ,   nobody   concerned  of  our  party  passed  an 

over-comfortable  night.    Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  218. 
Mr.  Kane  had,  as  was  anticipated,  a  hamper.     E.  Lynnb,  I,  124. 

{bumjyer  =  a  crowded  ^house*  in  a  theatre,) 

b)    adverbial  clauses  of  degree  introduced  by  as  or  than. 

We  have  not  so  many  flowers  as  nsaal  this  year. 

On  they  went  as  briskly  as  need  be.     PiCKw. ,  Ch.  XIX,  165. 

We   must  spend  more  money  in  building  ships  to  replace  them  as 

soon  as  may  be.     Daily  Chron. 
We   all    three    set    off  for   the   Old    Chapel  as  happy  as  could  be. 

Old  Chap. 
As  sure  as  can  be,  here  he  comes.     Good-nat.  man,  III. 
He  was  a  better  scholar  than  was  usual  in  those  days.  Tales  Grandf. 
One    class   of  philosophical  questions  seems  to  have  interested  him 

more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  character  '). 

•.  Also  subjective  subordinate  questions  when  following  the 
lead-sentence  are  usually  announced  in  the  latter  by  the  personal 
roooun  it. 
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It  may    be   asked,   why  should  they  not  be  intelligeDt  enough  to 

"pull  together".     III.  Lond.  News. 
It  is  uncertain  when  he  will  come. 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me  what  weather  we  have. 

20.  Ob 8.  I.     In    some   turns    of  expression    introduced   by  what^  the 

anticipating    it    is    often    found  wanting,   probably  through  what 
being  mistaken  for  the  subject.  (Cu.  I,  67^  ^t  Note.) 

What  boots  whether  it  be  Westminster  or  a  little  country  spire 
which  covers  your  ashes?     Pend. ,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  191. 

What  matters  about  fame  and  poverty  ?    Pend.  ,  II,  Cu.  XXXVI ,  381. 

(Compare  with  this:  What  does  it  matter  about  any  other  name? 
All  Sorts,  Ch.  XLVIII.  316.) 

II.     The  recapitulatory  it  may  now  and  again  be  met  with  to  replace  a 
subordinate  question  preceding  its  bead-sentence. 

What  Mr.  Lauderdale  felt,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.    Kath.  Laud, 

I,  Ch.  V,  98. 
How    great  a  loss  the  Boers  have  already  suffered,  it  is  impossible 

to  estimate.     Daily  Chron. 
Whether  the  widower  grieved  much  for  the  loss  of  his  sweet  young 

wife,  it  was  impossible  to  tell.     DoM.  Stor.,  B,  69. 

In  early  Modern  English  this  use  of  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
frequent.     Franz,  £.  S. ,  XVII. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend,  tV  is  hard  to  determine.    BuRTOX, 

Anat.  of  Mel.  *). 
What  effect  this  counsell  might  have  taken,  had  it  been  followed, 

it  is  not  easie  to  guesse.     Raleigh  *j. 

21.  Substantive  clauses  when  standing  after  their  head-sentence  ^ 
are  mostly  announced  in  the  latter  by  it,  occasionally  by  Ae,  shm^^ 
they  J  or  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns  this  or  that.  Abbot,  §  251,  fSF. 

After  all  it  isn't  the  trade  that  signifies  —  ?Vs  the  man.    John  Hal.., 

Ch.  X,  108. 
The    poor    gentleman    was   never  quite  clear  who  t^  was  that  wasit 

for  Dr.  Brown,     ib.,  Ch.  XII,  120. 
It    is   not  I  who  have  lost  the  Athenians;  //  is  the  Athenians  who 

have  lost  me.     Lewes,  Hist.  Phil.,  II,  Ch.  II,  86. 
Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spobM 

of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  saying  [etc.].     Matth.,  I,  22. 
//<?'s  a  luckv  man,  whoever  jiets  it.     Titbits.  ; 
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Tktif  hftTa   a  blessed  time  on*l,  who  many  for  love.     Vanbruoh, 

CoNF.,  II,  1,  422. 
Is  ikU  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me.     Macb.,  II,  1,  33. 
Was  (hat  your  brother  who  knocked  at  the  door.     Mas.  ,  251. 

21.    Ob 8.    The  same  pronouns  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  head- 
sentence  when  the  substantive  clause  precedes. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.     Matth.  ,  V,  19. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest  |  That  to  the  world  are  children. 
Longfellow. 

2S.    Even  adverbial  clauses  and  adjuncts  are  not  seldom  referred 
to  by  it 

It  is  ten  hours  since  I  had  anything  to  eat.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  IX,  109. 
It   was  long   before  people  ceased  to  take  long  walks  for  the  sake 

of  asking  his  aid.     S(L.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  II ,  14. 
It    was    now    more    than   three   weeks  since  Bernard ine*s  return  to 

London.     Ships,  II,  On.  I,  113. 
It  is  ten  minutes'  walk  from  here  to  the  station. 

24.  It  seems  useful  to  consider  in  the  light  of  the  foregoin , 
discussions  that  turn  of  expression  with  anticipating  it,  which  is 
commonly  used  to  give  prominence  to  what  is  foremost  in  our 
thoughts.  Thus  from  the  simple  sentence  Yesterday  I  offered  your 
^iher  a  shilling  for  his  knife,  we  may  evolve  the  following  complex 
sentences: 

a)  It  was  yesterday  that  I  offered  your  brother  a  shilling  for  his  knife 

b)  It  was  I  that  (who)  offered  your  brother  a  shilling  for  his  knife 
yesterday. 

,  c)   It   was  your  brother  to  whom  I  offered  a  shilling  for  his  knife 

yesterday. 
d)   It    was    to    yonr   brother  that  I  offered  a  shilling  for  his  knife 

yesterday. 
t)    It    was    a    shilling   that    I  offered  to  your  brother  for  his  knife 

yesterday. 
f)    It  was  for  his  knife  that  I  offered  your  brother  a  shilling  yesterday. 

In  I'a),   (d)  and  {f}  it  represents  a  subordinate  st;\tement,  in  (6), 

'^j  and  ie)  a  substantive  clause.    The  verb  was  is  a  copula  in  (6s 

iC)2LxA  (ej,  a  full  verb,  synonymous  with  to  happen,  in(a),  ((f)and(/'i. 

That  is  a  cotg unction  in  (a),  id)  and  (/),  a  relative  pronoun  in  (b)  and  (e). 

Oampare  also  Mas.,  §  405,  N. 
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SHIFTING  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

25.  Most  predicates  admit  of  being  connected  with  subjects  of  a 
varied  nature.  Thus  we  find  the  verb  to  drive  connected  with  at 
least  three  kinds  of  subjects.    Compare  also  Paul,  Princ,  §  108. 

ril  drive  tbera  o?er  to  my  cottage.     First  Happy  Ohristm. 

The  Major  rfroy«  rapidly  from  the  station.    Pexd.  ,  II,  Ch.  XIV,  152. 

The  carriage  drove  off  swiftly,     ib. 

Further  instances  are  seen  in: 

i.      He  did  Dot  succeed  in  bis  UDdeilakiDg. 

It  will  not  succeed  with  me.     Fallen  Idol,  Ch.  V,  80. 
ii.     To  pen  one  took  the  writer  an  entire  morning.  Stay-at-homes,  Ch.  I* 

It  took  me  five  minutes  to  read  the  letter. 

The  letter  took  him  long  to  write.     Christ.,  I,  95. 

Anne  Singleton  took  long  to  read  the  letter.     John  Ingbrf.  ,  41. 
iii.    It   is    difficult  (easf/)  to   understand  this. 

This  is  difficult  {easy)  to  understand. 

Of  the  many  and  complicated  causes  which  have  brought  about, 
and  are  still  bringing  about,  this  interesting  linguistic  phenomenon, 
some  fall  within  the  scope  of  grammatical  treatment;  two  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following 


26.  With  some  predicates  the  person  that  is  concerned  in  what 
is  expressed  by  them,  was  originally  mentioned  in  some  object, 
but  is  now  denoted  by  the  subject;  while  what  is  now  considered 
the  object  was  originally  the  subject.  Some  predicates  are  still  in 
a  stage  of  transition,  the  word  indicating  the  person  being  now  subject, 
now  object.  The  chief  cause  to  which  this  change  is  due  is  one  of 
word-order.  The  person-object  being  naturally  placed  before  the  predicate, 
as  denoting  what  chiefly  engaged  the  speaker's  interest,  could  not  fail 
to  be  often  considered  as  the  subject,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  sentences  in  familiar  use,  the  (pro)noun  standing  before 
the  predicate  was  the  subject.  See  Jespersen  .  Progress,  §  173;  M&tzn., 
II,  198;  Murray,  i.  v.  ailj  4;  Kellner,  Hist.Outl.,  §  161,  §  837  flf. 

to  ail.  Two  constructions  are  now  in  common  use,  the  older  only 
in  interrogative,  relative  and  indefinite  sentences.    Murray. 

i.      Some  have  sent  for  physicians  to  know  what  ailed  them.  De  Foe  *). 
There's  nothing  ails  her.     Mill  on  thk  Ploss  *j. 


')    Murray;   '^)  Jespersen,  Progr.  §  179. 
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Here   Western  iDterrnpted  her  with  mach  earnestDess,  and  begged 
her,  if  anytiiiDg  ailed  his  daughter  to  acquaint  him  immediately. 
Tom  JoNis,  VI,  Ch.  II,  87a. 
iL     No   wonder,    the    'Lancet"  says,  that  diarrhoea  has  prevailed  and 
that  the  children  ail.    Pall  Mall  Gaz.  *). 

What  aiCtt  thou?    Marm.,  V,  xxiv. 

to  griewe.    Both  the  older  and  the  modem  construction  are  now  in 
common  use. 

i        It  really  grieves  me  to  have  you  be  so  naughty.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '). 

Much  did  it  grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  to  see  him.  Wash.  IrvJ). 

That   will   grieve   your  mother   a  bit,  though   she   mayn't  say  so. 

Mid.,  Ch.  LXXXVI,  614. 

ii      The    widower   grieved   much    for  the  loss  of  his  sweet  young  wife. 

DoM.  Stor.,  B,  69. 

I  grieved  at  the  thought  of  the  mortification  I  should  inflict  upon 

him.     CoNF.,  Ch.  II,  18. 
I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you.     Shelley,  Cenci,  IV,  4,  11  ^). 

l^ote.     A  third  construction  is  /  am  grieved,  etc. 

People   are    seldom    very    much  grieved  at  misfortunes  they  expect. 

Lady  Montagu  *). 
He   tvas  grieved  to   see  human  nature  prostituted  to  such  low  and 

contemptible  pui'suits.     Doddrige  *j. 

to  like.    The   older   construction   has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  occurs  only  archaically. 

Some  (women)  are  found  to  scheme  and  some  to  love;  and  I  wish 
any  respected  bachelor  that  reads  this  may  take  the  sort  that 
likea  him.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XII,  120. 

It  likes  me  ill  to  scare  thee  thus.     Mitford,  Rienzi,  I,  2. 

Note.  The  Old  English  (ge)tJcian  and  the  Middle  English  li/ken 
(or  liken)  were  used  only  in  the  sense  of  to  please ,  Dutch  lijken; 
The  Old  English  verb  was  accompanied  by  a  dative,  and,  accordingly, 
in  Middle  English  often  had  to  before  the  accompanying  (pro)noun. 

[Met  is  VS  gewitnesse  peet  hit  him  ne  tlcode.     Cura  Past  ^). 

And  him  wel  getlcode  his  wurt)fullnis  \>&.     ^Elfric  ^). 

And  if  yow  liketh  alle,  by  oon  assent,  |  Now  for  to  stonden  at  my 
jngement     Cant.,  A,  1.  779. 

I  am  free  |  To  wedde ,  wher  it  li/keth  me.     Cant.  ,  D. ,  1.  50. 


»)    MirmRAT;    >)   Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  15,  1.  216;   ')   ib.,  58,  1.  76. 


no 

Bat  if  it  lyke  to  this  companye,  |  £  wo]  yow  of  a  somnoar  telle  a 
game.     Cant.,  D.,  1.  1278. 

Id   Early   Modern  EDglisb  the  older  and  the  later  construction  are 
used  side  by  side. 

It  likes  us  well.  Haml.,  II,  2,  80. 
This  likes  me  well,  ib.,  V,  2,  249. 
For  several  virtues  |  Have  I  Uked  several  women.    Temp.  ,  III,  1,  43» 

io  list    The  older  construction  has  survived  only  as  an  archaism. 

i.      Four   men-at-arms  ...  led  ....  his  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need  | 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed.     Marm. ,  I,  viii. 
Me  lists  not  tell  you.     Swinburne,  Tale  of  Balen,  VI,  22. 
ii.      The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,     Jobn,  III,  8. 

Now    by    my    mother's    son    and   that*s  myself  |  It  shall  be  moon , 

or  star,  or  what  I  list.    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV,  5,  6. 
Nor    list  I  say  what  hundreds  more.    L.  of  the  L.  Minstk.,  V,  v. 
We  list  not  buy  to-day  or  flesh  or  fell.    Earthly  Par.  ,  The  Proud 
King,  886. 

Note.     In    Old    English  {ge)lt/stan  was  used  with  an  accusative  of 
person  and  a  genitive  of  thing. 

pa   p'xm  hearpere  {)a  t)uhte  t)(£t  hine  nanes  finges  ne  lyste  on  \ivu» 
worulde.     Transl.  of  Boethius  *). 

In   Middle  English  the  usual  construction  was  with  a  (pro)noun  in 
the  objective  case  and  an  infinitive. 

Lat  him  seye  to  me  |  What  so  him  list.     Cant.  D.,  1.  1291. 
For  him  liste  ryde  so.     Cant.  A,  1.  102. 

io  be  Mh.    The  older  construction  has  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 

i.      Me    were   looth    be  lykned,    doutelees,   |   To  Muses  that  men  clep^B 

Pierides.     Cant.  B,  1.  91. 
ii.     I    were   loth   \   To    fight    as  one  perforce  made  wroth.     Swinburne  • 
Tale  of  Balen,  VI,  14. 

io  need.    In   present   English   the   person  wrho  stands  in  need    i0' 
always   indicated  by  the  subject,  but  in  earlier  English  this  persoO' 
is  often  indicated  by  the  object  (Ch.  I,  36). 

Of  poynannt  itauce  hii  neded  never  a  deel.     Cant.  B,  1.  4024. 

Jobn  knew  the  wey,  hem  nedede  no  gyde.     Cant.  A,  1.  4020. 

But  dame,  here  as  we  ryden  by  the  weyc  |  Us  fitfcbCA  oat  to 

but  of  game.     Cant.  D,  1.   1275. 

1)    Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  44,  1.  18. 


Ill 

Little y  I  hope,  medtfk  me  at  Urge  to  diBConr&o  the  first  original 
of  JBglognes.    Spensir  ,  General  Aboumekt  to  Sbbph.  Cal. 

MfiML    The  older  construction,  now  quite  obsolete,  is  met  with  in 
iHAUciR,  side  by  side  with  the  modem. 

He  ebal  stidebatly  purposes  id  his  herte  to  have  shrift  of  moathe » 
and  to  doon  satisfaccionn ,  and  never  to  doon  thing  for  which 
him  oghu  more  to  biwayle  or  to  compleyne.    Personbs  Tale  ,  §  2. 

8ein  Ambrose  seith,  that  Tenitenee  is  the  pleyninge  of  man  for  the 
gilt  that  he  hath  doon ,  and  na-more  to  do  any  thing  for  which 
him  oghu  to  pleyne/     ib. 

Tour  wyf  oghte  rather  to  be  preised  than  y-blamed.  Cant.  B» 
Melib.,  1.  2285. 

to  plmu0.  Either  construction  is  found  in  present  English.  The 
:on8truction  with  the  anticipatory  U  Is  preferred  when  the  clause  is 
expressed,  the  other  when  the  clause  is  understood. 

i  It  pleased  him  to  tell  Arthar*8  mother . . .  that  there  was  no  hand 
in  all  the  band  of  penmen  more  graceful  and  light,  more  pleasant 
and  more  elegant,  than  Arthur's.  Pend.,  II,  Cu.  XVI,  165. 
rU  go  into  harness  again  and  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  place  me.  Van.  Faib,  II, 
Ch.  XXXII,  363. 

ii      A    clever    man  with  a  clever  wife  may  take  any  place  they  please. 
Fend.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  79. 
Is  not  a  back-stairs  favourite  one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 
those  that  do  what  they  please.     Good-nat.  man,  II. 

Similarly  in  Shakespeare: 

I      Please  it  your  grace  lead  on.     Much  ado,  I,  1,  160. 
I  may  say  so  when  I  please,     ib. ,  II,  1,  95. 

Note.  A  secondary  form  of  It  pleases  me,  etc.  is  /  am  pleased, 
etc,  which  is  especially  used  with  respect  to  acts  of  persons  in 
authority.  (Dutch  goedvinden.)  Stop.,  Int.  and  Down-ton, 
34,  N. 

Sir,  if  you  don't  like  my  negotiation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer 

these  yourself?     Love  for  Love,  1,1. 
The    sovereign  was  pleased  to  advance  Colonel  Sir  Michael  0*Dowd 

to  the  rank  of  Major  General.    Van.  Fair,  II,  Cn.  XXXII,  362^ 
The    Queen    has   been  pleased  to  confer  the  dignity  of  an  Earidom 

opon  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Times. 
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In  coDseqneDce  of  the  marriage  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
contract ,  he  ceases  to  consider  you  henceforth  as  a  member  of 
his  family.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  256. 

To  be  pUcued  is  also  found  in  the  sense  of  to  be  happy  {saitsfiedj. 

You  were  pleased  enough  to  listen  to  me.  School  for  Scand.  ,  III ,  1. 
I  tvas  rather  pleased  that  the  gents  in  our  office  should  hear  a  part 
of  my  adventure.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill,  38. 

Thus   in   the   opening  formula  of  testimonials  and  in  letters : 
/  am  pleased  to  certify  =  /  have  much  pleasure  to  certify  =  /  am 
happy  to  certify. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  execute  an  order  on  receipt  of  remittance 
and  await  your  further  commands.     Whiteley. 

Note   also   the   idiom  in: 
This  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.    Matth.,  HI,  17. 
It   was  enough   that  Tom  called  her  Magsie  and  was  pleased  with 

her.     Mill  on  the  Floss,  Ch.  V,  32. 
0  you're  pleased  to  say  so.    Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  VI,  67.  =  Hoe  aardig 

van  u,  dat  u  dit  zegt. 

Curious  is  the  colloquial  use  of  the  phrase  as  you  please  as  an 
adverbial  clause  of  degree ,  referring  to  a  previous  as  qualifyiiig 
an  adjective  or  adverb,  the  whole  expression  denoting  a  high 
degree  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  adjective  or  adverb. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivei*s  |  As  pretty  as  you  please,     Cheist. 

ROSETTI. 

And  with  that  he  walked  off  as  graceful  as  you  please,  AuDL.  I, 
Ch.  XIX,  214. 

to  reck.    The  older  construction   is   now   rarely,   if  at  all,  used. 
As  early  as  Chaucer  the  two  constructions  occurred  side  by  side. 

i        What    rekketh  me,    thogh  folk  seye    vileinye  |  Of   shrewed  LameUi 
and  his  bigamye.     Cant.  D,  1.  53. 
Of  night  and  loneliness  it  recks  me  not.     CoMUS,  1.  404. 

ii       But  natbelees  I  recche  noght  a  bene.     Cant.  B.,  1.  94. 
That's  all  1  reck.     Cymb.,  IV,  2,  154. 
But  little  he'll  reck  \    If  they  let  him  sleep  on  |  In  a  grave  where 

a  Briton  has  laid  him.     Bur.  of  Sir  J.  Moore. 
They  reck  little  of  the  etiquette  of  the  older  diplomacy.     Timis. 

to  repent.  The  older  construction  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Tl»^ 
verb  is  now  used  with  or  without  the  preposition  o/* before  the  nani»| 
of  the  thing,  mostly  without,  sometimes  with  a  reflexive  pronouiuJ 
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i.    It  r^pmtMf  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  msD.    Qen.,  VI,  6. 

It   r^ptmUd    me    now    of  this   ill-foDnded  difBdence.     Blackmoie, 
Tn  Maid  oe  SKEEt,  II,  186  (T). 
fii.  H«  npmUtd  bis  marriage.    Sil.  Hakn.  ,  Ch.  XII,  94. 

He    thought  that  ihe  might  have  rtpenud  of  her  bargain.     Banki. 

Hbakt,  n,  256. 
I  was  in  mortal  fear  leBt  the  OaptuD  should  rv/imt  of  his  ooofesgioas 
aod  make  aa  eod  of  me.    Thbas.  Isl.  ,  82. 
iii.  Hallin  repmttd  himself.    Uabc.,  Ill,  227. 
Robert  repeated  bim.     Rob.  Elsm.,  Ill,  97. 

fa  want    The  older  constructioD  is  now  never  met  with ,  but  occurs 
as  late  aa  Chaucer. 

For  ther  nis  no  creature  so  good  that  him  ne  lotatMh  somwbat  of 
theperfecciouD  ofOod,  that  is  his  maker.  Gant.B,  Hilib.,  1.  2269. 

For  quotations  Hluatrating  modem  usage  see  6. 

f»  /MM.     This  verb  occurs  in  Shaeespbare  in  the  sense  of  to  stir 
with  emotion  with  the  anticipatory  it  as  subject. 

It  gearai  me  Dot  if  men  my  garments  wear.    Renby  V,  IV,  3,  26. 
Oh,    how    it  yeaitCd  my  heart  when  I  beheld  |  In  London  streets, 

that  coronation- d ay ,  |  When   Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary. 

Rich.  II,  V,  5,  76. 

It  now  occurs   in  the  sense  of  to  be  stirred  with  emotion,  chiefly 
1  with  the  noun  luart  as  subject. 

Her  heart  wonld  i/eam  with  delight,     ib. ,  111. 

The    heart  of  the  old  bushranger  i/eamed  towards  the  yonag  man. 

D.  Hbti-,  138. 
Her  heart  ytamed  over  the  child.     Sol.  Mines,  112. 
His  heart  against  ber  t/eamtd,     SwrNB.  Tale  ok  Balen,  III,  6. 
Mn.  Cmpp  expressly  intimated  that  she  shonld  always  ^rarn  towards 

me.    Cop.,  XXIII,  1766. 
He  yeaned  to  her.     Wiv.  and  Daloht.,  Ch.  X,  104. 
Similarly    in   Shakespeare:    No:    for   my    manly  heart  doth  i/earn. 

HiKkY  V,  II,  3.  3. 

O.  A  similar  shifting  of  the  subject  has  produced  the  curious 
Mntions  /  had  rather  isooner,  liefi-r,  Un-erj.  I  had  as  soon  (as  lief, 
«  (few),  /  Aod  better  {best)  and  /  had  as  good  (as  well),  which 
ttly  deserve  being  discussed  nt  some  length.  See  Stok.,  Taalst., 
Tm,  216ff.;  Jbsp.,  PBOQB-.glBO;  Fetzedward  Hall  ,  Ambric.  Jomm. 
•  Fnu,  Vol  n,  N».  7;  McRRAT,  i.  V.  have.  22. 

0/  Lau  Modem  English.   1.  ?, 
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i.       /  had   rather   live    in   a  wilderness  of  monkeys  and  listen  to  their 
chatter  than  in  a  company  of  men  who  denied  everything.  Pend., 
II.  Ch.  XXIV,  268. 
/  had  rather  be  dead  than  lead  this  life.     F.  York  Powell,  Lifk 

OF  Ch.  Gordon. 
/  had  rather  want  those  (manners)  than  my  head.  Henrt  VIII,  III,  2, 309. 
/    had   rather    hear  my   dog   bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he 
loves  me.     Much  ado,  I,  1,  132. 
ii.      Oh,  gemini!     rd  sootier  cut  my  tongue  out.     Riy. ,  II,  1. 
iii.    Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall  been  reading  some  good  book. 
Tennyson,  Qheen  Mary,  III,  1. 
Far  liefer  had  I  fight  a  score  of  times   |   Than  hear  thee  so  missay 

me  and  revile.     Gar.  and  Lyn.  ,  1.  921. 
Far  liever  by   his  dear  hand  hwl  I  die  |  Than  that  my  lord  should 

suflfer  loss  or  shame.     Ger.  and  En.,  1.  927. 
Far  liever  had  I  gird  this  harness  on  him.     ib.,   1.  93. 
iv.     /  had  as  soon  be  hanged  as  sign  that  paper.     Stop. 

rd  a*  soon  see  Mrs.  Pipchin.     Domb. ,  Ch.  XII,  111. 
v.      /  had  as  li'f/  not  be  as  live  to  be   |    In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I 
myself.     JiL.  Caes. ,  I,  2,  95. 
/   had   as  lief  take    her  dowry  with  this  condition.     Tam.  of  ths 

Shrew,  I,  1,  135. 
/  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven.     Much  ado,  II,  3,  84. 
rd  as  iieve  stand.     Chuz.  ,  Cn.  XIII,  118a. 
I*d  as  Iieve  let  it  alone.     Riv. ,  V,  3  *). 
vi.     I  think  we  had  better  be  going.     Broth.  Jac.  ,  399. 

You  had  bttter  tell  me.     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  VI,  63. 
Arthur  had  better  have  taken  a  return-ticket.    Pend.  ,  Ch.  XXXVI,  38(^  « 
Iladnt  ifon  better  come  into  the  carriage.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill, 
As  you  have  invited  this  gentleman  into  your  carnage,  Lady  Ji 
Preston,  hadn't  j/on  better  invite  him  home  to  dinner,  ib.,  Ill, 
vii.    rd  best  go  and  talk  to  the  hermit.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VI,  57. 
I'd  best  go  and  settle  the  score,     ib.,  I,  Cn.  XXXIV,  372. 
Voti*d  best  give  in.     ib. ,  I,  Ch.  V,  45. 
viii.  I  think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again.     V^ic. ,  Ch.  XXXII,  480. 
You  hail  as  good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  away  yourself.  Gooi^-^ 

NAT.    MAN,    II. 

ix.     You  most  give  way  and  you  had  a?  ?/W/ do  so  voluntary.  MoiLIT 
I  had  almost  as  well  never  have  been  a  child.     Barton  •). 

28.     Ob  a.  about  /  had  rather  isoouery  liefer,  liever). 


')     Stof.,  Taai^t.,  VIII,  220;    '^)     Mirray,  i.  v.  hai^,  22. 
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/  kad  liifor  (liwer)  it  the  oldest  of  these  locutions.  It  is  Dot 
fonod  io  SHAKBSPEARCy  and  occurs  now  only  archaically  y  especially 
in  poetry.  /  k€ui  leoer  is,  however ,  frequent  enough  in  Middle 
English,  where  it  alternates  with  Me  were  lever.  The  latter  locution 
may  be  instanced  from  Spenser,  but,  as  it  does  not  occur  in 
Shakespeare,  it  was  apparently  quite  obsolete  before  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century. 

It  is  probable  that  for  some  length  of  time  /  were  lever  was  used 
as  an  alternative  form  of  Me  were  lever,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  using  the  nominative  form  of  a  pronoun  instead  of  the  objective 
wherever  it  precedes  the  predicate.  (26.)  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  ever  to  have  found  much  favour  with  the  speech-making 
community,  at  any  rate  hardly  any  instances  are  found  in  the 
printed  documents  of  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand  another  locution  with  lever  was  seized  on  to 
replace  the  obsolescent  Me  were  lever.  T)aS%  9I9A  I  had  Uver^  which 
originally  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  present  Dutch  Ik  had 
liever  (or  Ik  zou  liever  hebben),  and,  like  it,  required 
a  full  subordinate  statement. 

The  subsequent  changing  of  lever  into  rather,  i.  e.  the  replacing  of 
an  adverb  of  manner  by  one  of  time,  is  natural  enough,  and 
affords  an  exact  parallel  to  the  frequent  nse  of  e  e  r  d  e  r  for  liever 
in  Dutch.  Thus  Ik  zou  hem  eerder  zgn  geld  terugge- 
geven  hebben  =  Ik  zou  hem  liever  zijn  geld  terug- 
^egeven  hebben. 

It  is  but  natural  that,  before  /  had  rather  had  become  a  fixed  idiom, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  relative  to  this  and  the  riTal 
phrases,  which  led  to  the  use  of  such  monstrosities  as  Me  had 
lever  and  Me  had  rather. 

Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  we  also  find  instances  of  the  present 
indic4&tive  have  used  for  the  preterite  subjunctive  had. 

In  the  following  quotations  are  included  some  with  the  finite  verb 
in  the  indicative  mood. 

For  him  wcu  lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed  |  Twenty  bokes,  clad  in 
blak  or  reed,  |  Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosopbye,  j  Than  robes 
riche  or  fithele,  or  gay  sautrve.  Cant.  A,  1.  293.  {Fithele  = 
fiddle \  eautrye  =z  psaltery,  a  kind  of  harp.) 
i.  For  dredelees,  me  were  lever  dye  |  Than  she  of  me  ought  elles 
understode  |  But  that,  that  mighte  sounen  in-to  gode.  Troil. 
AND  Cris. ,  Bk.  I,  1.  1034.  { Dredeless  =z  without  dofibt ;  8(tunen=: 
to  redound,  to  tend.) 
Me  lever  were  with  foemans  speare  be  dead.    Faery  Qi'EENE,  III,  2,  6  *). 


«)    Stop.,  Taalst.,  VIII,  219. 
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ii.  /   were   lever   than    alle    wardly  wyo,   |  That  I  had  fon  hym  onys 

onkynde.  Townley  Mysteries,  40  *). 
iii.  I  hadde  lever  than  a  barel  ale  |  That  goode  lief  my  wyf  hadde  herd 
this  tale !  Cant.  B  ,  1.  3085.  (Compare  with  this :  He  mere  lewer 
tkim  a  barel  ale  \  My  wyf  a/  hoom  had  herd  this  Ugende  ones ,  with 
which  Chaucer  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  have  ended  the 
Clerkes  tale.  See  Skeat's  Student's  Chaucer,  Note  to  Cant. 
E,  1.  1162.) 
Yet   hadde  I  lever  wedde  no  wyf  to-yere!     Cant.  D,  1.  168.     (TV 

yere  =  thf's  year,) 
I  had   lever   hange   you    than    I  shold  so  moche  praye  you  for  it. 
Caxton  ,  Reyn.  the  Fox,  46  *). 
iv.  Al  had  hir  lever  have  born  a  knave  child.     Cant.  E  ,  1.  444. 

Me  rather   had   my  heart  feel  your  love.     Rich.  II ,  III ,  3 ,  192  '). 
V.    And  he  hath  lever  talken  with  a  page.     Cant.  F,  1.  692. 

But  nathelees ,  yet  have  I  lever  lese  |  My  lyf  than  of  my  body  have 
a  shame,     ib. ,  1.  1360. 

II.      /  had    rather    is   in   the   spoken  language  regularly  shortened  into 
rd  rather;  consequently  we  often  find  it  thus  written. 

rd  rather  have  been  shot  myself.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  Ill,  44. 

The  *d  in  Pd  rather  is  now  felt  as  short  for  would,  with  the  resoL^ 
that  /  would  rather  is  not  seldom  found  in  the  written 


/  would   rather   have    you    go    to   Australia.     Never  too  lati, 
Ch.  II,  32. 

One  felt  one  would  rather  have  had  downright  roughness  with 
affection  than  that  silken  selfishness. 

Some  writers,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  genesis  of  /  had  raiker^ 
so   far   as  to  pronounce  /  would  rather  the  only  legitimate 

Thus    Robert    Browning    (See    Mrs.   S.   Orr,   Handbook    of 
Works  of  Robert  Browning  ,  14)  writes :  "As  regards  my  obji 
"to   the   slovenly    /   had  for  /V,  instead  of  the  proper  / 
"I  shall  not  venture  to  supplement  what  Landor  has  mi 
"spoken  on  the  subject.     An   adverb  adds  to,  and  does  not  bji 
•omission  alter  into  nonsense,  the  verb  it  qualifies.  I  would 
''speak  than   be  silent ^  better  criticize  than  learn  are  forms  strQ< 
"regular:  what  meaning  is  in   /  had  speaks  had  criticize T* 
A  stage  further  from  the  on^iufii  form  \s  I  should  raiher^ 
however,  is  as  yet  but  rarely  met  with. 


>)    MilTZ.,  m,  3;    '^)    Stoff.,  Taalst..  VIII,  22r>;    >)    Aiiuot,  §  230. 
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I   think   /  ahatdd  rather   have  died  than  nodergone  this  disgrace 

Swift,  Voy.  to  Brobd.,  Ch.  VIII,  159a. 
/  Aould  raiher  not  he  an  earl.     Little  Lobd  ,  24. 
They  bnry  men  with  their  faces  to  the  East.     /  should  rather  have 

mine  tomed  to  the  West.     Westw.  Hoi,  Ch.  XVI,  128a. 
I  must  go,  though  /  should  much  rather  stay.    For  his  Sake,  I, 

Ch.  V,  81. 

[I.  A  frequent  substitute  for  /  would  rather  is  /  would  sooner^  in  the 
spoken  language  mostly  abbreviated  to  Vd  sooner.  Oil  had  sooner 
no  instances  have  been  found. 

Godfrey  had  told  her  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  acknowledge 
her  as  his  wife.    Siu  Mark.,  Ch.  XII,  94. 

Joseph  replied  that  he  toould  sooner  die  than  have  any  such  thought- 
Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  Vin,  18. 

Oh,  geminil     I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out.     Riv.  II ,  1. 

IT.  Occasionally  we  find  the  infinitive  placed  between  unntld  and  rather 
{sooner). 

He  was  a  man  of  such  rigid  refinement,  that  he  would  have  starved 
rather  than  have  dined  without  a  white  neckcloth.  Van.  Fair, 
I,  Ch.  IX,  87. 

Ilfracrombe  would  die  sooner  than  part  from  me ,  /  wotdd  die  a 
thousand  deaths  sooner  than  part  from  him.  Bankr.  Heart,  I,  44. 

He  would  die  rather  than  yield.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  II,  11. 


T. 


/  had   (would)   rather   (sooner)    is    also    found    with   a    full    clause 
following. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  that  he  was  married.     Bankr.  Heart.,  I,  17. 
/  would  rather  have  lost  all  the  plants  in  the  green-house.    I  wotdd 

rather  the  best  tea-set  were  broken.    Caxtons,  I,  Ch.  IV,  18. 
Pd  sooner   you*d    tell   me  to   my   face   as  you   make  light  of  me. 

Mill  on  the  Floss. 

21.  Ob 8.  about  /  had  as  soon  (lief,  lieve). 

L  /  had  as  lief  (lieve) ,  though  now  antiquated  and  mostly  replaced 
by  /  had  as  soon^  has  never  fallen  completely  into  disuse.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  Shakespeare  and  is  not  rare  in  modern 
prose.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  lived  through  changes  analogous 
to  those  of  /  had  rather.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  instances 
of  Me  were  as  lief  and  its  supposed  later  development,  although 
we  don't  unfirequently  meet  with  lief  being  constructed  with  an 
objective. 
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^Brother/*  quod  he,  ''heer  woneth  an  old  rebekke,  |  That  hadde 
almost  as  lief  to  lese  hir  nekke  |  As  for  to  jeve  a  peny  of  hir 
good.     Cant.  D,  1.  1574.     {Rehekke  =  old  woman.) 

"Now  sirs,"  quod  he,  "if  that  yow  be  so  leef  \  To  finde  Deeth, 
turoe  up  this  croked  wey.     Cant.,  C,  1.  760. 

Ye  woot  your-self,  she  may  Dot  wedden  two  |  At  ones,  thongh 
ye  fighten  ever-mo:  |  That  oon  of  yow,  al  be  him  looth  or 
leefy   I    He  moot  go  pypen  in  an  ivy-leef.     Cant.  A,  1.  1837. 

As  lief  were  loyal  mm  to  lie  |  Or  scorn  what  honour  saith.  Swinb., 
Tale  of  Balen,  IV,  5. 

II.  The  shortening  of  had  to  *d has  given  rise  to  wouldheiJig  occasionally 

substituted  for  it.     Compare  28«  n. 

/  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  among  woods  or  in  meadows, 
as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at  Ver- 
sailles.    Addison  *). 

The  king*6  daughter  cannot  abide  him,  and  would  as  lief  marry  a 
seal.     Herew. ,  Ch.  Ill,  26b, 

III.  Like    /  had  rather,  the  location   /  had  (would)  as  soon  (lief)  is  also 

used  with  a  full  clause. 

/  had  us  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.     Hahl.,  Ill,  2,  4. 
/   had   as    lief  thou   didst   break   his   neck   as  his  finger.     As  TOir 

LIKE  IT,   I,   1,   152. 
fd  as  lieve  you    married   Lammeter*s   daughter  as  anybody.     SiL.. 

Marn.,  Ch.  IX,  62. 
/  had  Just  as  lief  they  went  to  France  or  Austria.  Emily  Lawless, 

Col.  of  the  Emf.  ,  Ch.  VII. 

30.    0  b  s.  about  /  had  belter  (best). 

I.  Both  locutions  are  in  use,  but  the  latter  is  less  common  than  the  '^ 
former  and  slightly  colloquial.  /  had  bttter  stands  for  an  olte-^ 
/  were  better,  which  in  its  turn  represents  a  still  older  Me 
better.  This  last  expression  had  become  quite  obsolete 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Both  /  wer€  better  and 
wei-e  best  are  common  in  Shakespeare.  By  the  side  of  /  tcere 
Shakespeare  uses  /  had  better,  but  no  instances  of  /  had 
are  found  in  his  works.  /  had  better  and  /  had  best  are  diia 
analogy  with  /  had  rather  y  and  have  long  since  superseded 
were  bttter  and  /  were  best. 


*)     Webst. 
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i.     B^lere  me  were  ded  t)en  \>\xs  alyve  to  be.  Maximon  in  Rel.  Antiq.,  I  *). 
Him  were  better  go  beside.     Gower  ^). 
Tet  were   hit   bet   for  thee  {  Have   holde  thy  pees  than  shewed  thy 

Djcete!     Chauc,  Min.  P.,  V,  1.571.     (Bef  rrz:  better.) 
He  were  better  his  deth  to  take.     Townley  Myst.  ^). 
ii.    Ye  were  better  to  give  me  a  gift,  than  to  lose  great  riches.  Malory, 
Arthur  *j. 
Thoti  wert  better  gall  the  devil.     K.  John,  IV,  3,  95. 
Poor  Lady  she  were  better  love  a  dream.     Tw.  Nioht,  II,  2,  27. 
iii.  You  were  best  knock  louder.     Tam.  of  the  Shrew.  V,  1,  15, 
Thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not  Lncentio.  ib.  V,  1,  106. 
We    wtre  best  look  that  your  devil  can  answer  the  stealing  of  this 

same  cup.     Doct.  Faust, 
You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear.     Merch. ,  II|  8,  33, 
Thou  wert  better  dally  with  a  lioness  than  with  Elizabeth.  Scott,  Kenilw. 

II.  /  had  better  is  not  often  found  written  in  its  contracted  form  Vd 
better.  Consequently  we  don't  often  meet  with  /  would  better. 
Browning,  however,  uses  it  regularly.  (28,  n.) 

Airs  over  for  us  both,  |  T  is  vain  contending;  I  would  better  go. 
Brown.,  Soul's  Tracj.,  I. 

in.  In  using  the  locution  /  had  better ^  the  alternative  case,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  comparative  better ^  is  mostly  but  vaguely  thought 
of  by  the  speaker.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  but  rarely  followed 
by  t/mn.     Here  follow  a  few  instances. 

He  had  better  starve  than  but  once  think.     Henry   VIII,  V,  3,132. 
Th>fi    hadst    been   better   have    been    born    a   dog  |  2'han    answer  my 

wak'd  wrath.     Otii.,  III.  3,  362. 
He    hinted    to    Pen    that    he  had   better   have  him  for  a  partner  at 

whist  than  play  against  him.     Pend.  ,  I,  Ch.  XIX,   197. 
Yofi    had    better    murder    him    than    marrv    him.     Bl.    House,   Ch. 

XXX,  256. 

When  the  alternative  case  is  distinctly  present  to  the  speaker's 
mind,  another  turn  of  expression  is  mostly  chosen.  Thus:  I'his 
better  for  f/ou  to  staff  in  bed  than  go  out  in  such  weather  as  Mm, 
or:  It  is  better  that  '/on  should  sta//  in  bed  than  go  out  in  snrh 
tveather  as  this. 

All  things  taken  into  consideration  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it's  better  we  should  say  good-bye.  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Miss  Block's 
Diplomacy. 


')    MuR&Ai ;   ^  Kkllner,  Hist.  Oi  tl.,  §  lol. 
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IV.  Side  by  side  with  had  better  -}-  infinitive  we  meet  with  to  be  hMer 
4-  past  participle ,  which  admits  of  all  the  ordinary  variations. 
The  subject  of  the  latter  locution  represents  the  object  of  a 
transitive  infinitive  after  had  better.  Thus  I  had  better  write  the 
letter  at  once  is  almost  equivalent  to  The  letter  is  better  written  at 
once. 

That  functionary  thought  that  the  subject  was  better  avoided.     Ow 

Twist,  Ch.  V,  13b. 
They    were    subterranean  thoughts,  Nature*s  original,  such  as  the 

sense  of  injustice  will  rouse  in  young  women;  axid  the j  are  better 

unstirred.     Orm,  Ch.  Ill,  65. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark  earth.    Gebaint  and  Enid,  1.97. 

31.  Another  common  cause  of  the  shifting  of  the  subject  is  the 
condensing  of  a  complex  sentence  with  a  subjective  subordinate 
sta,tement  into  a  simple  sentence.  The  subject  of  the  subordinate 
statement  is  made  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  head -sentence. 
yrhile  its  predicate  is  now  represented  by  an  infinitive  forming  with 
the  predicate  of  the  head- sentence  a  kind  of  complex  predicate. 
(Ch.  I,  16.)  Thus  It  happened  that  I  knew  him  may  be  condenseA 
into  /  happened  to  know  him. 

Shifting  of  the  subject  of  the  above  description  occurs  with 

a)  the  verbs  to  chance ,  to  happen. 

b)  the  verbs  to  seem^  to  appear y  to  turn  out  {to  come  out). 

c)  the  adjectives  certain  ^  (un)likely,  sure  (safe). 

32.  With  the  verbs  to  chance  and  to  happen  both  the  condensed 
and  the  expanded  construction  are  in  use,  without  any  difference  in 
meaning. 

i.       One    day    it  chanced   that   he    and    Arthur    went    thither  togeUMr«^ 
Pend.,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  32. 
It   chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one  |  Of  Fortune  and  bar 
wheel.     Geraint  and  Enid,  1.  345. 
ii.      He   chanced   to    remark    the    agitation    under    which  she  labovndU 
Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  VIII,  80. 
There  chanced  to  be  on  the  breakfast  table  certain  cardi  of  mmtelkt^' 
Pend.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  45. 
iii.    It  happens  that  the  fire  is  hot.     Bl.  House,  Ch.  II,  9. 

Now    it  happened  that  Proteus'  father  had  just  been  talking  witik  ^ 
friend  on  this  very  subject.     Lamb,  Tales,  Ch.  VI,  98. 
iv.     I'he    cards   of  invitation    happened  to  come  from  some  TOry  conllli 
personages.     Pend.,  II,  Ch,  IV,  45. 
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8S.  Also  of  the  verbe  to  appear,  to  seem  and  to  turn  out  both  the 
condensed  and  the  expanded  constructions  are  found  side  by  side. 

a)  To  appear  occurs  in  two  shades  of  meaning ,  severally  answering 
to  the  Dutch  biyken  and  schynen  (Ulken).  In  the  expanded 
construction  it  almost  r^rularly  has  the  former  meaning ,  but  in  the 
condensed  construction  it  is  not  always  clear  which  sense  is  meant. 

i.       It  appeared  that  Mr.  Pen's  bills  in  all  amounted  to  700  1.  Pend.  , 

I,  Qn.  XX,  209. 
It   thus   appears    that   the   chief  basis    of  French   is  the  popular 

Latin.    Skkat.,  Princ,  II,  184. 
But   there   were  some  differences  between  Emily's  orphanhood  and 

mine,  it  appeared.     Cop.,  Ch.  Ill,  18a. 
ii.     He  appears  to  be  honest.     Mas.,  §  893. 

Toots   appeared  to  be  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.     Domb.,  Ch. 

XII,  106. 
Mtf  ttnfortufuUe  friend  the  waiUr  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by 

this.    Co?.,  Ch.  V,  35a. 

6)  As  to  to  seem  we  may  observe  that  the  expanded  construction 
almost  regularly  contains  a  prepositional  object  with  to ,  which,  indeed , 
is  frequently  enough  met  with  in  the  condensed  construction  also, 
especisJly  when  to  be  is  suppressed.  (84,  i.) 

i.      It   seemed   to   him  that    his   mind  was  opening  like  a  flower.     III. 
LoND.  New^s. 
It   seemed   to    me   as    if  a    spirit    had  opened  to  me  a  new  world. 

Caxt.,  IV,  Ch.  II,  87. 
It  seemed  to  the  botf  tbnt  she  cast  longing  eyes  at  his  cake.  Ascott 
R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
u.     We  seem  to  know  the  same  people.     III.  Lond.  News. 

He  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  my  mother.     Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  236. 
He   seemed   to    be    as    incapable    of   active  exertion  as  of  unkindly 
feeling.     Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  XIII,  184.  * 
I  I  seem  to  have  been  reading  all  my  life.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  V,  18. 

Note.  When  the  clause  is  not  a  subordinate  statement,  but  an 
adverbial  clause  introduced  by  as  if,  the  condensed  construction 
is  uncommon,  but  not  impossible. 

The  young  people  seem  as  if  they  must  usurp  everything  nowadays. 
L.  B.  Walfobd,  Stay-at-homes,  Ch.  I. 

CI   Of  to  turn  out  the  expanded  construction  is  less  frequent  than 
the  condensed. 

i.      It    turned  out   that    the   enemy    had   blown  up  one  or  both  of  the 
huts.    Times. 
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It  turned  out  that  my  library  is  regarded  as  an  objectioD.  0.  GissiKO , 

Christopherson. 
ii.      I  speculated  very  much  as  to  what  sort  of  a  person  he  would  turn 

out  to  be.     Hero,  4. 
Our  business  in  Belgium  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  military  occupatioD. 

Vak.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  255. 
It  turned  out  to  bo  quite  a  mistake.     Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  29a. 

Note.     An  uncommon  synonym  of  to  turn  out  is  to  eouw  out. 

i.       If  it  should  come  out  that  the  vice  admiral's  complaints  were  founded. 

Ann.  Re(j. ,  Hist.  Europe^). 
ii.      There,    egad!  he  comes  out  to  be  the  very  captain  of  the  privateer 
who  has  taken  Whiskerandos  prisoner.     Critic,  III,  1. 
Why,    Jack    you    are   not   come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you? 

Riv.,  IV,  3. 
The  death-rate  came  out  a  little  under  13.28.     Bedf.  Direct.  *). 

34.    0  b  8.  I.     In    the    condensed    sentences    the    copula    to   be  is  often 
found  suppressed  after  to  appear,  to  seem  and  to  turn  out. 

i.       Long  after  dark  I  sat  there  wondering  whether  anybody  else  would 
come.     When  this  appeared  improbable  for  that  night,  I  undressed. 
Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  29^. 
I    took    heart    to    tell   him   that  I  had  had  nothing  all  night.     He 
appeared  surprised  at  this,  ib.,  Cii.  V,  37^. 
ii.      Ned,    Tunstall   seemed  to   us   the   most    knowing    of   mortals.    Old 
Chap. 
lliis    circumstanre  seemed  very   suspicious  to  Mr.  Beaufort.     NiOHT 
AND  Morn.,  103. 
iii.     I    had    no    doubt    that   he    was   her  brother,  and  so  he  turned  out. 
Cop.,  Ch.  Ill,  16a. 
In  a  year  they  were  married,  and  a  very,  happy  marriage  t^  turned 

out.     Trilby,  II,  252. 
That   dog    I    bought  last  week  has  turned  out  very  savage.    PiTKCR. 

With    tit  seem  the  copula  is  frequently  absent  also  in  the  expanded 
construction,  as  in  : 

It   seemed  to  me  a  bold  thin^'  even  to  take  notice  that  the  pasaagie 
looked  uncomfortable.     Cop.,  Ch.  VI,  41a. 

The   suppression   of  to  he  is  uncommon  before  a  present  partieiple. 


')    Murray. 
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Thote   who   BOticad   her   said    she   appeared  always  to  be  thinking. 
Ships,  I,  Ch.  VII,  27. 

Id    the   foUowiDg   qnotatioD    the   placing   of  the  present  participle 
immediately  after  seemed  sounds  harsh. 

He  Beemtd  endeavouring  to  collect  his  thoughts.    Pickw.  Ch.  Ill,  25. 

II.  Peculiar  is  the  frequent  use,  especially  in  the  expanded  construction, 

of  wot/ldf  less  frequently  of  should,  with  to  appear  and  to  seem  to 
express  diffidence.  Alf.,  The  Queen's  English,  §  327;  Storm,  714. 

i.  He  had  invited  his  comrades  to  a  farewell  bachelor  symposium  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage ,  and ,  although  he  had  not  lost  command 
of  himself  when  he  parted  from  them,  it  would  appear  that  on 
his   way   home  he  was  overcome  by  the  effects  of  wine.    Times. 

It  would  appecar  that  when  cirenmstances  permitted ,  a  quasi-religious 
formula  was  the  custom.    Graph. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  somewhat  nettled  bv  the 
criticisms  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.    Times. 

It   would    seem  —  to  look   at   the  man  as  he  sat  there  —  that  he 
had  grown  old  before  his   time.     East  Lyxne,  I,  Cn.  I,  1. 
ii.  Hastings    called    upon   Johnson,    with   the  hope,  it  should  seem ,  of 
interesting  in  bis  project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literary 
reputation.     Warr.  Hast.,  GOOa. 

Those  slums  were  places  of  torture  for  innocent  men  and  women ; 
or  worse,  stews  for  rearing  and  breeding  men  and  women  in 
such  degradation  that  that  tinture  sftould  seem  to  them  mere 
ordinary  and  natural  life.     News  from  Nowh.  ,  Ch.  X ,  72. 

III.  In    the    condensed   construction  to  seem  sometimes  approximates  to 

to  think  (16,  I  ID- 
There  at  times  in  the  silent  hours  /  seem  to  hear  their  voices  and 

feet.     Never  too  late,  Ch.  I,  9. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  ancient  sage.     Earthly  Par.,  The  man  born 

TO   BE    K1N<},    42^. 

/  seem  to  know  these  fields  again.     Sweet. 

IV.  To  appear  and  to  seevi  also  occur  without  a  clause. 

The  more  dearly  their  excellences  must  appear.  Dirke  *j. 
Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee?  Haml. ,  I,  2,  75. 
Tis    not    alone    my    inky    cloak,    good   mother;   |    Xor  customary 

suits  of  solemn  black...    ,   That  can  denote  me  trulv :  these  indeed 

seem.     ib. ,  I,  2,  73. 


>)     Mt'RRAY,  i.  V.  appear,  9. 
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35.  With  the  adjectives  certain  and  likely  the  condensed 
construction  expresses  the  speaker's  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
certainty  or  likelihood  of  an  action  or  state,  while  the  expanded 
construction  represents  an  action  or  state  as  certain  or  likely,  apart 
from  the  speaker's  personal  opinion.  Thus  He  is  certain  to  do  it  is 
equivalent  to  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  mil  do  it.  In  the  condensed 
construction  sure  frequently  takes  the  place  of  certain.  No  instances 
have  been  found  of  sure  being  used  for  certain  in  the  expanded 
construction. 

i.       It   is   certain    tbat   be    only    regarded    bim    as    one    of  a  body  of 
conspirators.     Bl.  House,  Ch.  VII,  53. 
It  is  certain  tbat  at  tbis  time  be  continned  poor.  Warr.  Hast.|  599^. 

ii.      We  are  certain  to  meet  bim  in  tbe  course  of  our  rambles.  Murrat. 
He  is  certain  to  prove  ungrateful.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII,  68a. 
People  said  tbat  he  was  certain  to  become  a  great  soldier.  Wbstw., 

Ho!,  Cfl.  IV,  33a. 
Their  cause  is  certain  to  trinmpb  in  tbe  end.     Times. 

iii.    It  is  very  likeh/  be  may  fall  in  love  witb  one  of  tbem.     Pride  aki> 

Prej.,  Ch.  I,  8. 
Is   it   likely   tbat   be    will    spend    almost   tbe   wbole   of  bis  yearly 

vacation    in    writing  a  story  just  to  amuse  people.  Tom  Brown  , 

Pref.,  13. 
It  is  not  unlikely  tbat  Mr.  Freely  bad  early  been  smitten  by  Penny^g 

cbarms.     Broth.  Jac.  ,  379. 
//  was  not  likely  sbe  woold  bave  given  bim  any  serious  confideDoes. 

Ships,  I,  Ch.  V,  18. 

iv.     Tbis    was    tbe    place    wbere   he   was    likely  to  find  the  powers  and 
dignities  of  Raveloe.     Sil.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  V,  37. 
He   was   not   likely  to  feel  much  concern  about  leaving  bis  brother 

in  suspense,     ib. ,  Ch.  VIII,  51. 
ne  story  of  the  bear  is  likely  not  to  be  a  mytb.  Herbw.,  Ch.  II,  196. 

V.      If  we  both  stay ,  we  both  are  sure  to  die.  Henry  IV,  A,  IV,  5,  20. 
We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  there.     Caxt.,  IV,  Ch.  V,  103. 

36.  0  b  s.  I.     For    lilcely   as    in  the  above  sentences ,  early  Mod.  Engl. 

often  bas  like,  and  tbe  same  word  is  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  colloquial  style. 

i.       One    of  tbese    tbrco  (caskets)  contains  ber  beavenly  picture.     Ii  U 
like  tbat  lead  contains  ber?     Merch.,  II,  7,  49. 

It  '«  like  enough  tbat  you'll  stop  tbere.    Mees.  Will.,  Ch.  VIII,  82* 
ii.     Now  you  are  like  to  lose  your  bair.     Temp.,  IV,  1,  237. 


.  I 
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I   suppose   that  is  bH  we  are  like  to  have  for  the  reckoning.    Jos. 

Akdk.,  I,  Ch.  XIV,  35. 
It   struck   me  that  he  was  very  like  come  after  jon.     Broth.  Jac, 

402.    (Note  the  absence  of  to  before  the  infinitive.) 
The  new  Provost  that^s  like  to  be.  Brown.,  Soul's  Trao.,  II,  1.  6. 

n.  A  condensed  form  in  which  like  is  followed  by  to  have  -\-  Past 
participle  has  developed  a  peculiar  meaning,  which  in  Dutch  may 
be  expressed  by  the  aid  of  the  adverb  h  a  a  s  t. 

The  lapwings ,  flitting  and  crying  above  him  ,  were  like  to  have 
drawn  the  English  soldiers  to  his  retreat  Andrew  Lang  ,  Adv. 
OF  Lord  Pitslioo. 

In  the  following  quotation  to  he  drowned  seems  to  be  improperly 
used  for  to  have  been  drowned: 

The  pottage  rose  so  high  that  the  man  was  like  to  be  drowned. 
Andrew  Lang,  Blue  Fairy  Book. 

Owing  to  the  analogy  of  had  rather ,  etc. ,  was  like  -^  have  -\-  past 
participle  is  mostly  replaced  by  had  like  -{-  have  -f-  past  participle. 
Instances  occur  already  in  Shakespeare. 

We   had  like   to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old 

men  without  teeth.     Much  ado.,  V,  1,  115. 
The    first  jolt  had   like    to    have  shaken    me   out  of  my  hammock. 

Swift,  Voy.  to  Brobd. ,  Ch.  VIII,  1596. 
Wherever    the    giant  came ,  all  fell  before  him ;  but  the  dwarf  had 

like  to  have  been  killed  more  than  once.     Vic,  Ch.  XIII. 
It  had   like  to  have  cost  you  so  much,  sir,  that  you  may  take  my 

advice  and  leave  the  affair  alone.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  401. 

The  locution  was  (had)  like  -\-  have  +  past  participle  is  disappearing. 
For  The  dwarf  had  like  to  have  been  killed  ordinary  English  would 
have  The  dwarf  narrotclf/  escaped  being  killed  (killing), 

III.  A  curious  substitute  for  certain  (sure)  in  the  condensed  construction, 
of  recent  introduction  ,  is  safe. 

My    friend  Michigan  has  a  question  to  the  Home-Secretary  on  the 

paper ,  which  is  safe  to  lead  to  a  row.     Punch. 
Canon  Manley  is  safe  to  utter  some  home- truth  from  the  pulpit,  ib. 
He*s  a  wonderful  young  barrister;  he*s  safe  at  last  to  sit  upon  the 

woolsack.     D.  Jerrold,  Bubbles  of  the  Day. 
Yet,    like    Lollardry,    four    centuries   earlier,    free-thought  merely 

took  to  running  underground,  safe^  sooner  or  later,  to  return  to 

the  surface.     Huxl.,  Lkct.  and  Ess.,  636. 
Compare    also    He   was  a   sure   marksman  (Dolf  Heyl. ,  111)  with 

Fm  a  safe  shot  (Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.  Ch,  II,  15). 
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IV.  For    certain  (sure)  -|-  intiDitive  it  seems  also  possible  to  use  certain 

(sure)  -7-  of  -\-  (abstract)  noun ,  or  gerund. 

An    attempt    to    rescue    the    guns    was   by   no  means  so  certain  of 
failure  as  Sir  H.  Colvile  maintains.     Times. 

« 

Bingley    was    sure  of  being  liked  wherever  be  appeared ,  Darcy  was 
continually  giving  offence.     Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Ch.  IV,  20. 

V.  Sometimes    the    condensing    is    complicated  by  the  use  of  verbs  of 

both  the  second  and  the  third  group.  Thus  It  aeems  that  it  is 
Hkely  that  he  will  win  the  game  may  be  condensed  into  He  seems 
likely  to  win  the  game. 

The    mobilization    of  the    troops    on  whom  the  brunt  of  that  task 
seems  likely  to  fall ,  has  begun.     Times. 

37.  Another  condensing  (and  consequent  shifting  of  the  subject)  is 
found  in  complex  sentences  with  an  adverbial  clause  introduced  by 
before  or  ct6,  which  may  be  changed  into  simpler  ones  containing 
a  gerund-clause  introduced  by  the  preposition  in, 

i.       It    was    long    before  people  ceased  to  take  long  walks  for  the  sake 

of  asking  his  aid.     SiL.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  II.  14. 
It    was    some    time    before    the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane  for  the 

survivors.     Clive,  514a. 
It  will  be  long  ere  you  have  such  a  chance.     H,  E.  Gr.,  113. 
ii.     They    were   not  long  in  re-appearing.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VIII,  119. 
The  patient  was  some  time  in  roming  to.     Marc,  II,  270. 
We  are  not  long  in  using  ourselves  to  changes  in  life.    Van.  Faib, 

II,  Ch.  XXV,  275. 
They  were  nearly  an  hour  in  walking  the  half-mile  they  had  to  go. 

Life  of  Ch.  Bront>:  ,  271. 

38.  0  b  s.  I.     Instead  of  in  -j-  gt'rund  we  also  tind  a  present  participle. 

Cm.  III.   13.  IV ;  Ch.  XIX,  34,  n. 

We    were    a  long  time  delivering  a  bedstead  at  a  public-house  and 

railing  at  other  houses.     Cop.,  Ch.  Ill,  lib. 
People    thought    that    he    would    not    be    long   getting  through  his 

property.     Pend.  ,  II.  Ch.  XX,  218. 
He  had  been  an  unconscionable  time  dying.     Hist.  ,  II,  Ch.  IV,  12. 
I     have     been     some    time    answering    this    question.     News    FROM 

NowH. ,  Cn.  X  ,  09. 
How    long  shall  yon  be  going  there  with  this  letter.     Herew.,  Ch. 

I,  Via, 
Richard's  a  long  time  saying  it.     Chimes  ,  1 ,  16. 
I  was  nearly  a  month  doing  it.     For  his- Sake,  I,  IV,  53. 
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tL  The  condensing  is  sometimes  carried  still  farther  by  the  suppression 
of  the  gerund*  (or  participle-)  clause.  Thus  /  thanU  be  long  may 
be  developed  into  IshanU  be  long  {in)  coming  bcick  ■=:  Jt  wonU  be 
hmg  before  I  eome  back. 

Tcu  won't  be  longer  than  a  week  at  the  outside.  The  light 
THAT  Failbd,  Ch.  X,  132. 

III.  A  mixture  of  the  expanded  and  the  condensed  construction  is 
found  in: 

I  hope  he  will  not  be  long  ere  he  publishes  another  book.     Life  of 

Ch.  Bronte,  265. 
The    Austrians   and    Russians   will   be  a   long  lime  before  they  can 

bring  their  troops  down.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXIV,  242. 
He  woe  a  long  time  before   he  came  in.     Mrs.  Oliph.  ,  Nrighb.  on 

THE  Oreen,  Lady  Isabella,  Ch.  III. 

IT.  The  development  of  m  -|-  gerund  after  long,  eome  time,  an  hour 
etc.  (37)  may  have  been  furthered  by  the  frequent  use  of  in  + 
gerund  after  such  adjectives  as  slma ,  quick.  (Ch.  XIX ,  70.)  Compare 

The  doctor  said  that  I  should  be  slow  in  recovering.  Life  op 
Ch.  Bronte,  277. 

REPETITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

39.  For  clearness  and  other  rhetorical  reasons  the  subject  is 
often  repeated.  See  MaTZN.,  II,  17  ff.;  Franz,  E.  S.,  XVII;  Ellinger, 
E.  S. ,  XXIV;  Abbot  ,  g  242  ff. 

The  following  cases  deserve  notice: 

40.  The  subject  is  repeated  in  the  shape  of  the  same  word. 
This  is  especially  frequent  when  the  discourse  is  interrupted  by 
lengthy  clauses,  adjuncts  or  parenthetic  sentences. 

For  he ,  by  foul  hap ,  having  found  |  Where  thistles  grew  on  barren 
ground,  |  In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out.  Bvtl. ,  Hro. ,  I, 
II ,  1.  839  »). 

•That,"  said  Sarah »  "yes,  that  would  make  a  proper  gown  for 
your  wife,"     Cooper,  Spy  ^). 

The  repeated  subject  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
This  is  especially  frequent  when  it  is  a  personal  pronoun. 


')     M&TZ9,  II,  17. 
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Tell  him  I  must  have  money ,  /.     Ben  Jonson  ,  Poet.  ,  1 ,  1  *). 
ril  not  be  guilty,  1.     ib. 

Sometimes  the  repeated  subject  is  preceded  by  an  emphasizing 
-demonstrative  pronoun. 

Although    the    loss   that  brought  us  pain ,  |  That  loss  but  made  us 
love  the  more.     Tennyson  *). 

41.  The  subject  is  a  personal  pronoun  ,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
-shape  of  a  noun  accompanied  by  some  qualifiers.  Paul,  Princ,  §  88. 

He  was  a  wonderful  man ,  that  uncle  of  yours.     N.  E.  Gr.  §  2100. 

It  is  entirely  of  the  earth ,  that  passion,     H.  E.  Gr.,  28. 

He    was    a  splendid  man  ,  that  count  SchloppenzoUem,     Sam.  Titm.  , 

Ch.  IV,  44. 
She    early    left  her  sleepless  bed ,    |    The  fairest  maid  of  Teuiotdale, 

L.    OF   THE   L.    MiNSTR. ,    II,    XXV. 

She    was    of  a    spare   and  straight  shape,  this  young  lady.     Crick, 

I,  12. 

Similarly  in  questions. 

Are    they    learned    men,  your  priests  ?    W.  Collins,  After  Dark, 
216.  (T.) 

42.  The  subject  is  a  noun  ,  and  is  repeated  in  the  shape  of  a 
personal  pronoun.  This  repetition  is  vulgar  in  the  present  spoken 
language,  but  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  literary  language,  yrhere  it 
is  used  for  picturesqueness  or  quaintness.  N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  2099.  Compare 
the  very  common  practice  in  spoken  Dutch  of  repeating  the  subject 
in  the  guise  of  the  demonstrative  die,  as  in  Karel  de  Vyfde, 
die  had  inaar  een  zoon. 

The   nobles   theij   are    fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold.     Rich.  II, 

II,  2,  88. 

God    he   knows    what    havoc    I    shall    make    among   the    frail  sex. 

Smollett,  Humphr.  Clink ^j. 
My  *orse  V  shied  at  your  feet.     Punch. 
Parson  Chowne  twice  or  thrice  a  week  he  came.    Blackmore,  The 

Maid  of  Skerr  '). 

When  the  predicate  contains  the  copula  to  he.  the  pronoun  is 
sometimes  placed  at  the  end. 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he,     Longfellow. 


J)    MftTZN.,  II,  17:    2)  Fra^z,  E.  S.,  XVII;    »)  Ellinger.  E.  S.,  XXIV. 


In  Kajly  Modern  Englisb  we  find  frequent  instances  of  this  repetition 
of  the  subject  when  it  is  followed  by  a,  clause. 

Thii  Lord  yonr  QoA ,  which  goeh  before  yoa ,  he  sbull  figbt  for  yoa. 

Dect..  I,  30. 
Bat  this  same  CaEsio,  tlioagh  be  speaks  of  comfort  {  Touching  tbe 
Tnriiisb  loss,  yet  lie  looks  sadly.     0th.,  11,  I,  SI. 

To  this  we  may  compare  the  occasional  placing  of  nouns  at  the 
he;wl  of  an  inten'ogative  sentence  and  repeating  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  perHonal  pronoun.  This  practice,  it  ia  well-known,  is  the  rule  in 
French:  Votre  frfere,  quel  age  a-t-il? 

These    persons    wbo    have   ,)nBt    gone  —  hud    thei/  anything  to  do 

with  yoor  quarrel?     Fabjeon,  Loniios's  Hrabt '). 
This  girl  Lizzie,  how  o!d  is  tht.^     I'mupR,  Owt  never  known  '). 

In  some  casus  this  peculiar  idiom  may  be  the  result  of  the 
suppression  of  for  (=as  regards)-  Thus  For  your  intent,  it  ismost 
rttrngrade  to  out  desires  (Haul.  I,  2,  112i  might  become  Your 
itilent,  it  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desires. 

48.  Ttie  subject  is  compound ,  and  the  different  members  are 
garhered  up  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

The  koell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock  nnd  the  grave:  |  Tbe  deep 
damp  vault,  Iht'  darkness  and  the  worm  ,  |  7Vjmi' Br«  the  bugbrais 
of  a  winter's  eve.     TouNO  ,  Night  Tuoiohts,  IV,  10*) 

44.  In  colloquial  language  the  subject  is  sometimes  repeated 
toother  with  part  of  the  predicate.  The  latter  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  subject. 

1.     She  was  a  staid  little  woman,  tnat  Grace.  Dick.,  Batllsoc  Li» '). 
Tbey  bad  clear,  lond,  lusty ,  souuding  voices,  hadthat  btlli.  Chimis, 

I.  8. 
He    sever    did    care  for  the  river,  did  Montmcrmcy.     TnsEG  Mt;N-, 

Cu.  I,  la. 
H«  was  very  much  attached  tome,  icita  Diek.  Cukistk.  Cam.,  II,  3.S. 
He  speaks  uncommonly  well,  don  Caeanhon,     Mti>.,  Ctl.  IV,  26. 
ij.    You're  »  deep  little  puss,  i/ou  are,     .'>il.  Uark.,  Cii.  XVI,  121. 
That  bedstead  would  make  any  one  go  to  sleep,  thnt  bediit*ad  wouid. 

PlMW.,  Ch.  XLI,  376. 


•)    EixiBOER.  E.8.,  XXIV.    ')  MDtkii..  II.  m    i)  Mttrwr.,  II,  18. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OBJECTS. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  OBJECTS  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  As  to  their  form  olirjects  may  be  divided  into: 

a)  non-prepositional  objects,  i.  e.  such  as  have  not  their  relation 
to  the  predicate  expressed  in  any  way  beyond  position. 

/  see  the  sun,    I  gave  John  an  apple. 

b)  prepositional  objects,   i.  e.  such  as  have  their  relation  to  the 
predicate  expressed  by  a  preposition. 

I  attended  to  his  words,    I  am  fond  of  apples, 

2.  Many  predicates  are  regularly ,  or  all  but  regularly ,  accompanied 
by  two  objects.    In  this  case 

a)     both  the  objects  are  non-prepositional. 

I  offered  John  an  apple, 
h)     both  the  objects  are  prepositional. 

He  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject, 

c)  one  of  the  objects  is  non-prepositional,  the  other  prepositional. 
He  stopped  me  from  speaking, 

3.  When    a    verb    is   accompanied    by    two    objects,  both  non- 
prepositional,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 

a)  the  direct  or  passive  object  (1  yd  end  voorwerp), 

b)  the  indirect  object  (meewerkend  voorwerp). 

Note.  The  indirect  object  almost  regularly  indicates  a  person. 
Even  if  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  the  latter  partakes ,  to  onr 
minds,  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  person. 

We  wish  this  publication  all  success.     Agai>. 
He  struck  the  table  a  heavy  blow.     Cop.,  Ch.  HI,  17a. 
I    never    gave    the    existence   of  Captain   Dobbin  a  single  moment'a 
consideration.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VI,  62. 
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Him  JeUjbj   gftve  my  arm   k   squeeze  and  me  a  very  significant 

look.    Bl.  Houai*). 
None  can  do  thoM  icmes  so  much  justice.    Btbok  ,  Cors.  ,  Intr.  *). 

4.  The  words  and  word-groups  that  may  be  used  as  objects  are 
in  general  of  tbe  same  nature  in  English  as  in  Dutch.  Peculiar 
to  English  is,  however,  the  frequent  use  of  gerunds  and  gerund- 
clauses  as  objects.    (Ch.  XIX.) 

I  like  skatm§.    I  an  rery  fond  of  ahatk^  long  dmlmmm. 

5.  Objects  are  connected  with  the  same  elements  of  the  sentence 
in  English  as  in  Dutch.  It  must  be  added,  however ,  that  the  verb 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  English  may  have  the  form  of  a  gerund. 

Hating  one^a  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the  €k)epel. 
Liatming   to   hin   converoaHon   was   bettttr   than    going  ont  into  the 
rain. 


THE  NON-PREPOSITIONAL  OBJECT. 

6.  As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that  the  non-prepositional 
object  stands  in  the  same  relations  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
sentence  in  English  as  in  Dutch.  Especially  the  following  points 
of  similarity  deserve  mention : 

a)  Verbs,  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  non-prepositional  object  that  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  sense.  Such  an  object  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  redundant 
object. 

1)    With  intransitive  verbs  instances  are  rare. 

As  I  was  smoking  a  mnsty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Clandio, 
hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference.     Much  ado,  I,  3,  61. 

He  presently  steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow  made  to  my 
father.     Henry  IV,  A,  IV,  3,  75. ») 

A  tanner  will  last  yof/  nine  year.     Haul.,  V,  1,  158. 

2i    With   transitive   verbs  instances  are  also  uncommon,  though 
more  numerous  than  with  intransitive  verbs. 

I  am  not  jet  of  Percy *6  mind ,  the  Hotspur  of  the  north ,  he  that 
kills  me  six  or  seven  dozens  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast.  Henry  IV, 
A,  II,  4,  115.  ») 
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Nothing    introduces  you  a  heroine  like  soft  music.     Critic,  U,  2. 
He  could  knock  you  off  forty  Latin  verses  in  an  hour.     Van.  Fair, 

I,  Ch.  V,  41.' 
One    Colonna    cuts    me   the    throat   of   Orsini's    haker.      Bultv^er, 

RiENZI  ,1,3'). 
The  jungle's  the  school  for  a  general,  mark  me  that.     Van.  Fair, 

I,  Ch.  XIX,  303. 

The   redundant   object   is   sometimes  a  personal  pronoun  used  by 
way  of  a  reflective  pronoun.    Instances  occur  chiefly  with  to  fear, 

I  fear  me  nothing  can  reclaim  him.     Doct.  Fadst.  ,  II,  35. 

For    much    I  fear  me  that  he  lives,  like  thee  |  Half  furnished  in  a 

land  of  Luxury.     Coler.  ,  To  a  Young  Ass. 
Something,    however,    I   fear  me^  must  have  gone  wrong.     Wash. 

Irv.,  Leg.  op  Sleepy  Hollow. 
I  fear  me  the  mistake  hath  cost  him  dear.     Rienzi. 
I  grieve  me  much  for  the  accident,     ib. 
It  has  a  strange  ring  in  my  ears  after  all  these  years ,  and  I  doubt 

me  that    thy    accent   does    not   fall   as  the  Roman  put  it.     Rid. 

Hagg.,  She,  Ch.  XIII,  92.    (George  Newnes.) 

In  Old  English  the  addition  of  a  reflective  personal  pronoun  by 
way  of  a  redundant  object  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice. 
N.  E.  Gb.,  §  1106.    Kellneb,  Hist.  Outl.,  §§  191,  192. 

He  ondred  him  {>one  mann.  =  He  feared  that  man. 

Hie  gewiton  him  ■=  They  departed.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1106. 

h)  Verbs,  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  non-prepositional  object,  denoting  a  person -that 
in  ordinary  cases  is  mentioned  in  an  adverbial  adjunct  v\rith  for. 

1)  yrith  intransitive  verbs  instances  are  rare. 

Knock  me  here  soundly.     Tam.  op  the  Shrew,  1 ,  2 ,  8. 

2)  With  transitive  verbs  instances  are  numerous. 

Three  guineas  will  buy  me  a  couple  of  pair  of  trousers.  Sam.  Titm.,    \ 

Ch.  I,  8. 
Do    you  think  your  husband  could  find  me  a  place  as  clerk  in  his    ; 

bank  ?     Punch. 
His   learning  at  once  won  him  the  friendship  of  Johnson.     Green ^   ^ 

Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  770. 
Make  me  a  coat.     Mas.,  §  364. 


*)    Kellner,  Hist.  Outl.,  §  192. 
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I  beg  to  inclose  you  a  draft  for  £  100.    Night  and  Morn.,  46. 

We  all  took  the  opportunity  to  purchase  her  a  birthday  present 
Lift.  Veil,  800. 

I  could  see ,  from  my  window ,  the  lantern  they  had  left  him  burn- 
ing qnietly.    Bl.  House,  Ch.  XXXI,  269. 

Compare  the  above  sentences  with  the  following,  containing  an 
adverbial  adjunct  with  for. 

He  put  a  chair  for  me  at  the  table.     Cop.  ,  Ch.  V,  d4a. 

Who  bought  it  for  us.     Hyp.  ,  Ch.  XI ,  59a. 

Italy   won  for  herself  with  her  national  unity  a  place  amongst  the 

leading  Powers  of  Europe.     Times. 
His  works  gained  for  him  a  great  reputation.     Haz.  Annual. 

To  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  same  sense  as  this  for. 
Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image. 

Sometimes  the  two  prepositions  express  different  shades  of  meaning. 
Thus  He  opened  the  door  for  me  ==  He  opened  the  door  for  my 
convenience,  while  He  opened  the  door  to  me  =  He  admitted  me  by 
opening  the  door.  Compare  the  Dutch :  Hy  maaktededeur 
voor  my  open  with  H\)  deed  mU  open. 

He  opened  the  door  for  me.     W.  Black  ,  New  Prince  Fort. 

It    seemed    to    me    as    if  a    spirit    had  opened  to  me  a  new  world. 

Caxt.,  IV,  Ch.  II,  88. 
He  had  opened  his  soul  to  these  two.    Ord.  op  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  I,  3. 

Note.  Also  such  an  object  sometimes  appears  as  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  senteDce. 

Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table.     Haml.  ,  V,  2,  25. 
After    many    days    of    hard    and    patient    labour    they    had    bored 

themselves  a  new  hole  in  the  tree.     III.  Magaz. 
Kill  me  these  scoiiDdrels.     Green. 

7.  In  the  following  §§  the  most  important  points  of  difference 
are  discussed. 

In  Dutch  we  sometimes  find  objects,  both  with  verbal  and  nominal 
predicates,  indicating  the  person  or  thing  in  whose  respect  the 
degree  of  a  quality  is  excessive:  Jyiooptmytehard,  jy 
geeft  m\j  dien  bedelaar  te  veel,  Dit  boekismyte 
m  o  e  i  1  y  k.  Objects  of  this  kind  are  represented  in  English  by  a 
word-group  containing  the  prepos.  for.  The  question  whether  such 
a  word-group  should  be  considered  a  prepositional  object  or  an 
adverbial  adjunct,  is  difficult  to  solve,  and  of  no  interest  for  practical 
purposes. 
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He   had   a   way  of  carrying  his  head  od  one  side,  as  if  it  were  a 

little  too  heavy  /or  him.    Cop.  ,  Ch.  VI ,  i2b. 
Miss  Amory    begged   and   prayed    Mr.  Arthur  to.  come  to  dinner , 

if  a   hnmdnim    party    were   not   too  stnpid  for  him.     Pend.  ,  I , 

Ch.  XXn,  236. 
I    was    so   faint   and    tired,    that   the   idea  of  holding  out  for  six 

miles  more ,  was  too  much  for  me.     Cop. ,  Ch.  V,  37b. 
The  Spaniards  were  too  many  for  them.     Westw.  Ho  !     Ch.  1 ,  2b. 

8.  Dutch  verbs  that  are  compounded  of  a  verb  and  an  adverb , 
answer  to  verbs  with  the  corresponding  preposition  in  English. 

Ik  kwam  het  te  boven  =.1  at  last  got  over  it.     Spect. ,  11. 
H^  ging  de  kamer  binnen  =  He  walked  into  the  room. 

9.  In  English  it  is  almost  exclusively  with  verbal  predicates  that 
non-prepositional  objects  are  met  with. 

In  Dutch  they  are  frequently  found  connected  also  with  nominal 
predicates  and  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts. 

In  translating  non-prepositional  objects  belonging  to  nominal 
predicates ,  we  find  that  either  to  or  for  is  necessary. 

10.  For  is  regularly  used  : 

a)  with  nominal  predicates  expressing  an  excess  of  some  quality 
in  respect  to  some  person.  (7.) 

h)    with  enough,  sufficient. 

His  own  heart  laughed,  and  that  was  qnite  enough  for  him.  Christm. 

Car. 
Your  face  is  quite  yellow  enough  for  us.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  49. 
Two  good  names  would  be  sufficient  for  my  friend.     Bleak  House, 

Ch.  XXI,  184. 
A  word  to  the  wise  '\^  sufficient  for  ihem.  Old  Cur.  Shop,  Ch.  II,  9a. 

Note.     Chaucer  has  to  after  enough  in 

Experience  —  were    right  y-nough  to  me   |   To  speke  of  wo  that  is 
in  mariage.     Cant.  D,  1.  2 

Shakespeare    uses    a    word-group    consistiDg    of  an   adjective  -f- 
enough,  without  any  preposition. 

yfe,  poor  man,  my  library    |    Was  dukedom  large  enough.     TsMP., 
I,  2,  109. 
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It  Apmrt  from  Veme  two  cases  there  is  ofivae  hesitation  in  the 
cbolee  between  the  two  prepositions.  Stof.  Arun.,  A,  VII;  Txv 
Baiw.,  Taalst.  ,  XI.  61. 

a)  jPor  is  the  ordinary  preposition  when  an  infinitive  clause 
feDowB,  of  which  the  previous  (projnoun  at  the  same  time  constitutes 
tlie  sttliiject. 

Especially  is  this  preposition  frequent  after  easy  (difficult),  (imh 
po99ibk  and  words  or  word*groups  of  a  similar  import 

It   is  ecuier  far  a   man   to  describe  a  man  than  a  woman.     Kath. 

Laud.,  I^  Ch.  II,  84. 
It   is   d(ficult  far   a   man   to   believe  in  the  advantage  of  a  truth 

which  will  disclose  him  to  be  a  liar.    Bbotbir  Jacob,  402. 
His   business   and   near   prospect   of  marriage  made  it  difficult  for 

him  to  leave  home,    ib.,  898. 
He  began  to  see  that  it  was  not  posiible  for  him  to  shine,  ib.,  891. 
It  was  very  agreeabU  for  them  to  come  down  with  their  portmanteaus. 

Mark.  Olla  Podrida. 
It » was  hard  for  Abel   Fletcher  to  have  for  his  only  child  such  a 

sickly  creature  as  I.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  6. 

For  is  also  the  ordinary  preposition ,  of  course ,  when  such  an 
infinitive-clause  is  suggested  by  the  context. 

He  saw  now  that  it  was  impossible  for  him.     Romola  ^). 
Won't  it  be  much  easier  for  you  when  you  have  me  to  help  you? 
Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  XIV,  266. 

Some  quotations  are  appended  to  show  that  to  is  also  found  in 
this  case. 

The    older    a    man    gets    the  more  difficult  it  is  to  him  to  retain  a 

believing    coDception   of  his  own  death.  Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  V,  84. 
Both  are  equally  difficult  to  me.  Wives  and  Datjghtkrs,  Ch.  IV,  83. 
It  was  impossible  to  him  to  satisfy  them.     Romola. 
By  every  method  possible  to  men.     Pall  Mall  Bcdoit  ■). 
It  was  a  trouble  to  me  to  move.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  5. 
It    is    a    comfort  to   me  to  talk  to  you  about  these  family  matters 

of  mine.     Bl.  House,  Ch.  XXX,  254. 
It    will  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  Boers  to  receive  terms  of  peace 

at  the  hands  of  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Lord  Rosebery. 
It    will    hardly    be    convenient    to    me    to    release   you    from    your 

engagement     Dor.  Ger.,  Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  VIII. 

The  frequency  with  which  for  is  used  in  sentences  of  this  type , 
may   be  due   to  the  influence  of  certain  infinitive-clauses  in  which 
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the   pronoun    preceded   by   for^   does   not  modify  any  word  in  the 
head-sentence  (Ch.  XVIII). 

It   was  in  vain  for  me  to  change  the  subject.     Bleak  House,  Ch. 

XXX,  254. 
For   the   author  of  a  book  abruptly  to  address  his  readers  as  *you* 

would  be  uncolloquial  as  well  as  unliterary.    N.  E.  6r.  §  2097. 

h)  To  is  mostly  used  when  no  infinitive  clause,  follows  or  is 
suggested  by  the  context. 

She  was  grateful  to  him.     Pend.  ,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  157. 
She  is  dear  to  me  as  life  itself.     Merch.,  IV,  1,  283. 
To  her  he  had  been  strictly  constant.     Hist. 
The  secret  was  only  knoum  to  the  inventor.     6 ask. 

To  is  even  the  ordinary  preposition,  although  the  preposition  used 
in  Dutch  in  paraphrasing  the  non-prepositional  object,  would  be  voor. 
Compai'e  especially  the  following  instances  with  eoay  to  those  cited 
under  a). 

At    our  former  short  distance  from  town,  access  was  more  easf/  to 

those  who  did  not  keep  a  carriage.     Mark.,  Olla  Podrida. 
I    discovered    that    the    days  became  enaier  to  me.     Ships.,  II,  Ch. 

IV,  123. 
This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying 

to  the  people.     Spectator,  CVI. 
It    is   incomprehensible    to    me    why  the  ghosts  of  mere  obscure  and 

lowly    bom    persons   should   be  allowed  so  great  a  distinction  as 

to  continue  among  us.     Dor.  Forster,  Ch.  I,  3. 
He    has    essayed    to  make  his  poet  (Browning)  comprehensible  to  all 

and  Sundry.     Lit.  World. 
It  was  Uie  same  to  him.     Christm.  Car. 
Up  and  down  all's  one  to  me.     Good-nat.  man  ,  I. 
Among    the    notable    mothers,  Dolly  Winthrop  was  the  one  whose 

neighbourly  offices  were  the  most  acceptable  to  Marner.    SiL.  Marn. 

Ch.  XIV,  106. 
The    maternal    passion    is    a    sacred  mystery  to  me.     Pend.,  I,  Ch. 

II,  30. 
Then  there  were  stories  of  boat-races  and  gay  noblemen ,   breakfast 

parties  —  all  nexo  to  me. — Alt.  Locke,  Ch.  VI,  73. 
Norham   was  altogether  a  desert  to  him.   W.  Ho!,  Cu.  XIV,   119a, 
It  is  only    too  great  an  honour  to  a  young  man  as  I  am.     ib. ,  Ch, 

XII,  1076. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  companion  to  you.    Ships,  II.,  Ch;  IV,  124. 
I  wish  I  had  been  a  better  son  to  you.  My  friend  Jim  ,  Ch.  XVII,  113, 
It  shall  be  a  blessing  to  his  family.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  VI,  61. 
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But   /or   is   not    unfreqiiently   met    with    in  apparently  the  same 
function. 

Life  has  not  been  Tery  bright  jhr  me.     Siupa.  I,  Ch.  XIX,   106. 
If   yon    stay    fatire    lon^ ,    tbu  seiraat  muy  henr  somethJDg,  and  it 
would  be  anpletuant /or  aW  partieis.  Enw.  IJPKNcE,  A  MiLi.ioNArRE's 
Criur,  Ch.  n. 
Now  this  was  pleagant /or  me.  Miss  DrjIDDon.  (8Tmr. ,  Aakv.,  H,  66.) 

12.    The  only  nominals  that  are  at  ull  found  with  a  noii-prepositional 
object  are: 
at    the  adjectives  worth,  worthy  and  proof  (busy); 
h)    the  semi-prepositional  adjectives  (adverbs] 

1.  Uke  and  unlike. 

2.  alongside,  astride,  inside,  outside, 

3.  near  (nearer,  nearest,  next),  opposite. 

18.     Observations  abont  the  adjectives  meDtioned  ttoder  fa). 
U        tVorth  is  never  followpd  by  a  propoailioD. 

D^pite    the    evil    plight  of  men,  life  irae  still  better  wOrlh  having 

ihaD  leaving.     Look.  Backw:,  Cb,  XXVI,  131. 
During    tbese   two  hundred  and  Qhy  years  Protestant  ism  has  mado 

DO  cODiinests  worl/i  tjifokiuj/  of.     .Mac,  PoPtts,  542A. 
Thnt    honour,    surely,    was    loorlh    biit/iiig  with  asthma  aod  Tickets 
and  uonsntuption.     Alt.  Locke,  Cm.  I,  2. 

In  1-^rly  Modern  English  tvorth  is  found  preceded  by  its  object. 

The  heart  of  the  wicked  is  UtlU  worth.     Phov.  ,  X,  20. 

Who    will    make    oie    a    liar    and    make    my  spwcb  noMthy  icortA. 

Job.,  .KXIV.  25. 
His    health    was    never   bttl/r  worth  than  now.     Hesr»  IV,  A.  IV, 
I  1,  27. 

The    very    train    of  her  worst  wearing  gown  waa  better  worth  thuQ 

all  my  father's  lands.     Uenkt  VI,  B,  1 ,  3.  tt9. 
0.   from    this    time    forth    |    My  thoaghts  be  bloiKly,  or  >x<  nothing 

troTth.     Hahl..  IV,  V,  66. 

I  Tb«  idiom  is  used  archaically  in 

I  His    hypocritical    expressions    on  ibt-  side  of  roeroy  vri-rp  vay  littU 

I  worth.     MiiTLKV,  ItisK. 

I  The«n  Iwotve  Itooks  of  mine   |    Were  faint  Booieric  ecboi^ii,  noMujf 

I  worth,    I   Mere    chaff  and   dnilT,  much  bott«r  bariit.     Tsvkymin, 

Epic,  1.  40. 
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II.  Worthy  und  unworthy  are  nsnally  followed  by  oJ\  but  this  prepositioD 

is  DOt  seldom  absent. 

i.     The  labourer  is  toorthy  of  his  hire.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXVII,  22Sa. 
ii.   What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to  day?    Jul.  Caes.,  I,  2,  181. 
I  have  heard  enough  to  conviDce  me  that  she  is  unworthy  my  regard. 

School  for  Scand.,  Ill,  1. 
My  heart  is  unworthy  our  friendship.     Good-nat.  man,  V. 
And   if  indeed    I   cast  the  brand  away   |   Surely  a  precious  thing, 

one  worthy  note  \  Should  thus  be  lost.  Tenn.,  Morte  d^Arth.  ,  1.  85. 
The   Englishman   into  whose  soul  these  tales  have  not  sunk  is  not 

worthy  the  name,     ToM  Brown,  II,  Ch.  II,  226. 
There   was    only   one  place  where  she  could  buy  scones  which  she 

considered  worthy  the  name.     We  Two,  I,  17. 

III.  Proof  when    used  without  a  preposition,  stands  behind  its  object, 

forming  with  it  a  kind  of  compound :  fire-proofs  tcater-proof. 
When    placed    before    its    object,  it  is  followed  by  the  preposition 
against, 

I  have  found  thee  proof  against  all  temptation.     Milton. 

IV.  Also   Inisy,   and   certain    adjectives    or    equivalent  expressions  of  a 

similar  meaning,  are  sometimes  found  connected  with  a  verbal 
in  'ing  without  a  preposition.  From  a  purely  descriptive  point 
of  view  this  verbal  is  a  present  participle,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  originally  it  was  a  gerund  before  which  the 
preposition  in  has  fallen  out.  (Ch.  II,  38;  XIX,  34,  ii.) 
Compare  also  Murray,  i.  v.  busy,  1,  c. 

He  has  been  busy  hay-making  and  hay-carrying.  Esc. ,  Enol.,  Ch.  I,  10. 
The    mob    was    very  busy  in  searching  him.    Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch, 
XIV,  37. 

14.     Observations  about  the  words  mentioned  under  (b), 

I,      Like  and  unlike  are  now  mostly  found  without  a  preposition. 

He  is  Ifke  his  father. 

She  is  so  unfike  a  Dombev.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  V,  36. 

Note    the    idiom    in : 

There    is    nothing    like   travelling.  =  E  r   gaatnietsboven 

r  e  i  z  e  n. 
It    was    likf   you    to    send    it.     Van     Fair,    I,  Cir.  XVHI,  191.  = 

Het  waH  net  iets  van  u  om  dii  te  Bturen. 
*'Like   his    impudence/'    said    Peggotty,    -but  I  don't  mind  that.** 

Cop..   Cii.    X,    69/>.  =^  Zulk    een    onbeschaamdheid    kan 

men  van  hem  verwacbten. 
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It  WW  jnit  ASfci  bar  pride   and  gnmdear  not  to  gire   me   the 

mJiiahMom  of  kaaring  her  icream.    Emilt  Iuwliw,  Col.  of  the 

Ekp.,  Cu.  YL 
Am  I   ofi^tlMf  Uke  a  hare?    PinroH  =  lB  er  lets  haaiachtigi 

aaA  1B9? 
ShMny    to  stavt  with,  then  hook,  then   claret  and   champagne 

(nomng  Uki  to  dry  at  we  have   to   drink  it  now).    Puvcu.  = 

...lang  niet  zoo  zoet»  altwg   ze  nu  te  drinken 

h  e  b  b  e  n. 
He  in  not  anything  like  the  eqn»l  of  Boms  or  Shelley.    Sauttsb., 

NiKBT.   Cent. ,  Ob.  II,  98.  =  Hg  it  op  verre  na  niet  de 

gelgke  van  Barm  ofBhelley. 

Instances   of  to  being  placed  after  like  and  uniik^  occur  chiefly  in 
poetry. 

I  am  like  to  one  who  has  been  bronght  through  so  fearsome  sickness. 

Dkkmst.,  Ch.  XLU,  803. 
For   good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins ^   \  Some  tme,  some 

light    Holy  Grail ,  1.  25. 
Nor  yet  for  all  his  lore  doth  Laurence  hold  |   Within  his  cmcibles 

anght  like  to  gold,    E.  Par.,  Prol. ,  5a. 
No    three    men    could    be,   in   bead   and  heart,  more  unlike  to  one 

another.     Hist.  ^). 

In  Early  Modem  English  they  are  more  com  moo. 


For    Romans   now   |    Have   thews   and   limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 

Jul.  Cass.,  I,  8,  81. 
The    state   of  man    |    Like  to  a  little  kingdom^    suffers  then   |   The 

nature  of  an  ihsurrectioD.     ib. ,  II,  1,  68. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope.  Sbak.  ,  Sonn.  ,  XXIX,  5. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia,     Merch.  II,  9,  56. 

In  dignified  language  unto  was  used  for  to. 

For  ye  are  like  vnto  whited  sepulchres.     Matth.,  XXIII,  27. 

Note.  Like  and  unlike  as  used  in  the  above  quotations  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  predicative  adjectives  than  of  any  other  part  of 
speech.  This  also  becomes  evident  from  their  admitting  of 
comparison  and  of  being  modified  by  adverbs  of  degree. 

Fifteen*  my  young  cockerel?  you  look  liker  twenty.  Wkstw.  HoI 
Ch.  1 ,  3/>. 

Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair  |  That  likettt  thy  narcissus 
are?     Com  us,  1.  237. 

And  earthly  power  shows  then  likeft  God's  I  When  mercy  seasons 
justice.     Merch.  IV,  1 ,  196. 

He  looked  at  her  with  something  rer// /lilrtf  adoration.  Mrs.  Bouv.,  94. 


«}    WoDT,  E.S.,  XV,  97. 
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But   when   to  is  absent,  like  has  also  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a. 

preposition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  admits  of  being 

placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

What  is  it  likef    What  does  he  look  likef 
In   the  two  first  of  the  above  quotations  from  Shakespeare  like  is 

adjectival,  prepositional  and  conjunctive.    Its  conjunctive  nature 

will    be    seen    by    placing  beside  these  quotations  the  following 

with  the  conjunction  as : 

He  had  written  good  poetry,  as  also  had  Huxley.     Times. 

The    Duke  and    Duchess    of  Bedford    are   rapidly  recovering  from 

their  attack  of  influenza,  as  is  also  their  infant  son.    ib. 
Compare    also    the   following  sentence  from  Thackeray  (Pend.  ,  II , 

Ch.    XXXII,    347):      We  are  not  demonstrative,  like  those  confounded 

foreigners ,  in  which  like  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  unlike ,  if 

it  were  a  pure  adjective. 
Like   is    partly    adverb,    partly    preposition,  partly  conjunction  in 

such  a  sentence  as  Von  speak  like  my  old  master. 
The  adverbial  character  is  shown  by  its  admitting  of  being  modified 

by  an  adverb  of  degree 

You    speak   so   like  my  dear  old  master,  that  I  almost  think  I  hear  him. 

Chuz  ,  Ch.  LI ,  395a. 
Its  prepositional    character  is  the  same  as  in  the  quotations  cited 

higher   up,    and    its   conjunctive  nature  becomes  clear  when  we 

compare  such  pairs  of  sentences  as  He  walked  like  a  drunken  man 
-  and  He  walked  as  in  a  dream.  See  also  Ch.  XYIl ,  105 ,  ff;  and  Earle, 

PuiL.,  §  220;  Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  §  58. 

II.       Alongside,    astride y    inside    and    outside    are    used  with  and  without 
the  preposition  of 

Alongside,     i.  As  the  vessel  came  alongside  of  the  Quay  there  were 

no  idlers  abroad.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  368. 
A    lioD    is   nothing   alongside  of  Long  John.  Treas.  Isl.  ,  85  =  b  § 

L.  J.  vergeleken.     This  use  of  alongside  is  colloquial, 
ii.    It  was  almost  right  when  they  came  alongside  the  landing.    Chuz.» 

Cn.  XXII,  191a. 
As    soon    as    the   HohenzoUern    had    been    laid  alongside  the  jetty, 

the  Duke  of  Connaught  went  on  board.     Times. 

Astride,     i.  He  saw  him  sitting  o^frtc^  o/ his  bowsprit.  Storm-Ship. 
ii.   The    clown    lets    himself   drop    astride   the  ledge  of  the  opera-box. 
Punch. 
He  sat  with  his  legs  astride  the  shank  of  the  bowsprit.    Rbf.,  148. 

Inside,     \.  Large    fish    have    been  caaght  inside  of  which  have  been 
found  other  fish.     Suggestive  Lessons,  I,  Less.  XXX,  103. 
ii.    Inside  a  church.     Webst.  Dict. 

Outside,     i.  They  were  outside  of  the  town.    Eliot,  Life,  I,  37  0- 
The  sepulchre  lay  outside  of  the  ancient  city.     I.  Taylor  '^). 


')    Ten  Brug.,  Taalst.,  XI;    »)  Not.  and  Qurr. 
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I   heard   th«   sonnd   of  little   feet   pattering   oaUidt  oj   mj  door. 

Skxtcb-Book,  Christu.  Day. 
OiiUidt  of  finance.     Lit.  World. 
Outtide  of  politics,    ib. 
I  hmve  oome  ocrosti  aothioii;  like  it  outtidt  of  Englisb.    Acad,  kso 

Lit. 
ii.   A  portion  of  the  public  both  w»id«  axti  ouUidt  the  building  hurried 

towards  the  acquitted  man.    Times. 
Out$id»  Paris  72  per  ceut  of  the  population  owned  the  houses  they 

lived  in.     ib. 
1  came  outtide  the  SontbamptoD  coach  to  Oxford.     Nkwhan  '). 
For    Fruice,  ovttitU  the  great  event  of  the  alliance,  this  has  been 

the  year  of  the  terrible  fire  in  Paris.     Tihis. 
Let  him  live  outiidt  his  income,  and  he  will  presently  find  himself 

dreaming  of  a  possible  benefactor.    Sil.  Hark.  *) 
Note.   As  to  alotig*ide  and  attridt  usage  seems  to  be  equally  divided 

between    the   construction  with  and  that  witfaoat  of.     We  rarely 

find   of   after    iniide .  and  after  outtidt  when  denoting  a  relation 

of  place;  but  of  is  common  enough  ail«r  oubtde  in  its  transferred 

sense  of  leaving  ont  of  account. 

111.      Ntar   with    its  degrees  of  comparison,  aigh  and  opposiU  are  found 

with  and  without  the  preposition  to. 
Kear.    i.  Unhappily  these  two  men ,  though  tbey  dwelt  so  tuar  to 

one  anothei-,  hardly  came  in   contact.     Acad. 
William    delermint»d    to    have  another  dwelling  n*ar  enongh  to   his 

capital  for  the  transaction  of  business.     Hist.  '), 
William  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  and  too  far  from  them.  ib.  % 
She  put  oat  her  band  behind  her,  held  mine  in  it,  until  we  came 

near  to  where  she  wus  standing  in  the  garden.  Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  2-tii. 
People  that  are  near  and  dear  to  you. 
She    never    felt    so    near    to  bim  as  at  that  minute,     Kn.  Errant, 

Ch.  XXXm,  334. 
He    was   one   of  that  thorough   breed  of  misers  that  goes  near  to 


make  the  v 

ice  respectable.     Kidnappbd,  27. 

ii.    Let  her  come 

near  me.     Wbbst.  Dict. 

The  ship  is  n 

war  tbe  land.     ib. 

When    a   mai 

a    goes    near    them    out    of  compassion. 

XII.  103. 

It  was  now  n 

ear  nigbt.     Scott. 

A  translation 

near  tbe  original.     H.  E.  Oa. 

')    Not.  ahd  Qder.;    ^  Tss  Bbug.,  Taalst.  XI;    ')Wendt,  E.  S.,  XV. 
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I  WBS  my  war  a  joke.    CuoR. ,  I,  9. 

To   tell    the   tmth ,   I   half  an   hour  wm  fearfbll^  tutw  becomiDg 

neither   more  nor  lees  than  a  Chrietiaii.    Htf.,  Gh.  XVII,  86£. 
Kearw.     i.    I    found    that    Mrs.    Heep  gradually  got  nearer  to  me. 

Cop.,  Ch.  XVn,  1274. 
She  had   gone   nearer  and  nearer  to  him  io  hie  ecstatic  admiration. 

Cop.,  Ch.  V,  386. 
Hr.  Barkis  was  sliding  nearer  to  her  on  the  seat.    ib. ,  Ch.  X,  69a. 
ii.    At  last  1  plucked  up  spirit  to  go  nearer  him. 

If  she  is  religions,  it  brings  ber  nearer  Heaven.     All.  Sorts. 

I    was   no   nearer  my  revenge  than  I  had  been  of  old.     BdchaKak. 

If  Arthur  Hallam    had  been  somewhat  necavr  Alfred  Tennyson  — 

his    brother   instead   of  bis   friend  —  I   should  bare  distrusted 

this    rhymed    and   measured   and   printed   monument   of  grief. 

Cu.  Bronte. 
Kaanti.    i.  He  was  sitting  in  tbe  chair  nearett  to  the  bureau.  Cask.  '). 
ii.  Mrs.  Oamp   took  the  chair  that  was  iieareit  the  door.     Cnrn.  Ch. 

XXV.  207a. 
I    felt    that    I    was    taking    a  liberty  to  sit  down  on  the  comer  of 

the  chiur  nearest  the  door.    Cop.  Ch.  V,  S3b, 
Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject  which  was  nearett  tbe  hearts 

of  the  Netherlanders.    Motley,  Rise. 
Kext     i.  Paul's  chair  was  next  to  Miss  Blimber.  Domr.,  Oh.  XII,  105. 
Next  to  her  I  love  all  those  who  are  faithful  to  her.    Vak.  Fair, 

I,  Cn.  XXV,  269. 
iV«xt  to  Providence  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  be  dependent 

on   the  efBcieacy  of  the  medical  staff.     Frankf.  Moore,  Secret 

OF  THE  Court,  22. 
ii.    Tbe  boy  who  slept  next  him.     Ol.  Twist,  8a. 
He  sat  next  Mr.  Feeder.     Dohbey  ,  Cn.  XII .  106. 
He  wore  a  hair-shirt  Tiexl  his  skin.     Grbbk  '). 
Oppoaite.     i.  OppotHe  to  it  was  a  wideepaceof  greenery.  News  raox 

NowH.,  Ch.  VIII,  54. 
Now   opporite   to  oar  pew  was  situated  the  pew  of  a  retired  navil 

officer.     FiHsT  Happy  Chbistm. 
ii.   Tbe  bed  stood  in  a  niche  eppotite  a  bow-window.     Wash.  Ibt. 
Opposite   me    was   an  elderly  lady  in  a  great  fur  cloak.     Cop.i  Cb,. 

V,  36a.  1 

The  wall  just  oppo»ite  his  chair.    Ou  TwrsT.,  Ch.  XII.  27ii.  I 

Note.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  as  to  the  use  of  (naftrmiw.  J 
When  the  word  expresses  a  relation  of  place  or  til     '.  to  ismosily 


•)    FoELS.-Eoca,  m  e  285;    ^  Wmr, 
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kbiMit,   ablew  it   U   modified   by  an  a^jnnct  of  degree.     To  ii 

ngbkrly  rati  before  %  full  claase. 
Wbra   fiMir    reflBn   to  the  sffeotions,   to  is  uldom  ftbaent     On  the 

other  faKod   when  mot  ezpreeMS  a  degree  of  reseinblanoe ,  it  i» 

not  fbHowed  b;  la. 
Before   u   ittfiDitive  (-olanse)  to  can't  be  diepeawd  with,  bat  it  is 

not  nsed  before  e  genuid  (-olante). 
It  is  difficolt  to  tell  wbiob  nsage  is  more  prevalent  than  the  other 

after  ntartr  and  ntarttt. 
As  for  ntxt  we  find  divided  osage   when  the  word  denotes  a  relation 

of  place,  apparentlj   without  any  decided  preference  for  either. 

In  its  transferred  sense  nnrt  seems    to  be  regularly  rued  with  to. 
Oppotitg  is  nsed  with  and  wttbont  to  indifferently. 

H.  A  peraoD  that  is  represented  as  the  owner  of  aoythiDg  is 
rften  indicated  by  a  non-prepositional  object  in  Dutch.  This  is 
leldom  done  in  English ,  a  genitive  (or  ita  peripbraatic  equivalent) 
vc  a  possessive  pronoun  being  mostly  used  instead.    Thus : 

fig  redde  mijn  broer  het  levon  ^  He  saved  my  brotiter't  life. 
Hg    redde    vencheidtn    kindtren    het    leven  =  He  saved 

the  life  of  tereral  chUdrm. 
Hg  redde  mij  het  leven  =  He  saved  my  life. 
That's  the  school  where  they  broke  tlie  boy'i  ribs.  Cop.,  Ch.  V,  Si5a. 
He   denied   the   ri   ^t   of  tht   Councii   to   sit  in  judgment   on  the 

Governor.     Wash.  Hast.,  61Sa, 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Creakie  were  both  wiping  Mtfi'r  eyes.  Cop.,  Cn.VI,42a. 
I  broke  my  head  against  the  sasb.     Sah.  Tiru.,  Cb.  IV,  45. 
I  tore  my  fingers  with  the  point  of  my  new  diamond-pin.    ib.  Ch. 

IV.  45. 
The    English    had   to    make    their    way    through    the  awfal  pass  of 
Koord  Kabul.    Su.  Bist.,  Ch.  IV,  51. 

^milarly,  when  the  thing  owned  is  mentioned  in  Dutch  in  an 
kdverbial  adjunct.    Thus: 

Hg  beet  eieh  op  de  lippen  =  He  bitAulips.  Night  akd  Mobn. 

If  he  was  so   bold   as   sny  a  word  to  me,  I  sbonld  slap  his  face. 
.Cor.,  Ch.  VIH,  55a.     (Note  the  absence  of  lo  after  as.) 

-Jce  is  found  in  English  also: 
Ive  locutions  with  to  look,  to  stare  etc.,  in 
a  kind  of  sense-unit  with  the  following 
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He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes.     Rob.  Elsm. ,  I,  169. 

He  looks  ^  whole  world  io  the  face   |   For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Longfellow. 
Yon  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  month.     Prov. 
Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him  in  the  face.     Pekd.  ,  I ,  Ch.  XXIX, 

309. 

Compare  with  these  the  following  quotations: 

When  I  looked  in  his  face  with  its  pale  delicate  features ,  I  thought 
I  could  see  traces  of  the  same  mental  struggle  that  I  had  gone 
through.     Old.  Chap. 

Oh !  said  Dunsey ,  sneeringly ,  coming  nearer  to  his  brother  and 
looking  in  his  face.     SiL.  Mark.,  Cu.  IH,  21. 

b)    in  the  expression  That  stood  me  in  good  stead,  etc. 

This  dogmatic  disposition,  backed  as  a  rule  by  good  judgment, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  all  of  the  many  campaigns  he  took 
part  in,  prior  to  the  latest.     Graph. 

That  peculiarity  has  often  stood  me  in  good  stead.   Huxl.  ,  Autob. 

Note.  We  say  indifferently  He  grasped  (shook ,  squeezed)  me  hy 
the  hand  and  He  grasped  (shook,  squeezed)  my  hand, 

i.     Mr.  Wardle  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand.     PicKW.,  Ch.  XIX, 

166. 
Permit    an    old    fellow    to  shake  you  by  the  hand.     Psnd.,  I,  Ch. 

XI,  116. 
Pen    went   up  blushing  and  shook  the  dignitary  by  the  hand,     ib., 

I,  Ch.  XVII,  174. 
ii.  They  grasped  each  other* s  hands.     Rob.  Elsm.  ,  H,  258. 
He  squeezed  Foker's  hand.     Pend. ,  I,  Ch.  IV,  50. 
He  squeezed  her  hand  with  the  kindest  and  most  paternal  pressure,    i 

ib.,  I,  Ch.  XI,  116. 


There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  He  took  (seiied)  me  bjf 
Vie  hand  etc. ,  and  He  took  (seized)  my  hand,  etc. ,  but  this  different 
is  not  always  observed. 

''Let  it  alone,  will  you?"  Adam  called  out,  laying  down  his 
striding  up  to  Ben  and  seizing  his  right  shoulder.     Adam 
Ch.  I,  3. 

17.    The  Dutch  verbs  vragen,  verzoeken  and  their  synon] 
are   often   followed   by  an   object   denoting  a  person  and  an  oljf< 
denoting  an   action,   the   latter   preceded  by    the  preposition  o 
With   the   English    verbs   to  ask,   to  request  etc.  an  analogous 


r^ 
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stmctioii  i8  unknown.  Instead  of  it  we  usually  find  a  subjective 
genitiye  or  its  pronominal  equivalent.  Thus  H^  smeekte  mijn 
mceder  (mij)  om  vergiffenis  =  He  heaought  my  mother's  (my) 
fargUfeneaa. 

I  beg  my  friend  WMcU^b  pardon.     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  168. 

It  was  long  before  people  ceased  to  take  long  walks  for  the  sake  of 

asking  hi$  aid.    Sil.  Maen.,  Ch.  II,  14. 
Frank   must   at   least   ask   the  QueetCs  leave  to  go.     Wbstw.  Ho!, 

Ch.  XVI,  129*. 
I    was   earnestly   and   hnmbly   entreating  Mi$B  Mtirditone*8  pardon. 

Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  26*. 
I  speak  not  to  inaplore  i/our  grace.     Mark.,  II,  xxvii. 
If  I  could  have  seen  my  mother,  I  should  have  gone  down  on  my 

knees  to  her  and  besought  her  forgiveness.  Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  80a. 

Occasionally  the  subjective  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  is  found 
preceded  by  the  preposition  for. 

I   could   not  have  asked  for  your  blessing.  Night  and  Mork.,  106. 

Less   frequently   do   we  meet   with   a  construction  in  which  the 
<pro)noun  indicating  the  person  is  preceded  by  the  preposition  of. 

John  Ralston  came  to  the  house  that  afternoon,  to  ask  forgiveness 

o/ her.     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ch.  VI,  114. 
She  ought  to  go  down  on  her  knees  and  ask  pardon  of  her.  Pend., 

n,  Ch.  XIX,  208. 

English   practice  is  like  Dutch  practice  when  the  thing  asked  for 
is  not  an  action,  i.  e.  its  name  is  preceded  by  the  preposition  for. 

Each    man    asked    his    neighbour    for    news.      Vanity    Fair,    I, 

Ch.  XXXII,  338. 
The  porter  asked  them  all  for  money,     ib. ,  I,  Ch.  VII,  73. 

B.  Some  Dutch  verbs  whose  first  element  is  a  separable  adverb 
tike  two  non-prepositional  objects.  In  comparing  these  with  their 
bi^iflh  equivalents,  we  mostly  find  that  with  the  latter  the  person- 
«l$6ct  is  represented  by  an  enlargement  containing  the  preposition 
irUch  corresponds  to  the  adverb.  Sometimes  we  find  the  prefix  of  the 
verb  foreshadowing  the  preposition.  Thus  verbs  with  the  prefix  ex 
»B  foDowed  by  the  preposition  from,  those  with  the  prefix  in  (im) 
m  followed  by  the  preposition  into  or  on : 

iemaD<l  iets  a/perse n  = /o  extort  someting  from  a  person. 

ienaod  iets  tnprenten  =  to  instil  someting  into  a  person, 

iemaD<  iets  opleggen  =  to  impose  something  on  a  person, 
f  A  i  r  of  Late  Afodem  English,     I.  10 
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As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that 

the  adverb  aan  corresponds  to  the  preposition  to.    Thus: 

aankoDdigen  =  to  announce  to.     A  brass  plate  announced  to  him 
the  house.     Ntoht  and  Morn.,  399. 

the  adverb  af  corresponds  to  the  preposition  from.    Thus: 

a/nemen   (oDtnemen)  =  to   take  from.    He  gave  largely  to  the 

poor  what  the  had  taken  from  the  rich.    Mac. 
a/p  e  r  8  e  D  =  to    extort  from.     He   has   extorted   mooey    from  him 

time  after  time.    Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XX  III,  355. 
a/dwingen   =  to  force  from.     Even  the  news  of  the  September 

massacres   could   only  force  from  him  a  hope  that  France  might 

abstain  from  any  war  of  conquest    Green,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  IX,  806. 
afs  t  e  1  e  n  (a/k  a  p  e  n)  =  to   steal  {filch)  from.     But  he  that  filckea 

from  me   my   good   name,  |  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches 
him,  I  And  makes  me  poor  indeed.     0th.,  Ill,  3,  159. 

the  adverb  in  corresponds  to  the  prepositions  in,  into,  on.  Thus: 

tnboezemen  =  to  inspire  in,  to  inftise  into.  He  inspired oon^dence 

and  affection  in  all.     Times. 
These   words    infused   a    spirit    into   Joseph.     Jos.    Andrews,    I, 

Ch.  XV,  39. 

1^  o  t  e.     We    also    find    to    inspire   a   man  with  something. 

You    have    inspired  that   poor  girl  with  feelings  dangeroas  to  her 
peace.    Nigut  and  Morn.,  489. 

tnprenten  =.  to  instil  into,  to  inculcate  on.  His  horrid  passions  had 
made  him  forget  the  principles  which  Dr.  Portman  had  instilled 
into  him  in  early  life.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XIII,  138. 

Prudence  and  economy  were  inculcated  on  her  as  though  she  had 
been  bom  to  be  poor.     Sh.  Hist.,  Ch,  I,  2. 

the  adverb  op  corresponds  to  the  preposition  (up)on.    Thus: 

o/>dringen  =  to   force   {press ,   intrude)  upon.     He   never    tried 
to  force  on  me  his  view.     Ann.  Bes.,  Autob.,  178. 
Costigau  /7r^««^  refreshment  I//90/7  his  guest.  Pend.,  1,  Cu.  XI,  llS. 
Miss  Hickey  does  not  intrude  any  private  griefs  or  grumbling^  ifM# 
the  reader.     Acad. 

opleggeu  -=  to  impose  on.  The  only  restraint  on  the  Euglidl 
masters  of  the  country  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 
humanity  imposed  on  them.     Warr.  Hast.,  601^. 

the  adverb  toe  answers  to  the  preposition  to,  sometimes  on.  Thus: 

^oedienen  =  to  administer  to.  To  administer  medicine  lie  Ik 
person.    Webst.  Dict. 
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l^«T0rtroa weo  =  to  confide  to,  to  entrust  to.  He  conjided  to 
that  geotleman  the  secret  of  his  loves.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.VI,  58. 

The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  entrusted  to  the  Dean  and  Chi^ter. 
Milium,  St.  Paul's,  III,  72  >). 

t^«roepen  =  to  coil  {out)  {en/,  shout)  to.  *'Riid  for  your  life,'* 
he  called  out  to  his  comrade. 

The  guides  shouted  to  him  to  keep  cool. 

Ada  coded  to  me  to  let  her  in.     Bl.  House,  Gh.  XXXI,  270. 

fotfdraaien    =   to    turn  on.     Tour  true  rustic  turns  his  back 

on  his  interlocutor.     Ad.  Beds,  Ch.  II,  18. 
When    Dunstan    Cass   bad   turned   bis   back    on   the  cottage,  Silas 

Mamer  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  from  it    SiL. 

Mabn.,  Oh.  V,  38. 
She  turned  her  meek  face  on  her  lover.    Night  and  Morn.,  369. 

the  adverb  v  o  o  r  corresponds  to  the  preposition  before ,  sometimes 
to.    Thus: 

roorzetten  =i  to  set  (put,  place)  boforo.    The  landlord  set ioforo 

him  a  most  excelleDt  repast.  GOkth.,  1. 
poorlezen  =  to   read  to.     A   young   lady   was    reading  to  him 

a  play  of  Shakespeare.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XV,  161. 

Some  compounds  of  the  above  description,  especially  such  as 
contain  aan  or  toe,  correspond  to  verbs  with  which  two  non- 
prepositional  objects  can  be  used. 

aanraden  =  to  advise  {counsel),  toeslaan  =  to  allow. 

aaoreiken  =  to  reach.  toewaaien  =  to  blow. 

aanbevelen  =  to  recommend.  toewerpen  =  to  throw  {fling). 

a  f  8 1  a  a  n  =  to  yield  up.  toefluisteren=to  whisper. 

toebrengen  =  to  deal  {strike).  toewenschen  =  to  vnsh. 

toedragen  =  to  bear.  voorsehieten  =  to  advance. 
toewgzen  =  to  award  (allot). 

For  examples  and  further  particulars  see  33. 


THE  SHAM-OBJECT. 

19.  Liice  the  subject,  the  non-prepositional  object  is  sometimes  indicated 
in  a  vague  manner  by  the  indefinite  it,  which  in  this  case  may  be 
called  the  sham-obj  ect.  The  sham-object  it  flourishes  in  vulgar  and 
colloqtiial   English,   where   it   may  be  found  connected  with  almost 
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any  verb;  but  save  for  a  few  set  locutions,  such  as  lording  it,  it 
is  hardly  used  in  the  higher  literary  language.  MaxzN,  II ,  184; 
Frakz,  E.  S.,  XVII;  Fijn  van  Draat,  Drib  Talen,  XVL 

It  is  found  with 

a)    transitive  verbs,  in  which  case  it  represents  an  indefinite  idea. 

They  will  catch  it  hot.     Heav.  Twins,  I,  55. 

After  having  made  it  up  with  my  mother,  she  kneeled  down  by  the 

elbow-chair,  and  made  t^  up  with  me.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  11a. 
And  so  demurely  as  Olivia  carried  tY  too.    Gogd-kat.  man,  II  (dow 

obsolete,  Murray). 
Quantity    carried    it   against   quality,  numbers  against  intelligence. 

Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  266. 
You  are  taking  it  easy.     111.  Lond.  News'. 

Give  it  him  with  the  left,  Figs,  my  boy.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  46. 
I  daresay  you  two  will  hit  it  off  very  well.     Mrs.  Bouv.,  80. 

Thus   also   in   curses,   such   as   Dash   it!,  Hang  it!,  Bother  it!, 
Confound  it! 

It  is  also  indefinite,  not  anticipating,  in  the  locutions: 

a)    As  (ill-)  luck  will  (would)   have   it,   I  (you,  etc.)  will  (would) 
have  it. 

i.     As  luck  would  have  it,  Raggles'  house  in  Curson  street  was  to  let. 
Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  II,  13. 
One  day,  as  iU-luck  would  have  it,  the  game  became  more  exciting 
than  usual.     Tom  Brown,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  154. 

ii.  They  were  utterly  bewildered;  and  the  Laird  would  have  it  that 
there  was  another  Madame  Svengali  somewhere,  the  real  one, 
and  that  Trilby  was  a  fraud.     Trilby,  II,  195. 

He  would  have  it  that  I  must  have  known  all  along  what  the  Eldorado 
really  was.     Punch. 

He  will  have  it  that  all  virtues  and  accomplishments  met  in  his 
hero.     Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  286a. 

Note.    In   these  quotations  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  an  antecedent 
so,  and  the  clause  introduced  by  that  is,  therefore,  adverbial. 

/5)    /  take  it, 

I  take  it  it  was  the  first  tune  of  that  sort  you  ever  played.    Pknd.  , 

I,  Ch.  XXX,  323. 
The   great   point,  as  /  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in  your 

demands.     School  for  Scand. ,  III,  1. 


b)  with  intransitive  verbs,  In  which  case  it  cannot  be  aaid  to  have 
jiy  meaning  at  all. 

I  say,  younp  Copperfield,  j  '   Cop.,  Ch.  VT,  43a.  = 

Jijneonithetormai      vani 
Wheo    tbe    hour    of   battle  ,  fae  nu  almost  uhamed  to  Bay: 

"Go    iV    Pigs!"     Van.  F*        I,  Ch.  V,  45  =  . . .     Plinlt  er  op 

los! 
He  's   going  tt  pretty  fast,    ib.,   Cr.  XXVI,   282.  =  Hg  jaagt 

se  (z^n  dabbeltj«s)  er  (nog  al)  snel  door! 
We  can  walk  it  perfectly  well.     Vic.,  Cu.  IV. 

Peculiar  ia  the  almost  free  use  of  any  adjective  or  noun  as  a 
erb  with  this  unmeaning  t(. 

He  looked  old  —  tec  years  older  than  he  really  was  —  mnoh  bowed 
down  and  aa  if  he  had  roughed  it  all  his  life.    Tbilbt,  II,  268. 

Be  has  to  foot  it  aotil  a  remoant  Is  fonnd  somewhere.    GEtra. 

Stomp  it,  my  cove!    Night  and  Hokn.,  120. 

Allen  wa8  accnstomed  to  lording  it  over  the  npper  floor.  H.  Twain, 
AKBttc.  Claih.,  Ch.  I,  I. 

We  will  battle  i(  ont  together.     Cuvz.,  Cu.  XXXIX,  ZOU. 

Yon  gare  wioe  parties  in  yonr  chambers  and  went  starring  it  over 
the  seas  for  weeks  in  people's  yachts.     Mas.  Wood  '). 

20.  Such  a  sbam-object  is  found  in  some  Dutch  expressions  for 
rhicb  the  English  has  turns  without  a  sham-object.  The  following 
notations  contain  approximate  translations  of  the  Dutch  constnictions ; 

Hgnh.  T.  heeft  het  niet  zoo  ver  mie^  Mr.  TibbU*  ii  not  go 

far  out.     Caxtonb.,  IV,  Ch.  Ill,  91. 
Ofschoon  hg  het  niet  bgster  goed  had,  zag  hg  niet  hoe 

fag    htt    beter   zon  kunnen  krggen.  =  Although  h»  letu  not 

doing   uM ,    he    did    not    see    hote    he  could  do  ami  better.     Baiiy 

Paim,  Cclu.  Point. 
If.  en  B.  hondeo  het  met  Spanje.  =  May  fair  and  Betgravia  art 

tiding  tcith  Spain.     Gbaphic. 
fig    neemt    hel    er    van    op    betaaldag.  = /f«    breaki  out  on 

pag-deof.    Pbnd.  I,  Ch.  XXX,  S23. 
De  natnnr  meeode  het  heel  goed  met  de  vroawes, 

toen    zg    die    tbeeplant    maakte.  =:  Nature   meant  very 

geidiy    by    wonum     uhen    she    made    that     tea-plant.      Pknd.  ,    1 , 

Ch.  XXXni,  347. 


I    Taalst.  ,  I,  281. 
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Voor  meDScheo  van  ban  stand  zullen  zg  hit  aardig 
knnnen  schipperen.  =  Far  persona  in  their  degree  they 
will  be    able  to  manage  very  well.     Pexd.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVII,  397. 

For  het  opnemefi  voor  we  find  various  turns  of  expression. 

^Neyer    mind,   Pot!     Yon    meant   it  kindly,    and  that*8  the  great 

thing/'    said    his    mother,    standing    up  for  her  shamefaced  son. 

AscoTT  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
Panl    was   dreadfully  frightened ;  but  still  be  made  a  stand  for  the 

absent  Olubb.     Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  103. 
Front    Benches  had    a  way  of  sticking  vp  for  one  another.     Times. 
''He    gives    devilish  good  dinners  ,'*  said  Foker ,  striking  up  for  his 

host  of  yesterday.     Pend.  ,  11 ,  Ch.  II ,  27. 
Pitt  Crawley  suddenly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  the  man  of 

Destiny.     Van,  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXIV,  367. 

21.  Also  reflective  pronouns  when  forming  a  sense-unit  with 
the  verbs  they  belong  to,  are  only  objects  in  form.  Thus  in  to 
conduct  oneselfj  to  compose  oneself^  to  betake  oneself,  to  oversleep 
oneself  etc.  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  verb  from  the  reflective 
pronoun,  the  two  words  being  equivalent  either  to  a  subjective 
intransitive  verb  or  to  a  word-group  consisting  of  a  copula  and  an 
adjective:  to  conduct  oneself  =  to  behave;  to  compose  oneself  =  to 
become  calm ;  to  betake  oneself  =to  go ;  to  oversleep  oneself  =  to  sleep 
too  long.  Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  See  also  Den  Hebtog, 
m,  §  80—82. 


THE  ANTICIPATORY  OBJECT. 

22.  A  subordinate  statement  or  inflnitive-clause  representing  a 
non-prepositional  object,  is  often  referred  to  in  the  head-sentence 
by  it. 

This  is  done  with  great  regularity  when  the  statement  is  divided 
from  the  predicate  of  the  head-sentence  by  any  element  of  the 
latter  that  is  not  either  an  object  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  degree. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  boy  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  concassion  of  the  brain.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLII,  33(ki. 

No  man  can  cast  it  in  my  teeth  that  I  am  weak  enough  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  any   phenomenon  or  theory.     Hyp.,  Ch.  VII ,  62a* 

She  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  Lady  Mildred's  affeetions  wtni> 
engaged.     My  friend  Jim,  Ch.  XVI,  107. 
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Sometfines  the  subordinate  statement  has  to  be  supplied  from  an 
jwdTerbial  clause. 

I  tboold  like  t^  better  if  my  better  would  relieve  me  of  this  dreadful 
necessity.    Hbat.  Twins,  I,  109. 

It  te  but  rarely  that  we  find  the  use  of  the  anticipatory  it  occasioned 
by  a  prepositional  object  dividing  the  predicate  from  the  clause. 

Id  his  will  he  particularly  recommended  it  to  me,  to  promote  his 
advaDcement  in  the  best  manner  that  his  profession  might  allow. 
Pkid«  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXXV,  199. 

It  is,  however,  regularly  used  after  to  owe,  as  in 

We  owe  U  to  her  as  well  to  him  to  dispel  all  mystery.    MissPaov., 

Ch.  XXV. 
The  person  to  whom  /  owe  it  that  I  am  not  still  awaiting  the  end 

of  the  world  in  a  living  tomb.     Look.  Backw.,  Ch.  XVI,  84. 

28.  But  when  the  predicate  of  the  head-sentence  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  subordinate  statement,  or  is  divided  from  it  by 
either  an  object  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  degree,  the  anticipatory 
it  is  mostly  dispensed  with.    See  also  33  and  34. 

I  thought  the  horse  was  yours.     Sil.  Marn. 

I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  ill.    -Thom.  Hoou,  Ode. 

I  own  I  am  accessible  to  praise.     Good-nat.  man,  II. 

I    heartily    concur    in    the    wish,    though,    I    own,    not   in    your 

apprehensions,     ib. 
I  told  him  that  I  bad  lost  my  purse. 
Ton  know  very  well  tbat  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  assist  you. 

24.  Ob 6.  I.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  use  of  the  anticipating  ><  before 
nouns  and  adjectives  used  as  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts. 
(Ch.  VI,  II,  ff.) 

She    considered    it  the  beginning  of  wisdom  for  a  woman  to  make 

herself  attractive.     Sarah  Grand,  Our  man.  nat. ,  51. 
He  made  it  clear  that  the  plan  was  impossible.     Mas.,  §  405. 
His    ordinary   pace   was  such  that  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 

honour    of   his    society    found    it   difficult  to  keep  up  with  him. 

Hist..  II,  Ch.  IV,  1.' 
The    writer    asks    us   to  make  it  known  tbat  the  novel  in  question 

has    met    with    a    favourable    and   sympathetic   reception    in    the 

Roman  and  Italian  press.     Acad,  and  Lit. 

Contrary  to  Dutch  practice  the  anticipating  it  is  used  in  English 
also  when  the  objective  clause  is  contained  in  an  adnominal  clause* 
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The    expulsion    of  foreigners    is   a  thing  which  Englishmen  find  it 

easy  to  understand.     Times. 
She  went  to  and  fro  between  the  loft-room  and  the  house  with  such 

little  stimulants  and  comforts  as  we  thought  it  safe  to  give  him. 

Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXI,  268. 

Conversely  no  anticipating  object  is  used  in  English  in  the  collocations 
to  think  (see)  Jit  and  to  think  proper. 

Beccy  never  thought  Jit  to  tell  her  what  was  passing  under  her 
innocent  eyes.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  364. 

I  did  not  think  Jit  to  answer  him.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  VI ,  65. 

In  Sir  George  Tressady  ;Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  seefi  Jit  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  our  admiration  for  the  central  character  of  one 
of  her  former  works  by  introducing  Marcella  as  the  deus  ex 
machina  of  her  present  novels.     Acad. 

After  the  embrace  Mrs.  Bolton  thought  proper  to  say  that  she  was  a-going 
out  upon  business.     Pend.,  U,  Ch.  XI,  121. 

They  had  thought  proper  to  fall  ill.     ib. ,  II ,  Ch.  XXXIV,  369. 

The  Colonel  did  not  think  proper  to  notify  his  arrival  at  Brussels. 
Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXIV,  371. 

Compare:  Mrs.  Bardell  felt  it  proper  to  be  agitated.  Pickw., 
Ch.  XXVI,  235. 

The  passages  in  which  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  von  Bdlow, 
thought  it  becoming  to  refer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Edinburgh 
speech  in  his  address  to  the  Reichstag  yesterday,  will  cause  dis- 
appointment to  all  who  desire  to  see  more  friendly  feelings 
between  the  British  and  German  peoples.    Times. 

II.     We  also  find  the  anticipatory  object  in  English  between  to  hear  and 
a  past  participle. 

We   often   hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming  more 

enlightened.     Mac,  Popes  542^. 
He    recollected  to  have  heard  it  said  that  spirits  have  no  power  to 

speak  until  they  are  spoken  to.     Dolp  Heyl.,  121. 

For  this  the  Dutch  has  another  construction,  in  which  the  verb 
h  0  0  r  e  n  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  and  the  anticipatory  object 
is  wanting :    Wg    hoorendikwglszeggendat  etc. 

The  same  construction  is  frequently  found  in  early  Modem  English 
and  occasionally  archaically  in  present  English.  (Ch.  XVIII,  9|  i.) 

/  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick.     Henry  IV,  B,  I,  2,  118. 

I  never  heard  tell  that  we  were  put  here  to  get  pleasure  out  of  life. 
Con.  Doyle,  Ref.,  231. 
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ur.    Id  some  locutions  uaage  is  u 

ubJMcI  ,    ultboagh   tbere  is  a  d  '  in  p 

10  usi-  it.    Thus  wo  lind 

/  take  "firyn  me  (mi/i'lf)         beside  /  tait  ft  upon  me. 

I  hJc«  for  granud  ,  /  tot*  H  for  granted. 

I  coulii  Jind  in  m;i  /if art  ,'  /  could Jind  H  i*  n^  heart. 

i.    They  lake  upon  tbem  to  iJecide  for  the  whole  town.   GsiTic,  I,  1. 
I   will   take   up4»n   me   to   say   the   matter  was  never  scientificslly 

treated,     ib. 
So    much   of  Dr.  Wace'g    addrew   either   explicitly   or   implicitJy 

coDcems  me,  that  I  lake  upon  myself  to  deal  with  it  Bczl.,  Lict. 

AUD  Ess.,  8S^. 
I  took  for  granted  that  he  intended  to  marry  me.  Misi.  Pkot.,  Ch.  V. 
I    look  for   granted    that  she  knew  what  the  place  was  like.     Alt,  ^ 

LoGU,  Cb.  II,  26. 
I    wish   I  cauid  find   in   my  heart   that   I  had   not  a  hard  heut 

Much  arc,  I,  1,  127. 
ii.     Mr.   Tapley   took   it  upon  Mm  to  issne  divers  general  orders  to  the 

waiters.    Cbuz.,  Cb.  LIII,  4156. 
He    took  it  for  granted  I  knew  who  Miss  Jellyby  was.     Bl.  HorsK, 

Cb.,  IV,  21. 
I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  me. 

SCBOOb  POB   SCAKO-,    II,    1. 

The    "missus"  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  bestow  snch  a  mark 

of  affectioD  apoD  him.     Tit-bits. 
He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refase.    Meeg.  Will,  Ch.  XXII,  282. 

25-  Subordinate  questions  are  aoDounced  in  tbe  bead-seoteDCe  by 
I  only  before  predicative  adjuncts. 

He  made  it  clear  to  me  why  he  had  abstained  from  writiiig. 

26.  Subatantive  clauses  are  never  found  anticipated  by  a  pronoun 
n  the  head-sentence.  But  when  they  precede  the  head-sentence,  they 
lie  Bometimes  found  referred'  to  by  various  personal  pronouns  or 
by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that. 

Whomsoever   yon    love ,   him    yoa    shall    wed.     Sorb,  of  Sat.  ,  II , 

Ch.  XXIX,  116. 
Whatever    he    wrote,    be    did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could. 

Johnson  on  Goldsmith. 
Whatever  was  implied  in  the  bargain,  that  she  will  perform  to  the 

letter.    Jn.  K.  Jkbome,  Jorn  lKGnFiBi.0,  45. 
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THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT. 

27.  When   a   verb   has  two  non -prepositional  objects  the  indirect 
object  almost  invariably  stands  first. 

I  gave  John  an  apple. 

They  promised  me  this.    Rudy.  Kipl. ,  Jungle  Book,  37. 
There's  young  East,  I'll  give  t/ou  him.     Tom  Brown. 
Give  me  them  again,  those  hands.     Brown.,  In  a  Balcony,  II. 
Perhaps     I    may     be    able    to     find    t/ou    them    in    Ostia.     Hyp., 
Ch.  XIII,  686. 

28.  0  b  s.  I.     This  order  is  mostly  reversed  when  the  person-object  is 

the  personal  pronoun  it. 

You  tell  it  me  often  enough.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXVI,  277. 
There's    a    week    in  advance,  ray  son  being  witness  I  paid  it  you. 
John  Hal.,  Ch.  I. 

When  the  indirect  object  is  also  a  personal  pronoun,  it  sometimes 
stands  last. 

Officers  and  men  ]  Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves,  |  Pitying 
the  lonely  men,  and  gave  him  it.     Tenn.,  En.  Arden. 

In  mine  own  lady  hands  I  culFd  the  spring...  |  And  made  a  pretty 
cup  of  both  my  hands  |  And  offered  you  it  kneeling.  Merl.  and 
Vrv. 

n.  Two  pronominal  non-prepositional  objects  are  seldom  found  together , 
unless  the  direct  object  has  strong  stress,  or  is  represented  by 
i^  Thus  for  the  above  sentences  Give  me  them  again\  those  h€md» f 
and  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  you  them  in  Oetia^  ordinary 
English  would  have  Give  them  again  to  me,  those  hands/  and 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  them  for  you.  But  Thers^s  young 
East ,  ril  give  you  him  sounds  quite  familiar  on  account  of  the 
strong  stress  of  him.  Thus  in  the  following  quotations  the 
person -object  is  preceded  by  fo,  in  conformity  with  ordinary 
usage. 

I  refused  her  to  him.     Geraint  ai^d  Enid. 

For    my    part    I    never   had    any  ancestors.     But  I  do  not  grudge 

them  to  you.     Graph. 
He  wrote  that  to  me.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  366. 

29.  The  indirect  object  is  mostly  replaced  by  a  prepositional 
object  (or  adverbial  adjunct),  when  the  ordinary  word-order  [a)  Butject, 
b)  predicate,  c)  person-object,  d)  thing-object]  is  departed  from.  Tte. 
preposition  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to;  for  isfbtrnd 
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the  (pro)Doan  indicating  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  action  is 
dene  (C9  b)i  0^  with  yerbs  denoting  an  asking  or  requesting. 

to.    The  substitution  is  regular: 

a)  when  the  thing-object  is  placed  immediately  after  the  predicate, 
except  when  it  is  the  personal  pronoun  it. 

I  hand  the  first  book  to  my  mother.     Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  27a. 

He  gave  a  Scripture  lesson  to  the  boys.  Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 

Fate     awards    this    lot   of  solitude    to   many  a   man.      Pend.,    II  , 

Ch.  X,  113. 
He  tried  to  secure  fair  play  for  every  speaker.     Times. 
Have  you  asked  all  the  questions  you  wish  to  ask?    And  if  so  may 

I  ask  one  of  you  ?    Ships  \ ,  Ch.  HI ,  14. 

With  a  also  the   use  of  to  before  the  person-object  is  the  rule, 
unless  the  latter  has  weak  stress. 

Lord  Colchicum  gave  it  to  tne.    Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIII,  299. 

He  owned  it  to  me.     Van.  Fair.  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  366. 

You  tell  it  me  often  enough.     Van.  Fair  ,  I ,  Ch.  XXVI ,  277. 

b)  when  the  indirect  object  would  stand   at   the   head  of  the 
sentence. 

To  whom  did  you  give  the  apple  ? 

The    boy  to  whom  he  tried  to  teach  his  qui,  quae,  quod.'    Westw. 

Ho ! ,  Ch.  II ,  12a. 
The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  has  been  turned  into 

a  political  deraonstration  by  persons  to  many  of  whom  Cromwell, 

if  he  were  now  living ,  would  have  given  short  shrift.     Times. 
To  the  devout  believers  the  Church  promised  pardons  as  ample  as  those 

with  which  she  had  rewarded  the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Mac,  Popes. 

Note.  In  Early  Mod.  English  the  preposition  (to)  is  sometimes 
found  wanting. 

But  if  you  knew  |  How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief.  Merch.  , 
III,  4,  6. 

The  following  are  instances  from  present  English  : 

What  could  he  be  thinking  of  so  intently  ?  —  a  poor  working  lad 
whom  few  would  have  given  credit  for  thinking  at  all.  John 
Hal.,  Ch.  I,  6. 

And  me  that  morning  Walter  show'd  the  house.  Tenxys.,  Princ.  , 
PioL.,  L  10. 


..^  -ak^t 
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31.  Usage  is  divided 

a)  when  the  thing-object  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 

i.     Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell   |   7\>  thee,  thoQ  WeddiDg-Gaest. 

CoLER.,  Akc.  Mar. 
What  a  capital  example  he  would  set  to  his  customers  in  the  driDking 

department!  Tales  Pickw.,  66. 
I  was  coming  post-haste  to  thank  him  for  the  place  he  had  procured 

for  me.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIK,  179. 
ii.     The  drowning  man  clings  to  the  rope  which  is  thrown  him.    Look. 

Backw. ,  Ch.  Ill,  19. 
He  was  unable  to  get  the  money  back  he  had  adyanced  them.    Lit. 

World. 
0,  Faulkland,  how  many  tears  have  you  cost  me  I    Riv. ,  I,  1. 
He  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  compliment  which  the  governess 

had  paid  him  on  his  proficiency.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  X,  94. 
What  would  it  be  right  to  pay  the  waiter?     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  35a. 
Look   at  that  piece  of  bacon  I've  just  given  your  mistress.     Punch. 
Tom  Pinch  sadly  followed  thinking  of  the  grief  which  the  knowledge 

of   this    quarrel    must    occasion    his   excellent    benefactor.     Chuz., 

XXIV,  22b. 
Hundreds     of    pounds     had     he    given     Ned   Strong.     Pend.,    II, 

Ch.  XXIII,  251. 

b)  when  the  direct  object  is  made  the  subject  of  a  passive 
sentence.' 

i.     You  were  denied  to  me  at  first.     Riv. ,  I,  2. 

Much   may    be   forgiven   to  a  man  who  never,  throughout  his  life, 

knew  what  it  was  to  feel  well.     Athen. 
Mark  had  a  short  note  handed  to  him.     Bar&y  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
Two  hundred  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  him.     Clive. 

ii.     This    danger    at    any    rate    is    spared    our    brother.     Van.  Faib,  I, 
Ch.  XVIII,  189. 
Obedience  was  taught  thevi.     Mason,  §  370. 
A  small  cure  was  offered  mtf  in  a  distant  neighbourhood.  ViCyCfi.  III. 

32.  It  must  be  added  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  instances  of 
a  prepositional  object  or  adverbial  adjunct  being  used  for  the  indirect 
object  that  cannot  be  explained  by  a  change  of  word-order.  In  most 
cases  the  substitution  seems  then  to  be  due 

a)  to  either  object  or  both  objects  being  of  great  length  or  weight. 
Wendt,  E.S.,  XV. 

Lady  Rockminster  gave  to  Arthur  one  finger  to  shake.     PlND«,  11, 
Ch.  XXIX,  318. 
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Lmira  accorded   to  him   a  smile  of  the  most  perfect  good-hnmour. 

ib.,  I,  Ch.  XXVn,  290. 
The   (MurliameDt   refused    to   the   king  the  means  of  supporting  the 

oational  hoooor  abroad.    Mac,  Hist. 
History  most  do  to  both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  done 

to  the  other,    ib. ,  IV,  Ch.  XII ,  133. 
He  grudged  to  others  the  enjoyment  denied  to  himself.  Oc. ,  Ch.  XI,  174. 
The  eras,  as  they  pass,  bequeath  to  us  their  successive  legacies.  Oc. , 

Ch.  V,  77. 
I    only   begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one 

of  them  (sermons)  in  the  pulpit.     Spectatoe,  CIV. 
I  beg  of  them  to  peruse  with  attention  the  history  written  by  Mr. 

Motley   of  the    struggle   of  the  United  Netherlands  against  the 

power  of  Philip  the  Second.     Lord  Rosebebt. 
The   brother  of  Vitellius  prepared  for  him  a  feast,  in  which  were 

served,  of  fish,  two  thousand  dishes.    Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  106. 

b)    to  the  indirect  object  belDg  the  name  of  a  thing.   (Stop.,  Handl., 
in,  §  29.) 

God  had  vouchsafed  to  her  prat/ere  the  life  of  her  son.     Pknd.  ,  II, 

Ch.  XVI,  175. 
The    Low    Countries    rose    in    revolt,    which    gave    to    Europe   the 

Republic  of  the  United  Provinces.     Green. 
This  gave  to  her  face  an  expression  of  peculiar  sweetness. 

33.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  case  that  an  indirect  object  is 
redundant,  or  equivalent  to  an  adjunct  w^ith  for  (8),  we  find  that 
the  number  of  verbs  that  are  used  with  two  non-prepositional  objects 
is  limited.    The  following  is  intended  as  a  complete  list. 

Of  some  verbs,  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  the  direct  object  is 
invariably  or  generally  a  clause,  or  an  infinitive  (-clause).  Such  as 
have  a  preposition  before  an  ordinary  noun ,  but  throw  it  off  before 
a  subordinate  statement,  like  to  inform  (39),  are  not  included  in 
the  list. 

Many  verbs ,  marked  with  a  dagger  (t)  ♦  are  also  found  with  one 
or  more  prepositional  objects,  in  which  case  their  meaning  is,  of 
course,  modified.  For  details  as  to  the  latter  see  a  subsequent 
<'hapter. 

to  abate.     She  would  abate  me  two  shillings  a  week  for  the  future. 
Franklin  '). 

ffo  accord.     He    could    not    calculate    with   any  certainty  upon  the 
treatment  she  might  see  fit  to  accord  him.     Fall.  Idol. 

')    Mua&AT. 
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to  adjure.    His    frieDds   adjured   him    to    take    more  care  of  a  life 
invaluable  to  his  country.     Mac,  Hist.,  II,  168'), 
^^to  admit.     They  had  admitted  him  to  join  hand  with  them.    Henby 
EsM.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  64. 

to  advance.    He  will ,  I  believe ,  advance  him  some  money.  School 

FOR    SCAND. ,    III,    1. 

*\to  advise,     I  advise  you  to  read  this  book. 

Note.    Instead   of  indirect  object  +  infinitive  (-clause)  we  also 
find  genitive  or  poBsessive  pronoun  -|-  gerund  (-clause). 

I    should   advise  your  giving    Sybil  her  head  in  this  matter.    Fo& 
Ills  Sake,  II,  Ch.  VIII,  132. 

to  afford.     He  can  afford  his  son  a  liberal  allowance.    Webst. 
The  perusal  of  this  book  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure.     Life  of 
Ch.  Bronte,  318. 

to  allot     He    was    conscious    of   having    made    a    full    use   of  the 
faculties  which  had  been  allotted  him.     Oc,  Ch.  XIV,  226. 

*tto  allow.     To  allow  a  servant  his  liberty.     Webst. 

He  had  allowed  me  many  indulgences.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  13. 

*^to  answer.     No    man    was    able    to   answer  him  a  word.     Matth.^ 
XXII,  46. 
Answer  me  this  question.     Murray. 

to  apportion.     Well,    Mary,    Fve    tried    to   apportion  you  different 
duties  for  each  day  in  the  week.     Pcncb. 

*t/o  ask.     They  asked  me  my  name.     Mas.,  §  370. 

to  assign.     Fable  assigns  him  the  place  of  a  saint.     Lewes,  Hist* 
Phil.,  40. 

Note.    Mostly  used  with  to. 
Nature  assigns  to  us  mental  defects  as  it  awards  to  us  headaches , 
illnesses  or  death.   Fend.  I,  Ch.  II,  24. 

*fo  assure,     I  assure  you  that  the  story  is  true. 

to  award.     He  awarded  every  one  a  severe  punishment.    Orv.  Coll.  ^ 
Ch.  VII,  97. 

t  to  banish.  Banish  not  him  thy  Harry *s  company.  Henry  IV,  A,  II,  4, 525. 
Who,    had    they    dared    to    imitate  him,  would  have  been  banMsd 
society.     Disraelf  '). 

Note.    Mostly   used   with  /nmi  or  out  of  before  the  name  of  the 
thing. 

to  bar.    I  will  6ar  no  honest  man  my  house.  Henry  IV,  B,  11,  4,  110. 
Bar  him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning beanttet,  and 
you  strike  him  dumb.     Spect.  ,  CV. 

Note.     To  bar  in  this  sense  is  now  obsolete.  Murray,  Lt«  teff 
')    Murray. 
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fe  tah.  They  oflbred  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread  aod  butter 
in  the  tea-Uble  acoonot.    Spbct.  ,  CDLXXXVIII «). 

Br^beuf  woald  bai$  him  nothing.    Parkman  *j. 

I  wonld  rather  bait  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  employ 
an  honest  man  that  has  been  woanded  in  the  Qneen's  serrice. 
Spkct.,  CCCLXXXni. 

fio  bear.    The  coward  ban  the  man  immortal  spite.    Drydbn. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.     Popb. 
Bear  me  no  ill-will  at  parting.     Chuz. ,  Ch.  LI,  11a. 
Some  very  likely  bore  her  no  good-will.  PiKi>.,  11,  Ch.  XXIX,  815. 

^to   beckon.    The  gentleman  beckoned  him  to  approach.    Night  akd 
Morn.,  151. 

*t  fo  iog.     I  begged  him  to  come. 

io  begyeaih.  He  bequeathed  me  a  moderate  fortane.  Joseph  Andrews, 
III,  Ch.  m,  141. 

*t  fo  beMeech.    I  beseech  yon  to  do  what  I  ask. 

to  bet  ril  bet  you  five  to  two  she  will  take  you.  Van.  Fair,  I^ 
Ch.  XXIII,  237. 

io  bid.     The  story-teller  bide  his  kind  reader  farewell.    Fend.  ,  Pref. 
Mr.    Mell    immediately    disconfited    him    by    bidding   him   hold  his 
tongue.     Cop.,  Ch.  VII,  48^. 

ffo  bhw.     It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good.  Proverb. 
The   Countess  blew  me  a  surreptitious  kiss.     The  King's  Mirror, 
Ch.  II,  30. 

io  bode.     So  much  thought  bodee  me  no  good.     Riv.  IV,  2. 

to  bring.     He  brought  his  mother  a  tragedy.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  36. 

io  bring  in.  This  brought  her  in  £  350  a  year.  Mees.  Will, 
Ch.  Ill,  25. 

tto  ca/i.     Don't  call  me  names.     Van.  Pair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  272. 

t/o  cast.    Mr.    Laing  cast  her  a  sidelong,  somewhat  curious  glance. 
Dor.  Gerard,  Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVIII. 

to  catch.  She  caught  him  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear.  Murray,  i.  v. 
catchy  11. 

to  cause.  The  sight  of  her  nephew  would  cause  her  such  a  shock 
that  we  should  have  to  bring  her  to  bed  again.  Van.  Fair,  I,. 
Ch.  XIX,  202. 

0    Murray. 
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t/o  caution.  He  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer  pass. 
Vic,  Ch.  XII. 

'^t  ^0  certify.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  small  certificate  of 
three  lines;  —  only  to  certify  those  whom  it  may  coDcem,  that 
the  hearer  thelreof,  Jeremy  Fetch  hy  name,  has  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valentine  Legend  Esq. 
Love  For  Love,  I,  1. 

^t^^'  charge.     He   charged   them    to    protect   Rajah  Ooordas.     Ware. 
Hast.,  6156. 
He  charged  me  a  shilling  for  the  operation.  Murray,  i.  v.  charge^  ISd. 

-fto  command.    I  commanded  him  to  stay. 

to    concede.     Concede    me,     I     pray    you,    this    small    digression. 
Hayward  *). 

Note.    In  present  usage  the  person-object  mostly  takes  to. 
I  readily  concede  this  point  to  you. 

^  to  conjure.  The  prisoner  conjured  Jeanie  to  tell  her  the  particulars 
of  the  conference.     Scott,  Heart  op  Midl.,  XX  '). 

to  cost.  It  cost  me  some  tears.     Cop.  Ch.  VI,  42b. 

Note.  In  this  quotation  to  cost  is  synonymous  with  to  cause.  In 
such  a  sentence  as  It  cost  me  ten  pounds  ^  the  word-grouj^  ten  pounds 
is,  of  course,  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

to  counsel.     He  counselled  her  to  give  in. 

Note.  Instead  of  indirect  object  -f-  infinitive  (-clanse)  we  also 
find  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  -f*  gerund  (-clause). 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  cmiruie/ our  ^trt'n^  up  the  paper- 
chase?    Glow- Worm  Tales,  II,  L,  185. 

to  cry.    I  cry  you  mercy.  Much  ado,  I,  2,  27.  (=  I  beg  your  pardon.) ' 

Note.     Only  in  this  antiquated  locution  is  to  cry  accompanied  by 
two  non-prepositional  objects. 

t  to  debar.  So  may  each  year  be  happier  than  the  last ,  and  not 
the  meanest  of  our  brethren  or  sisterhood  be  debarred  their 
rightful  share  in  what  our  Great  Creator  formed  them  to  enjoy. 
Chimes,  IV,  91. 

to   create.      However,     this     humour     creates    him     no    enemies. 
Spectator,  II. 

to  deign.    Nor    would    we   deign   him    burial  of  his  men.     Macb., 
I,  11,  60. 


Murray. 
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to  deny.     They  dmud  ber  that  pity  wbicb  she  had  bo  often  reftued 

to  others.     O'iliismith  '). 
tto  dismias.     Hi-  hu»  bc^Kc  virtnally  Oimitud  theanny.  Daily  News, 
ffo  do      Your  HontimentK  do  yon  hoDoor.    Pihd.,  I,  Ch,  3EI,  117. 
Do  yon  think  it  did  Edward  good.    Cop.,  Ch.  TI,  43i. 
The    genttemBD    had   don»   him    the   greatest  semoe.    Pknd.  ,    I, 

Ch.  Xni,  1S4. 
Bat  here  thy  Bvrord  can  do  thee  little  stead.     Com.,  I.  611. 
Don't  speak  to  me ,  or  I  shall  do  yon  a  mischief.  Wistw.  Ho  I  Ch.  XIV, 

115a. 
to  drop.    The  laodlady  dropptd  the  heir  of  Furoaln  a  Tery  reapect- 

ftil  curtaey.     Pbnu.,  I,  Ch.  IH,  42. 
I  shall  drop  yoa  s  line  before  I  leaTe.   Conan  Doxlx*). 
*t  to    wijoia.      He    anjoitud   Pen    to    pemse    the    books.     PxND. ,    I , 

Ch.  VI,  68. 
to  anturo,  see  lo  iiuure. 
*t  to  oniitat.     I  entreated  Mibb    Mills  to  see  me  that  eyening.     Cop., 

Ch.  XXXVIII,  276fl. 
to  ontrutt-     I    entrutted    him    to    sell    some 

Pcnch  '). 

Note.  Tbia  cooBtructioa  i 
would  have  /  mtrutted  to 
u-iik  the  itale  of  [etc.]. 

to  ear/.     I     don't    enm(     Sir    Charles    Mirabel    his    father-in-law, 

Pkkd.,  I.  Cb.  XXX,  322. 
to  Hiag,     He    flnng    me    a    look    of  great    scorn.     Van.   Fad,    I, 

Ch.  VIII,  82. 
He  flung   me   back    with   scorn   the   troth   which  I  had  plighted. 
Pend.,  il,  Ch.  SXXVI,  383. 

Note.     To  fling  in  its  ordinary  sense  mostly  has  to. 
And  so  provided  I  bring  you  a  certain  aam  of  money  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  you  condescend  to  fiing  ta  me  your  royal  pocket 
handkerchief.     Pbmd.,  11,  Ch.  XXVII,  302. 

*  to  forM.    Under   the  circntn stances  be  mast  forbid  me  the  house, 
Mr  Fbiekd  Jim,  Ch.  XVII,  111. 
I  foHnd  yoa  to  toach  the  picture.     Fall.  InoL,  Ch.  VII,  104. 


1)    GaHTH.,  Man.,  %  400;    *)    Eykmui,  Daii 
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Note.    Instead  of  indirect   object  4-  infinitiTe(-claaBe) ,   we  also 
find  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  +  gerand (-clause). 

The  signal  forbade  his  going  farther.     Paul  Ghbswick  ,  In  the  labtd 
OF  Dreams,  Gh.  I. 

io  foreielL  Are  yon  the  spirit,  sir,  whose  coming  was  foretold  me  ? 
Christm.  Car.,  II,  28. 

to  forghfe.  He  was  to  forgive  me  a  small  debt.  Chuz.,  Ch.  XL VIII, 
375*. 

Note.    When  the  thing-object  is  represented  by  a  gerund-clause » 
the  latter  is  preceded  by  the  preposition  for,    (Ch.  XIX ,  31.) 

Forgive  me  for  bringing  you  here.    Cfluz, ,  Ch.  XXIII ,  1956. 

to  forward.  In  reply  to  your  favour  I  have  this  day  forwarded 
you  my  illustrated  Catalogue  by  Parcels-Post. 

t  to  get    In    the   spring    the   wanton    lapwing  gets  himself  another 
crest.    Tennys.,  Locksl.  hall,  1.  18. 

to  gi¥e.    He  gave  me  an  apple. 

to  give  in,  I  give  you  in  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow.  Life  op 
Goethe  '). 

to  grant.  Yours  is  an  old  title,  I  grant  you  that.  Mar.  Corelli, 
MuRD.  OK  Delicia,  Ch.  XI,  260. 

to  grudge\  Everybody  must  have  some  kind  of  hobby,  and  I  do 
not  grudge  you  yours.     Graph. 

to  hand.     Hand  me  the  salt     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XII,  128. 

to  hand  0¥er.    He  handed  her  over  the  cheque.  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  219. 

to  hear.     The  teacher  heard  me  my  lesson.     Mas.,  §  370. 

to  hold  out.  But  little  Lady  Fanny  walked  boldly  up  to  me ,  and 
held  me  out  her  little  hand.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill,  37. 

Note.    This  construction  without  to  is  rare. 

t*  to  imp/ore,      I    implored   him    to    spare    her    gentle    nature.     Cop.> 
Ch.  XXXVIII,  276a. 

to  insure.  He  failed,  somehow,  in  spite  of  a  mediocrity  which 
ought  to  have  insured  any  man  a  success.  Yak.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  IX,  87. 

to  intend.  So  far  from  intending  you  any  wrong,  I  have  always. 
loved  you  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  mothor.  Jot^ 
Andrews,  I,  Ch.  VI,  13. 

to  intrust  see  to  entrust. 


')    Ten  Brug.,  Taalst.,  XI. 
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She  led  faer  parent  the  life  trfs  dog.  Chvz.,  Ch.  XXX,  239A. 

)  have.     She  Ujl  me  a  pretty  property.    8iH.  Tit¥..  Ch.  SIII,  18*. 

sill  leave  ti«  these  testimonials,  I  snppose.  Br.  Wom.  Ch.  XIV. 

to  land.     He  lent  me  his  knife. 

t  to  tote.     This    toil  him    h  probable   scholarship.  Rob.   Elhm.,  I,  93. 

I  madt  him  «  cnrtMj.    Bl.  Houbi,  Cb.  Ill,  12. 

He  matU  me  a  bet  of  a  bowl  of  pnoch  that  [eto.].  III.  Lokd.  Niwb. 

T    madt    him    a    present   of  ^  the  good  sermou  wbich  hare  been 

printed  in  English.    Spiotatos  CVL 
Mak§  me  a  promise.     WssTW.  Ho.!  Ch.  II,  16a. 
Tbs  Captain  mad*  him  an  inritation.     PwD.,  I,  Ob.  V  60. 
He  madt  her  no  reply.    Vja.  Faib,  II,  Cu.  XI,  116. 
Ton  'd  matt  me  tbe  same  answer  at  th'end.  Ad.  Bsdb,  Cb.  TI,  66. 
He  pretends  to  ma£«  me  serious  proposals.    Qood-kat.  Hin,  II, 
She  madt  faim  a  sign  to  leave  bim.    Ht  Ft.  Jim,  Ch.  XVm,  116. 
I  immediately  resolved  to  makt  hinj  a  visit    Spbotatok. 
He   only  told  faim  that  be  faad  madt  bim  too  bigb  a  compliment. 
SPECT.,  CXXII. 

Note.  Instead  of  in  make  amtplimeaU  (a  i>ui()  we  QOw  say  to  pof 
complimeni*  (a  vitiii).  The  former  were,  however,  quite  cammon 
in  the  liut  century.  Also  tbe  formula  make  my  aomplimentt  fe 
(doe  m^D  complimenten  aan).  which  is  so  frequently  met 
with  in  LSth  century  Engliah.  baa  given  way  to  others,  sadi 
as  preteni  (lend)  my  complimenli  lo.     Sattlbk,  G.  S.,  Till. 

Note  also  that  we  say  Thai  maktt  no  difference  {oddi)  lo  you,  Oe. 

A  twenty-poand  note  more  or  less  will  make  no  odds  to  me.  Pmt., 
n ,  Ch.  XXIV,  258. 

'*19  motion.     Philip   motioned  bim  to  be  silent     N.  and  Uorn.  494. 
tto  moan.     He  meant  me  no  barm. 

t/o  notify.     Sir  A.  Hilner  addressed  to  the  President  of  tbe  Orange- 
Free-State   last    week  a  telegram  notij^ing  him  that  [etc.].  TuMi. 
Note.    To  notify  is,  however,  mostly  accompanied  by  *. 
The  directors  notijied  lo  him  their  high  approbation.  W.  Hast.,  60](. 
to  oecation.    Her  reserved   nature  oecationt  roe  great  nneaiiness  of 

mind.    LiFB  or  Cb.  Bronte,  278. 
fv  affu:     He  offered  me  a  shilling  for  my  knifb. 
*to  ordar.     He  ordered  the  troops  to  advance. 
to  owo.     The  baronet  meed  his  son  a  sam  of  money.    Van.  Faib,  I, 

Ch.  V,  90. 
li  ^mHon.    Katbarine  pardomtd  him  his  pale  faoe.    Kath.  IiADDn  U, 
(^  VIU,  152. 
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Note.  When  the  thing-object  is  a  gerund-clause,  the  latter  is 
preceded  by  the  prepos. /or.  (Ch.  XIX,  31.) 

Pardon  me  for  neglecting  to  profit  by  your  advice.  Pride  and  Prkt., 
Ch.  XVIII,  100. 

fo  pass.    She  passed  him  the  mustard-pot.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  I,  6. 

t/o  pay.  In  the  year  "fourteen"  it  was  considered  a  proper  com- 
pliment to  pay  tho  sovereigns.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IV,  43. 

*  fo  permit.  They  hoped  that  health  and  strength  would  be  permitted 
General  Buller  to  further  honour  the  noble  profession  to  which 
he  belonged.    Graph. 

fo  play.     She  played   her  some  waltzes.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  235. 

You  have  played  me  that  dastardly  trick.    Pall.  Idol,  Ch.  Vll,  105. 

Note.  With  to  play  as  used  in  the  first  quotation,  the  person- 
object  is  mostly  preceded  by  to.  For  to  play  one  a  trick  we  often 
find  to  play  a  trick  on  {upon)  one. 

He  played  the  same  trick  upon  her  that  he  did  on  me.  Fall.  Idol, 
Ch.  VIII,  120 

fo  portend.  There  were,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles 
heard  in  the  streets,  which  I  am  afraid  portend  me  no  good. 
Spect.,  CCCXI. 

*fo  pray.     He  prayed  God  fervently  to  forgive  him.     Old  Chap. 
I  pray  Heaven  he  may  be  nice  and  kind  to  Dick.     Foe  his  Sake, 
I,  Ch.  XI,  184. 

fo  prescribe.     Prescribe  not  us  our  duties.    Shakespeare  '). 

Note.    More  usual  is  the  use  of  to  before  the  name  of  the  person. 

For  is  also  found. 
He  likes  to  prescribe  our  duties  to  us. 
He  prescribed  for  him  a  course  of  eight  hours'  study  a  day.  J.  Hat  ^ 

-ffo  prewent    He  prevented  him  that  trouble.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  X,  106. 

Note.     This  use  of  to  prevent  is  rare. 

^to  procure*    Masaccio  procured  him   that  interview  in   the  garden 
with  his  pretty  cousin.     Brown.,  Soul's  Trao.,  II. 
The    mere  chance  of  becoming  a  baronet's  daughter  can  proeure  a 
lady  such  homage  in  the  world.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XT,  161. 

Note.    The  person-object  often  takes /or.  When  it  is  a  reflective 
pronoun,  it  is  mostly  dropped. 

What   a  great  good  fortune  my  dear  wife*s  conduct  procured  fit 

me.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,  178. 
At  a  heavy  expense  I  procured  the  rods.  Ma&r.,  Olla  Poubiba. 


>)    Wbbst.  ;    »)    GaKTH. ,  Mah.,  §  401. 
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io  firoduc9.    It  products  me  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year.     Van. 
Pair,  I,  Ch.  VII,  66. 

to  promke.    He  was  promised  a  new  coat.     Mas.,  §  187. 

io  prophei/.    He  prophesied  her  saccess  in  the  metropolis.  Pbnd.,  I, 
Ch.  XIV,  144. 
fto  provide.    Mr.   Riccarton   undertook  to  superintend  his  education 
and  to  provide  him  books.    Johnson,  Life  of  Thomson. 

Note      More   usually   do    we  find  the  thing'-object   taking  totiA, 
in  older  English  also  of, 

Mary  has  been  indefatigably  kind  in  providing  me  with  information. 
Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  160. 

He  had  provided  the  king  of  sustenance.    Sam.,  B,  XIX ,  32. 

io  reach.     Reach  me  the  colchicum.     Nioht  and  Mobn.,  402. 

*to  recommend.  She  may  have  had  some  fear  that  her  father-in-law 
would  recommend  her  to  go  straight  to  the  Rectory.  Mt  Fbiknd 
Jim,  Ch.  XVII,  109. 

Note.     Instead  of  indirect   object   4-  infinitive(-clau8e),  we  also 
find  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  -f-  gerund(-clause). 

I    recommended   his   cominq   to    Malvern.      Glow- Worm  Tales,  II, 
P,  252. 

io  read.     He  read  her  some  poems.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  235. 
He    read    me    some    portions    of   the   Great    Work.     Caxt.  ,    IV, 

Ch.  U,  87. 
Read  me  my  fortune.     St.  Kath.,  Ch.  VIII. 
The  stately  lady  of  the  house  herself  deigned  to  read  him  a  smiling 

lecture    on   the   dangers   of  betting   and    horse-racing.     For    his 

Sake,  Ch.  X,  158. 

Note.     Except  in  the  locutions  to  read  one  one\*  fortune  trnd  to  read 
one  a  lecture,   we  usually  find  the  person  object  preceded  by  to. 

The  young  lady  was  reading  to  him  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  Pbhd., 
II,  Cii.  XV,  161. 

io  refuse.     I  re/used  him  bis  request. 

io  reimimrse.     His   friends   in   Leadenhall   Street   proposed  to  reim- 
burse  him  the  costs  of  bis  trial.     Wakr.  Hast.,  655a. 

io  remii.     My    father    was    behindhand    in    remitting    her    money. 
AuDL.,  II,  Ch.  IX,  171. 

io  render.     He   hastened   to    Hamburg   to   render  the   sore-stricken 
city  the  aid  it  so  greatly  needed.     Rev.  or  Rev. 
*io  request     I  requested  him  to  leave  the  room. 

to  roeiore.     I  come  here  to  restore  a  parent  his  child.    NicH.  Nicrl. 
Ch.  XLV,  297*. 
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Mercury  would  not  so  mach  as  restore  him  his  own  axe  again. 
Studio. 

Note.     To  restore  is  mostly  accompanied  by  to. 

The   fiulnre   of  Gloncester   restored  to  him  the  aid  of  Burgundy. 

G&SK5. 

#0  return.  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told 
him,  that  he  hoped  that  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit. 
Spbct.,  CCCXXIX. 

Very  few  returned  me  even  the  civility  of  a  bow.  JotSi  Andr.,  Ill, 
Ch.  Ill,  144. 

Note.  In  the  sense  of  to  give  back  we  find  to  return  accompanied 
by  to. 

My  papa  has  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents.  Van. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  191. 

to  sa¥e.    He  saved  me  a  steward.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VII,  71. 

to  iay.     Every    time    I    have    seen    you    I    have  loved  you   more. 

Don't  say  me  nay  —  you  don't  know  how  I  love  you.   Jess,  86. 
GK)dfrey    has    never   been    the    man    to   say   me    an    unkind  word. 

SiL.  Mark.,  Ch.  XVII,  137. 

Note.  Except  for  the  locution  to  say  one  nay  the  person-object 
of  the  verb  to  say  almost  regularly  has  to. 

to  iecure.  Some  Birkenhead  friends  had  secured  me  a  compartment 
Ann.  Bes.,  Actob. 

Note.    Often  with  to  and  occasionally  with  for. 

The  marriage  with  Mary  secured  to  William  on  his  father-in-law*8 
death  the  aid  of  England.    Green  ,  Sh.  Hist.  *). 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy 
presages  and  terrors  of  mind ,  and  that  is ,  oy  securing  to  myself 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events,  and  governs  futurity.    Spbct.,  VII. 

He  tried  to  secure  fair  play  for  every  speaker.    Times. 

to  send.  I  send  you  the  Orphan  of  the  Forest.  Van.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  VI,  63. 

to  serwe.     The   frugal   dinner  which  Mad.  F.  served  her.     Pekd.,  I, 

Ch.  XVIII,  195. 
I   remember   an   honest   gentleman   who  was  served  such  a  trick  in 

Charles  IPs  time.     Spect.,  CCCXXXV. 

to  set     The  Queen  set  us  the  example.     Tom  Brown. 

to  show.  Some  day  God  may  give  me  the  power  to  show  you  my 
gratitude.    Louis  Becke,  A  First  Fleet  Family,  Ch.  X. 

>)    FoELs.  Koch.  ,  §  307. 
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*to  tign.     The    mother  signed  use  to  currv  Gay  away.     Johh  Hal., 
Cm.  XXni,  239. 

Note.     Hottly  with  lo. 

Witk  the  other  btuid  be  lupietl  to  Tom  to  moke  no  noiBe.    Chdi.  . 
Cm.  L.  ueOu. 

Mr,  Reffol.i  »,yw  U,  the  nurse  to  withdraw.  SniPH.  I.  Cii.Vin.3S. 

*to  mgnai.     She     tignalUd    the    men  to   pnth   on   into   the  balL 
Bdchanak,  That  Wintbi  Nioht,  Ch.  VI,  58. 

to  ipan.    Can  yoa  ^porf  me  a  duce.    Boot.  Kipl.,  Oaimb.,  18. 
He  wiBfaes  to  tpatt  me  a  great  deal  oftroable.   Cop.,  Ch.  VIII,  57a. 
to  «teitf.    He  tiood  him  a  drink  or  iwo.    Daily  Tblmiafh. 
to  My.    I   am   Bure   I   hare   rntug  yoa  t«n  songa  at  least    East 

Lthnb,  I,  258. 
The  admiral's  niece  (oh;  na  a  song.   Fnar  Happt  CHaism. 

Note.    The  penon-objeot  moitlj  takei  Id,  ooeauonally /or. 
Williams  baa   taaght   me   two    taaga  and  T\\  ting  them  for  yon. 
Vic 

to  ttrAs.    He   ttmck   the  table  a  heavy  blow.  Cof.,  Ch.  Ill,  17a. 
to  twatp.    She  drank  his  health  and  twept  him  the  prettiest  curtsy. 

Hali.  Caine,  Chbist.,  II,  40. 
to  iaie.    I  promised  to  fai»  them  some  fiowera.     Hako.,  I,  44. 
He  has  promised  to  take  yon  a  little  present  from  me.     Life  Int., 

n,  250. 
to  toacA.    He  wos  ttaching  a  little,  boy  tricks.    Pemd.,  1,  Ch.  V,  53. 
to  to/A     I  tMd  bim  the  story  of  my  life. 
+  to    ttnMT.     1     wish     people    threw    me    snch    things.     Kn.    Eas., 
Ch.  XVII,  144. 
The  officers  threw  her  flowers.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  50. 
Warrington  one  day  threw  him  a  letter  across  the  table.    Pbnd.,  I, 

Ch.  XXXI,  339. 
to  iip.     I    resolved    on    the   spot  that  when  I  left,  I  would  not  tip 

Snakes  so  mncfa  as  a  threepenny-bit.     III.  Mao. 
to  traatmrt.     I   shall  do  myself  the  ploasnre  of  tratumittimff  yon  an 
order.     Business  Lbttbb  Writes. 
i  to  iMfn.     Most  of  his  old  acquaintances  turned  him  the  cold  shonlder. 
Don  Ohsino. 
Note.    The  person-object  mostly  takes  (up)im.    (18.) 
Juit  when  I  was  down,  joti  lumeit  your  back  on  me.    K^th.  Laud., 
n,  Ch.  XV.  280. 
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#0  ¥Ofe.    James  called  another  Parliament ,  which  voted  him  money. 
Gardiner,  Outl.  of  Engl.  Hist.,  212. 

to  vouchsafe.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you.HAML.,  Ill, 
2,  807. 

t  to  wage.     And  some  men  over  hold  |  Had  waged  them  war.  Earthly 
Par.,  Wand.,  15a. 

Note.    Mostly  to  umge  war  (up)on. 

For  many  a  pretty  king  ere  Arthur  came  |  Ruled  in  this  isle , 
and  ever  toaging  war  |  Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  land. 
Ck)M.  OF  Artii.  ,  1.  6. 

to  wager.     I'm    ready  to  wager  any  man  ten  pound.     Sil.  Marn.  , 
Ch.  VI,  45. 

t  to  whisper.     The  young  lady  whispered  her  that  she  would  remain 
there  some  time  longer.     Chuz.,  Ch.  Ill,  17a. 
He  whispered  me  in  the  ear  that  he  was  sure  she  would  never  have 
him.    Spect.,  CCCXXXV. 

Note.    To  whisper  mostly  takes  to. 

\io  wish.     He  wished  her  good-bye.     Don.,  I,  52. 

to  work.     They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor  |  To  work  him  further 
woe.    John  Barleycorn. 

t  to  write.     He  wrote  me  a  letter. 

Note.  When  the  thing-object  is  a  clause  either,  the  verb  to  teU 
or  to  say  is  ofken  added. 

Will  you  write  and  tell  Mr.  Peggotty  that  1  am  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  suppose?    Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  3Ia. 

to  yield,    in    the    sense   of  to  gi'ant,     I  yielded  myself  this  luxury. 

Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  109. 
In    all    things    she   yields    him    wifely    duty.     Jer.  K.   Jbr.  ,  John 

Ingerf.  ,  45. 

Note.    In  the  sense  of  to  fumiah^  this  verb  requires  to. 

The  boundless  wealth  of  this  **proYince  covered  with  honses"  would 
yield  to  an  enemy  the  most  splendid  prize  in  the  world.     Gk)0D 

WOEDS. 

to  yield  up.     Mrs.    Pendennis    was  willing  to  yield  her  up  the  first 
place.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  81. 

34.    It  follows  that  when  a  Dutch  verb  with  two  non-prepositioDal 
objects  must  be  translated  by  a  verb  that  is  not  included  in  the 
above  list,   a  preposition  is  needed,  no  matter  how  the  objects  art 
arranged.    This  preposition  is  mostly  placed  before  the  name  of 
person ,  sometimes  before  the  name  of  the  thing.    Witbr  some 


the  preposition  answers  to  the  adverb  with  which  the  Dutch  verb 
ID  compounded.  (\t.)  In  the  following  list  such  verbs  as  allow 
of  being  constructed  with  other  prepositions  are  marked  with  a 
dagger  (t)-    Details  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

a)    the  prepOBltion  before  the  name  of  the  person. 
1|     Againti  is  used  in  the  ti-acslaiion  of 

iflmand  deo  oorlog  aaadoen,  iemand  den  oorlog  ver- 
klarea  ^^to  make  umr  agaiuH  a  man,  ito  deelars  joar  agamtt 
a  man.  The  BritiBb  were  a^id  lest  the  Mahdi  shoald  enter  Egypf 
and  >najt<  war  agamtt  them  there.  F.  Tobk  Powkll*,  Lifb  of 
Ch.  Gordon. 
France  might  not  declare  war  offaiatt  qb  for  depriving  bar  of  rights 
she  cUims,  hat  it  is  far  from  certain  that  she  would  oot  do  so. 
Obaph. 

Note.     (O'p)on   ia   lonietimei    used   for   ayaimt.     Compare    also  to 
•cagt  <rar.     (33.) 

2)  Fnm  is  used  in  the  translatioa  of  iemaod  iets  verhelen  =(0 

dugvitn  something  from  a  man.  T  could  not  dugnitt  from  myself 
tbat    this    was  an  uncomfortable  coincidence.     Cop. ,  Cri.  V,  35a. 

Note.    All    verbn   expresBing   e.   concealing  tAke /rom  before  the 
name  of  the  person.    Details  in  a  labsequent  Chapter. 

In  the  translatioa  of  iemand  iets  ontboaden  =:  to  withhold 
tonuthmg  from  a  man.  Yon  withhold  from  me  the  truth.  Shibley, 
1.  Ch.  IX.  161. 

3)  Of  IB  used    in    the  equivalent  of  iemand  ieta  bwalgk  neraen 

=  to  take  eoiiuthing  ill  of  a  man.  Some  of  them  take  it  ill  of 
gou  tbat  fon  mention  fox-hunterB  with  so  little  respect.  Spect.  , 
XXXIV, 

4)  On    is    used    in  the  translation  of  iemand  iets  scbenken  =  to 

confer  tomething  (»/iVw  a  man,  +  lo  betlow  emnething  {up)on  a  man. 
The  utmost  blessing  that  Ood  can  confer  on  a  man  is  the  posseBsioD 

of  a  good  and  pious  wife.     Bow  to  be  bappy,  Ch.  II,  26. 
The  East  India  Company  bestowed  011  bim  a  Bword  set  with  diamonds. 
Clivb,  510a. 

Note.     To    henloir  in  also  found  with  lo.  but  thix  construction  ii 
I  quantity  of  money  tu  a  honpital. 

Iemand  den  oorlog  aandoen,  iemand  den  oorlog 
verklaren  =+'0  make  war  (ii/j)(m  a  luon,  t  '0  declare  war  (up]on 
a  man. 

France    declares  uxir  on  England.     Obbek,  Sb.  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  805. 
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It  would  have  been  wiser  if  yon  had  not  dedared  toar  upon  so 
potent  a  power  as  Mrs.  Acland.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  825. 

5)     To  is  used  with  the  following  verbs,  all  of  which  answer  to  Dutch 
verbs  that  may  be  accompanied  by  two  non-prepositional  objects. 

to  accredit  =  ten  laste  leggen.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Blake  in  their  refusal  to  accredit  guilty  knowledge  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary.     Timrs. 

*  to  acknowledge  =  erkennen,  verklaren.  I  will  acknowledge 
to  you,  Tony,  that  I  don't  think  your  manner  on  the  present 
occasion  is  hospitable  or  quite  gentlemanly.  Bl.  House, 
Ch.  XXXII,  276. 

t to  administer  =  toedienen.      He   cuiministered  medicine    to   the 
patient. 
He  administered  to  his  antagonist  a  furious  blow. 
The  Lord    Chancellor    administered    the    usual    oaths  to  the  Queen. 
Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  8. 
t to  admit  =  toegeven.     He  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

to  affirm  =  bevestigen.  He  affirmed  to  me  that  the  report 
was  true. 

to  allot  =  aanwgzen.  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what 
they  were  to  do.    Vic,  Ch.  XXVI. 

t^o  a//oir  =  toege  ven.  He  soon  allowed  to  Tom  that  Arthur 
was  a  thorough  gentleman.     Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  II  228. 

to  a/i/ioi//ice  =  aankondigen.  A  brass  plate  announced  to  him 
the  house.     Night  and  Morn.,  899. 

to  arrogate  =  aanmatigen.  He  had  arrogated  to  himself  the 
dignity  of  a  chair.     Niort  and  Morn.  ,  879. 

Note.     To  +  reflective  pronoun  is  sometimes  suppressed. 

Our   presuming   to    pardon    any    work  is  arrogating  a  power  that 
belongs  to  another.    Good-nat.  Man,  IV. 

io  break  =  mededeelen.  Philip  had  broken  to  Sidney  the  sad 
news  of  their  mother's  death.     Night  and  Morn.,  148. 

Note.     Shakespeare   has   to  breed:  with  a  man  about  a  thing  in  the 
same  sense. 

Sure    my    brother    is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath  withdrawn  her 
father  to  break  with  him  aftout  it.     Much  ado,  II,  1,  162. 

io  ce(/e  =  af s t aan.  He  ceded  his  chambers  to  Mr.  Bows  and 
Captain  Costigan.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  V,  52. 

io  commit  =  opdragen.  On  her  deathbed  the  mother  of  tha  bojr 
committed  him  solemnly  to  you.     Night  and  Morn.,  14L  / 
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ffe  MMNMMMttit  =  mededeelen.  I  shall  oammumcaU  to  my 
reader  the  followbg  letter  for  the  eDtertuDment  of  this  day. 
Spict.,  CCCLXXL 

io  MMMsnsle  =  w  g  d  e  n.   Yon  will  not  oemnire  me  for  oon$ecraimg 
flo  idle  a  pamphlet  to  yoa.    8.  Vinckmt  *). 

i  io  conU$$  srbekennen.    Could  he,  dare  he  confm  to  him  the 
whole  troth.    Hyp.,  Ch.  I,  2b. 

io  Gonfkh  =rtoeyertroiiwen.    He  cot^fidn  io   his   guest  his 
hopeless  passion  for  a  certain  beautiful  Widow.   Spictatoe,  CVI. 

io  dodaro  =  yerklaren.     He    declared    to    me    that    he    was 
innocent. 

io  dodicoto  =:opdragen.    He  dedicaUd  to  his  parents  the  com- 
positions of  his  later  years. 

io  doliwor  =:afgeTen.     He  detivered  to  me  the  keys  of  his  house. 

io   doicribo  =  beschrgven.     Rapidly    I   ducribod  to   him    my 
adventures.    Stxyenson  '). 

io  doiai/=  in  bgzonderheden  beschrgven.    He  waM detailing 
to  me  the  particulars  of  the  campaign. 

io  do¥oie  =  w  g  d  e  n.     All  Christians  are  by  their  baptism  devoted 
to  God.     Law  ^j. 

/o  (Aptefe  =  dicteeren,  yoorschrgyen.    She  c{»(?la^M{  to  Briggs  a 
furious  answer  in  her  native  tongue.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXI NT,  380. 

to  disc/oso  =  onthulleu.     Costigan   did    not   diedoee   to  him  the 
whole  of  the  previoas  events.     Psnd.,  I,  Ch.  XII,  121. 

io  i/ivcorer  =  op  en  bar  en.     Rou8seau*8   Confessions  had  dieoovered 
to  him  that  he  was  not  a  dunce.     Emerson. 

io  i/Zri/Agre  =  on thull en.    He   divulged   to   me   the  secret  of  his 
brother's  flight. 

io  aiifri/ff  =  toe  vert rou  wen.     How    we    did   entrust  futuritv  to 

her.     Byr.,  Child.  Har.,  IV,  clxx*). 
I    should    not    like    to    entrtist    my   safety   to  such   a  boat  as  that. 

Murray,  i.  v.  entrust,  2. 

Note.  7o  entrust  may  be  constructed  also  with  the  preposition 
with  before  the  object  denotinff  a  thing.  Rarely  do  we  find  it 
followed  by  a  non-prepositional  object  +  infinitive(-clau8e).  (33.) 

They  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right  of  naming  and  removing 
their  Governor  General.     Warr.     Hast.,  635a. 


')    MuREAT,  i.  V.   consecrate f  5;    ')  GdiiTU.   Man.,  §  401;    ^)  Murray  i.  v. 
,  1 ;  «)  ib^  i.  V. 
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to  erect  =oprichten.  It  was  simply  indeceDt  for  a  statue  to  be 
erected  to  such  a  man.     Daily  Chron. 

to  exhtbif  =  ver too nen.  The  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator  are  exhibited  to  us  every  day  and  every  hour- 
Brewster  *). 

to  explain  =  uitleggen.  He  explained  to  his  uncle  that  he  had 
gone  in  to  pass  bis  examination.     Pend.,  Ch.  XX,  209. 

to  expose  =  blootleggen.  Egmont  exposed  to  the  monarch  the 
evils  that  beset  the  country.     Prescott^). 

to  ejr/yoi//i(/ =  ui  tleggen.  It  was  thus  this  affectionate  uncle 
spoke,  and  expounded  to  Pen  his  simple  philosophy.  Pekd.,  I, 
Ch.  XXVIII,  306. 

to  express  =  uitdrukken.  He  expressed  to  his  mother  his  earnest 
intentions  of  becoming  a  better  boy. 

to  extend  =  toebrengen.  Sensible  men  of  letters  of  the  time 
extended  to  Shakespeare  every  honour  that  of  justice  belonged  to 
the  rightful  chief  of  their  profession.     Sidn.  Lee  (Times). 

to  guarantee  =  waarborgen.  In  that  case  he  promised  to 
guarantee  to  the  prince  the  earldoms  of  Holland  and  Zeeland. 
Motley,  Ch.  Ill  ^). 

t  to  hint  =  te  kennen  geven.  He  hinted  to  Pen  that  he  had 
better  tave  him  for  his  partner  at  whist  than  play  against  him. 
Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  197. 

to  impart  ==  mededeelen.  She  imparted  those  stories  gradually 
to  Miss  Crawley.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  199. 

to  indicate  =  aanwgzen.  What  I  want  to  indicate  to  you  to-night 
is  how  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  directly  led  up  to  the 
crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves.     Lord  Rosebery. 

to  insinuate  =:te  kennen  geven.  The  parson  insinuates  to 
them  in  almost  every  sermon  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his 
patron.     Spectator,  CXII. 

/o  /ifi/e/y)re/ =  vertolken.  He  interpreted  to  the  audience  the 
words  of  the  foreign  orator. 

to  intimate  ^^  te  kennen  geven.  He  intimated  to  my  mother 
that  the  undertaking  might  fail. 

to  introduce  =  voorstellen.     Mav  1  introduce  to  you  my  friend? 

•  »  . 

to  /na/i/fei/ ==  open baren.  He  manifested  to  us  the  secret  plans 
of  the  governmen  . 


*)     Murray  i.  v.  exhibit^  9;     '^)  ib.  i.  v.  expose ^  8;     ^  ib.,  i.  v« 
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fti  mmtion  ^  noemen.  He  vitntiorud  to  db  the  names  of  the 
principal  offenders. 

to  Aomito  =  Terhalen.     He   narrated   (o   as   ao  episode  of  the 
late  WU-. 
-t to  Mm  =  erkenneD.    I  will  now  own  to  70a,  Ljdia  that  Falk- 
land bad  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  affair.    Riv.,  V,  1. 

to  pictun  =  V  e  r  b  e  e  1  d  e  D.  In  his  mind's  eye  be  picturtd  to 
himself  every  roasting  pig  rnnning  abont  with  a  padding  in  his 
belly.     Sketch- Book,  Leo.  of  Slbkfi  Hollow,  I47A. 

io  point  out  =^iiitdaiden,  aanwgzen.  Here  I  mnat  pause 
to  point  out  to  yon  the  short-fiightedneHS  of  hnmaa  contrivance. 
Bb.  Jacob,  356. 
t  Io  pmont  =  (alsgeBchenk)  aanbieden,  TOorgtellen. 
He  prttmUd  to  them  a  prince  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Kngliah. 
III.  Lond.  News. 
May  I  pretenl  to  yon  my  friend? 

io  ppophety  =  Toorstelleo.     He  propheiied  io  the  king  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  was  awaiting  him. 
■\  to  proposo  =^  voorspellen.     I   propote    to    him    such  a  manii^e 
as  any  nobleman  in  the  land  might  be  prond  of.     Van.  Fair,  I, 
Cb.  XXIV.  243. 

to  ppovo  =  bewgzea.  Yon  have  ptwed  to  me  that  all  the  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  are  not  yet  gone  ont  of  the  world.     Tit-bits. 

to  r«c/to  =  opzeggen,  reciteeren.  He  recited  to  her  a  little 
speech.     Penh.,  I,  Ch.  II,  18. 

to  ncount  =  verhalen.  Mr.  Poker  amnsed  his  companions  by 
recounting  to  them  the  scone  which  behad  just  witnessed.  Fend.  I, 

Ch.  Xlli,  132. 
to  nhto  =  verhalen.      Miss   Bronte   rtlated   to   my   husband    a 

curioas    instance  illastrative  of  his  eager  desire  for  riches.    Lira 

or  Ca.  BaoNTii,  9. 
to  romark  ^opmerken.     He    remarked   to    bis    neighbonrs  that 

the  orator's  charges  were  nofoanded. 
to  romit  =  0Terzenden.    His  father  remitted  to  him  bis  weekly 

allowance. 
to    ropoat  =  herhalen,    opzeggen.     Johnson    will    repeat  to 

me  to-morrow  morning  before  breakfast,  without  book  and  from 

the  Greek  testament  the  first  cbaptet  of  the  Epistle  of  Sunt  Paul 

to  the  Bphesians.     Dohb.,  Ch.  XII,  107. 
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#0  i^ly  =  antwoorden.  He  replied  to  me  that  the  failure  was- 
due  to  DO  fault  of  his. 

to  represent  =  I tk ten  zien,  ydorhonden.  He  represented  to  aa 
the  evils  that  would  result  from  the  measure. 

to  report  r=herichten.  She  reported  to  me  that  he  seemed  easier^ 
and  inclined  to  sleep.     Bl.  Housb,  Ch.  XXXI,  268. 

to  reserwe  =  yoorbehouden.  They  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  withdrawing  from  the  concern  at  a  month's  notice. 

Note.    Also  with  for, 

to  reeign  =  afstaan.  Thej  have  just  resigned  their  business  to 
their  eldest  son.    Nioht  and  Morn.,  509. 

to  re¥eal  =openbaren.  The  doctor  revealed  to  him  his  hopeless 
state.     LiFB  OF  Gh.  Bronte,  9. 

to  May  =  zeggeD,  verklaren.  He  said  to  us  that  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  promise. 

to  signify  =  te  kennen  geven.  Bhe  signified  to  her  that  bed 
was  a  place  for  sleeping,  not  conversation.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VII,  72. 

to  state  =  verklaren,  constateeren.  He  stated  to  us  hia 
motives  for  his  singular  behaviour. 

to  suggest  =  opmerken,  inoverweging  geven.  Satan 
suggested  to  him  that  he  might  emigrate  under  easier  circumstances, 
if  he  supplied  himself  with  some  money  from  his  master's  tilL 
Br.  Jacob,  348. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  read  and  think 
over  that  message?     Times. 

to  swear  =  z  w  e  r  e  n.  Mother,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have.  Kath. 
Laud.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  121. 

to  take  credit  =  (zich)  een  eer  rekenen.  He  took  great  credit 
to  himself  for  not  having  attacked  him.  Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  138. 

to  tender  =  aanbiedeD.  He  tendered  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  citizens  of  London.     Times. 

to  telegraph  =  telegrapheeren.  Our  Special  Correspondent 
telegraphs  to  us  that  he  had  received  GeneralJoubert*s permission 
to  remain  as  our  correspondent  with  the  Boer  forces.    Timis. 

to  translate  =  vertalen.  Campian  translcUed  to  him  the  cipher 
of  the  letter.     Westw.  Ho  !  Ch.  IV,  31a. 

to  unfold  =ontvouwen.  She  unfolded  to  him  a  plan  of  eecape* 
Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jepfbry,  Mutineer,  7. 
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Iv  M*^  sweren.     He   wnttd  to   me  Hiat  tlie   marriage   shtrald 

neTer  take  plue. 
iv  Mr*  =  telegrapbeeren.    Be  viirtd  to  bis  paranta  that  be  bad 

Mt  oat  on  bit  jonmej  bome. 

ft)    tbe  preposition  before  the  name  of  tbe  tbiDg. 
1)    Fram  ia  used 

in  the  oqniTslent  ofiemand  iett  oatradeD  =  to  dia$uade  a 
moK  from  tomething.  She  passed  &e  daj  in  attempting  to  (Uivad& 
Dolffrom  repeating  his  rigil.    Dolf  Hetl. 

■  moiUj  expreMOd 


The  Duke  mo«t  decidedly  advittd  agairM  the  itep.    Hotl.,  Bisi. 

n.  Ch.  it,  197*. 
The  experte  onght  to  have  dUmatUd  the  expedition.    Tnoi. 

in  Tarions  equivalents  ofiemand  iete  beletten:=t(o  himdtr 
(fpTRWHt,  t  rwfraw.  itiop)  a  man  Jrom  umething.  Tonr  friende 
ongbt  to  interfere  a  little  to  hinder  ber  from  doing  anythinfr 
fooIlBh.     Mm.,  Ch,  VIII,  48. 

His  BngllBh  habit,  pride,  awkwardness  perhaps  prtvaiud  him  from 
saying  more.     Tan.  Faih,  I,  Gh.  XXX7,  385. 

Fred  with  difBcnltj  reitramed  himself  from  venUog  his  irritation. 
Hid. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  Hopped  her  from  speaking.     Riv.,  Ill,  4. 

in  the  eqaivalent  of  iemand  lets  verbieden  ^loprohibtiaman 
from  lometkmg.  There  is  no  act  of  ParliameDt,  that  we  know  of, 
prohibiting  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poreiga  Affairs  from  being  in 
tbe  pay  of  continental  powers.     Mac. 

Of  is  ased 

in  tbe  equivalent  of  iemand  iets  ufleeren^fro  break  aptrton 
of  tometbing.    I  ^b  Tom  o/' story-telling.  Niobt  and  Morn.,  125. 

in  some  equivaleots  ofiemand  iets  mededeelen  (aaakon- 
digen)  =  t'o  adviai  tfapprite,  f  inform,  \  loam)  a  perton  of 
tometbinii.  I  take  tbe  earliest  opportunity  to  apprtM  yon  of  mj 
intentions.    Niobt  and  Uobn.,  45. 

He  informed  his  brother-in-law  of  his  departure,  ib..  434. 

He  adrittd  the  constable  of  this  at  once.     Pbescott  '). 

Tbe  Ghost  had  teamed  him  of  a  visitation  when  (be  ball  tolled  me. 
Obbistm.  Car.,  II,  26. 

MvaSAT,  i.  T.  odeiM,  10. 
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Note.    When   the   thin^-object  is  a  subordinate  statement,  the 
preposition  of  falls  out.    (39.) 

He   adpised  the   inspector  that  Gay  don  had  committed  a  murder. 

Globe  '). 
Telemachos  apprises  Menelaos  that  Ithaca  is  a  goat-feeding  island. 

Gladstone  *). 

3)     With  is  used 

in  certain  equivalents  of  iemand  iets  verschaffen  =  tofumM 
{\  provide y  f  supply)  a  man  with  something.  A  diennond  ^\n  fumiihed 
him  with  observations  upon  certain  in  in  as  of  Mexico.     Caxt. 

Mary  has  been  indefatigably  kind  in  providing  me  with  information. 
Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  160. 

He  supplied  himself  with  some  moley  from  his  master*s  till.  Brother 
Jacob,  348. 

in  translating  iemand  iets  inboezemen  =  to  inspire  a  num 
with  something.  His  presence  and  that  of  his  friend  inspired  the 
little  lady  with  intolerable  terror  and  aversion.  Van.  Fair,  IT, 
Ch.  XXXIT,  365. 

Note.    For   iemand  iets  inboezemen  we  also  find  to  inspire 
something  in  a  man.  (18.) 

in  the  equivalent  of  iemand  iets  toevertroawen  =  fo  mUnut 
a  man  with  a  thing.  They  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right 
of  naming  and  removing  their  Governor  General.  Warr.  Hast., 
635a. 

Note.    Also   with   a   person-object   with    to   and   a  thing-object 
without  a  preposition.    See  33. 

in  the  equivalent  of  iemand  iets  verwgten=fo  reproach  a 
man  with  a  thing.  She  reproached  herself  not  with  her  want  of 
love.    E.  Warren,  With  this  Ring,  50'). 

Note.    Instead   of  with  the  thing-object  sometimes  takes /or. 

She   reproached  herself  for  having   flung   away   such  a  treasure. 
Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  363. 

35.    When  a  verb  is  accompanied  by  two  enlargements  both  without 
a  preposition,  one  of  them  may  be  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

I  took  John  a  new  way.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  122« 

I  took  him  a  ride  over  the  common.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  HI,  84, 


^)    Murray,   i.  v.   advise ,    10;     ^)    ib.,   i.  v.  apprise ,  1;     >)     Tn  BBIie«f 
Taalst.,  XI. 


THE  PREPOSITIONAL  OBJECT. 

S6.  Ptepoaltional  objects  are  cbieBy  diatlnguiBhed  from  adverbial 
a4juiiets  contalDlng  a  preposition  by  the  two  followiDg  features : 

a)  the  verb  Is  so  closely  coDnected  with  the  preposition  as  to 
express  with  it  a  sense-unit ,  which  In  many  cases ,  either  in  the  same 
Uogoago  or  in  any  of  the  kindred  languages,  may  approximately  be 
expressed  by  a  transitive  verb.  Thus  to  speak  about  a  mhject  differs 
but  little  ^m  to  dtscuw  o  tubject.  I  littm  to  him  answers  to  the 
French  Je  I'^coute  and  to  the  Dutch  Ik  hoor  heui  aan,  while 
to  preside  over  a  meetvRg  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dutch  eene  ver- 
gadering  presideeren. 

h)    The  verb  or  adjective  with  which  they  are  connected,  readily 

suggests  a  certain  preposition,  or  certain  prepositions,  used  to  the 

exclusion  of  all  others.    Thus  the  verb  to  listen  is  associated  with 

the  preposition   to,  and  with  none  other.    Compare  with  this  the 

verb   to  go,   which  also  is  often  followed  by  to.    Here  there  is  no 

och  association,   and  a  great  variety  of  prepositions  may  be  used 

fter   it.    We   may   say   He   went   to   the  garden,  but  also  Se  went 

faffp  (hahind,  beyond,  by,  into,  pait,  round)  the  garden.    \n listened 

Attn  the  word-group  ^oAtm  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  prepositional 

ject,  Be  went  to   the  garden,  the  word-group  to  the  garden  an 

verbial  adjunct. 

t7.    The  following  prepositions  are  used  in  forming  prepositional 
KtB: 

about.    I  oiDBt  cODBolt  the  lawyer  about  the  will  and  the  marriage. 

KlOBT   AND   MOBN. ,    32. 

Be  was  uneasy  abmil  the  fate  of  his  too. 
acrvn.     I  don't  tbiok  I  ever  came  acrosi  that  word. 
after.    She   was   the   prop   and   slay   of  the  honse ,  looking  a/lcr 

everything.     Obt,  Col.,  Ch.  IV,  53. 
agaaui.     Dobbin's   foolish   sonl   revolted   agaimt   that   eserciie   of 
tyranny.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  44. 
He  is  proof  against  calumny.     Mm.,  Ch.  XJ^XIX,  284. 
if.    The  dog  barked  at  me. 

r.     He  stuck  4v  hiB  word.     Van.  Faib,  I.  Ch.  XX,  207. 
r.     He  sent />»■  Mr.  Blackwell.     Nioht  and  Mobn.,  111. 
MR.     I  reGCued  yon  from  your  foe.     Niqht  and  Ho>n.,  229. 
Eemote  /rota  cities.     H.  E.  Gb.  ,  86. 
,  A  Orammar  nf  Late  M-Hlfrn  ExgUrh.     I.  12 
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in.    I  could  Dot  coDcnr  in  this  idea.     Cop. ,  Ch.  IV,  246. 

The  opposition  was  resolute  in  its  hostility  to  the  scheme.  Oraph. 
inio,     ril  inquire  into  the  matter. 

of.  Beware  o/ the  first  false  steps  into  deceit.  Night  and  Morn.,  125. 
The  Beauforts  were  ignorant  of  his  brother's  fate.     ib.  486. 

off.  Though  he  dined  off  boiled  mutton,  he  had  always  three 
footmen  to  serve  it.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IX,  89. 

on.  She  rallied  him  on  his  low  spirits.  Bankr.  Heart,  I,  223* 
A  certain  mysterious  feeling,  consequent  on  the  darkness,  steals 
over  me  again.     Cop.,  Ch.  VI,  436. 

0¥er.     He  came  to  gloat  over  their  misery.     Sh.  Hist. 

out  of.    He  defrauded  him  out  o/his  property.  Night  and  Morn.,  377. 

round.  The  governess  had  come  round  everybody.  Van.  Fair,  I^ 
Ch   XI,  100. 

through.  When  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Captain  Dobbin  was 
accustomed  to  go  through  it  without  many  words.  Van.  Fair,  I,. 
Ch.  XX,  205. 

to.  Rebecca  responded  to  Brigg*s  offer  of  tenderness  with  grateful 
fervour.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XV,  159. 

I  didn't  think  Miss  Creakle  equal  to  little  Emily  in  point  of  beauty* 
Cop.,  Ch.  VII,  46a. 

towards.  She  could  not  relent  towards  the  London  smoke.  Cop.,. 
Ch.  XXXV,  256a. 

Philip  glanced  towards  this  personage.  Night  and  Morn.,  133. 
The  right  acceptation  of  hindrances  goes  towards  forming  a  beautiful 
character.    Ships,  I,  Ch.  V,  20. 

under.  He  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  Van.  Fair,  I,. 
Ch.  XXIII,  232. 

with.     Bear  with  me  a  little  longer.     Night  and  Morn.,  398. 

without.     I  can't  do  without  that  lad.     Nigbt  and  Morn.,  160. 
(Compare  the  passive  We  can  be  done  without.  Ships,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  106.) 

THE  SHAM  PREPOSITIONAL  OBJECT. 

38.    Like   the   non-prepositional   object,   the   prepositional  object 
sometimes  is  not  indicative  of  any  particular  substance. 

This  done  they  were  sadly  put  to  it  for  means  of  sealing.  Tom  Brown, 

I,  Ch.  Ill,  60. 
So  without  more  ado  they  fell  to  it ,  and  at  the  first  blow  the  Oiani 
stroke    Mr.    Great-heart   down    upon    one  of  his  knees.    BuktaK 
Pilgrim's  Progr.  ^). 

>)    Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIL 
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THE  ANTICIPATORY  PREPOSITIONAL  OBJECT. 

tt-  Sobordinate  statements  are  not  usually  announced  by  preposition 
+  fl  in  the  head-sentence.  Thus  H^j  drong  (er  op)  aan,  dat  ik 
terug  zou  komen^JSe  iimated  that  1 8?K>uld  come  back.  Ik  ben 
(er)  bltl  (om),  dat  de  onderneming  is  mislukt  =z  I  am  glad 
that  the  undertaking  has  miscarried.  It  must  also  be  observed  that 
the  t3rpica]  preposition  is  almost  regularly  suppressed. 

Oood  Ciooa,  take  this  paper,  |  And  look  yon  lay  it  in  thepretor's 

chair.    Jul.  Cabs.,  I,  3. 
I   insist   that   yon    shall  siDg  no  soDg  in  public  which  I  have  oot 

pre^onsly  heard.    III.  Mao. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  shonld  have  earned  the  esteem  ofhissoyereign. 

Obaph. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  succeed.     Mas.,  §  405. 
He  was  vexed  that  yon  didn't  come,    ib.,  N. 
That  incalculable  person  might  be  offended  that  he  had  not  brought 

the  great  news  in  person.     D.  Grieve,  II,  85. 
He  informed   me  that  be  was  going  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling. 

Mees.  Wn.L.,  Ch.  IV,  86. 

40.  After  certain  verbs  the  subordinate  statement  is  more  or  less 
r^ularly  announced  by  a  prepositional  anticipatory  object 

a)  This  is  done  regularly  after 

to  depend  o/?  =  staat  maken  op.  We  may  depend  on  it  that 
the  wisest  of  our  legislators  may  be  discovered  from  observing 
whose  names  are  seen  the  least  often  in  print     Graph. 

He  may  depend  on  it  that  he  will  never  again  have  to  go  begging 
for  funds,     ib. 

If  ever  you  hear  of  my  marrying,  depend  on  if,  it  won*t  be  a 
romantic    attachment   on    my  side.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXIV,  272. 

to  stand  to  =  bl^ven  b|j.  Miss  Carlyle  got  into  a  discussion  with 
the  gardener,  she  insisting  upon  having  certain  work  done  in  a 
certain  way,  he  standing  to  it  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  ordered  it 
done  in  another.     East  Lynne,  I,  257. 

b)  With  fo  Me  in  the  sense  of  to  take  care  usage  is  divided. 

L     When   you   are   an  earl,  see  to  it  that  you  are  a  better  one  than  I 

have  been.  Little  Lord,  189. 
See   to   it   that    I    have    not    again    to  complain  to  you  about  this 

matter.  Con.  Dotle,  Ref.,  95. 
We    most   see   to    it   that   our  fighting  machine  is  a  safeguard  and 

not  a  delusion.     Daily  Chron. 
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ii.     Yon     mnst    see   that  yon   get     'Wilsbach'*    incaDdescent   bnniers. 

Daily  News. 
(The   officer)    visits    a   corporation,  college,  chnrch  or  other  honse 

to  examine  into  the  maDDer  in  which  it  is  condncted  and  see  that 

its  laws  and  regnlations  are  dniy  observed  and  executed.  Webst., 

i.  V.  visitation. 
See  that  everything  is  in  readiness.     Mas.,  §  192,  N. 
As  for  the  child  he  would  see  that  it  was  cared  for.     Sil.  Mark., 

Ch.  XIII,  105. 
I  will  see  that  your  suggestion  is  carried  out.     Punch. 

c)  We  also  find  the  subordinate  statement  announced  after 
to  answer,  but  then  the  conjunction  that  is  omitted,  which  confers 
on  the  subordinate  statement  a  more  or  less  independent  character. 

I    answer  for    it^   the  next  (batch)  shall  be  as  good.     Sil.  Mark., 

Ch.  XI,  86. 
ril  answer  for  it ,  you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  his  glory.  School 

FOR  SCANU.  Ill,   1. 
I'll  answer  forH^  I'll  not  be  wanting  in  that.     ib. 

d)  With  other  verbs  this  announcing  of  the  subordinate  statement 
is  but  rarely  met  with. 

Will  Stutely  insisted  upon  it  that  he  must  be  rechristened.  Robin 
Hood. 

Note.  Subordinate  statements  can ,  however ,  be  freely  referred 
to  by  preposition  -{-  anticipating  this  (that). 

Tou  have  been  my  right  hand ,  my  dear  Miss  Wood.  But  it*s  come 
to  this,  that  I  can't  afford  myself  a  right  hand.  Et.  Wom. , 
Ch.  XL 

41.  Subordinate  questions,  whether  they  correspond  to  questions 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second  kind ,  are  mostly  placed  immediately  after 
the  preposition  (Ch.  XTV,  I,  d).    See  also  Paul,  Princ,  §  119. 

All  depends  upon  whether  they  manage  affairs  well.     Marr.  '). 
That  depends  on  how  you  fix  your  standard  of  public  men.    Mid., 

Ch.  XLVI,  344. 
Until  Evangeline  spoke  to  her  mother,  I  had  not  thought  of  whom 

Mr.  Perceval  would  take  in  to  dinner.     Our  Man.  Nat.,  58. 
They  began  to  talk  of  what  a  dreadful  storm  it  had  been  the  night 

before.    Dickens. 


»)    Paul,  Primc,  §  119. 


Ttie  preposttion  is  occasioaally  suppressed. 

Too    are    so    perfectlv    nocoascions    how    exacting  yon   reBll;  are. 

Sbim,  I,  Cb.  VII,"  28. 
I  am  stire  I  never  thought  ffhy  I  cried.     Cop.,  Cb.  IV,  22b. 

This  seems  to  be  the  regular  practice  before  subordinate  questions 
that  are  introduced  by  if. 

AdviM  if  this  be  worth  attempting.     Mas.,  §  250. 

Note.  Of  very  freqaeot  occurrence  is  the  nse  of  the  prepoBitioDol 
word-groap  at  to.  It  seems  almoBt  r^pilarly  to  take  the  place 
of  about. 

I  apecalated  very  much  at  to  what  sort  of  a  persoD  he  would  torn 

oat  to  be.    Bbko,  4. 
George   daily   made   inqniries   a»   to  how  the  engine  was  working. 

Cassbll'b  Mod.  Scoool  Rbasbbs. 
He    began    to    study    diligently    a»   to  how  he  conld  beet  improve 

the  means  employed  in  carrying  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  ships,  ib. 
He    began    to  reflect  a*  to  whether  or  no  he  Ehoald  call  opon  ber. 

Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  35. 
She  felt  corioas  as  to  how  he  would  take  her  remark.     Et.  Wok., 

Ch.  XVI. 

42.  Also  substantive  clauses  are  placed  immediately  after  the 
preposition,  entirely  in  conformity  with  Dutch  practice- 

I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  have. 

43.  Infinitive  clauses  are  never  announced  in  any  way,  and  the 
typical  preposition  is  suppressed,  except  in  the  case  of  fo.  (Ch- XVIII 
and  XI2.) 

The  Ministers  were  desirons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 

Clive.     Olive,  540ft. 
Henry  was  driven  to  conclnde  a  peace.  Gbebk  ,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  312. 

44-  Gerund-clauses,  which  in  many  cases  alternate  with  infinitive- 
clauses,  are  placed  after  the  preposition  (Ch.  XIX). 

He    was  heartily  desirons  of  retomiDg  with  the  young   man.     Jos. 

AsDBEws,  I,  Ch.  XVn,"48. 
I  thought  o/ going  home  to  dress.     Pekd.,  1,  Cu.  XXIX,  316. 
She    woald   be   driven   to   supporting   life  apon  such  birds  as  she 

conld  catcb.    Uees.  Will.,  Ch.  XI,  UO. 
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OBJECTS  OF  COMPOUND  PREDICATES. 

45.  A  (pro)noun  may  be  the  object  of  a  compound  predicate 
consisting  of  two  (or  more)  verbs,  requiring  different  kinds  of  object , 
or  prepositional  objects  with  different  prepositions. 

I    must   have    a    woman    that  can   spnpathise  with,   and  appreciate 

me.     Brown.,  Soul's  Trag.  ,  II. 
Such   a    nature    must    comprehend   you,    accompany  and   testify  of 

your  greatness,     ib. 
They    had    assembled    to  take  leave  of,   to  see  perhaps  for  the  last 

time,  their  nearest  and  dearest     III.  Lond.  News. 
If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy  a  bent,  you  will  the 

more    want    some   mild   and  affectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and 

console  you.     Riv. ,  V,  1. 
Men    should    look  painfully  for ,   and   trust  to  arrive  eventually  at , 

what  you  call  the  trae  principle  at  bottom.  Brown.,  Soul*s  Trag.,  II. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Attributiyeadnominal  ai^uncts  are  used: 

a)  to  distinguish  one  person  or  thing,  or  one  group  of  persons  or 
things,  from  another  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  case  they  are  called 
restrictive,  and  may  be: 

1)  classifying,   e.g.:    tollmen;    black  swans;   red  ink;  such 
measures, 

2)  individualizing,  e.  g.:  m/  father's  house;  thebook6/Me 
window;  these  children;  our  soldiers. 

b)  to  give  some  secondary  information  about  a  person  or  thing, 
or  a  group  of  persons  or  things.  In  this  case  they  are  called 
continuative.  Instances  are  seen  in:  Immortal  Shakespeare ;  that 
troublesome  hoy;  ihre  books;  Edward  YII,  king  of  England;  one  man; 
sewerd  women. 

This  differentiation  will  prove  to  be  useful  in  discussing  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  and  of  the  relative  pronouns.  See  also  Dkw 
Hebtog,  Nederl.  Spraakk.,  I,  §  88;  Paul,  Princ,  §  97. 

2.  Besides  the  words  used  in  Dutch  as,  or  in,  attributive  adnominal 
adjuncts,  English  has  the  gerund.    (Ch.  XIX.) 

My  HDcIe  defrayed  all  my  travelling  expenses. 
He    seldom    lost    an    occasion    of    toounding    his    feelings.      Cop., 
Ch.  VII,  47b. 

APPOSITIONS. 

3.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts  it  is 
especially  those  termed  appositions  which  require  a  detailed 
discussion. 
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In  English  appositions  are  of  three  kinds. 

o)  They  are  merely  another  designation  of  what  is  expressed 
by  their  head-word;  e.g.:  Joan  of  Arc ^  the  Mdd  of  Orleans;  John 
Smithy  the  Town-clerk, 

Their  doctrines  tended  to  produce  an  evil  a  hundred  times  more 
formidable,  anarchy.     Mac*,  Re  vol.,  316a. 

h)  They  denote  the  substance  or  the  persons  or  things  to  which 
a  noun  expressing  a  quantity ,  a  number  or  a  measure  refers;  e.g.: 
a  few  persons  J  a  little  wine,  a  dozen  shirts;  a  pound  reward. 

c)  They  denote  a  specimen  of  what  is  expressed  by  their  head- 
word; e.g.:  the  river  Rhine. 

4.     0  b  8.  I.     Not  all  word-groups  in  which  one  noun  modifies  another ,. 

afford  instances  of  apposition. 
Thus    we    have  no  apposition  in. such  word-groups  as  king  Alfred ^ 

his   clergyman    cousin,    the    minstrel   boy,    etc.,  any  more  than  in 

the  following:  Edward  VII y  king  of  England;  the  king,  a  trained 

theologian;  etc. 
In    the  former  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second  like  an  ordinary 

adjective,    and    in   the  latter  the  second  noun  with  its  modifiers 

represents  an  undeveloped  clause.    (Ch.  XXI.) 
But  when  the  modifying  noun  is  accompanied  by  qualifiers  of  such 

narrowing    force   that  it  has  become  as  restricted  in  meaning  a& 

a    proper    name,   we  may  often  consider  it  with  equal  propriety 

an  apposition  as  an  undeveloped  clause. 

Edward  VII,  the  present  king  of  England. 

He,  too,  robbed  the  throne  from  the  king,  his  father,  HenrtEsm., 
II,  Ch.  II,  166. 

The  noun  to  which  an  apposition  of  the  first  kind  refers,  is  mostly 
in  the  common  case,  but  may  also  be  in  the  genitive. 

I  am  not  yet  of  Percy*B  mind ,  the  Hotspur  of  the  north.  Hknry  ^ 
IV,  A,  II,  4,  115. 

For  further  details  see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Apposition  of  the  first  kind  is  not  confined  to  nouns  or  pronouns. 
It  is  also  found  between  a  clause  and  an  anticipatory  or  recapit- 
ulatory pronoun  referring  to  it     Ch.  II  and  III. 

In  general  we  find  it  wherever  a  term,  saying,  etc.  is  followed  by 
an  explanatory  equivalent.  (5.) 

The  estate  was  encumbered  —  burdened  with  debts. 


The  relation  between  wbat  is  expreised  by  the  words  in  collocations 
coDtainioft  appositiona  of  the  second  and  third  kinds  is  one  which 
is  Bometiojes  expressed  also  : 
.  by  genitive  inllection  either  in  present  or  in  older  English ,  or  in  one 
or  more  of  the  kindred  langnages.  Compare  a  poMnd'i  worth  of 
frnil  with  a  pound  reiranl :  eiy'it  hundred  miln  with  eahta  hund 
miia;  two  Aousand  iteps  with  duo  mitlia  paiiaum;  TuMtdi  fair 
rmtr  with  Ma  fair  raw  TtMtd. 

■  by  the  preposition  of.  Compsre  a  huitdred  bo(At  with  hundrttU  of 
booki ;  tht  town  of  Coloftu  with  tht  river  Shimt. 

It  is  with  this  rariety  of  expression  that  we  shall  be  chiefly  *sod- 
cemed  in  the  following  discosBions. 

.  Appositiona  of  the  third  kind  are  practically  changed  into  thou  of 
the  first  kind  when  the  head-word  is  preceded  by  a  modifier , 
Boch  as  a  poBsessive,  or  a  demonstrative  prononn ,  which  marks 
off  iodiTidoals  of  a  class  as  strictly  as  proper  names. 

Do  yoa  think  this  man  Horrur  is  innocent?  Sbgri..  Holu. ,  Blce 
Cabbunclb. 

The  preposition  of  in  word-groups  replacing  appositions  of  the 
second  kind  is  partitive,  in  those  replacing  appositions  of 
the  third  kind,  specializing  in  meaning. 

Specializing  of  is  very  widely  nsed  in  English,  also  in  collocations 
where  there  is  not  a  corresponding  apposition-con stmcti on. 

He  had  been  arrested  on  snspicion  of  the  crime  of  Arson.  Ord. 
OF  Rich.  Fet.,  Ch.  V,  34. 

It  is  often  fonnd  to  replace  other  prepositions.  Thus  in  What  twr« 
her  opportunitiei  of  obaerving  (Etbbn.  WoM.  ,  Ch.  XVII),  it  has 
ousted  for,  which  is  the  preposition  proper  to  opportunity  and  is 
also  found  after  this  nonn  with  eqnal  frequency,  e.  g.  in  II gave 
her  better  opportitnitiee   for  uging  her  effe».     Etebk.   Wom  ,   Ch.  XIII. 

As  to  the  ase  of  of  before  gemnds  and  gemnd-clansessee  Ch.  XIX; 
for  the  rest  the  discussion  of  specializing  of  belongs  to  the 
chapter  treating  of  the  use  of  prepositions. 


APPOSITIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  KIND. 

5.    The  occasioD  of  the  use  of  appositions  of  the  first  kind  is  the 
want  on   the  part  of  the  speaker   to  supplement  the   inadequate 
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designation  of  the  head-word  as  to  the  person(s)  or  thingfs)  he  is 
thinking  about.  They  are,  therefore,  often  preceded  by  explanatory 
words  or  phrases,  such  as  or,  namely,  toioit,  that  is,  that  is  to  say. 

Note.     That  is  mostly  follows  the  apposition ;  when  it  precedes « 

it  is  generally  written  t.  e,  (—  id  est) 
Also  to  wit  is  occasionally  fonnd  after  the  apposition. 
Namely   is    often  written   viz.,  especially  before  enumerations. 
Viz.   is   short   for   videlicet;   the  z  of  viz.   is   representative   of  the 

symbol   3 ,  which  anciently  terminated  abbreviations :  compare  oz. 

for  ounce{s), 

I    passed    some    time    in  Poets*  Comer,   which  occupies  an  end  of 

one  of  the  transepts ,  or  cross  aisles  of  the  Abbey.    Sketch-Book* 

Westminst.  Abb. 
Anticipating    these    remarks    I    have   to   say  in  reply  that  the  two 

chief  personages  in  my  story ,  natiiely  Lord  Carlyon  and  his  wife, 

are   drawn    strictly    from    the   life.     Mar.    Corellt,  Murder  of 

Delicia,  Introd.  Note. 
There    is    now    ample    accommodation  for  them  here,  no  less  than 

five  hospital  ships  being  available,  viz.     Maine,  Spartan,  Nubia, 

Lismore  and  Avoca.     Daily  Chron. 
Apart  from  the  ordinary  antipathy  to  inactivity  on  the  field,  there 

are    two    special    causes    for   the   present  fdming  —  to  wit,   the 

indignity    of  the   Colenso    reverse,    and    the  knowledge  that  our 

comrades-in-arms  must  be  becoming  sorely  pressed  in  Ladysmith. 

Daily  Cbron. 
In  the  ^Crown  of  Life*  Mr.  Gissing  in  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 

pages    not   only   uses  one-third  more  foreign  words  —  eighty,  to 

wit,  but  [etc.].     Lit,  World. 
She    insisted    upon    our  establishing   a  servant  in  livery  —  a  boy, 

that  is,  of  about  sixteen.     Sam.  Titm. ,  Ch.  X,  119. 
They  set  up  as  their  leader  a  pious  man,  a  Mohammedan  prophet, 

whom  they  called  the  Madhi ,  that  is  the  Reformer.    York  Powell, 

Life  of  Ch.  Gordon. 
The  three  principal  self-governing  colonies,  t.  e.  Canada,  Australia 

and  New  Zealand,  withhold  their  support 
He    directed    that    in   memory  of  his  great  actions  Calcutta  should 

thenceforward    be    called    Alliganore,    that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of 

God.     Clive,  514*. 

APPOSITIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  KIND. 

6.  Appositions  of  the  second  kind  are  found  after  a  limited  number 
of  words: 

a)  regularly  after  many ,  little  ^Xi^  few,  which  assume  the  character 
of  collective  noyins  when  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article;  e^r*:  o 
great  many  chiMren,  a  little  wine,  a  few  houses. 
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Note.  Iq  ordinary  English  many,  when  used  as  acollectiTe  noun, 
is  mostij  preceded  by  the  adjective  gr^at^  less  frequently  by 
good;  but  io  the  colloqnial  and  vnlgar  language  we  also  find 
many  in  this  fanction  withont  either  of  these  adjectives. 

Ton  give  me  a  mamy  letters  to  post.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  V,  84. 
What  a  many  stones!     SiL.  Marn.,  Ch.  XVI,  128. 
It  takes  a  many  years  before  a  doctor  can  understand  everybody's 
symptoms.     Mad.  LsBOUXy  Ch.  XI. 

b)  sometimes  after  dozen  and  score  f  which,  although  sometimes 
slightly  approximating  to  numerals ,  are  essentially  felt  as  collective 
nouns. 

1)  Dozen  is  mostly  followed  by  an  apposition,  i.  e.  constructed 
without  the  preposition  of,  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article  or  a  definite  numeral.  Also  when  an  indefinite  numeral 
precedes,  of  is  not  seldom  absent.  Only  when  no  qualifier  precedes, 
is  dozen  regularly  followed  by  of.    Sattlbb  ,  E.  S. ,  XVI. 

i.     Rawdon  related  a  dozen  amusing  anecdotes.    Van.  Fair  ,  Ch.  XXII,  232. 
A    dozen  or  so  years  ago    he   may  have  been  rather  striking  in  the 

barber's-block  style.     Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  X. 
He  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  him  two  dozen  plovers' eggs.  Chamb.^). 

ii.     No    man  ever  told  one  great  truth  that  I  know ,  without  the  help 

of  a  good  dozen  of  lies  at  least.     Browx.  ,  Soul's  Trao.  ,  II. 
Better    she,    my    dear,    than  a  black    Mrs.    Sedley,  and  a  dozen  of 

mahogany  grandchildren.     Van.  Fair,  I.  Ch.  VI,  54. 
The  closet  Was  furnished  with  a  table ,  three  chairs  and  a  book-case , 

containing     a     couple    of    dozen    of    law-boohs.     Mbes.     Will., 

Ch.  XV,  154. 
He  had  three  dozen  of  eggs  from  Alice.     Marryat  *j. 

iii.     A  few  dozen  very  ancient  coin  were  turned  up.     Cuamb.  ^). 
I  wonder  hoio  many  dozen  times  I  read  them.     Trollope  M. 

iv.     I  saw  some  dozens  of  these  little  animals.     Meowin  ^). 

I  made  a  very  satisfactory  meal  out  of  some  dozens  of  large  white 
crabs.     Chamb.  ^). 

V.     I  have  told  you  so  dozens  of  times.     Mas. 

Half-ck-dozen  is  not  followed  by  of  but  half-dozen  mostly  is. 

i.     There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  obstacUs,  which  yon  might  have  come 
to  grief  over.     Gordon  Holmes  ,  Harv.  of  Sin  ,  50. 


»)    Battler  ,  E.  S. ,  XVI ;    >)  Murray. 
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He  could  sing  scores  of  soDgs  io  half-a-dozen  Languages,     Pend.  ,  I, 

Ch.  XXII,  230. 
He  had  Dot  read  half-a-dozen  lines,  when  the  expressioD  of  his  face 

began  to  change.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  3006. 

ii.     We  ought  not  to  be  mealy-mouthed  in  regard  to  a  ruffian  who  has 

committed  a  half-dozen  of  assavlts.     Times. 
Our    half-dozen   of  fellow-guests   crept  shylj  out  of  his  way.    John 

Hal.,'Ch.  XVII,  165. 
Indeed ,  who  is  there  that  walks  London  streets ,  but  can  point  out 

a  half-dozen   of  men  living  on  who  knows  what.     Van.  Faib,  I, 

Ch.  XVII,  18*0. 

iii.     He  wrote  a  half-dozen  lines.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  397. 

They  were  a  mother  and  some  half-dozen  children.    DoM.  Stor.  ,  B,  63. 
The  half-dozen  boarders  had  all  made*8ome  sort  of  attempt  at  evening- 
dress.     Etkrn.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XI. 

2)  Score  seems  to  be  constructed  with  of  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
when  preceded  by  either  the  indefinite  article  or  an  indefinite  numeral; 
when  modified  by  a  definite  numeral,  of  is  mostly  absent  Only 
when  no  qualifier  precedes,  is  score  regularly  constructed  with  of. 

i.     Many    an    earKs   son   will   be  glad  to  be  in  his  place  a  score  years 
hence.    Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  I,  7b. 
Think    you   it   will  matter  a  few  score  years  hence?    Henht  Esm., 

II,  Ch.  XV,  290. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  score  years  it  would  cease  to  exist  altogether. 
Pend.  II.  Ch.  XXIV.  269. 

ii.     If  measures  are  not  taken  for  its  preservation ,  the  African  elephant 

will  in  a  score  of  years  become  extinct.     Titbits. 
You've  got  me  out  of  a  score  of  scrapes.    Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  XITI,  124. 
He   succumbed    in    three   days   to   a  chill  a  sportsman  most  have 

resisted  successfully  a  score  of  times.     Marc,  I,  Ch.  I,  4. 
Shepherd's    Inn    was    but   a    few   score   of  yards   off.     Fend..   II, 

Ch.  XXVIII,  309. 
He    had    looked   at   the  clock  many  scores  of  times.     Van.  Faib,  I, 

Ch.  XXn,  226. 
I    have    seen    viamy  scores  of  pair  of  eyes  ogling  that  box  as  thej 

performed  before  it.     ib. ,  I.  Ch.  XIV,  141. 
Many   score   of  Regnlus's    comrades  had    found    their  way  back  to 

Brussels,     ib.,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  344. 

iii.     At  the  day  appointed  he  turns  me  at  three-score  years  and  tea  adrift 
upon  the  earth.     Never  too  Late.  I,  Ch.  IX,  97. 
They  killed  all  save  some  two  score  Sikh  troops.     Rev.  op  Sit. 


We  msde  easy  jonraeys  of  Dot  abore  seven  or  eight  tcore  miles  a  day. 
Swirr,  VoT.  TO  Bbobu.,  Ch.  II,  144a. 

iv,     1  wus  past  fourti-ore  of  i/tan.     Pepvs,  Duiy '). 
r.     As  we  snid  »cor«t  0/  ;/^ri.     All  Yub'). 

Tbere  emerged  frnm  ji^orM  of  In/^-tlrMtt  iDDnmerabU  people, 
Chhwtm.  Car. 

c)  sometimes  after  hundred ,  ihouBcmd  and  milium ,  which ,  tboug'h 
sometimes  partly  or  wholly  used  as  collective  nouns,  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  felt  as  Dumerals- 

1)  Hundred  and  thoutam/  are  regularly  constructed  without  of 
when  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  or  a  definite  numeral.  Tbis 
is  also  the  case  when  the  indefinite  article  Is  ousted  by  another 
qualifier,  such  as  the  definite  article,  a  demonstrative  or  possessive 
pronoun,  and  when  tens  or  units  follow. 

When  not  preceded  by  any  modifier,  they  are  pure  nouns  and, 
consequently .  require  of  before  the  following  noun. 

Usage  is  divided  when  they  are  preceded  by  an  Indefinite  numeral* 
but  the  0/"- construction  seems  to  be  the  exception. 

i.     a   handred    (thoDSand)    poaodg;    one  (two,  etc.)  bnsdred  (thonsaDd) 
poDudg;    the    (these,    onr)    hnodred   (thoaBand)   ponDds;    three 
hnndred  (ihoasand)  aod  fifty-foar  pounds, 
ii.    hnadreda  (tboasBodG)  of  ponnds. 
iii.  The   life  of  Qneea    Victoria  with  several  hundred  illustrationt.     Lit. 

WoiLD. 

Braach-Lines    have    been    pnshed  for  many  hundred  miles  ia  vorions 

directioDS.     Times. 
If   we   had    kept  to  that  policy,  a  good  many  thousand  people,  dow 

dead,  wOnld  be  alive.     Oc,  Ch.  II,  41. 
Of  mut'y  Ihojtsand  fighting  men  went  home  bnt  five  bandied.  Motl., 

Rise,  I,  Ch.  I.  7a. 
The  storm-wsve  from  the  sea  drowned  wmto/ (AbtMond />«o/i/tf.  Qbaph. 

iv.  We  have  really  bat  a  fexe  hundreds  of  tvords  with  which  to  describe 
any  hDman  being  at  all.     Katb.  Laud.,  I,  Oh.  I,  7. 

On  all  the  floors  were  piles  of  boobs  to  the  amoaot  of  JonuMouMtMfs 
of  vo/ame».     Chci.  ,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  3106. 

As  there  are  some  thoueands  of  Bakers,  and  some  hundreds  of  Henry 
Bakers  in  this  city  of  ours ,  it  is  not  eaay  to  restore  lost  property 
to  any  one  of  ibero.    Sheki..  Hoi.m.,  BtOE  Cabbdkcle. 

•)    8*tTHK,  E.8.,  XVI. 
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In  stating  indefinite  multiples  of  ten  thousand  and  a  hundred 
thousand  J  both  ten  (or  hundred)  and  thousand  are  treated  as  nouns, 
and,  consequently  followed  by  of,  when  no  modifier  precedes ;  usage 
is   divided   when   the  multiple  is  denoted  by  an  indefinite  numeral. 

i.     There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nonccmfonnistayfho&repsssionBtelj 

loDgiDg  that  it  may  come  to  that.     Rev.  of  Rev. 
ii.    From    ten   to   twelve  million  pounds  of  cheese  are  said  te  be  sold 

every    year,    to    an    amount    of  sevetcU   hundreds  of  thousands  of 

guilders,     Drie  Talen,  XVII,  151. 
iii.  The    money    and  jewels,    to    the  value  of  several  hundred  thousand 

pounds,  were  conveyed  to  Frankfort.     Stof. ,  Handl. ,  I,  52. 

In  vulgar  English  thousand  is  occasionally  found  with  of  when  it 
is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  Sattler  (E.  S. ,  XVI)  quotes 
the  following  instances: 

Then  he  was  down  upon  him  like  a  thousand  of  bricks.  All.  Tkar. 
He*d  be  down  on  me  like  a  thousand  of  bricks.     Punch. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  of  being  absent  after  the  plural 
thousands  not  preceded  by  any  modifier: 

There  are  thousands  now  |  Such  women,  Teknyson,  Princ,  PmoL.» 
1.  27. 

Note.  In  such  a  sentence  as  Several  hundred  of  the  enemy* $  horse» 
have  been  captured  (Times)  ,  hundred  is ,  of  course ,  used  absolutely 
in  like  manner  as  in  four  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horses.  In  this 
sentence  the  word-group  of  the  enemy's  horses  must^  therefore, 
be  understood  to  modify  the  noun  horses,  which  is  suppressed 
after  the  numeral. 

2)  Million,  when  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  or  a  definite 
numeral,  is  mostly  constructed  without  of,  but  not  unfirequently 
with  of.  When  another  numeral  follows,  of  is  regularly  absent;  it 
is  regularly  used  when  an  indefinite  multiple  is  meant. 

• 

i.     In    the    Transvaal  a  million  natives  lived  peaceably  in  the  midst  of 

them.     Oc,  Ch.  UI,  46. 
The    result    was    to    increase  the  electorate  from  135000  to  over  a 

million  voters  with  nearly  two  millions  of  votes.     TiMis. 
There    are    about  Jifteen    hundred  million  human  beings  alive  to-day. 

Kath.  Laid.,  I,  Ch.  I,  7. 
I  can  take  a  million  million  shapes,  and  yet  remain  uoalteraUy  the 

same.     Sorr.  of  Sat.,  II,  Ch.  XL,  260. 
ii.    Less    than    a    million  of  tons    are    produced  in  a  year.     Hist.,  Ip 

Ch.  m,  312. 
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Tn    1875    more  than  a  thousand  mUliofu  of  letters  were  delivered  in 

the  United  Kingdom.    8h.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  16. 
There  were  ooly  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  Englaod,    Scotland 

and  Ireland  taken  together.    Hist.,  I,  Ch.  in,  278. 

iii.  When  James  the  Second  reigned,  England  contained  betweei)  five 
million  and  fhe  million  Jioe  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  Hibt.,  I , 
Ch.  Ill,  279. 

iv.    Even  intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  containing 
several  millions  of  souls.    Hist.  ,  I ,  Ch.  Ill ,  278. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures,  Milton  '). 

After  ?icUf  a  million  the  preposition  of  seems  to  be  mostly  absent. 

These  things  correspond  to  the  infinitely  complex  perscmal  needa 
of  half  a  million  people.    Look.  Backw.  Ch.  XVII,  85. 

Liverpool  contains  nearly  half  a  million  people,  Charlottb  U. 
Mason. 

When  followed  by  half,  or  some  other  fractional  number,  million 
in  the  ma.iority  of  cases  takes  of    Sattleb,  E.  S.,  II. 

i.     The   capital   still   had   a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Hist.  I, 

Ch.  Ill,  278. 
At  present  near  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required  yearly. 

ib.,  I.  Ch.  Ill,  313. 
The    number    of   letters    included    some  Jive  millions  and  a  half  of 

franked  letters,     6h.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  16. 

ii.     At  Warrington   and   Stockport  the  wells  yield  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  gallons  every  day.     Chambers  ^). 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  working  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
be   more    than  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  annum  gpreater 
than  that  of  the  Panama  route.     Times. 

Note.  What  has  been  said  about  million  presumably  applies  also 
to  billion ,  trillion ,  etc.  and  to  myriad.  These  words ,  however , 
are  comparatively  rare  in  ordinary  literature,  so  that  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  there  is  any  established  usage  about  the 
way  in  which  they  are  constructed. 

i.     Over  three  billions  of  herrings  are  taken  out  of  the  North-Sea  every 
year.     Sua.  Less.,  I,  Ch.  XXXIV,  117. 
The    atmosphere    which  surrounds  our  earth  is  estimated  to  weigh 
one  hundred  thousand  billions  of  tons.     Young,  Arithm. 


I)    MiTZH. ,  1 ,  806 ;    3}    Sattlbb,  £.  S.,  II. 
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It    gives    an    annual    absorption    of  nearly   a  billum  and  a  half  of 
gcUloriB  in  England  and  Wales.     Chamb.  *)• 

ii.  My  worshippers  live  on  through  a  myriad  worlds  j  a  myriad  phases. 
Sorb,  op  Sat.,  II,  Ch.  XI,  258. 

7-  Ob 8.  I.  Multiples  of  dozen ^  score ^  hundred,  thousand  and  mUlian 
regularly  stand  without  the  mark  of  the  plural  in  constructions 
without  of  mostly  with  the  mark  of  the  plural  in  constructions 
with  of  The  discussion  of  these  details  belongs  to  the  province 
of  another  chapter. 

n.  In  the  case  of  the  multiple  being  denoted  by  some,  the  construction 
with  of  with  the  noun  in  the  plural  number  is  necessary  to 
preclude  ambiguity,  i.  e.  the  possibility  of  some  being  taken  in 
the  sence  of  about.  Thus  some  has  probably  the  meaning  of  about 
in :     A  Id  worth  was  built  some  dozen  years  ago.     Harpbr's  Mao.^. 

The  following  sentence  is  ambiguous: 

He  had  lost  some  score  of  guineas  after  dinner.  Van.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  XIV,  150. 

in.     All    the   other  collective  nouns  denoting  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 

number,    and    also    all   nouns    denoting   a  quantity,   require  the 

preposition  of 
Note  especially: 
cent     The     total     of    foreigners    in    Stepney    was   54.130.     That 

proportion    was    about    18.2   per   cent  of  foreigners  to  the  whole 

population.     Times. 

deal  in  the  collocations  a  great  deal  or  a  good  deal,  which  express 
the  same  as  to  quantity  what  a  great  many  and  a  good  mamf  do 
as  to  number. 

He  gave  me  a  great  (good)  deal  of  trouble. 

In  colloquial  and  vulgar  language  a  deal  corresponds  to  a  many^ 
but  is  more  frequent. 

We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night.     Chribtm.  Car. 

TV.  In  the  following  quotation,  cited  by  Sattler  (E.  S.,  XVI »  47, 
Note),  the  absence  of  of  is  most  probably  due  to  the  hony  or 
slovenliness  proper  to  many  mercantile  correspondents,  or  to 
oversight  of  the  compositor. 


1)    Sattler,  E.  S.,  II:    »)  ib.  E.  S.,  XVI. 
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Tbe   followiag   srticlee   aUo   figure   lu^y:  !■/,  tons  of  mnsUrd, 

1%  toDB  of  pepper,  lil6  bottiei pictUi,  8000  ftMUwrdMM,  30  ton* 

lalt  cod  and  ling.     Good  Words. 
V.      In    CnArcEB    we    Rad    namerons    instancea   of  appoiition  when 

present  EngliEb  bas  the  oODBtrnctiOQ  with  of, 
1    bnddo    lever    than    a  hard  aU  \   That  goode  lief  mj  wyf  hadde 

herd  this  tale.    Cant.,  B.,  1.  8084. 
Ood    yeve    this   monk   a   ihoutand  lail   quad  j/ttr]   ib.,    1.   1628. 

{lait  ^  load,  quad  =  bad,) 

S.  Contrary  to  Dutcb  practice,  apposition  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rulo  after  nouns  denoting  a  measure-  Tbe  following  quotations 
contain  instances: 

I  had  twenty  pounds  reward.     0.  GissiNO,  Evk'b  Baksom,  Ch.  XVL 
He  was  to  hare  twelM  guiiuai  a  year  wagei.     Croku  ,  Tsbie  Adt. 
Thirty  ponnds  and  twenty-five  guineas  a  yeu  m»At  fi/ty-tix  poimda 
Jvt  Ailtingt  Englith  money.     Vic,  Ch.  XI. 

%.    When  the  measure  Is  one  of  distance  or  duration,  theordinary 
English  practice  is  to  place  the  name  of  the  measure  in  the  genitive. 
Tbe  man's  face  was  within  a  han^i  breoM  of  her  own.  Rtr.,  207. 
There  was  a  moment's  paate  of  complete  silence.     Harc.  ,  I   40. 

Thus  also  in  stating  the  magnitude  of  other  matters  varying  as 
to  tbe  length  of  a  period. 

He  has  a  right  to  claim  »ix  yeare'  arrtan.  Niuht  akd  Mobn.,  470. 
He  owed  m^  fifteen  month'  rent.    Addl.,  II,  Cb.  U,  35. 
The  same  practice  is  occaaionally  observed  when  the  measure  is 
one  of  another  description,  but  only  when  it  is  a  particular  noun 
which  stands  after  the  name  of  tbe  measure. 

Tuienty-fioe  pounds'  weight  of  biltong.     Sol.  Mm. ,  68. 

Gave  them  a  chain  of  tnttve  mark*'  wti^  |  All  as  he  light«d  down. 

Harm.,  I.  xt. 
Bny  a  ihAling't  worth  of  stamps.  Bell  op  St.  Paul's,  I,  Ch.  VI,  85. 
He  had  chosen  a  shawl  of  about  thirty  thillings'  oalnt,    Mas.  Qass., 

CRANf.,  Cb.  Xin,  98. 
The  largest  of  the  caravels  did  not  eiceed  eeveaty  toni'  burden.  Fuse, 

Ifr    Oba.  I.     Iq  stating  a  measure  of  weight,  the  noun  iMyftt  is  mostly 
left    out,    as    being    redundant,  and  the  name  of  the  measure  is 
placed   in    the  ooinmon  case,  the  result  being  the  ordinaiy  con- 
stmctioa  with  the  preposition  of. 
He  bought  three  pounds  of  tugar, 

FOCFTSKA ,  A  Grammar  of  LaU  Modtm  English.     L  13 
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Also  burden  is  not  seldom  snppressed. 

A  ship  of  300  tons.    Annand. 

A  ship  that  will  carry  three  hundred  tons.     Webst. 

II.  The  nonn  worth ,  on  the  other  hand ,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  before 
the  name  of  the  article(s)  whose  valne  is  described.  It  is  felt- 
to  form  a  kind  of  compound  with  the  name  of  the  unit  in  which 
the  value  is  expressed.  Oomponnds  with  penni/  are ,  accordingly, 
regularly  written  as  one  word ,  those  with  shilling  and  pound  more 
or  less  regularly  with  a  hyphen.  It  should,  furthermore,  be 
observed  that  in  these  expressions  of  value  the  nounj^^nny  is  always 
placed  in  the  singular  number  and  in  the  common  case,  while 
the  noun  shilling^  and  especially  the  noun  pound,  often  stand  without 
the  mark  of  the  genitive  when  multiples  are  meant.  No  mark 
of   inflection    can,    of  course,   be  used  in  notation  with  fig^ures. 

When  the  name  of  the  measure  is  left  in  the  common  case,  the 
noun  worth  must  be  considered  to  stand  in  apposition  to  it 

The  ordinary  practice  is  shown  by  the  following  examples: 
a  penni/worth  [a  halfpennyworth ,  a  sixpennyworth ,  two  pennyworth^ 
a  shilling^ S'worth  ^  five  shillings^ 'Worth{s) ,  a  two-and'Sicpmny'Worth  ^ 
a  pound's  worth ,  fifty  pounds  worth ,  £  100  worth]  of  sometiiing^ 

lu.  The  absence  of  the  mark  of  the  genitive  after  shillings  and  potmdf 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  plurals  in  -« there 
is  no  difference  to  the  ear  between  the  common  and  the  genitive 
case.  This  is  certainly  the  reason  why  we  also  find  it  occasionally 
suppressed  in  collocations  describing  the  measure  of  other  matters. 

The    oldest    clerk    had    not    six   months    more  standing  in  it.     Sam. 

TiTM.,  Ch.  VI,  65. 
Any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  ideal,  would  have  involved  another 

ten  or  fifteen  years  delay.    Sweet,  Hist,  of  Engl.  Sounds,  Prjip.,  11.- 
He's  four  pounds  weight.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XXm,  169^. 
A  ship  of  a  hundred  tons  burden.     Webst. 

IV.     Unusual    is    the  placing  of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  of 
the  thing  measured ,  as  in : 

John  had  but  two  hours  the  start  of  them.    Henby  EsM.,  I,  Ce.  V,  46. 

If.  The  apposition-  and  the  genitive-construction  with  names  of 
measures  mostly  varies  with  one  in  which  the  name  of  the  measure 
preceded  by  o/*,  is  placed  a  f ter  the  noun  denoting  what  is  measured. 
An  exception  must  be  made  with  collocations  containing  worth. 

A  reuHtrd  of  five  pounds  seems  to  be  sufficient. 
At    a  distance  of  some  paces  from  the  water's  edge.     Mm.  Will,. 
Cu.  VIII,  83." 
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After  a  nUnee  of  tome  minuies.    Lite  Int.,  I,  Ch.  I,  25. 
Send  stamps  to  wdue  of  aixpenee.    III.  Lond.  Nbws. 
The  ship  has  a  hurden  of  1000  tons. 

Alao  an  adverbial  construction  with  for  is  sometimes  available  to 
express  approximately  the  same  Idea  as  is  done  by  those  mentioned 
above. 

There  was  tiUna  for  a  few  minute$.   Wbstw.  Ho  I,  Ch.  XXXI,  237^. 

Sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  construction  in  which  the 
name  of  the  measure  is  placed  before  the  name  of  what  is 
measured,  preceded  by  the  preposition  of. 

The  viceroy  has  saDctioned  tiie  constmction  of  550  niUet  ofraUwc^. 

Tnns. 
She  begged  for  an  extra  week  of  holiday.    Hiro  ,  45. 
She  had  twdve  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  fortune,    Hxnrt  Esm.,  m, 

Ch.  in,  339. 

For  ftirther  details  about  the  use  of  this  variety  of  construction 
see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

APPOSITIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  KIND. 

12.  Appositions  of  the  third  kind  are  almost  exclusively  proper 
names  standing  after 

a)  names  of  persons  or  animals. 

Hononr  and  gratitude  which  they  were  coDferring  on  the  hero  Roberts. 

Times. 
The  indemnity  payable  to  the  widow  of  M«  man  JSdS^ar.  Daily  CnaoN. 
Those   who  take  an  interest  in  this  tale  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 

the  brothers  Cheeryble  live.     NiCH.  NiCKL.,  Prkp. 
The  sisters  Bronti,     Adtkrt. 
Mif  friend  Jim.     (Title  of  a  Nov.) 
Rip's  sole  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf    Rip  van  Winkle. 

Thus  also  when  the  head-word  is  not  preceded  by  any  modifier. 

Professor  Osbert  Chadwick  delivered  an  address.     Times. 
The  last  sacraments  were  administered  to  nurse  Pecha,     ib. 
When   sister   Livy   is   married  to  Farmer   Williams^  whe  shall  have 
the  loan  of  his  cyder-press  for  nothing.     Vic. 

The  noun  person  requires  the  construction  with  of 

A    slave    to    the    opium    habit  was  at  West  Ham  yesterday  in  the 
person  of  Harry  Churchill  Diamond.    Daily  Cheon. 

b)  names  of  vessels. 

The' steamer  Ocean  Bride  ^  the  frigate  Scorpion^ 

IS* 
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c)  the  geographical  names  cape,  hillf  mounts  lake,  river. 

Cape    Wrath y    the   hUl   Olympus   (How    to    be  happy,  Ch.  I,  11), 
Mount  Etna,  Lake  Ontario ,  the  river  Thames. 

The  following  quotation  contains  an  instance  of  the  exceedingly 
rare  use  of  the  preposition  of  standing  after  river. 

He  had  a  tedions  bat  easy  water-joarney  down  the  river  of  Rhine. 
Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  X,  230. 

d)  the  names  of  parts  of  speech;  the  nouns  figure,  letter,  mark, 
sign,  etc.;  and  the  nouns  word,  word-group ,  sentence,  clause,  adage, 
motto,  proverb,  saying,  etc. 

The  preposition  'of\  the  verb  'to  do\ 

The  figure  *5*,  the  Utter  V,  the  mark  \  the  sign  ^. 

The  word  ^worth*,  the  word-group  *fn  London^. 

The    music  from  two  fiddles  and  a  piano  also  swells  into  a  band. 

verifying  the  old  adage:  ^In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.*'  Mabr. 

Olla  Podrida. 
It    still    bears    on    its    colours    the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the  proud 

motto  ''Primus  in  Indis".     Clive,  518&. 

Of  is  sometimes  met  with  after  proverb  and  its  synonyms. 

I  will  enter  into  my  history,  as  it  may  prove  a  warning  to  others i 
who  will  not  remember  the  proverb  of  "Let  well  alone**.  Marr. 
Olla  Podrida. 

Note.  In  such  sentences  as  the  following  the  construction  with 
of  does  not ,  of  course ,  replace  apposition : 

The  lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage.     Webst. 

The  draught  cut  the  figure  of  eight  between  our  poor  little  legs. 
First  Happy  Christm. 

e)  the  noun  year. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one  ^ouMond 
and  sixty-six,  the  Normans  and  the  English  came  front  to  front. 
Dick. 

f)  the  nouns  class,  genus,  order,  species,  etc. 

An    animal    belonging  to  the  dats  Insecta  of  Arthropoda.    Mmuur, 

i.  V.  insect^  2. 
The  order  Lacertilia  is  made  op  of  a  certain  number  of  Urge  groups , 

each  of  which  is  called  a  family.     Mivart  *). 


()    MUBBAT,  i.v.  family,  6. 


In  the  above  quotations  the  nouns  standing  after  clasB,  genus ' 
t'tc  are  felt  as  proper  names,  perhaps,  owing  to  their  foreign 
appearance.    If  this  is  not  the  case .  they  are  followed  by  of. 

Latroille  divides  M*  elass  of  IntecU,  as  oow  restricted,  into  alevon 

orders,     Stahk  '). 
The  clojis  f)f  renders  to  which  he  diduds  to  address  big  communications 

Col.,  Fbjekd. 
SometimeB  I  resigned  myself  to  endeBTonring  to  recall  what  tort  of 

boy  1  as«d  to  be  before  I  bit  Mr.  llnrdstone.    Cop.  ,  Ch.  V,  S6. 

Id  the  followii^  quotation  the  noun  standing  after  getma  is,  of 
course,  a  proper  name;  but  then  there  is  evidently  an  elUpsia. 

The  days  of  tht  gmat  Jawittr  Sharp  were  over  in  this  bonmgh. 
Disraeli,  Comnosbt^j. 

Note.    In  Older  English  words  of  this  description  conid ,  howerer, 

be  freely  followed  by  sppoBitioo. 
Bnt    teltetb    me    what    miatsr    mm   ye    beeo.     Cant.,    A,    1.  1710. 

(miller  men  =  sort  of  ni«i). 
He  DSTer  yet  do  Tilleinye  ne  sayde  |  In  all  his  lyf,  unto  n«  mmur 

wight,     ib.,  A,  1.  71. 

13.  Sometimes  the  proper  name  is  placed  before  the  cla8S*noun. 
This  is  done 

a)  regularly  when  the  class-noun  is  boya,  girla  or  faamily  and 
the  proper  name  is  common  to  the  persons  referred  to. 

The  CaxUm  girh  (Stop,  .  Leesb.  vooa  Aanvakgskl.  ,  3) ,  (A«  Lojtui 
boy*  (Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  II,  83),  the  Cratchit  famUy  (Chkistm.  Car. 
Ill,  60). 

The  same  practice  is  also  observed  with  the  noun  brotkers  in 
stating  the  name  of  a  firm. 

The  failure  of  the  firm  of  Baring  brothen. 

h)  occasionally  when  the  class-noun  is  a  geographical  name, 
especially:  city,  field,  river,  town. 

I  don't  know  that  the  Qaeen  is  the  better,  or  her  enemies  the 
worse  for  me,  since  we  parted  last  in  Dublin  city.  Westw.  Hoi, 
Ch.  XXVm,  213a. 
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He  rode  by  William  the  Conqueror's  side  on  Hcutinga  field,    Hskry 

EsM.,  II,  Ch.  X,  233. 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he  |  Of  famous  London  town,   Co¥rp£R , 

John  Gilpin. 
The  Juba  river.     Times. 

c)  very  rarely  when  the  class-noun  is  any  of  the  words  class , 
kindf  etc. 

He   published   two    of  the   most  absurd  novels  of  the  most  absurd 
novel  kind  that  ever  appeared.  ^Saintsb.  ,  Ninet.  Cent.  ,  Ch.  II ,  82. 

14.  Apposition  is  replaced  by  the  construction  with  of  after  all 
nouns  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  §.  Especial  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  use  of  of 

a)  after  the  bulk  of  geographical  names. 

The   town   of  Paris ,    the  province  of  Holland ,  the  isle  of  Man ,  the 
county  of  Torky  etc. 

b)  after  the  nouns  name^  nickname,  surname,  cognomen,  title, 
firm,  style;  and  the  noun  cry. 

The  name  of  king  was  hatefal  to  the  soldiers.     Mac. 
A  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Dobbin,     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VI,  58. 
A   stout  gentleman   by  the  name  of  Topsawyer,     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  34a. 
He    began    to   win   for  himself  the  famous  sobriquet  of  ^Wake\  the 

Watcher ,  whom  no  man  ever  took  unawares.    Herew.  ,  Ch.  II,  24a. 
The  title  of  king  was  not  revived.     Mac. 
Mr.    Belleyer,    of  the  firm  of  Meyer  Bros,,  Hamburg,  is  about  to 

visit    the    principal    cities    of  the    United    States.     Routlkdoe's 

Business  Letter  Writer,  no.  8. 
He  was  carrying  on  business  under  the  style  of  N,  If.,  Bury  Street, 

London.     Times. 
Hearing  the  loud  cry  of  *a  man  overboard^,     T.  Beale  '). 

Note.     The  preposition  of  is  sometimes  absent  after  {sur)ncane. 

Nothing  could  be  objected  against  his  surname  LUtimer.  Cop., 
Ch.  XXI,  149a. 

Here  the  absence  of  of  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Littmer  represents  a 
kind  of  undeveloped  clause :  his  surname  Ldttimer  being  equivalent 
to  his  name,  which  was  Littimer, 

When  the  other  one  heard  the  name  Robinson,  he  was  very  much 
pleased.    Story  of  Two  Enolishmkk. 


>)    Murray,  i.  v.  cry,  2,  c 
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Tn  this  sentence  the  interpolation  of  of  would  lead  to  misconception  : 
Hm  wuM  of  RobkiMon  would  be  understood  to  mean  RMn9on*9  mouM. 
This  is  also  the  case  in: 

That   kind   of  information  which,  in  our  schools,  usurps  the  wum 
U  has  a  oon?entional  value  onlj.   Spcnc,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  15^. 


Instead  of  of  {hy)  (he  name  of  we  also  find  by  name^  which  is 
placed  either  before  or  after  the  proper  name. 

An  old  French  refugee,  by  name  Mr.  Pastooreaa.    Hihrt  Esk.,  I, 

Ch.  Ill,  18. 
A  couple  of  old  boys,  Noah  and  Benjamin  by  name.  Toic  Bbowh, 

I,  Ch.  n.  23. 

The  following  is  a  queer  instance  of  inconsistency  as  to  the  use  of 
of  after  cry. 

The  struggle  in  Ajistria  of  the  anti-Boman  section  of  the  Catholics 
who  raised  the  cry  "Z^f  from  Rome^*'  is  now  succeeded  by  the 
Magyar  agitation  for  independence  under  the  cry  of  "Loi  from 
Auetrici,"    Rev.  of  Rev. 

c)    after  the  nouns  month  and  feast. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October  in  the  year  one  thousand  and 

sixty-six ,  the  Normans  and  the  English  came  front  to  front  Dick. 

The  feast  of  St.  Partridge  inaugurates  the  sportsman's  calendar.  Times. 

IS.  There  are  no  clear  instances  of  the  apposition  denoting  a 
▼  arlety  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  head-word.  In  a  concealed  and 
indistinct  form  they  occur,  perhaps,  in  such  collocations  as  10000 
infantry  (cavalry ^  horse ^  foot^  rank  and  filSy  regular  troops »  etc.), 
in  which  the  nouns  infantry,  cavalry  etc.  may  be  considered  to 
stand  in  apposition  to  the  noun  men  understood. 

Twenty  one  rank  and  fUe  were  killed,  and  twenty  four  raeUs  and 
file  were  wounded.     Graph. 

Are  those  50,000  coming  from  the  98,000  Regular  Troops^  or  are 
those  98,000  left  after  the  50,000  have  been  sent  out  Y  The  next 
item  is  12,000  Reserves.  Have  they  been  called  out,  or  are  they 
at  home?  Then  there  are  7,000  Yeomanry.  There  are  77,000 
Militia f  and  these,  I  understand ^  cannot  at  present  be  embodied , 
because  we  have  no  barracks  to  put  them  into.    Lord  Rossbket. 

8he  carried  on  her  maiden  trip  384  saloon,  240  second-class  and 
800  steerage  passengers,  besides  450  crew.     Oeaph. 

The  collocations  10000  foot  etc.,  may  also  be  understood  to  be 
short  for  10000  men  belonging  to  the  foot  etc. ,  or  for  10000  men  thcU 
are  foot^  etc. 
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The  noun  foot ,  like  all  the  singular  nouns  in  the  above  collocations, 
may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  collectiye 
nouns  that  may  be  preceded  by  a  numeral  denoting  number;  compare 
twenty  people,  three  clergy ,  a  few  police. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  view  of 
considering  foot  and  horse  as  the  unaltered  plurals  of  foot  and  horse 
in  the  sense  ot  foot-soldier  ^n^  horse-eoldier ,  seeing  that  the  singulars 
are  never  used  in  this  sense. 

Note.  Also  soch  collocatioQS  as  200  wounded  (killed ^  eick)  are^ 
perhaps ,  best  explained  by  assuming  that  in  them  the  noun  men 
is  understood,  while  the  following  participle  or  adjective  may 
then  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  undeveloped  clause;  i.  e.  200 
wounded  seems  to  be  short  for  200  men  that  have  been  {loere^  etc,) 
wounded. 

The    Greeks    lost    about    100  kitted  and  200  wounded  at  Velestrino 

on  May  6.     Times. 
The  remainder  of  the  Boer  prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  the 

mainland,   except  90  eick^   whom  it  is  proposed  to  accommodate 

on  the  Harleck  Castle. 

An  anologons  interpretation  may  be  put  on  the  following  quotations: 

The    British   losses   in  killed  j    wounded  and  missing  approximate  to 

nearly  600  ofQcers  and  men.     Times. 
The  long  procession  passed  very  slowly,  because  of  tiie  number  of 

sick  and  wounded  by  which  its  progress  was  encumbered.    Short 

Hist.,  Ch.  XIII,  187. 

16.  Occasionally  we  find  Instances  of  apposition  of  the  third  kind 
being  replaced  by  genitive  inflection. 

Tweed*s  fair  river  (Marm. ,  I,  i),  Norham's  castled  steep  (ib.), 
On  Barnard*s  towers  and  Tees^s  stream  (Roksbt,  I,  !)»  Oi^iMnm^s 
hill  (Byron  ,  Siege  op  Corinth  ,  xix) ,  Hispania^s  land  (Ghildr 
Bar.,  I,  xxxn),  Campania's  plain  (Ooldsm.,  Trav.,  L  5). 

For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame  |  With  treason^ s  charge.  Maric, 
n,  viu. 

The  horse  was  worth  a  kingdtmi's  gift.  Earthly  Par.,  Proud 
Kino.    S7b. 

He  sent  your  Majesty's  Royal  person  to  role  and  reign  over  us. 
Author.  Vers.,  Epistlb  Drdic. 


ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS  OF  COLLOCATIONS  LIKE 
lETS  GOEDS. 

17.  h\  coni-Iiti^ion  wo  draw  attention  to  the  English  equivalents 
of  ^^lnil      .    i  .  i~  iff  s  nioois,  veel  mools,  etc.,  in  which 

an  indeflnitQ  pronoun  or  numeral  is  followed  by  an  atljective  converted 
Into  a  noun  and  placed  in  the  genitive. 

The  following  constnictiona  are  avaUable: 

a)  the  ordinary  substitute  of  the  genitive,  i.  e.  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  preposition  of.    This  construction  is  rare,  and  only 
possible  when  the  pronoun  or  numeral  is  modified  by  an  adnominal 
clause- 
He  taaght  bis  friend  ait  that  he  knew  of  good,  bratM  andgraoiotu. 

Sthonds,   Sir   Ph.  Siunbt,  Cb.  IV   (Enqubh  Hbk  of  LnrBRs). 

b)  a  flill  adnominal  clause  containing  the  required  adjective  in 
the  common  form.  This  construction  is  possible  both  after  indefinite 
pronouns  and  numerals.  After  the  latter,  and  also  after  all,  it  is 
the  usual  one. 

Did  ho  show  yon  anything  that  i»  rimarkaUe/ 

There    may   not  be  much  in  these  seventy  pages  Aat  it  new  to  the 

trained  soldier.     Lit.  World. 
They  joined   them   in   making  professions  of  hearty  sympathy  in 

perfervid  denunciation  of  England  and  ait  thai  it  Engtish.   Times. 

c)  an  undeveloped  clause  consisting  of  the  common  form  of  the 
required  adjective.  This  construction  is  the  usual  one  after  indefinite 
pronouns,  except  all,  but  ia  found  only  exceptionally  after  indefinite 
numerals. 

i.     He  loved  England  and  werythmg  Englith.     LliTLe  Loko,  36. 

It    gave   me  something  I  did  not  possess  —  tomtAing  eniiraly  new. 

JoHK  U«L.,  Ch.  n,  15. 
We    are    not    inspired   to   attempt  to  say  anything  frtih  concerning 

Jane  Ansten's  novels.    Lit.  World. 
"What   happened  then?"   I  asked,  however,  at  last.  —  "Oh,"  he 

said,     "noAing  extraordittary."     Jes.  K.  Jer. .  Sketches. 
ii.     Nor  will  there  be  mtiek  wa  to  those  who  have  followed  the  investigations 

to  which  I  have  alladed.    Acad. 
There  ia  very  little  neu>  in  the  money  market.     Qrapb. 
tn   his   manner   there   was   nothing   studied,   mnch   lett  avkmrd. 

E.  W.  floRurtio,  No  Hebo,  Ch.  VII. 
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d)    a  word-group  in  which  an  adnominal   pronoun  or  numeral 
stands  before  the  required  adjective  +  the  prop-word  ihingia). 

Can  there  ani/  good  thing  come  out  oi  Nazareth.     John  ,  1 ,  66. 
There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.     Eccles. ,  I,  9. 
He  gave  me  many  beautiful  things, 

A  fifth  construction  is  possible  with  something  ^  which  may  be 
used  as  a  noun. 

A   wonderful  something  was  about  to  take  place.     Hkkby  Esm.,  II , 
Ch.  XIV,  271. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Adverbial  adjuncts  qualify,  in  the  main,  the  same  elements  of 
the  sentence  in  English  as  they  do  in  Dutch.  Note,  however,  that 
in  English  they  also  modify  gerunds.  (Ch.  XIX.) 

Rising  early  is  a  wholesome  practice.     Mas.,  §  260,  N. 
Playing  with  fire  is  dangerous,     ib.  §  388. 

Note.     Improper  is  the  use  of  a  noun  for  a  gerund  in  connection 
with  an  adverbial  adjunct,  as  in: 

Mark  actually  held  him  to  prevent  his  interference  fooUMy,  Chuz.  , 
Ch,  XXXV,  281a. 

2.  Adverbial  adjuncts  are  often  used  to  modify  an  entire  sentence 
rather  than  any  particular  element  of  it.  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  864,  ff. 
Thus  in:  He  kindly  offered  me  his  assistance  (^  He  offered  me  his 
assistance f  which  was  very  kind  of  him),  the  adverb  kindly  refers 
to  the  whole  sentence,  while  in  He  spoke  kindly  to  me  (=  He  spoke 
in  a  kind  voice  to  me),  the  same  adverb  modifies  only  the  predicate. 
Again  in:  He  hadn't  a  large  income,  the  negative  noMs  a  sentence- 
modifier;  while  the  negative  no  in  He  possessed  no  common  talents , 
modifies  only  the  following  adjective.  The  question  whether  an 
adverbial  adjunct  is  a  sentence-modifier  or  a  word-modifier,  is  of 
great  moment  in  fixing  its  place  in  a  sentence ,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  word-order. 
(Ch.  VnL) 

3.  According  to  their  meaning  adverbial  adjuncts  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups    (Den  Hertoq,  I,  §  41,  ff.): 

a)  those  of  place; 

b)  ^      „  time; 
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c)  those  of  causality,  subdivided  into  those  of 

1)  cause ,  2)  reason  and  ground ,  8)  instrumentality,  4)  consequence 
and  inference ,  5)  purpose ,  6)  condition  and  hypothesis,  7)  concession; 

d)  those  of  manner,  subdivided  into  those  of 

1)    quality,     2)  attendant    circumstances,     8)  restriction    and 
exception,  4)  quantity,  degree  and  proportion,   6)  mood. 

The  above  differentiation  will  prove  to  be  useful  in  discussing 
the  varieties  of  adverbial  clauses  (Ch.XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX),  and 
the  meanings  of  the  prepositions.  In  this  connection,  however, 
they  call  for  no  comment,  beyond  the  observation  that  ac^uncts  of 
place  are  sometimes  used  metaphorically  of  relations  of  time. 

So  far  Italy  has  oot  repented  her  demand  for  reparation.    Graph. 
A  sum  of  8.000  rupees  was  subscribed  an  the  spot.     Orapr. 
It  got  light  somewhere  about  three.     Barry  Pain. 

4.  The  words  and  word-groups  used  in  English  to  form  adverbial 
adjuncts,  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  Dutch.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  languages,  however,  will  bring  out  some  minor  points  of 
difference,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  §§. 

5.  Save  for  a  few  adverbs,  for  which  see  a  subsequent  chapter, 
the  genitive  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  English  as  an  adverbial 
formative. 

Traces  of  an  adverbial  genitive  in  word-groups  are  still  found  in: 

a)    Come  (Go)  ihy  (your)  ways. 

Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Haml.,  Ill,  I,  132. 

Well,  go  thy  ways^   Sir  William  Honey  wood.     Goot-kat.  Man,  L 

Go  your  ways  in  God's  name,  sir.  Westw.  Ho!  Ch.  XXXI «  234^. 

The  use  of  the  genitive  in  this  expression  is  now  obsolete,  and 
was  obsolescent  already  in  Early  Mod.  English. 

The    Disagreeable    Man    toent    his    own    solitary    iMiy.     SaiPS,    I, 

Co.  V,  19. 
Go   thy  tcay,   thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove.     Mros.,  II «  1,  146, 

Even  where  the  8  appeared,  it  seemed  to  have  mostly  been  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  the  plural.    Thus  the  Authorized  Yebsiok  has: 

Go  your  ways:    behold,  I  send  yon  forth  as  lambs  among  wolros. 

Luke,  X,  3. 
Some  of  them  went  their  ^cays.     John,  XI,  46. 
But:     Go  thy  tcay.     Mark,  X,  52. 
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In  Torkshite  Go  thy  ways  and  Comt  your  ways  are  still  common ; 
the  former  is  used  to  a  troublesome  person  whom  you  want  to  get 
rid  of,  the  latter  to  one  whom  you  wish  to  come  near.  See  Bible- 
Word  Book,  i.  v.  way. 

6)  nom'Q'^ayMt  which  is  now  also  considered  as  a  compound, 
and  spelled  without  hyphens. 

There  are  but  few  nouMi-days  who  could  show  so  blameless  a  life. 
Knight  Err.,  Ch.  I,  13. 

c\  9arly  day$f  which  seems  to  occur  but  once  in  Shakespeare, 
but  is  also  found  in  Richardson.    See  also  Earle,  Phil.,  §  578. 

T'is  but  $arly  days.     Troil.  ,  IV,  5 ,  12. 

Alack-a-daj»  Sir!  'tis  but  early  days  with  Pamela;  and  she  does 
not  yet  thiok  of  a  husband,  I  dare  say.    Pamela,  X,  17. 

d)    eor/f  times,  which  seems  to  live  only  in  dialects. 

'Ha?e  you  gathered  any  iDtelligence?*'  —  'None  that  can  be 
depended  on  as  yet,'*  he  answered;  'but  it's  earfy  times  as  yet 
Blrak  House  >). 

6.  For  the  rest  the  Dutch  adverbial  genitive  in  word-groups  answers 
in  English  to: 

a)  the  uninflected  form  of  the  noun; 

b)  a  preposition  -f  the  uninflected  form  of  the  noun. 

7.  The  uninflected.  form  of  the  noun  is  found  for  the  adverbial 
genitive  in: 

a)  word-groups  consisting  of  two  or  more  names  of  epochs  coupled 
by  and.  Thus:  des  winters  en  des  zomers  =  iointer  and 
smnmer,  des  morgens  en  des  avonds  =  morning  and  evening. 

He  wore  the  same  dress  winter  and  summer,     Mas.  ,  §  372. 
He  was  always  thinking  about  it  night  and  day.    Trilby,  II,  164. 
Night   and  noon   and  morning   she    brought  the  abominable  drinks 
ordaioed  by  the  doctor.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  267. 

b)  the  expressions  barefoot ^  barehead,  dry  foot,  corresponding  to 
the  Dutch  barrevoets,  blootshoofds  and  droogvoets. 

I   would    have   run    away,   if  I  had  had  to  walk  barefoot  through 

the  snow.     Pend.  ,  I,  Co.  XXI,  215. 
Barefoot   he   wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athens.    Lewes,  Hist. 

Pbilos.,  131. 


*}    FmAirt,  E.8.,  XII. 
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He   was  obliged,  barehead^  to  seek  pardon  from  the  injured  parfy. 

Blackw.  Mag.  '). 
They  went  over  drt/  foot.     Mas.  ,  §  372. 

Note.     Barefoot   is    now    less   common    than  bare- footed;  barehead 
snryives    only  as   an  archaism,  bare-headed  having  superseded  it. 

MUBBAT. 

Bare-footed    came  the   beggar-maid   |   Before   the    king   Cophetoa. 

Tennyson. 
Yoa   shall  see  an  Earl  walk  bare-headed  to  the  son  of  the  meanest 

artificer.    Steele,  Tatler  ^j. 

8.    A  preposition  +  the  uninflected   form  of  the  noun  is  found 
for  the  adverbial  genitive  in: 

a)    certain  expressions  containing  the  name  of  an  epoch. 
The  prepositions  met  with  in  these  expressions  are: 

1)  at^  which  is  found  before  the  names  of  parts  of  the  day, 
especially  nighty  and  the  poetical  eve. 

Owls  go  out  prowling  at  night,    Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VII,  100. 
Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze.     Thomson,  Sprino,  1.  19. 
He  could  hear  their  music  wafted  from  the  convent  cliflFs  at  mommfff 
noon  and  night.     Bell  of  Limerick. 

The  use  of  at  in  the  last  quotation  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
good  practice.    (7,  a.) 

2)  in,  which  is  found  before  the  names  of  parts  of  the  day, 
and  before  the  names  of  seasons. 

He    appeared    in  the  morning  in  wonderful  shooting  jackets,  and  a» 

the  evening  in  gorgeous  velvet  waistcoats.  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  184^ 
And    in  the  evenings  you  will  sit  and  drink  in  all  the  learned  talk 

between   father   and  the  learned  Oxford  pundit.    Mad.  Lnouz, 

Ch.  IX. 
In  summer   the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  the  freeh  keen  air 

of  the  mountain.     Oc. ,  Ch.  IX ,  129. 

Thus  also  before  compounds  with  time,  especially  doyftiiM. 

Even    the   doctor   had    ceased  to  make  his  expeditions  to  it  m 

daytime.     Dolp  Heyl. 
The  feasts  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  lasted  a  good  while,  especial^^" 

m  the  winter-time.     SiL.  Marn.,  Ch.  Ill,  18. 
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8)    o/*,  which  is  found  before  the  names  of  parts  of  the  day^  and 
before  the  proper  names  of  days. 

L     I  never  drink  wine  of  a  morning.    Night  and  Morn.  ,  188. 

I   oonldn't  live   in   that  room,    alone,   as  you  do,  dr.    I  should 

get  80  fidgety  and  worried  o/ an  «vmtn^,  sometinieSy  that  I  should 

be  driven  to  come  to  tiie  door.    Bl.  Housx,  Ch.  XXXII,  274^ 
They  would  drop  in  there  of  a  wifnterU  afUmoon.   Dolp  Hbtl.,  108* 
He  considered  that  it  was  a  correct  thing  to  be  seen  at  church  of 

a  Sunday.    Pbnd.,  II,  Ch.  m,  32. 
The    squire  always  used  to  wind  it  up  of  a  Thunday.    Pxnd.,  I^ 

Ch.  n,  80. 

ii.    He  drank  pale  ale  of  mornings  and  beat  the  town  of  a  night    PEm>,f 
I,  Ch.  XIX,  199. 
Yonder   was   the   terrace   where,    as  a   boy,  he  walked  of  summir 
evmmga.    Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVIII,  807. 

iii.  The  park  avenue  and  grounds  were  dotted  now  with  town-folks  of 

the  mmmer  eveninga,     Pcnd. ,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  228. 
They    used    to    sit  together   of  the  mmmer  evenings,     Hxnbt  Esm., 

I,  Ch.  IX,  88. 
iv.   Lady  Rockminster  sleeps  very  little  of  night  Pbnd.,  II,  Ch.  XXIX,  820. 

4)    (up)on ,  which  is  chiefly  found  before  the  proper  names  of  da3rs, 
less  frequently  before  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  day. 

i.     What  do  you  do  with  yourself  on  Sundays?    Sweet. 

ii.    I  generally  go  out  of  town  on  Sunday.    Sweet. 

People    don't   nse    their    horses    on   Sunday.    Foe    his   Sake,    II, 
Ch.  Vn,  119. 

iii.  On  the  Sabbath  we  abstain  from  labour.     Weest. 

iT.  He  found  Mrs.  Malony  scrubbing  the  stairs ,  as  was  her  wont  tq>on 

a  Saturday  evening.     Andl.  ,  II,  Ch.  XV. 
It   does   not   make   a   bad    holiday*  to  get  a  quiet  pony  and  ride 

about   on   a  sunny  afternoon  of  antumn.     News  feom  Nowhere 

Ch.  X,  75. 

h)   for  the  expression  ouder  gewoonte,  which  answers  to  (as) 
of  custom. 

They  walked  np  and  down,  as  of  custom.   The  Light  thjlt  Failed, 

Ch.  XI,  153. 
He   began    by   thinking  of  Torpenhow's  advice,  but,  as  of  custom ^ 

lost  himself  in  the  study  of  the  faces  flocking  by.    ib.,  IV,  54. 

i-    Obs.  I.    It   will    have  been  noticed  that  in  the  above  collocationa 
the  noun  is  placed  now  in  the  plural,  now  in  the  singular.    In 
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the  former  case  the  definite  article  is  only  exceptiooallj  met 
withy  while  in  the  latter  we  sometimes  find  the  definite,  sometimes 
the  indefinite  article,  sometimes  no  article  at  all.  This  yariety 
of  expression  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
collocations  the  epoch  is  always  spoken  of  in  an  indefinite  or  a 
generalizing  way,  for  which  the  language  has  three  formolse,  as 
seen  in  the  three  following  sentences:  Lioru  are  becuia  of  prey. 
A  (=  weak  any)  lion  is  a  beaet  of  prey.  The  (generalizing  the) 
lion  is  a  beast  of  prey. 

The  dropping  of  the  definite  article  after  at,  and  sometimes  after 
in ,  before  singular  nouns  is  probably  due  to  the  preceding  of  the 
preposition.     Compare :  The  ship  is  lying  at  anchor.    He  is  in  town. 

After  the  preposition  in  the  definite  article  is  in  regular  use  before 
the  names  of  parts  of  the  day,  it  is  mostly  absent  before  the 
names  of  seasons. 

After  of  the  construction  with  the  indefinite  article  is  the  most 
common;  not  unfrequent  is  that  with  the  noun  in  the  plural 
without  a  preceding  article.  The  placing  of  the  article  before 
the  plural  noun  seems  uncalled-for,  while  the  use  of  a  singular 
noun  without  either  article  is  decidedly  unusuaL 

In  the  following  quotation  the  absence  of  the  preposition  of  before 
mornings  seems  to  be  due  to  an  oversight. 

These  could  not  rightly  be  called  beds ,  for  they  were  not  organised ; 
they  were  kicked  into  a  general  pile,  mornings  and  selectioiis 
made  from  the  mass  at  night,  for  service.  Mark  Twain, 
Prikcb  and  the  Pauper,  Ch.  IT,  4. 

As  to  the  collocations  with  on,  by  far  the  most  common  practice 
is  to  place  the  noun  in  the  plural. 

n.  The  various  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  the  prepositions  of, 
tfi,  of  and  (vp)an  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished.  This 
applies  especially  to  of  and  {up)on.  The  foUomng  quotations 
are  instructive: 


There  are  two  parlours:  the  parlour  in  which  we  sit  of  an  ,„.,„^y 
my  mother  and  I  and  Peggotty,  and  the  best  parlour  where  we 
sit  on  a  Sunday.    Cop.,  Ch.  II,  7b. 

The  feeble  and  filthy  oil-lamps ,  with  which  the  staircases  of  flie 
Upper  Temple  are  lighted  of  nights  were  of  course  not  illuminating 
the  stairs  £y  d(^.    Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIII,  803. 

in.    0/ as  used  in  the  above  collocations,  probably  stands  for  an  etiliar 
on:   the   two   prepositions  having  been  largely  nuzed  «p  chioflif 


_  J 
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t»   a  hftbit,   once  very   commoii,   and  still  prevaleDt  in  vulgar 
language ,  of  abbreviating  them  to  o\    Stoim  ,  795. 

IT.  The  names  of  parts  of  the  day  are  also  found  in  the  genitive  in 
Dutch  when  a  particalar  epoch  is  meant  The  English  has  in 
this  case  the  prepositions  m  or  air  i.  e.  tn  bcrfbre  morning^ 
afternoon  and  evming^  at  before  nighfj,  and  the  poetical  €V€, 

He   arrived    at   ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (m  the  evening  ^  at  night). 

We  knocked  off  at  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon. 

In  the  morning   early   I   called   ont  my   whole  family  to  help  at 

aaving  an  after-growtii  of  hay.    Vic. ,  Ch.  TI. 
As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  [etc.].    Tbnntson,  Piinc. 

T.  Also  in  of  necessity^  of  right,  of  eet  purpose,  of  deUheraOon,  of 
deeign,  of  one^e  own  accord  {choice,  head,  frn  will),  and  many 
more  adverbial  expressions ,  of  is  the  snbstitate  of  a  genitive 
inflection.  No  genitive  being  used  in  the  usual  Dutch  equivalents 
of  these  expressions ,  they  are  here  passed  over  in  silence. 

10.  An  adverbial  relation  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  aid  of 
a  preposition  in  Dutch,  where  the  English  has  none.  Of  especial 
interest  in  this  respect  are  certain  adverbial  expressions  of 

a)    time,  notably: 

1)    op  een   morgen,   avond,   etc.,   the  ordinary  English 
equivalents  of  which  are  one  morning,  one  evening,  etc. 

One  day  in  private ,  the  two  young  gentlemen  had  had  a  difference. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  42. 
One  fine  morning ,  people  were  amazed  to  see  little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

riding   his  pony  with  another  companion  than  Wilkins.     LrrTLB 

Lord,  185. 
One  ^November  morning  Mrs.  Hackit  heard  that  her  neighbour  Mrs. 

Patten    had   an    attack    of  her   old   complaint.     Oeorob   Euot, 

Amos  Barton,  Ch.  VI,  45. 

Occasionally  we  also  find  on  a  day,  on  an  evening,  etc. 

But  on  a  bitter  morning,  some  time  in  Deceinber,  I  came  upon  a 
sight  that  well-nigh  froze  my  heart  within  me.  Drbmst.,  Ch.  XL, 
293. 

Ko4r  it  befell,  upon  an  afternoon,  that  he  was  very  busy  at  a  map. 
Wbstw.  Ho!,  Ch.  II,  I2a. 

Much  rarer  are  the  variants  occurring  in  the  following  quotations 

Presently,    of  an   early   morning,    all    the  party  set  forth  for  the 
country.    Hekrt  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  21. 
fbomcA,  A  Orammar  of  Late  Modem  English,  I.  14 
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Esmond  came  to  this  spot  tn  one  sunny  evening  of  spriDg.    ib. ,  11^ 
Ch.  Xin,  268. 

2)    8edertonheugHjketyden  =  Time  out  of  mind. 

They  had  sat  for  their  own  borough  time  out  of  mind,     Peni>.  ,  11  ^ 
Ch.  VI,  71. 

h)    of  manner,  notably: 

1)  such  as  contain  two  nouns  connected  by  en  in  Dutch,  hyand 
in  English.    Thus  met  pak  en  zak  =  hag  and  baggage^ 

Next   Lady-day  yon  turn  out  hag  and  baggage.     Never  too  Late^ 

I,  Ch.  I,  9. 
When  Newman  departed,  I  went  over  body  and  bones  to  the  Liberal 

reaction  which  followed  his  going.     Bob.  Elsm.,  II,  190. 
I   gave   myself  up   body   and  sovl  to  the  great  cause.    Sms,  Mr 

Two  Wives,  18. 
And    I    warrant   old  Crop ,  who  has  carried  your  honour  fidd  and 

road  these  ten   years,   will  curse  the  hour   when  he  was  bom. 

Riv.,  IV,  1. 
Bound  hand  and  foot.     Mas.  ,  §  372. 
We    have   the   customary  classicisms  dragged  in  head  and  shoulder., 

Acad. 
He    is  known   to   be  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 

State.    III.  Lond.  News. 
The   French  emperor  will  be  upon  us  horse  and  foot ,  before  tiiree 

weeks  are  over.     Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  255. 
I  was  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the  world.    PiCKW.,  Ch.  XVI,  187.. 
It  was  cut  off  root  and  branch.  Grant  Allen,  Tents  op  Shem,  Ch.  Xvil 

2)  such  as  contain  two  nouns ,  the  last  preceded  by  a  preposition. 
Thus  van  aangezicht  tot  aangezicht  = /Vxce  to  face. 

I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face,     Manfr.  ,  I ,  i. 

He   had   but   to  turn  his  face  another  way,  no  matter  where,  and 

there  would  rise  some  new  avenger  front  to  front  to  him.  Chus^ 

Ch.  II,  3986r. 
They  advanced  stvord  in  hand.     Mas.  ,  §  372. 

3)  such  as  contain  a  noun  modified  by  an  adjective.  Thus  mot 
voile  zeilen  =  full  sail 

The  ship  drove  fuU  sail.     Mas.  ,  §  372. 

The    corn-shocks    were    standing    English- fashion ,    red  aod  yeUoirr 
out  of  the  stubble.     Oc,  Ch.  VIIl,  111. 
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M-    The   abBSDce  of  a  prepc  msB  makes  an  adverbial 

Adjunct  appear  as  a  non-prepof         i  o        .    (Gh.  III.  36.) 

Tbe  rich  went  ihnrl  jnurne.  RoTAL  Hkadeu  (8tof., 

Aant.,  II,  81.) 
He   bad    loft    word   thiit   be    was  going  a  long  waOi.    John  Hal., 

Cii.  XV,  Ha. 
Beroardine   saw   that   she   hod   come    a   long  jounuy.    Ships,   I, 
Ch.  VII,  28. 
Note  especiaily  the  adrerbial  adjUQcts: 
>)    after  the  verbs  to  wait ,  to  slop ,  to  alay  (9). 

Yon  hare  oot  umttd  dkmer  I  faope.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  144. 
I  doo't  want  to  lieep  Mrs.  Le7isOD  leaitutff  tea.  EastLtnns,  I,  12. 
Yon'll  stop  the  Sacrament  next  timel     Tom  Bbown. 
Compare  with  these: 

Of  course  Sir  Charles  will  stay  to  Ii/ncAwm.  Msa.  Fokbis,  UNomcuL, 

Ch.  I. 
Stay  10  luncheon.     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ca.  IX,  170. 
She  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  to  tea.  For  Rts  Sakb,  II,  Cb.  VI,  103. 

Note.    Tbe   omission    of  to   after  to  staff  and  to  stop  before  the 
names  of  meals  is  dow  aoasnal.     Stobu  ,  758. 

S)    after  tbe  verb  to  take. 

I  took  John  a  new  waff.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  122. 

She  took  him  an  airing.    Van.  Faib,  II,  Cb.  XXV,  275. 

He  took  bim  a  ride  over  the  common.     Find.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  34. 

The}'  had  a  carriage,  in  which  she  and  the  favoarit«  dog  were  butm 

on  niWn^  on  alternate  days.    Lifb  of  Ch.  Bkonte,  37. 
Note.     Some    intransitive     verbs    may    have    come    to    bo    used 

transitavely  tbrongh  a  dropping  of  tbe  preposition. 
He  tealkt  London  streets.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cb.  XVII,  180. 
He   DOW   and   then   also   informed  me  to  whom  tbe  different  seats 

belonged  that  lav  in  onr  view  as  wo  fraiv//«iithe  road.  Vic,  Ch.  Ill, 

12.  In  certaiD  sentences  and  clauses  the  meaningoftheindividual 
words  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  felt  so  indistinctly  that  they 
express,  as  it  were,  but  one  adverbial  idea.  Thus:  I  dare  aay  is 
almost  equivalent  to  undoubtedly  (Ch.  I,  63);  ril  be  bound  to 
vndoubledly ;  a  a  rule  to  generally  (Ch.  XVII,  104,  g);  as  amatter 
of  fact  to  hou>  (ib.);  aa  it  i»  (was)  to  in  the  present  circumstances, 
•Iso  to  boweve  (ib,);  howbeit  to  hoicever  (Ch,  IX,  8);  to  be  sure  to 
vturedty;  may  >e  to  perhaps. 

14* 
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i.  I  dare  8ay  things  will  all,  somehow  or  other,  tarn  ont  for  the 
best.     DoLF  Heyl.,  149. 

ii       You  are  always  busy,  77/  be  bound.  Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXXVIII, 

330. 
iii.     EDglishmen,    as   a   rule,    have    broad   backs   and  somewhat  tongh 

hides.     Gbaph. 

i7.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thought  that  the  public  would  receive  the 
impression  that  my  father's  reading  of  his  proofs  had  extended 
to  all  his  works.  As  a  matter  of  fact ,  that  reading  was  restricted 
to  Mr.  Spencer*s  biological  writings.  Huxl. ,  Life  akd  Lett., 
Pref. 

V.      My  grief  is  sufficient  as  it  is.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  I,  155. 
I  may  be  too  late  as  it  is,    E.  W.  Hornung,  No  Hero,  Ch.  L. 
Mr.    Long    might   have   laid   the  offence   before  the  Head  Master. 

As  it  was,  he  dealt  with  it  himself.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VII,  97. 
In   the   ordinary   way  I  should  have  done  the  best  I  could,  and  I 

might   have   got    through    with    luck.     As  it  w(U,  I  either  gave 

no    answers   at    all,    or   said    whatever    would  annoy  her  most. 

Barry  Pain,  Miss  Slater. 

vi.  There  were  those  among  them  who  said  he  was  the  house-steward, 
onlv  he  dined  with  the  familv.  Howbeit  he  knew  how  to  make 
himself  respected.     Pend.  ,  I ,  Ch.  XXII ,  232. 

vii.  There  is  not  any  disposition,  to  be  sure^  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly 
the  sufficiency  of  the  pleas  put  forward  in  mitigation  of  judgment. 
Times. 

viii.  They  have  helped  you  Amyas.  —  Maybe,  Westw.  Ho  ! ,  Ch.  Ill,  286. 

Note.     As  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  it  is  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  other  adversative  conjunctives. 

She   opened  the  book  at  the  part  Jeannie  had  asked  for  and  readL 
aloud  f    keeping    her  voice   as  steady  as  she  could.     As  a  mattsr^ 
of  fact  J    however,    the    scene    itself   was    as    powerful  as  it  wa^ 
pathetic.     Mbes.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  32. 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  if  Keats  had  not  been ,  somethiofa^ 
or  somebody  would  have  done  his  work  instead  of  him.  But  •« 
as  it  is,  it  is  to  Keats  th&t  we  must  trace  Tentiyson,  RosseitiL  * 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris.  Saintsb.,  Ninet.  Cent.,  Ch.  II,  1>0- 

Maybe  is  sometimes  followed  by  that. 

Ther«    would    be    an    upper  houae-maid  and  an  under  house«maiA  * 
and  perhaps  a  ladyVmaid,  and  m^be  that  these  ladies  had 
abroad  with  the  family.     Esth.  Watbrs,  Ch.  I,  4. 
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ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

18.    The  idea  which  is  expressed  by  an  adverbial  adjunct  in  Dutch 
is   sometimes  denoted  by  either  a  verb  or  an  adjective  in  English. 

a)    by  a  verb.    The  commonest  instances  are  the  following. 

1)  The    meaning    of   misschien   is  often   expressed  by  may 
{might).    Ch.  I,  20,  i. 

Yon  may  have  to  use  your  revolver  preseotly. 

2)  The  meaning  of  gaarne  is  usually  expressed  by  to  like. 
I  like  to  take  a  walk  before  breakfast. 

Note.  The  word  fain ,  the  adverbial  equivalent  of  g  a  a  r  n  e ,  is 
fouud  only  in  connection  with  would.  It  belongs  to  the  higher 
literary  language. 

A  page  1  would  fain  not  look  back  on.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVI,  381. 
Mr.    Morgan    had   things    which    he    would    fam  keep  from  public 
eyes,     ib.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVI,  343. 

3)  The   meaning  of  toevallig  is  often  expressed  by  to  happen, 
in  the  literary  language  also  by  to  chance.    (Ch.  II.  32.) 

I  happened  (chanced)  to  be  within  bearing. 

i)    To  happen   is  also  the  usual  word  to  express  the  meaning  of 
soma  in  questions. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  matches  about  you? 

Note.     For  this  we  also  find  perhaps  and  its  synonyms. 

They  were  a  small  colony ,  looking  about  if  haplt/  they  could  find 
or  conquer  a  convenient  place  of  settlement.  Walt.  Bes., 
London,  I,  43. 

fe)  by  an  adjective.  This  is  especially  done  with  certain  sentence- 
Hiodifiers  which  single  out  a  particular  wordf-group)  for  special 
Diodiflcation.    (Ch.  VIII,  68.)    Thus  we  often  find: 

I)   mere  as  the  equivalent  of  slechts  (nog  maar,  alleen). 

He  was  a  mere  child. 

Her  mere  appearance  is  a  relief.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XL,  348. 

^)  very  as  the  equivalent  of  zelfs,  juist,  vlak. 

The  very  furniture  of  the  chimney  was  massy  silver.  Hist.,  II, 
Ch.  IV,  5. 
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The    very   smile    was    taken    as  evidence  to  the  contrary.     Pickw., 

Ch.  XIX. 
She  passed  nnder  his  very  nose.     Pend. ,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  200. 

Note.     For  j  u  i  s  t  also  the  adverb  just  is  available. 

Dick  was  ju8t  the  man  I  wanted.     Stevenson  '). 
Those  were  just  the  three  days  that  the  fish  would  not  feed  at  all. 
Paul  Cheswick,  In  the  Land  of  Dreams,  Ch.  II. 

8)    particular  as  the  equivalent  of  j  u  i  s  t  in  another  sense. 

Why  did  you  go  to  this  particular  town? 

You  singled  out  that  particular  bird.     PiCKW.,  Ch.  XIX. 

Note.  An  adverbial  equivalent  of  j  u  i  s  t  is  the  peculiar  locution 
of  aU  men,  things,  places,  etc.,  often  followed  by  in  the  world j 
or  a  phrase  of  like  import. 

He    smiled   rather   bitterly  as  he  thought  that  he  of  ail  rtien  m  the 

world  should  be  the  person  upon  whom  the  care  of  this  marriage 

had  fallen.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XX,  205. 
The     New     Testament    was    of  all   books    in    the   world   the    most 

unfamiliar  to  me.     Sorr.  of  Sat.,  II,  Ch.  XXVIII,  97. 
She    of  all    bright   creatures    in    the   world   knew   the   secret  of  my 

happiness,     ib.,  II,  Ch.  XLII,  283. 

Curious  is  the  placing  of  other  before,  or  that  of  else  after  the 
noun  in  the  above  locution,  or  the  use  of  others  as  a  substitute 
for  the  noun.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  altered 
locution  there  is  a  blending  of  two  others.  Thus:  of  all  other 
men  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  confusion  of  above  all  other  i?Mfi, 
and  of  all  men.     Storm,  726;  Abbot,  §  409. 

Of  all  other  affections  it  is  the  most  importune.     Bac,  Ess.,  Entt. 
Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee.     Macb.,  V,  8,  4. 
This  is  a  time  of  all  others  when  Want  is  keenly  felt  and  Abundance 
rejoices.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  10. 

4)  absolute  as  the  equivalent  of  bepaald. 

A    woman    with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an  absolute  hompt 

may  marry  whom  she  likes.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
My   wife   even   regarded   it  as  an  absolute  promise.  Vic,  Ch.  XVL 

5)  sheer  as  the  equivalent  of  1  outer. 

I  could  not  stand  for  sheer  exhaustion.  Sorr.  of  Sat.,  II, 
Ch.  XLII,  274. 


>)    GiiNTH.,  Man.,  §  358. 
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]\<f   $har   foroe  of  charac  won  hia  way  to  one  of  the  highest 

pogitioDS  in  the  Boer  army.     GRtPB. 
To   pliic«<   tbe   police   in   the   forefront,   in  order   to  07er-aw«  the 

pablic,  waa  ■  piece  of  theer  stupidity.     Times. 

6)  Qccaaional  or  stray  as  the  equivalent  ofnu  en  dan,  frequent 
as  the  equivalent  of  dikw^ls. 

It  WB8  a  great  delight  that  Sarah  did  not  object  to  William's 
oecagional  pregence  in  their  Sanday  interviews.  Sil.  Main., 
Ch.  I.  7. 

She  had  given  bim  little  bits  of  ilrai/  confidence  abont  herself. 
Ships,  I,  Ch.  VII,  29. 

There  had  been  frequtnt  forgeries  in  the  literary  world.  T.  Nbwtoh  'j. 

7>    inatani  or  immediate  as  the  equivalent  of  ODmiddelltJk. 

Every  thing    that    furthered    this    aim    won   her   inttant   attention. 

Ships.  I,  Cb.  VII.  28. 
She  took  her  brother  into  xiutant  fovoar.     Hensv  Ebu.,  II,  Ch.X, 

238. 
He   mnat   either   snbmit  to  immtdiaU  snrreoder,  or  prepare  for  an 

immediate  assault.     Mac.,  Hist. 

8)    excluaive  as  the  equivalent  of  uitsluitend. 

Mr.  Weller  contorted  his  .featnres  from  behiod  the  wheel-barrow 
for  the  txluaiee  amusement  of  the  boy  with  the  leggings.  PiCKW. 
Ch.  XIX,  165. 

14.  Also  when  an  action  i3  expressed  by  a  word-group  containing 
a  verb  and  a  noun,  or  when  a  state  is  expressed  by  a  word-group 
containing  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  we  often  find  the  particulars 
of  this  action  or  state  denoted  by  an  adjective  in  English,  where 
the  Dutch  has  nn  adverb.  This  will  be  seen  by  translating  the 
following  quotations; 

i.      I  shall  keep  a  conttant  eye  on  the  Spencers.  Niqht  and  Mokh.,  378. 
George    came    and    took    a    lender   leave   of  ber   the  next  morning. 

Va».  Fair.  I.  Ch.  XIII,  133. 
He  bade  a  uwnn  farewell  to  Torpenhow  at  the  station.    Thr  Light 

THAT  Failed.  Ch.  III.  30. 
I  am  going  to  bid  a  fon^  furewell  to  England.  Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  74. 
I   made  a  btlaUd  attempt  to  earn  my  young  friend's  good  opinion. 

E.  W.  Horning.  No  Hero,  Ch.  IX. 
She   felt   quite   sure  that  bo  had  offended  some  of  the  examiners, 

who  had  taken  a  mean  revenge  on  him.  Pbnd.  ,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  216. 

■)     McRRAr,  i.  v. /rojuent.  i. 
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He    determined    to    take    do  further    part  in  state  affairs.     Lamb.  > 

Tales,  Lear,  146. 
He  made  an  early  marriage.     Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  27. 
ii.     He  was  not  in  his  perfect  mind.     Lamb,  Tales,  Lear,  161. 

The    door-panels    were    in    a  normal  state   of  smash.     Tom  Brown, 

11,  Ch.  hi,  239. 
It    was  all  he  conld  do  to  keep  the  shop  in  deceut  repair.     Pend.  , 

I,  Ch.  II,  16. 

15.  Conversely  there  are  some  instances  in  which  an  adverbial 
word  in  English  answers  to  an  adnominal  word  in  Dutch,  or  is, 
at  least,  usually  translated  by  such  a  word.    This  is  the  case: 

a)  with  collocations  in  which  aZZ,  half,  double  {treble  j  etc.)  stand 
before  either  an  article  or  an  adnominal  (projnoun ,  when  the  Dutch 
equivalents  of  these  have  this  order  reversed.  Thus  of  all  the  day, 
all  that  day,  all  a  summer's  day  (Princess,  Prol. ,  1.  1);  half  the 
sum  J  half  a  bottle:  double  the  sum^  the  usual  equivalents  are 
severally:  den  geheelen  dag,  dien  ge  h  eelen  dag,  een 
geheelen  zomerdag;  de  halve  som.  een  halve  flesch; 
de   dubbele   som. 

b)  with  collocations  in  which  all  stands  before  a  prepositional 
word-group.  Thus:  The  sun  t^-avels  all  over  the  sky;  De  zon  reist 
over  den  geheelen  hemel  (=  den  geheelen  hemel 
over). 

He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple-faced  man,  with  his  hair  standing 
upright  cdl  over  his  head.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  34a. 

c)  with  quite  in  such  a  collocation  as:  quite  a  lady  =  een 
heele  dame. 

Yon  are  quite  a  woman,  little  Fan!     Chhistm.  Car.,  II,  24. 

16.  0  b  s.  1.     The    Dutch    words    geheel,    half  and  dubbel  in  the 

collocations  mentioned  ander  a)  bear  shifting  before  the  adDominal 
word.  When  this  is  done,  they,  too,  are  adverbial  in  nature, 
as  is  shown  by  their  throwing  off  the  linal  e.  All  is  often 
interchangeable  with  whole:  thus  all  the  dot/  =  the  whole  day; 
with  (ill  VI f/  heart  =  with  my  whol*^  heart. 
For  that  the  child  thanked  me  with  her  whole  heart.  Bleak  HousBy 
Ch.  XXXI,  271.  (Compare  with  this:  I  ask  her  pardon  with 
all  my  heart.     Hist.,  II,  Cn.  IV,  12.) 

II.  When  all  and  both  stand  before  a  plural  noun  modified  by  the 
definite  article,  or  an  adnominal  (pro)noan ,  as  in  Jill  (both) 
the    (my,    these,    m/   brother's)    children  sat  at  (he  table ^  ihey 
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may  be  considereSi  as  snbstantival  pronounft  or  onmerals,  to 
which  the  following  nonn  is  related  as  a  kind  of  apposition. 
Apposition  may  be  considered  to  represent  genitive  inflection, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  preposition  of  is  occasionally 
placed  before  the  plural  noun. 

All  of  these  tribes  had  the  same  language.     Swret,  A.  S.  Bead., 

Intkod.  ,  II. 
Other  histories  have  attempted  to  unite  both  of  these  plans.  Lewes, 

Hist.  Philos.  ,  Pref.,  9. 

The  construction  with  of  ia  c6mmon  enough  with  all  and  both 
when  they  are  connected  with  a  pronoun.  Murray,  i.  v.  all^ 
6;  bothf  6. 

We   all   know   him;   ai/  o/ ua  have  aaid  so  at  timea;  I  saw  you 

all;  I  have  heard  it  from  all  of  you,    Murray. 
Fate  is  stronger  than  all  of  us.    Henry  Esm.,  I,  Cit.  I,  157. 
With  both  of  them  more  than  with  other  poets.    Morley  i). 
Both ,  of  us  often  talk  to  the  lads.    Jowett  >). 

It  is  decidedly  prevalent  when  they  refer  to  a  noun  preceded  by 
the  relative  which  or  tchos^. 

All  of  trhich  letters  Pendennis  read  gracefully.  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  I,  12. 
The  ladies  on  the  steps  are  Lady  PMward  Cecil  and  Lady  Bentinck, 

Itoth  oj  whose  husbands  are  in  Mai'eking  and  have  been  wounded. 

Graph. 

When  all  is  separated  from  the  pronoun,  we  sometimes  find  it 
followed  by  of  +  objective  of  the  same  pronoun. 

We  should  all  of  us  have  considerable  difficulty  in  proving  the 
negative.    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fey.,  Ch.  II,  11. 

The  construction  with  of  is  impossible  when  they  refer  to  a 
(pro)noun  standing  by  way  of  subject  to  a  gerund  (-clause)  or 
participle  (-clause;. 

Your  mother  will  feel  your  both  going  away.     Wiv.  and  Daught., 

Ch.  XVI,  1(51. 
To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  ariHe  from  our  Itoth  addressing 

the  Hsime  lady.     Riv.,  Ill,  4. 

But  all  and  bothy  when  followed  by  the^  or  an  adnominal (pro)noiin 
-|-  plural  noun,  may  ulso  be  regarded  as  adverbial  word-sentence 
modifiers,  i.  e.  as  adverbial  adjuncts,  which,  althongh  modifying 
the  sentence  as  a  whole,  single  out  one  particular  word  for 
special  modification.     (Ch.  VIII,  65.) 

This  latter  view  will  appear  plausible  when  all  and  both  are 
compared  with  such  an  indubitably  adverbial  modifier  as  only  ^ 
and  when  it  is  observed  that  they  often  admit  of  being  shifted 
to  the  body  of .  the  sentence ,  if  the  noun  they  single  out  for 
modification  is  the  subject.  Thus:  AU  {both)  the  {my ^  these y 
my  brother  s)  rhildren  have  come ,  =  The  {my,  these ,  wy  brother* s) 
children  have  all  (both)  come.     (Qh.   VIII,  100.) 


•)      MlRRAY. 
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III.  A  twofold  natnre  is  also  discernible  in: 

a)  all  when  connected  with  this,  that  or  it:  All  tliis  (that)  is  quite  trtie^ 
T  saw  it  all  J    This  (that^  it)  is  all  quite  wrong,     (Ch.  VIII,  |00.) 

P)  both  when  joined  to  two  noans  connected  by  and:  Both  John  and 
Charles  sat  at  the  table  =  John  and  Charles  sat  both  at  the  table. 
(Ch.  X,  II.) 

7.  all  and  both  when  joined  to  a  personal  or  relative  pronoun:  They 
{who)  both  (all)  were  in  the  garden ,  =  They  {who)  were  both  (all) 
in  the  garden,     (Ch.  Vm ,  100.) 

6)    each ,    and    the  word-groups  all  of  us ,  both  of  us ,  every  one  of  us , 

each  of  US,  etc.,  when  modifying  a  plural  or  a  compound  subject : 

We  had  each  {all  of  us ,  both  of  us ,  ewry  one  of  us ,  each  of  us) 

received    a   shilling ,  =   We  had  received  a  shilling  each  {all  of  tis , 

both  of  us ,  every  one  of  us ,  each  of  us).    See  also  Ch.   VIII,  100. 

IV.  All   when    standing   before    a    prepositional  word-group,   is  a  pure 

adverb,  although  it  indicates  an  attribute  of  what  is  denoted  by 
the  noun  in  this  word-group.    (15 «  b,) 

v.  When  all  and  both  stand  immediately  before  the  noun,  and  also 
when  the  definite  article  is  suppressed,  they  are  purely  adnominal; 
e.  g.  in:  all  England ^  all  fleshy  all  wisdom,  all  day  long^  all 
things,  beyond  all  question,  to  deny  all  connection;  both  dates. 

VI.  Finally  it  may  be  observed  that  all  {both)  -{-  possessive  pronoun 
may  stand  for  the  genitive  of  a  word-group  consisting  of  all 
{both) -{- i>ersona\  pronoun.  Jespersen,  Progress,  §226;  Franz, 
Shak.  Gram.,  §  44. 

Tell  her,  'tis  all  our  ways.     Riv. ,  IV,  2. 

Both   Uieir    husbands   were   safe.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  349. 
You  will  end  by  making  both  their  lives  miserable.  E.  W.  Hornuko, 
No  Hero,  Ch.  X. 

vii.    Half  is  a  noun  when  followed  by  of,  as  in : 

He    deposited    half  of  his    funds    in    the  hands  of  his  well-known 

friends. 
Half  of  you    will  be  dead  this  time  next  year.    The  Ligst  that 

Failed,  Ch.  XI,  155. 

The    (in)definite  article   is  not  even  regularly  dropped  before  hedf* 
Thus  Thackeray  writes: 

I  have  asked  about  men  in  my  company,  and  found  that  a  half  of 
them  under  the  flags  were  driven  thither  on  account  of  a  woman. 
Henry  Esm.,  HI,  Ch.  V,  361. 
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The  suppression  of  «f  together  with  Ihat  of  the  (ia)d«fiDit«  article 
makes  half  adverbial.  Tbc  new  of  oODsidering  half  ad  adjectiTe, 
except  ID  such  collocations  u  a  htUf^botUe ,  the  Half  year,  etc., 
IB  dispelled  by  aDSIvsiDg  sueh  sentences  as: 

Fox    beat    hnlf  Ihe   Inii-iiers    in    the    House   at  their  own  weapons. 

Clivb. 
With    joxix    advantages    joa  might  tnm  the  heads  of  half  tht  girtt 
in  town.     Don.,  I,  140. 
FuU  modifies  ludf  adverbially  in: 

FiM  hai/-an-hour  elapsed   before   the   old   man   stirred.     Chdz.  , 
Ch.  Ill ,  19a. 

It  modifies  aduominally  the  eompoond  half  hour  in: 
There  Amyas  sat  a  fuU  hUf-hour.    Westw.  Ho!    Cb.  T,  42i. 
nil.  Also   doubU   is  a  noun    in   the  comparatively  rare  case  that  it  is 
followed  by  of,  as  in: 
The  average  error  of  the  first  is  doubU  of  that  of  the  Becond,     Db 

Morgan  >). 
As  in  the  case  of  half,  it  becomes  adverbial  through  the  suppression 
of  of  and  the  definite  article,  as  in: 

His    army    might  easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the  number. 

Mac.  ■). 
Oor  sea-going  steam  tonnage  is  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Times. 
IX.     The    meaning    of    quite    as    in    the  collocation  ^utle  a  lad;/,  is  also 

occasionally  expressed  by  the  adjective  whole. 
A  row  of  fishing-smacks,  heeled  on  to  their  sides  upon  the  heach, 

their  masts  down  —  a  whole  street  of  boats  they  made  —  appeared  to 

be  in  for  a  long  rest.     Et.  Wom.,  Cb.  XXIII. 

17-    To  denot«  how  far  the  qualities  expressed  by  a  noun- predicate 

are  to  be  found  in  a  person  or  thing,  the  English  often  uses  a  word 
deDOting  quantity  (indefinite  numeral,  pronoun  or  Doun),  followed 
by  the  preposition  of.  where  the  Dutch  would  have  either  an  adjective 
or  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  degree.  Thus:  I  am  not  mu^  of  a 
mitgician  ^Ikbennieteenf^roofmusicus.  He  is  soanHiing 
of  a  humourist  —  H^j   is  eenigermate  een   humorist. 

i.     It   is  not  much  of  a  pleasure  to  you,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me.    Ships,  I,  Cii.  IX,  38. 
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And   if  he  was  a  woman-hater,  wonld  that  be  much  of  a  wonder? 

Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVIII. 
Charles    was  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  king,  and  more  of  a  wit 

than  a  gentleman  '). 
Vm    enough  of  a  doctor  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  drank  or  sober. 

Kath.  Laud.,  Ch.  VII,  133. 
She    was,    withal,   a  little  of   a   coqaette.     Sketch-Book,   Lbo.  of 

Sleepy  Hollow,  146^. 
ii.      He    had    a    profound    contempt    for    Summers-Howson    whom    he 

considered ,    not  altogether  withont  reason ,  to   be   something  of  a 

fraud.     Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  fowl-fancier.   Sherl.  Holmes  ,    Blue  Carbl^xlk. 
iii.     I  saw  inclined  to  look  upon  you  as  a  bit  of  a  deliberate  interloper. 

E.  W.  HoRNUNG,  No  Hero,  Ch.  VIII. 

18.  Similarly  the  repetition  or  frequency  of  an  action  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  an  indefinite  numeral  or  pronoun,  where  the  Dutch 
has  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

I  saw  no  more  of  Uriah   Heep  UDtil  the  day  when  Agnes  left  town. 

Cop.,  Ch.  XXVI,  191a. 
He  saw  very  little  of  her.     Don.,  I,  138. 
He  saw  little  enough  of  his  stepson,     ib. ,  I,  220. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  London.   W.  E.  Norris,  An  Eclipse, 
Sc.  I. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  Miss  H.  lately?     Life  op  Ch.  Bronte  > 

144. 

19.  Also  the  substantival  superlatives  first  and  last  followed  by 
the  preposition  of,  sometimes  replace  adverbial  adjuncts. 

That's    the  first   I    ever    saw  of  B,  J.  D\i  Maurier,  The  Martin, 

Ch.  I. 
It*s  the  last  I  am  to  see  o/' you?     Coristian,  I,   194. 
Few  came  to  see  the  last  of  one  who  had  left  none  to  moam  him. 

ib.,  II,  298. 
Francesca    was  just  in   time  to  see  the  last  of  the  planet.     Kkiobt 

Err.,  Ch.  X,  86. 


THE  INDEFINITE  IT  IN  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS. 

20.    The   indefinite   pronoun   it  is  also  found  occasionally  as  part 
of  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

»)    Schmidt.  §  304. 
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There    was    DOthing    for    it   bat  to  got  the  supper  over  as  quickly 

as  poEBible.     Cbvz.,  C'u.  XLIII.  333A. 
There   ie   aothiDg  for  ■'(  but  to  sabmit  to  them.     Mr  fubnd  Jim, 

Ch.  IX,  60. 
The    crest-fallen    women    bad    oolhing    for   it   but  to  obey.     Vas. 

Fair,  II,  Cb.  XIV,  U4. 
iletween    the   doctor  and  the  bousekeeper  it  may  be  supposed  Dolf 

hsd  a  bnsy  life  of  it.    Dolf  Hitl. 
They    have   a  blessed  time  on'f,  who  m&rry  for  love.    VAnxDOH, 

COKF.,  II,  ],  422'). 

It  it  anticipating  in  socb  a  sentonce  u  jtou  vmit  takt  Hqr  word  for 
ft  that  when  you  itrike  it ,  it  heeonut  r«d  again,  Glow-Wqiu 
Tales,  IT,  B,  30. 


I)  Fww,  E.S.,  xvni. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PREDICATIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  express  a  quality  or  state  of 
persons  or  things 

a)    by  which  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb  is  attended. 

He  got  off  the  bench  very  nervous.     Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  V,  42. 

h)  in  which  they  are  thought  or  declared  to  be ,  into  which  they 
are  brought,  or  in  which  they  are  wished  to  be. 

i.      He  believed  the  man  insane,     Mas.,  §  397. 

Pen    was    pronounced    a  tremendous  fellow,     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVIII , 

188. 
ii.    Boy  as  he  was,  he  was  chosen  king.    Green. 
iii.    It   was    my    wife    whom    you    wanted    dead  yi^i  now.     PlND.,  I» 

Ch.  Xm,  289. 

2.  The  words  and  word-groups  that  are  used  as  predicative 
adnominal  adjuncts  are  adjectives  or  nouns,  as  in  the  quotations 
cited  above,  or  adverbial  words  or  word-groups  that  express  a  state 
and  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  adjectives. 

Having   knocked    the   people    up,    Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLII,  880.     (199  = 

awake,) 
Could  Miss  Richland  have  set  him  at  liberty?  Ooot*nat.  Man,  IV. 

{at  liberty  z=  free,) 

Also  adverbial  adjuncts  that  express  the  place  of  a  person  or 
thing  approximate  to  pred.  adnom.  adj.    Thus  in: 

They  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
I  have  brought  back  your  umbrella. 

For  further  instances  see  also  Ch.  VIII,  35  and  36. 
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Pred.  adnom.  adjuncts  occur  also  in  the  form  of  verbals  or 
undeveloped  clauses.  In  this  case  they  may  express  not  only  a 
quality  or  state,  but  an  action.  In  the  form  of  verbals  and 
undeveloped  clauses  they  are  found  in  certain  connections  besides 
those  mentioned  above.  Some  instances  will  be  given  in  the  following 
discussion ,  but  the  subject  will  be  dwelled  on  at  considerable  length 
in  the  chapters  treating  of  undeveloped  clauses. 


PREDICATIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS  OF  THE 

FIRST  KIND. 

3.  Predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  of  the  first  kind  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  adverbial  adjuncts  of  attendant  circumstances.  This 
becomes  evident  from  the  prevalent  hesitation  between  adjective 
forms  and  adverbial  forms  in-^y  of  certain  words.  (6rondhoud> 
Taalstudie,  VIII.)  The  two  following  groups  of  quotations  will 
bring  out  this  hesitation: 

i.     ''Bless    my    soul!"    said    Pen    laughing,    ''why,    sir,  he*8  the  most 

popular  man  of  the  University."     Pbnd.,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  196. 
Tbey  went  along  singing.     Mass.,  §  391. 
Amyas  followed  wondering,     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XIV,  120^. 
''DoD't  call  Dames/'  Dobbin  said,  getting ofif the  bench  very  nervous. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  42. 
He  lived  happt/  ever  afterwards.     Mas.,  §  391. 
We  will  live  happy  ever  after.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  218. 
Everything    that    turns    out   tolerable  goes    to  the  market  at  once. 

Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 
li.     Pen    laughingly    said,    he    by    no    means    wished  to  be  let  off  just 

debts  he  owed.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  195. 
I  got  up  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus  and  sat  there  very  contentedly 

between    a    Jew-pedlar   and    a   gentleman^s  servant,     ib. ,  I ,  Ch. 

XVII.  173. 
He  lived  comfortably  and  happily  with  her  all  his  life  long.  Anecd. 

(GuNTH. ,  Leerb.) 
He  suffered  patiently,     Mas.,  §  373. 
^Come,    Mildred!"  he  cried  impatiently  at  the  carriage-door.     Mad. 

Lehoux,  Ch.  X. 
Amelia    heard    the  claret-bell  ringing  as  she  sat  nervously  upstairs. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXIV,  381. 
The  disagreeable  Man  sat  quietly  by  her  side.  Ships,  I,  Ch.  X,  42. 

The  following  is  a  queer  instance  of  inconsistency : 
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He  looked  at  me  very  composedly;  not  angry ^  as  I  had  feared. 
Mrs.  Oliph.  ,  Neighb.  on  the  Green,  The  Scientific  Gentleman, 
Ch.  VI. 

4.    Predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  of  the  first  kind  mostly  refer 
to  the  subject.    See  the  quotations  in  the  preceding  §. 

They  may,  however,  also  refer  to  the  object. 

We   ought   to   gire   her   some    trifle   as   a  present.     John    Hal., 

Ch.  XXXn,  344. 
Steele    introduced  him  as  the  hero  of  a  questionable  and  unseemly 

adventure.     Thomas  Arnold. 
Guy ,    a    little    gentleman   from    his    cradle ,    installed    himself  her 

admiring   knight  attendant   everywhere.    JooN  Hal.,  Ch.  XXIII, 

232. 
I  shall  catch  it  for  keeping  you  talking.     Esth.  Wat.,  Ch.  I,  7. 
I  cannot  have  my  son  ill,    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXXII,  350. 
I  left  that  lad  alone  unth  his  mother,     ib.,  Ch.  XXXill,  355. 

In   sentences  containing  an  object,  it  is  sometimes  questionable 
whether  the  adjunct  refers  to  the  subject  or  the  object. 

My  brother  complimented  him  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 
They  took  him  home  much  the  worse  for  liquor. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  context  safeguards  flx)m 
misconception.    See  also  the  instances  in  5. 

The  adjunct  ftlmost  regularly  refera  to  the  object  after  verbs  of 
perceiving  or  discovering  such  as  to  see ^  to  feel,  to  find,  etc. 

The  pressure  on  my  nose  was  extremely  painful,  though  I  never 
thought  of  that  till  afterwards,  when  I  found  it  very  tender.  Oop. , 
Ch.  V,  315. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter.     N.  E.  Gb.,  §  1870. 

In   this  case   it  occurs  mostly  in  the  shape  of  an  infinitive  or  a 
participle.    (Ch.  XVIII  and  XX.) 

I  saw  him  take  out  his  watch. 
I  heard  him  coming  up  the  stairs. 
I  have  hea^  this  tale  told  before. 

He  had  returned  to  Birmingham  to  find  his  lady-love  ^iim.  Mbbs. 
Will,  Ch.  XXIl,  238. 

We  also  find  pred.  adnom.  adjuncts  modifying  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun. 

I  am  glad  of  your  brother's  success  as  a  lawyer. 
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Mr.  Shard  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  your  getting  a  situation  aa 
Uaehtr  in  a  good  school.    Mad.  Lbroux,  Ch.  XIIL 

Oibbon  has  remarked  that  he  owed  part  of  his  success  aa  a  htstarian 
to  the  observations  which  he  had  made  as  an  officer  in  the  militia 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Commons.   Mac,  Rbvol.,  811a. 

5.  Before  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  that  are  nouns,  whether 
they  refer  to  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  sentence,  we  often 
And  the  conjunction  as. 

i.  On  the  29th  of  July  1885,  Charlotte  went  aa  teacher  to  Miss  W/s, 
Emily  accompanied  her  aa  a  pupil.    Lira  op  Charl.  Bronte,  101. 

She  bad  thought  and  prayed  there  aa  girl  and  woman.  Bob.  Elsm., 
I,  172. 

I  did  not  save  you  intentionally,  so  I  am  not  posing  aa  a  philan- 
thropist   Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  110. 

ii.  I  envied  the  storm-worn  people  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and 
blessed  him  as  their  preserver.    Bliak  House,  Ch.  XXXV,  808. 

I  treasured  it  as  sl  keepsake.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  33^. 

The  good  Father  said  that  he  was  proud  of  him,  and  fond  of  him 
as  his  pupil  and  friend.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  XIII,  268. 

Note   as  a  matter  of  course  =:  als  iets  dat  van  zelf  sproekt 

She  received  the  attentions  of  her  admirers  aa  a  matter  of  course. 
Ships,  I,  Ch.  IX,  36. 

6.  Before  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  referring  to  the  subject, 
aa  is  more  frequently  dispensed  with  than  the  Dutch  als.  Especially 
after  the  following  verbs  is  the  absence  of  as  usual: 

to  come.  He  expected  to  come  back  a /irmcv  at  least  West  w.  Ho!, 
Ch.  V,  41a. 

to  die.  Wicked  improvidence!  To  live  a  rogue,  and  die  a  beggar^ 
leaving  bis  daughter  to  the  charity  of  strangers.    E.  Lynnb,  Ch.  XL 

to  Ihe.  She  was  familiar  with  Miss  Brabazon  from  having  formerly 
lived  servant  in  the  college.     Obv.  Col.,  Ch.  VI,  90. 

He  comes  home  now  to  the  lonely  chambers,  where  he  lives  a 
godless  old  recluse.     Pbnd.,  I,  Cu.  XXIX,  810. 

He  bod  lived  a  lonely  man  until  she  had  been  sent  to  him.  Sil. 
Mark.,  Ch.  XVI,  126. 

to  part.     Why  should  we  part  enemies?    Miss  Prov.,  Ch.  XXVI. 
He  and  Dobbin  parted  twy  ^oocf/nVmif.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XX,  211. 

to  return.  He  returned  a  very  different  person  from  the  poor  slighted 
boy  who  had  been  sent  out  ten  years  before.     Clive,  510a. 

FOUTSMA ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English,  I.  15 
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He  scarce  knew  which  waj  to  bend  his  course,  being  unwilling  to 
return  home  to  his  father  a  disgraced  and  banished  man.  Lamb., 
Tales,  Two  Gbntlkm.,  107. 

Also  after  a  passive  voice  aa  may  be  absent. 

Three   years    later    she    died    and    Bartin    was   left  an  orphan  and 

penniless.    Thb  Martin  ,  Ch.  I. 
Tou   know    if  you  had  been  born  a  Papist ,  mother,  a  Papist  yon 

would    have    remained    to    the  end  of  your  days.     Hknet  Esm., 

in,  Ch.  II,  325. 

7.  The  conjunction  as  is  indispensable: 

a)    when  the  adjunct  precedes  the  subject. 

Neither  as  Queen  of  Denmark,  nor  as  a  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel 
could  she,  indeed,  be  expected  to  entertain  very  cordial  feelings 
towards  Russia.    Times. 

As  a  boy  he  had  been  too  idle ,  as  a  man  he  soon  became  too  busy 
for  literary  pursuits.     Clive,  500a. 

h)    when  a  relation  of  time  or  causality  is  implied.    In  this  case 
08  often  has  the  meaning  of  in  the  cupadty  of. 

He  who  has  suffered  as  a  child  learns  to  be  gentle  and  long-suffering 

with  children.     Hknby  £sm.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  19. 
Jos  went  to  Court  as  a  loyal  subject  of  his  sovereign.    Van.  Faik, 

m,  Ch.  XXV,  277. 
I  came  to  tell  you,  as  her  cousin  and  the  executor  of  her  £Either*8 

will,  that  she  is  about  to  become  my  wife.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  189: 
It    was    this   little    child    who   commonly   acted   cu  mistress  of  the 

ceremonies    to   introduce   him    to   Mrs.  Osborne.    Van.  Faik,  I, 

Ch.  XXXV,  392. 

8.  When   the  adjunct  refers  to  the  object,  aa  cannot,  as  a  rule^ 
be  dispensed  with.    See  the  quotations  under  5. 

It  is,  however,  absent: 

a)  regularly  in  the  locutions  to  do  {8ay,  etc.)  aomething  the  first 
(laat)  thing. 

To  tell  the  truth,  though,  about  the  pin,  although  I  maOiMMirf 
it  almost  the  last  thing  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  assure  yon 
it  was  not  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts.    Sam.  Titm.^  Ch.  V,  47. 

b)  mostly  in  the  locutions: 

1)    to  keep  a  thing  a  secret  (=  to  feep  a  thing  secret); 


Wbile  be  coald  keep  hii  PoTerty  a  Stent.    Stkelk  '). 

It  in  for  tbis  reason  likewise,  that  I  kaep  my  compledoD  and  drees 

lU  very  great  Kcrets,     SPBCT.,  I. 
'To   conc-etil'   is  simply  not  to  make  known  what  we  wish  to  ktip 

tecret.     Webst..  i.  v.  ocmctai. 

2)    to  have  (pick  up)  a  thmg  a  {dead)  bca-gain. 

I   /tad   them   a   dead  bargain,   or  I  should  not  hare  boagbt  them. 

Vic,  Ch.  XII  '). 
A  couple  of  books  which  he  kad  pideed  up  ma  bargain.-  Pibodt >). 
c)    occasionally  in  other  conndctlons. 

The  House  of  Commons,  the  Honse  of  Lords   lejl  him  the  »am» 
dreaming  tehoolhoy  that  they  fonnd  him.     Mac,  Rbtol.,  311a. 

Also  after  to  feel,  whether  the  reflective  proDOua  is  suppressed  or 
Qot,  Gu  is  mostly  abseat.  See  the  quotations  fn  Ch.  I,  5-  In  the 
following  as  is  used: 

I  feel  o*  a  sister  to  yon.    Hknrt  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  Ill,  345. 

9-  a)  Instead  of  a«  +  pred.  adnom.  adjunct,  whether  referring 
to  the  subject  or  the  object,  we  sometimes  meet  with  an  adverbial 
adjunct  containing  the  preposition  for,  conveying  approximately  the 
same  sense. 

i.     He  reached   a  brook  over  which  a  narrow  plank  was  laid  to  serve 
for  a  bridge.    Robtk  Hood.    (QUnth,  Hands.)  j 
If  thou  losest  the  prize,  thon  shalt  be  scoarged  out  of  the  lists /or 
a  wordy  and  insolent  braggart     Ivanbob,  Ch.  XUI,  135. 
ii.     Willy  had  given  bis  iisnc^e  sncb  a  beantiiiil  ring  for  a  Christmas 
present!     For  uis  Sake,  II,  Ch.  in,  49. 
Ton  will  have  Miss  Sharp  one  day  for  yonr  relation.    Van.  Fatx  I, 

Ch.  XIV,  141. 
Compare:    This  served   bim   at   a   place  of  prayer.     Wbstw.  ho  I 

Ch.  XXV,  I87a. 
The   Provost  of  the   lists   shall    expel   thee  from  the  presence  at  a 

faint-hearted  craven.     Ivanhoe,  Ch.  XIII,  135. 
We    had    a»    ao    enemy   a   past   master   in    the    tactics  of  moonted 

infaDtry.     Times. 
Note  the  idiomatic  use  of  for  as  a  snbstitnte  of  a*  in  the  follow- 
ing  quotations : 
i.     Why  does  yonng  master  pass  only  for  ensign  ?     &iv.,  I,  1. 

■)     Uduut,  i.  r.  eecrtl,  24;   >}  ib.,  i.  v.  bargain,  S. 
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Analogy    goes  for    very    little   in   the   pronunciation    of  EnglislL 

Not.  and  Queb. 
ii.     And    to   Oxford    he   shall  go  this  autumn,  or  else  to  Exeter  gaol, 

for    a    strong    rogne,     and    a    masterless    man.      Westw.    Ho! 

Ch.  II,  14a. 
Go  to  the  deuce  for  an  insolent,  jealous  impertinent  jackanapes. 

Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIL  284. 
Curse  you  for  a  smooth-faced  scoundrel.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XXL  156. 
A  curse  light  upon  thee  for  a  malicious  wretch.  Aes.  Fables,  XXIX,  63. 
iii.     He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that /or  a  tooth.    Cop.,  Ch.  VII,  45a. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  /or  a  kite?   ib.,  Ch.  XIV,  101*. 

For  is  similarly  used 
a.    in  the  obsolete  turn  of  expression  What . . .  for  (a  >. 

What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietnees? 
Much  ADO,  I,  8,  50. 

fi,  in  the  colloquial  or  vulgar  phrase  How*s  that  for  high  f  (Dutch 
Hoe  vind  je  'm?^,  and  its  variations ,  such  as  Houfs  that  for 
$teepf  How  in  that  for  right f    Stof.,  Stud.,  A,  §  24  and  §  25. 

I  fancy  I  hear  you  sing  in  mournful  numbers,  "Would  I  had  a 
puny  shed,  |  In  which  to  hide  my  punish  head,  |  That  I  might 
not  be  punished  |  For  every  little  pun  I  shed.**  Houfs  that  for 
high?    Judy  '). 

Note    also    the  use   of  for  in   the  locutions  for  example  and  for 
instance  J  in  which  this  preposition  is  a  substitute  for  a8» 

b)    Older  EDglish,   and  occasionally  present  English,  sometimes 
also  have  to  in  the  same  connection,  especially  after  to  have. 

He  has  a  young  man  to  his  son.     Pilor.  Progr.  ^). 

Wilt   thou    have    this    man    to   thy    wedded   husband?    Book   op 

CoMM.  Pray. 
The    man    who   gets   her   will  have  a  jewel  to  a  wife.     Pind.,  I, 

Ch.  XI.  117. 
Miss    Smith   had    70   1.    per   annum    to   her  fortune.     Sam.  Tine, 

Ch.  Vm,  87. 

10.    Intransitive  verbs  that  connect  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts 
with  the  subject  are  liable  to  fade  into  copulas.    (Ch.  I,  12.) 

He  fell  a  victim  to  the  emperor's  revenge. 


>)    Stof. ,  Stud. ,  A ,  §  24.    >)    Taalst.,  II,  257. 
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PREDICATIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS  OF  THE 

SECOND  KIND. 

11.  Predicative  adnomiDal  adjuncts  of  the  second  kind  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  nominal  predicates  when  they  are  adjectives,  word- 
groups  with  a  preposition ,  participles  or  infinitives  equivalent  to 
participles.  Thus  to  make  poor ,  to  set  at  liberty ,  to  consider  aa  lost, 
to  make  laugh  (=  to  set  laughing)  severally  answer  to  to  be  poor, 
to  be  at  liberty,  to  be  iost,  to  be  laughing. 

They  have  much  in  common  with  non-prepositional  objects  when 
they  are  nouns,  which  becomes  clear  by  comparing  collocations  like 
to  make  water  loine  and  to  elect  a  man  chairman  with  to  make  urine 
and  to  elect  a  chairman. 

12.  In  contradistinction  to  predic.  adnom.  adjuncts  of  the  first  kind, 
those  of  the  second  kind  mostly  qualify  the  object ,  except  in  passive 
sentences. 

They  appointed  him  a  number  of  Council  at  Madras.  Warr.  Hast.,  6006. 
Mr.  Hoare  was  elected  as  treaturer  of  the  $ociHy.    III.  Lond.  Nkwb. 

They  may  also  refer  to  a  genitive  or  a  possess,  pron. 

I    am   glad   of  your   brother's  (his)  appointment  <is  Becretary  of  the 
society. 

For  further  instances  see  the  sequel. 

13.  The  verbs  with  which  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  of  the 
second  kind  are  connected,  may  be  divided  into: 

a)  such  as  express  an  act  of  our  mental  faculties; 

b)  such  as  express  a  causing; 

c)  such  as  express  an  act  of  the  human  will. 

Those  mentioned  under  b)  are  often  called  factitive  verbs. 
Den  Hertog,  §  I,  75. 


14.    The  chief  verbs  of  the  1st 


to  acclaim, 

to  account, 

to  acknowledge, 

to  avow, 

to  believe, 

to  call, 

to  censure, 

to  certify, 

to  consider, 

to  count, 

to  declare, 

to  deem, 

to  denounce. 


to  describe, 

to  designate, 

to  esteem, 

to  fancy, 

to  feel  (inzien 

to  give  out. 

to  greet, 

to  hail, 

to  hold 

to  imagine, 

to  know, 

to  look  (up)on. 

to  own. 


group  are 

to  praise. 

to  presume 

to  proclaim. 

to  profess. 
).  to  pronounce. 

to  prove. 

to  rank. 

to  rate. 

to  reckon 

to  recognize. 

to  recollect. 

to  regard. 

to  remember. 


to  represent, 
to  respect, 
to  revere, 
to  set  doum. 
to  show, 
to  stamp, 
to  suppose, 
to  think, 
to  value, 
to  vaunt, 
to  vote, 
to  vouch. 
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A  survey  of  the  above  verbs  will  show  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds : 

a)  such  as  express  a  mere  act  of  our  mental  faculties,  to  think, 
to  consider j^  etc.; 

b)  such  as  express  the  uttering  of  an  act  of  our  mental  faculties, 
to  declare  J  to  acknowledge,  etc.; 

c)  such  as  express  the  uttering  of  a  sentiment  that  is  the  result 
of  an  act  of  our  mental  faculties,  to  hail,  to  censure,  to  praise,  etc. 

Note  that  to  find,  UDlike  the  Dutch  vinden,  does  not  belong  in 
this  groap  of  verbs.  The  Dutch  Hoe  vindt  gg  dit  boek?  = 
How  do  you  like  this  book?  or  What  do  you  think  of  this  book? 
The  English  /  found  it  very  cold  does  not  answer  to  the  Dutch 
Ik  vond  bet  zeer  koud,  bat  to  Ik  bevond  dat  het  zeer 
koud  was. 

Here  follow  some  quotations  exhibiting  the  use  of  some  of  the 
above  verbs.  As  to  such  among  them  as  are  not  illustrated  here, 
see  14. 

The  other  man  was  generally  accounted  bad.   Ships,  II,  Ch.  HI,  120. 

They  acknowledged  their  aims  impracticable.  Psnd.,  II,  Ch.  XXIV,  266. 

He  believed  the  man  insane.     Mas.,  §  397. 

They  cailed  him  madman.     Tom  Brown. 

I  consider  him  wise,  a  philosopher.     Webst. 

Mother,  though  ye  count  me  still  the  child.     Gar.  and  Ltn.  ,  1.  34. 

Even   a  fool,   when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise.     Prov. , 

XVII,  28. 
He  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Hist.  '). 
Harold  deemed  it  time  to  repress  these  inroads.  Miss  Tonob,  Cambos  ^). 
Better  so  than  have  his  own  conscience  denouncing  him  sneak.    Ord. 

op  Riv.  Fev.,  Ch.  Ill,  16. 
We   esteemed   him    a   beast   of  the  worst  kind.     Plain  Tales,  His 

Wedded  Wipe,  157. 
When  I  saw  Brian ,  whom  I  fancied  dead ,  standing  before  me  safe 

and    well,    I    felt   ready    to    drop    myself.     For   his  Saks,   IT, 

Ch.  XV,  107. 
They  hailed  him  king.     Eartbly  Par,  Prol.,  18a. 
The  good  mother  holds  me  still  a  child.     Gar.  and  Ltn.,  1.  15. 
You  wonld  not  imagine  Marjory  a  sentimentalist  Lipe  Int.,  II,  Gh.  JI,  24. 
Friar  Tuck  owned  himself  outdone.   Robin  Hood.   (GOnth.,  Hands.; 
Her  resemblance  to  the  fair  youth  proclaimed  her  at  once  his  mother. 

Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  II,  17a. 

')     Murray. 
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Although  he  proftut^  him9elf  a  Christian ,  he  is  generally  considered 

a  free-thinker  ')• 
Pcyn  was  profunifiAfd  a  tremendous  fellow.    Pknd.,  I,  Ch.XV11I,  188. 
Your  language  prov^  you  still  the  child.    Pbdic,  11 ,  1.  44. 
William   II   of  Oermany   is   reckoned  the  most  active  sovereign  in 

Europe.    Oiafh. 
He  was  recognized  king  after  his  uncle's  death. 
The  gaslight  showed  her  the  professor  of  bright  brown  eyes.     Dav. 

Oribvb,  I,  282. 
I  think  her  the  most  confounded  little  flirt  in  London.    Find.,  II, 

Ch.  Ill ,  32. 
Lady  Agnes  voted  the  two  Messieurs  Pendennis  most  agreeable  men. 

Pknd.,  I,  Ch.  XVII,  176.  '' 

I  can  vottch  some  of  the  stories  true.    Orm.,  Ch.  Ill,  51. 

15.  After  some  of  the  above  verbs  the  adjunct  is  often  preceded 
by  the  conjunctioD  oa;  after  some  this  conjunction  or  the  copula 
to  be  seems  to  be  indispensable.  For  instances  with  to  be  see 
Ch.  XVni. 

He  was  acclaimed  as  the  master  whom  all  surviving  literary  art  was 

only  qualified  to  serve  as  page-boy.     Sidney  Lee  (Times). 
He  would  sooner  die  than  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  Sil.  Mark.  , 

Ch.  XII,  94. 
Louisa  had  become  what  many  men  would  admire  as  a  fine,  lively 

girl.     DoM.  Stor.,  V,  837. 
This  act  be  brands  as  ''dissimulation"  on  the  part  of  Peter  in  Antioch. 

HcxL. ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  1055. 
These    introductory    chapters    have    been    a    good   deal    censured  as 

tedious  and  annecessary.     Wavbrl.  ,  Ch.  V,  85a  ,  N. 
The   magistrate   confidently   reversed  the  previous  medical  opinion , 

and  certified  the  man  as  not  insane.     Law  Times  ^). 
Tungay  considered  the  whole  establishment,  master  and  boys,  cm  his 

natural  enemies.     Cop.,  Ch.  VI,  436. 
The  world  counted  her  as  a  heretic.     We  Two,  I,  77. 
The    charge    of  one    shilling   per  load  on  timber  could  scarcely  be 

denounced  as  protective.     Times. 
Lord    Methuen    described  as  dastardly  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  in 

firing  on  ambulance  wagons.     Times. 
The  Queen  would  designate  him  as  the  heir  to  her  thrown.    Henry 

EsM.,  Ill,  Ch.  XI,  424. 
These  transactions  even  now  wonld  hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt. 

Warr.  Hast..  638*. 


')    Schmidt,  §  233;    >)    Murray,  i.  v.  certify,  2. 
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I  shall  esteem  it  (u  a  fayoor,  inj  lord ,  if  Colonel  Esmond  will  give 

away  the  bride.     Henry  Esm. ,  III,  Ch.  IV,  355. 
Some  gave  themselves  out  cu  'poor  scholars'.     M.  J.  Gubsu  '). 
Ben  Jonson  greeted  him  as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  ancient  or  modem 

times.    Sidney  Lee  (Times). 
Pen    got   a  prodigious  repatation  in  the  University  and  was  hatted 

as  a  sort  of  Crichton.     Pend.,  I.  Ch.  XVIII,  189. 
He    was   held   by   the  Oxbridge  tradesmen  as  quite  a  yoang  back. 

ib.,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  187. 
I  looked  upon  this  as  a  master-piece,    both  for  argument  and  style. 

Vic,  Ch.  II. 
When    the   pheasants    came,    which  the  Major  praised  as  the  very 

finest    birds    ho    ever    saw,    her   Ladyship   said    they  came  firom 

Logwood.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVII,  176. 
Clara  put  this  down  as  a  pretext  for  gaining  time.     Dor.  Obrajld^ 

The  Etern.  Woman,  Ch.  V. 
The    present    writer    deliberately    ranks    him    as   the    greatest  and 

most  delectable  poet  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.    Saintsb.  ,  NiNBf • 

Cent.,  Ch.  I,  13. 
Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable.     Princ,  I.  1.  69. 
Stephen    was   recognized  as  king,  and  in  tarn  acknowledged  Henry 

as  his  heir.     Green,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  II,  Sect.  VII,  104. 
I  regarded  my  ancle  as  a  terrible  tyrant.     Hero,  65. 
The   commanders   of  the  opposing  armies  are  represented  as  leaving 

their  work.     Lit.  World. 
The  conn  try  respected  him  as  one  of  her  first  soldiers.     Clive,  510a. 
The  lad  revered  my  lord  as  a  father.   Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  VHI,  75. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Bacon  would  have  set  the  two  gentle- 
men doicn  as  impostors.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  75. 
There   was  that  aboat  his  style  and  appearance  which  stamped  him 

as  a  man  of  ton.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXIX,  313. 
I   value   this    delicioas   home-feeling  as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  a 

parent  coald  bestow.     Sketch-book,  Christm.  Eve,  Sbb. 
They    vaunted   him    as  the   Dake*s  equal  in  military  skill.     Henet 

Esm.,  II  Ch.  XV,  288. 

Thus  also  after 

a)    It  strikes  me.  etc.,   which   may  be  considered  as  the  active 
equivalent  of  It  is  considered  by  me,  etc.,  or  some  such  expression. 

It  strikes  as  as  exceptional.     Times. 

These  papers  strike  us  as  an  excellent  test.    ib. 

jS)    to  be  aware  of,  which  is  synonymous  with  to  know. 

Those    who    knew    him    best,    u>ere   aware   of  that   rough   skin  om 
almost  bursting  with  good-nature.     Asc.  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot, 

')    Murray,  i.  v.  give  out,  a. 
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Kote.  After  io  amtidm'  the  nee  of  oi  before  the  predicatiye 
adnomiiial  a^uqet  seems  to  be  attended  by  a  slight  change  of 
meaning,  to  eontitkr  without  as  implying  a  oomparing  with  a 
certain  standard,  which  is  absent  when  aa  is  nsed.  To  consider 
without  Oi  =  Dutch   Yin  den,    to   eonsider   with  as  =  Dutch 

/  beschouwen  als.  Compare  the  quotations  given  above  with 
the  following: 

Oall  considered  it  a  gratuitous  interference.    Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  V,  77. 
It  is  certain,  however,   that  in  storms  in  these  highlands  strange 

things   have    been    seen,  which    are  considered  as  connected  with. 

the  old  story  of  the  ship.     Wash.  Irv. 

If  this  theory  is  right,  as  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  follow^ 
ing  quotation : 

That  he  would  consider  himself  beaten  after  one  defeat,  Mrs.  Crawley 
never  allowed  herself  to  suppose.   Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XIX «  196» 

16.  An  adverbial  adjunct  with  for  frequently  does  the  same  duty 
as  08  +  predicative  adnomlnal  adjunct.  For  is  found  not  only  after 
some  of  the  above  verbs,  but  after  several  others.  In  not  a  few 
cases  it  materially  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  expressing, 
indeed ,  a  kind  of  sense-unit  with  it. 

And  be  he  dead,  I  count  you  for  a  fool.  Gbr.  and  Enid.,  1.  1397. 

I  thought  there  would  be  time  to  declare  the  little  weaver's  son 
for  the  true  heir.     Hbnry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  IE,  318. 

The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  him,  gave  him  for  drowned. 
Spect.,  CXXX. 

Scandal  had  not  been  so  far  wrong  as  usual  in  giving  her  out  for 
an  arrant  miser.     Asc.  R.  Hopb,  Old  Pot. 

Tou  would  have  guessed  him  at  once  for  a  German.  Night  ani> 
Morn.,  129. 

These  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their  king.    Com.  of  Arth.,  1.  885. 

And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what  |  Her  all  but  utter 
whiteDess  held  for  sin ,  |  Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Holy  Grail,  1.  84. 

Outside  the  baker's  they  bad  smelt  the  goose,  and  knoton  it  for 
their  own.     Chrtstm.  Car.,  Ill,  56. 

People  used  to  put  him  down  for  a  County  Councellor  or  an  Arch- 
deacon at  the  very  least.  Jkr.  K.  Jer.  ,  Lease  of  the  Cros& 
Keys,  206. 

The  dogs ,  too ,  not  one  of  which  he  recognised  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ,  barked  at  tbim.    Rip  van  Winkle. 

The  Matron  laughingly  scolded  him  for  the  coolest  new  boy  in  the 
bouse.     ToM  Brown,  I,  Ch.  V,  86. 


If  he  does  not  Mt  joa  down  far  an  idiot,  he  lays  an  infonn«tioii 
against  tou  before  tiie  bishop  and  has  Ton  burned  for  a  heretic. 
Mac 

The  coontrv  people  stupeet  him  jhr  a  conjuror.     SpicT.,  CXXXI. 

No  one  woold  have  thought  of  takimg  him  for  a  joanuJist.  Jkb. 
K.  Jks.,  Lbass  or  thi  Cioss  Kits,  206. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  Toa  are  honest.     Bulw. 

For  +  noun  may  also  be  attached  as  an  adjunct  to  a  prepositional 
object. 

All  the  rest  hooted  and  jeered  at  her  for  a  witch.  Asc.  B.  Hope, 
Old  Pot. 

17.  The  typical  verbs  of  the  second  group  (13)  are: 
a)    such  as  express  a  pure  causing; 

h)    such  as  express  a  choosing  or  appointmg. 

18.  The  verbs  that  express  a  pure  causing  d^re  to  cause,  to  do,  to 
make,  to  occasion,  to  set. 

The  predicative  adnominal  adjunct  used  after  them,  mostly  has 
the  form  of  a  verbal.    (Ch.  XVIII.) 

a)  After   to  cause  and  to  occasion  it  is  now  always  an  infinitive 
(-clause). 

He  caused  the  troops  to  press  onwards.     Mas.,  §  897,  N. 

This  would  occasion  her  to  pass  a  busy  datf.    Bl.  House  ,  Ch.  V,  37. 

Note.  In  Tndor  English  we  find  instances  of  the  adjunct  being  a  noun. 

An  honest  life  will  cause  it  pleasaunt  lytiing.     Ltlt.  Euphuss  '). 

b)  The   use   of  a  predicative  adnominal  adjunct  after  to  do  may 
be  said  to  be  obsolete. 

You  do  me  proud.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  X,  107. 

His  assertion  that  man  and  ape  were  descended  from  the  same  stock 
did  the  interest  of  the  multitude  awaken.    Morn.  Leader. 

c)  After   to   make  the  predicative  adnominal  adjunct  is  often  an 
adjective  or  a  noun,  seldom  a  prepositional  word-group.  (25.) 

i.     Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.     Acts,  XXVI,  24. 

ii.     He  madf  the  water  wine.     John,  IV,  46. 

It  was  agreed  that  Hastings  should  make  the  lady  his  wife.  Ware. 
Hast.,  6016. 

I)     Murray. 


iii.  'And  if  be  was  a  woman-hater,  would  that  be  mocb  of  a  wonder?" 
—  'How  can  1  say  witbout  knowing  what  nuuis  him  into  itJ" 
Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVIII 

d)  After  to  set  the  predicative  adDomlnal  adjunct  is  mostly  a 
praeect  participle,  a  prepositional  word-group  (26),  or,  in  connection 
with  the  reflective  pronoun,  either  expressed  or  understood,  to  + 
gerund  (-clause);  seldom  an  adjective. 

i.     This  Mt  all  the  mookeys  laughing.    Htp.,  Ch.  XII,  i9b. 

Again  be  reot^nized  the  glorioDB  eyes  that  bad  so  often  stt  his  heart 
Uating.     Hall  Cainb,  Cbhibt.,  II,  36. 

ii.     He  won't  Mf  the  Thames  on  Jirt.    Prot. 

Where   he   yoor   gibes    now?    Yoor   gambols?   yoor  songB?  jonr 

flaabes    of  merriment,  ih&t  were  wont  to  §tt  tht  table  on  a  roar. 

Haul.,  V,  I,  180. 
Oar  stupicions  can  now  be  iH  at  retl.     East  Ltnhe,  II,  71. 
Their  minda  have  now  been  ttt  at  rtit.     Punch. 
Could    Miss  Richland  havt  set  him  at  liberty.     Oood-Kat.  Han,  IV- 
He   paid    his   compliments   to   Mias    Brett   with   a  liveliness  and 

facetiousness   which   sH   all  the  ladies  tn   a  giggle.    Pinu.  ,    I , 

Ch.  in,  42. 
iii.     So    now    we    must   »et   onTselves  serionsly  to  finding  this  gentUmati. 

SB.  Holm. 
Thej  let  to  collecting  *gg».     Mbes.  Will.,  Ch.  XI,  110. 
iv.     John's  eyes  flashed ,  bat  a  look  from  mine  seemed  to  Mt  him   righl 
again.    John  Hal..  Ch    I,  20. 
I  resolred  to  see  Richard  when  T  grew  strong,   and  trj  to  m<  him 

right.     Bu  HorsE,  Ch.  XXXV.  »03. 

19-  Among  the  verbs  of  choosing  and  appointing  the  chief  are 
toappoint,  lochoose.  tocreate,  loelect,  tomake,  toname,  to  nominate, 
to  proclaim,  to  promote. 

They  appointed  bim  a  member  of  coancil  at  Madras.  Wabb.  Hist.,  SOOfr. 

Boy  as  he  was ,  ho  was  ekoitn  king.     Greek. 

He  was  created  Dnke  of  Brandon  and  Baron  of  Dntton  in  England. 

Hekhy  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  IV,  847. 
He  bad  btjen  elected  by  acclamation  a  member  of  several  fasbioaable 

cli)))s.     Marc,  i,  94. 
He  made  him  a  lord  of  bis  bedchamber.  Henrt  Esh.,  HI,  Ch.  IV,  346. 
Three  days  after  her  accession  the  Earl  was  nanwd  Captain-General 
of  the    English    forces,   at  home  and  abroad.     Orbbk,  Short  HtST., 

Ch.  L\  .  Sec.  IX  ,  708. 
He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  1  March  1893.     Morn.  Lkadri. 
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20.  Before  the  predic.  adnom.  adjuncts  standing  after  verbs  of 
choosing  and  appointing,  we  occasionally  find  the  conjunction  ae. 

It  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  he  would  be  ckosen  ca  the  new 

Pope.     Rev.  op  Rbv. 
Mr.  Hoare  was  elected  aa  treasurer  of  the  society.  III.  Lond.  New&. 
Shrewsbury    was    nominated   aa    Lord    Treasurer   by   the    CounoiL 

Green,  Short  Hist.,  Ch.  IX,  Sec.  IX,  720.  » 
He  spoke  "coDfidently  of  having  him  proclaimed  as  Prince  of  Wales. 

Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Cii.  XI,  424. 

Note.     After  the  nouns  election,  appointment ,  etc.  the  conjunction 
6u  cannot  be  dispensed  with.     Wendt,  E.  S.,  XV,  473. 

I  congratulat.ed  him  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  society. 

21.  Also  for  is  sometimes  found  after  these  verbs;  but  it  is  unusual, 
except  when  the  pred.  adnom.  adj.  is  preceded  by  a  possess,  pronoun, 
in  which  case  for  (or  as)  seems  to  be  indispensable. 

Framley  Court  had  been  appointed  to  her  for  residence.  Trollopb  ')• 
I    am    goiu^   to   propose   you  for  Provost  to  the  people.     Browk., 

Soul's  Teag.,  II. 
I  do  fear,  the  people  |  Choose  Csesar /or  their  king.  Jul.  CiES.,  I,  2,  79. 
The    blunder    of    Lewis    in   choosing  Germany   instead   of  Holland 

for    his    point    of  attack  was  all  but  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant 

successes   with  which  he  opened  the  war.    Green,  Short  Hist.^ 

Ch.  IX,  Sec.  VIII,  684. 

The  use  of  to  is  decidedly  rare. 

He  was  promoted  to  captain  last  year.     Times. 

Note,    however,    that    to  is  indispensable  before  the  name  of  the 
office. 

They    require    some    evidence   of  training    from    those  whom  thej 
appoint  to  assistant-masterships.     Times. 

22.  On  the  other  hand  we  often  find  the  predic.  adnom.  adjuncts 
replaced  by  an  infinitive-clause  of  purpose  with  the  copula  to  be, 
(Ch.  XVIII,  24,  I).  This  seems  to  be  the  regular  practice  in  the 
Gazette. 

The   Queen    has    been   pleased  to  appoint  General  Sir  Hugh  Henry 
Cough  to  be  keeper  of  the  Jewels  in  the  Tower  of  LondOD.  Times. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  h  lieutenant.     Graph. 


»)    MaxzN  ,  II,  460. 
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That  diatingaitliad  body  tekcted  him  to  be  its  first  preeident  Wi^i. 

Hast.,  687a. 
CoLDSTEBAM   QuAmiM — Captain   J.    R.    Ball    to   be  Major,  vice  the 

Marquis  of  Winchester,  killed  in  action.    TiMis. 

28.  Besides  the  verbs  mentioned  in  17  many  others  are  occasionally 
found  with  adnominal  predicative  adjuncts  of  the  second  kind.  In 
fact  almost  any  action  may  be  the  cause  of  a  person  or  thing  being 
brought  into  a  certain  state.  Thus  we  find  predicative  adnominal 
acijuncts  in: 

Adopt  him  son  or  cousin  at  the  least.     Pops  ^), 

Dnpleiz  had  not  been' ^^  a  soldier.     Clivb,  509a. 

It   is   a   litUe   difficult   to   understand   the   position  of  those  who 

cofMtituted  themselves  the  champions  of  that  officer.    Tuns. 
The  king  dubbed  his  son  a  knight.    Webster. 
They  are  enabled  to  enroll  themselves  members  of  the  University 

withoat  being  members  of  a  college.    Esc,  Enol.,  Gh.  XVI,  291. 
He    was    entered    a    member    of  the   Upper   Temple.     Pend.    I, 

ch.  XX vm,  301. 

They  tr<iin  the  lads  up  eaves-droppers  and  favour-carriers.    Wbstw. 
Ho!  Ch.  II,  ISb. 

24.  The  variety  of  construction  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of 
•choosing  and  appointing  is  not  wanting  after  the  above  and  similar 
verbs. 

i.      Those  whom  he  happens  to  cuiopt  ae  favourites.    Johnson  '). 

Yon    who   are   bred  as  a  scholar  can   say  it  in  elegant  language 

CouRTSH.  of  Mil.  Standish,  II. 
Dick  was  pleased  to  dub  Esmond  as  Ancient  Pistol.    Henrt  Esm.,  II, 

Ch.  X,  238. 
Rebecca  was  now  engaged  a$  governess.    Van.  Fate  ,  I ,  Ch.  VII  ,  67. 
They  set  up  as  their  leader  a  pious  man.     Tore  PowEUi,  Life  of 
Charl.  Gordon. 
ii.     He  was  to  be  bred  up  for  an  English  priest.  Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  28. 

He  will  be  sold  for  a  slave.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII,  686. 
iii.    Charles  had  taken  to  wife  Catharine,  Princess  of  Portugal.  Hist.  *). 

Give  roe  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.     Com.  of  Auth.,  1.  97. 
iv.    We  were  bred  to  be  slaves  always.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  87. 

Thus  also  after  certain  intransitive  verbs,  mostly  such  as  have 
become  so  through  the  dropping  of  the  reflective  pronoun. 


»)    Murray,  i.  v.  adopt;    >)  Wehdt,  E.  S.,  V,  89a 
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i.     The  Bengalee  scarcely  ever  mliais  ob  a  soldier.     Mac. 
ii.    He  went  for  a  soldier.     Bleak  House  ,  Ch.  VII ,  52. 

Richard   had   been  requested  by  his  father  to  submit  to  medical 
examination  like  a  boor  enlisting  far  a  soldier.    Ord.  op  Rich.  Fkt., 
Ch.  II,  9. 
I  don't  set  up  far  a  Joseph.     Night  and  Morn.,  454. 
iii.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady-killer.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  131. 

25.  In  many  cases  the  state  that  a  person  or  thing  is  brought 
into  by  an  action,  is  expressed  by  a  word-group  containing  a 
preposition. 

The    walls    were  painted   in   green,     Kn.  Err.     Ch.  IV,  32.     (Also 

without  m:     It  was  painted  red.     Sol.  Mines,  249.) 
1  don't  put  myself  on  a  level  with  you.     Chtz.,  Ch.  XXVII,  2l9b^ 
They  set  the  appetite  an  edge.     Life  of  Charl.  Bbonte,  239. 

Note.  Strictly  speaking  these  prepositional  word-groups  are 
adverbial  adjuncts  of  place  used  metaphorically.  Even  these 
latter  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  predicative  adnominal 
adjuncts ,  when  connected  with  transitive  verbs ,  i.  e.  they  denote 
a  place  into  which  a  person  or  thing  is  brought  through  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb.  (2.) 

26.  a)  The  bringing  into  a  state  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
aid  of  the  preposition  to.  Compare  His  hair  is  gray  with  This^ 
turned  his  hair  to  gray. 

The  very  telling  will  turn  my  hair  to  gray.    Hbrew. ,  Ch.  I,  11a.. 
The    summer    dawn*s    reflected    hue   |   To   purple   changed    Loch 
Katrine's  blue.     Lady  of  the  Lake,  III,  ii. 

b)  When  in  expressing  that  a  pei*son  or  thing  is  in  a  state  we 
use  the  preposition  in,  we  mostly  find  into  in  the  expression  in 
which  the  bringing  into  this  state  is  described.  Compare  He  is  in^ 
trouble  with  This  got  him  into  trouble. 

It  will  often  get  her  into  trouble.    Edna  Lyall,  We  Two,  I,  46. 
Foker  put  his  own  carriage  into  requisition.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  Ui  24.. 
Their  aims  were  never  put  into  practice.  Pekd.  ,  II ,  Ch.  XXIY,  266. 

But  in  not  a  few  cases  in  is  retained.  Details  in  a  subsequent- 
chapter. 

Don*t  put  me  m  a  frenzy.     Biv.,  II,  1. 

The  author,  blinded  by  ambition,  set  m  motion  a  machinery  snelk 
as  none  could  long  resist.     Mac,  Ess.  ^). 


»)    MftTW.,  n,  367. 


8acfa  an  actioD,  so  lost  t   0  jears  before,  would  have  aot  all  England 
■n  a  for;.     Hbnkt  Ebi   .  Ill,  Cit.  V,  S57. 

Sometimes   we  find  into  all  II         thfr 

beiog  in  a  state  would  huve  a  n      i  i^  <Ch. 

XK.  38.) 

Philip    had    enlarged    ihi  a  villa  of 

Bone  pretenaiODS.    Nic       .  , 

Hit    preiieiioe    will    soon  into  tbio  air  again. 

Ofin  Sssaub,  127. 
This  mode  them  mla  millionaires.     Oc,  Ch.  VIII,  109. 

c)  In  like  manner  as  into  answers  to  tn,  to  answers  to  at. 
Compare  the  two  following  groups  of  quotations : 

i.     He  ome  back,  determined  to  pnt  everything  to  the  hazard.   Cuvt, 
518a. 
We   wish   we   conld   see   dearer  evidence  that  the  lesson  is  being 

laid  to  heart.    Tihbb. 
I    did    not    cry    and    take   it  to  heart  as  some  do.     Lamb,  Esb.  op 
Elia,  Dskah-Childhbn, 
ii.    Where  their  worldly  interests  are  at  hazard.     French  '). 

It  was  always  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatnres  that  he  had  aj  heart. 
Caxt.,  II,  Cb.  II,  32. 

But  in  most  cases  where  to  is  used,  there  is  not  a  corresponding 
expression  containing  at. 

Both    Lady    Helen    and  Agnes  laughed  her  to  Bcom.     Bos.  Elbu.  , 

III,  243. 
He   beat  me  then  as  if  be  wonid  have,  beaten  me  to  death.    Cop.  , 

Ch.  IV,  294. 
I  want  oar  talents  to  be  tnrned  to  account.     Life  of  Ch.  Bionte. 
157. 
Mostly  at  is  retained  in  expressions  denoting  s  being  brought 
into  a  state.     Details  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Conld  MisB  Richland  have  set  faim  at  libtrty?    Gooi>-nat.  Man,  IV. 
Oar  snspicions  can  now  be  set  at  rest.     East  Ltnnb,  II,  71. 

df  The  Other  prepositions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  are  employed  indifferently  in  describing  a  being  or  a  being 
brought  into  a  state.  Thus  we  say  to  stand  (be,  lie)  (upXm  one's 
guard;  but  also  to  set  (put)  a  person  (up)on  his  guard. 

et    InBt«ad  of  to  we  occassionally  meet  with  to  be. 
■)    HuKRAr,  i.  V.  hazard,  4,  b. 
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He  changed  London  from  having  been  as  unhealthy  as  Naples,  or 
even  Calcutta,  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  of  abode  in  the 
world.    John  Dknnis,  Good  Words  for  1884. 

But  her  he  had  raised  to  be  his  equal.  Ord.  of  Rich.  Fbv., 
Ch.  I,  8. 

The  preposition  to  as  used  in  the  quotations  in  this  §,  and  in 
Ch.  I,  12,  v.  may  be  called  the  preposition  of  change.  It 
differs  from  that  described  higher  up ,  which  expresses  a  relation  of 
purpose. 

27.  After  verbs  that  express  an  act  of  the  human  will  (13),  the 
predicative  adnominal  adjunct  appears  almost  regularly  as  a  verbal 
(Ch.  XVIII.) 

Only  after  verbs  of  wishing  do  we  occasionally  find  adjectiveB  or 
equivalents  of  adjectives,  but  even  then  an  infinitive,  the  copula 
io  be,  is  readily  suggested. 

It    was    my    wife    whom   you    wanted  dead  just   now.     Pbnd.,   I, 

Ch.  XXIII,  289. 
Why  do  you  wish  her  off  the  hooka,  ib.,  I,  Ch.  XXm,  288. 
He  often  wished  himself  aunzy.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  I,  10. 
I   began    to    wish    myself  well  out  of  the  affair,     E.  W.  Hormvno, 

No  Hero,  Ch.  VII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


KINDS  OF  SENTENCES. 

1.  According  to  the  relation  between  wbat  is  expressed  by  the 
subject  and  what  is  expressed  by  the  predicate,  sentences  may  be 
divided  into : 

o)    declarative  sentencea,   i.   e.  those  by  naeans  of  which 
we  make  a  statement. 
John  is  good. 
b)    interrogative  sentences,  i.  e.  those  by  means  of  which 
we  express  our  desire  of  enlightenment. 

Is  John  a  good  boy?    Who  is  a  good  boy? 

CI    imperative  sentences,  1.  e.   those  by  means  of  which  we 
express  a  command,  an  exhortation  or  an  entreaty. 
Be  quiet !     Take  more  pains ! 

2.  Some  varieties  of  declarative  sentences  deserve  special  mention : 
a\    exclamatory   sentences,  i.e.   such  by  means  of  which 

%Te  give  utterance  to  intellectual  or  emotional  excitement. 
How  bright  the  moon  is  to  night!  How  well  be  rides! 
What  a  dreadful  Ion  name!     Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  103. 

Exclamatory  sentences  open  with  an  interrogative  word,  followed 
by  the  word  that  ia  emphasized  by  the  exclamation. 

In  Dutch  exclamatory  sentences  often  contain  a  rather  meaningless 

and   redundant  niet.     Much   less  frequently   is  the  negative  not 

Himilarly  employed  in    English.    Thus  Hoe  veel  keeren  ben  jij 

niet  te  laat  gekomen?  =  How?  many  limes  have  you  come  late! 

How  often  have  I  scampered  np  this  avenue  on  retuming  home  on 

school  variations  I    Sketch-book,  Cbbibtii.  Eve. 
How  often  have  I  played  under  these  trees  as  ■  boy  1     ib. 

Compare  with  these  quotations  the  following  in  which  English 
practice  tallies  with  Dutch: 

PouTSHA,  A  Grammar  of  LaU  Modern  EnglM.     I.  18 
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What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  Heaven !     Vic.  >). 

■ 

But  not  is  not  meaningless  in  such  a  sentence  as.  What  toill  a 
man  not  do  token  frantic  mth  love?  which  is  equivalent  to  What 
things  are  there  {There  are  no  things)  that  a  man  uHll  not  do  when 
frantic  uoith  love? 

This  passion  did  not  escape  —  how  should  it?  —  the  clear  eyes 
of  Esmond^ s  mistress:  he  told  her  all;  what  will  a  man  not  do 
when  frantic  with  love?  To  what  baseness  will  he  not  demean 
himself?  What  pangs  will  he  not  make  others  suffer,  so  that 
he  may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  part  of  its  own  pain  ?  Henrt 
EsM.,  n,  Ch.  X,  240. 

h)  optative  sentences,  i.  e.  such  by  means  of  which  we 
express  a  hope  or  a  wish. 

God  save  the  Qneen!     Long  live  the  King! 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land!     Marm. ,  VI,  xiii. 

May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley !     Riv. ,  III ,  8. 

Ah !  were  she  a  little  less  giddy  than  she  is.    Ohuz.  ,  Ch.  XVIII,  1576. 

Optative  sentences  are  marked  by  the  verb  of  the  predicate 
standing  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  In  many  cases  the  predicate  is 
composed  of  the  subjunctive  of  may  and  an  infinitive  mood. 

Some  optative  sentences  may  be  replaced  by  imperative  sentences 
opening  with  Ut.  Thus  Witness  Homer  !  =  Let  Homer  witness  I  Qo 
we  to  the  king !  =  Let  us  go  to  the  king ! 

3.  a)  Interrogative  sentences  are  of  two  kinds  (Den  Hertog,  I, 
§  82 ;  N.  E.  Gb.  ,  §  503 ;  Paul  ,  Princ  .  §  94) : 

a)  such  as  open  with  a  finite  verb. 

Is  the  moon  fall  to-night?     Has  he  eaten  apples  or  pears? 

b)  such  as  open   with  an  interrogative  word  (adverb  or  pronoun). 

Who  is  he?  What  is  his  name?  How  many  men  were  wounded? 
When  did  he  live? 

Adverbial  adjuncts,  indeed,  are  occasionally  found  preceding  either 
the  finite  verb  or  the  interrogative  word ,  but  they  are  then  to  a 
certain  extent  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

B^  the  tvat/f  would  it  bore  you  to  tell  me  where  you  got  the  other 

one  from  ?  Shekl.  Holm.  ,  Bluk  Carb. 
Now,  where  did  you  get  them  from?  ib. 
Meantime,  what  had  become  of  poor  Ann?     CoNF.,  Ch.  lit  33. 


»)    FoELs.  Koch,  §  177. 


b}  Interrogative  sentences  of  the  first  kind  are  mostly  general, 
i.  e.  they  inquire  whether  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
js  affirmative  or  negativtr.  Tbey  are  accordiDgly  answered  by  either 
'jes  or  no.  or  a  word  of  Ulte  Import,  often  followed  by  a  sbortened 
sentence-  Thus  the  answers  to  the  questions  mentioned  under  a) 
would  be  YfSi.il  isj.  }'«»{, A«  has).  Nol,U  is  not).  No(,be  has 
not).    Of  course  (,  it  ia).    Gertainly  (,  he  has). 

Interrogative  sentences  of  the  second  kind  are  special,  i.e. they 
inquire  about  a  special  thing,  quality,  action  or  relation.  They  are 
not  answered  by  yes  or  no,  but  by  some  word  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  quality,  action  or  relation  that  is  Inquired  about.  Thus  Who 
is  he?  might  be  answered  by  Our  doctor;  the  answer  to  Where 
does  he  live?  might  be  In  the  country. 

Also  alternative  questions,  i.  e.  such  as  contain  elements 
connected  by  the  strong  alternative  conjunction  or ,  though 
opening  with  a  finite  verb ,  are  special  questions.  Indeed ,  the 
number  of  possible  answers  to  them  is  limited  to  the  words  or  word- 
groups  connected  by  or,  that  is,  in  the  m^orlty  of  cases,  to  two. 

But  alternative  questions  with  weak  or,  e.  g.  Is  he  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  man?  are  general.  Such  are  also  alternate  questions 
with  strong  or  of  the  following  type:  Are  you  ready,  or  are  you  not? 
uttered  with  a  falling  tone. 

c)  Interrogative  sentences  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  kind 
are  sometimes  tantamount  to  emphatic  statements. 

Does  a   tiger   lie  in  wait  for  a  rat,  or  shall  an  elephant  charge  a 

tortoise?    Fall.  Idol,  Psol.,  21. 
When    I  am   in  the  army,  won't  1  bate  the  French?     Van.  Far, 

II,  Ch.  XXXU,  350. 
Who  is  the  man  that  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  oar 

arms   the   tomabanlc  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage.   Chatham 

(Bain,  Engl.  Cosip.,  36). 

Such  interrogative  sentences  are  called  rhetorical  or  oratorical 
■questions.  As  opposed  to  these  latter ,  ordinary  interrc^tive  sentences 
inay  be  called  pure  questions. 

d)  Questions  may  also  be  asked  in  sentences  that  have  the  form 
of  declarative  sentences.  In  this  case  the  desire  of  enlightenment 
becomes  apparent  from  the  rising  tone  alone. 

Yon  will  soon  be  ready? 

e)  In  the  subordinate  construction  questions  opening  with  either 
if  ox  whether  correspond  to  interrogative  sentences  of  the  first  kind, 
questions  opening  with  either  interrogative  pronouns  or  interrogative 
adverbs  to  interrogative  sentences  of  the  second  kind. 

16* 
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I  asked  him  if  (whether)  he  was  ilL 

I  asked  him  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  felt 

4.  Imperative  sentences  are  distinguished  by  having  the  verb  in 
the  imperative  mood.  As  commands,  requests  or  entreaties  can 
only  be  addressed  to  the  person(s)  spoken  to,  the  subject  of  imperative 
sentences  is  mostly  suppressed. 

Leave  the  room!     Yon  leave  the  room  at  once! 

Commands,  etc.  that  are  addressed  to  the  y(M  included  in  U7e, 
are  expressed  in  sentences  that  have  the  form  of  optative  sentences 
or  open  with  the  imperative  Ui  followed  by  les.  Thus:  ffo  wt  to 
the  king!  =  Let  us  go  to  the  king!  Only  the  latter  form  is  used 
in  ordinary  English. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


ORDER   OF    WORDS. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Id  arranging  the  different  elemeDts  of  a  sentence  the  written 
language  is  mostly  guided  by  the  following  principlee: 

af  The  weightiest  eleroeots  are  placed  either  at  the  end  or  at 
the  b^innii^  of  the  sentence. 

bi  Modifying  words  are  put  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words 
they  modify. 

c)  Words  that  are  used  to  connect  one  sentence  or  clause  to 
another  mostly  have  front-position. 

2.  (I)  The  best  way  of  throwing  any  element  of  the  sentence 
into  particular  relief  is  to  giye  it  back-position- 

The  first  words  of  a  sentence,  like  the  cautionary  word  of  a 
commiind,  put  the  listener  on  the  alert.  As  the  discourse  proceeds, 
he  is  kept  in  suspense,  so  that  bis  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
that  part  of  the  communication  on  which  his  attention  should  chiefly 
t>e  centred.  Thus  in  Within  a  icindoic'd  niche  of  that  high  hall  \ 
.•vKe  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  (Childe  Harold.  Ill,  ixiii).  it 
is  evidently  the  poet's  object  to  engage  most  of  our  attention  for 
the  ill-starred  Prussian  general,  and  for  this  our  minds  are  prepared 
by   the   mention  of  some  comparatively  irrelevant  details-     Compare 

One  dsv,  towards  the  middle  of  Jaly  1568,  a  band  of  pilgrims, 
some  of  thetn  io  Flemisb  attire,  went  tbrottgb  the  streets  of 
Segovia,     M<>TL.,  Rise,  III,  Ch.  V,  4376. 

b)  Another  way  of  giving  prominence  to  whatever  Is  uppermost 
in  our  minds  is  to  mention  it  the  first  thing  in  the  sentence.  Paul, 
Pflisc. .  g  188. 

It    is   but   natural   that   by   bursting  an   idea  on   the  mind  of  the 
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hearer,  his  attention  to  it  is  often  secured  quite  as  effectually  as 
by  keeping  him  in  suspense  for  it  till  we  come  to  the  end  of  what 
we  intend  to  say.  Front-position  is  regularly  resorted  to  in  exclanoiatory 
sentences.  (Ch.  VII,  2.)  It  is  also  given  to  certain  adverbial  adjuncts 
of  mood,  such  as  Yes,  No,  Of  course ^  Certainly,  in  answering 
questions. 
Sometimes  back-position  and  front-position  are  found  alternately. 

Truly,  though  I  adore  a  love-marriage  in  theory y  pradiccilly,  I  think 
yon  are  mad  —  quite  mad,  my  dear.    John  Hal.  ,  Ch.  XIX,  194. 

c)  Besides  these  natural  devices  to  engage  the  hearer's  or  reader's 
attention  for  what  is  considered  most  worthy  his  interest,  there  is 
the  artificial  expedient  of  placing  the  word-group  It  is  or  It  was 
before  the  most  prominent  word  in  the  sentence. 

It  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  It  was  your  brothers  who  came  to  the 
rescue. 

d)  From  the  above  reasoning  it  follows  that  words  and  word- 
groups  that  denote  the  least  important  ideas,  are  best  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  between  elements  of  the  sentence  which, 
though  naturally  placed  in  juxtaposition,  bear  separating  by 
comparatively  irrelevant  details: 

a.    between  subject  and  predicate.  (25.)   Engl&nd  at  the  preseni  moment 
is  directing  a  very  keen  critical  eye  upon  Delagoa  Bay.     Times. 
Lord  Roberts  an  Friday  visited  Windsor  Castle,     ib. 
Mr.  Bnng&y  presendy  had  enough  of  this  talk.  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  346. 

]3.  between  the  verb  and  its  objects.  (33,  flf.)  He  reviewed  rapidly 
the  progress  of  events  from  his  seventeenth  year  np  to  that  day. 
Motley,  Rise,  I,  Ch.  I,  566. 

He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of  the  highest  moment.  H.  E.  Gr,,  822. 

Blanche  inspired  this  admiration  and  satiety  somehow  in  many  men. 
Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVI.  289. 

7.    between   the   members   of  a  complex  predicate.  (30.)    She  has 
this  morning  taken  her  walk  in  a  different  direction.    John  Hal.i 
Ch.  X,  109. 
With  some  allowance  for  his  habits  he  would  have  long  since  forgotten 
bis  independence.     Oc. ,  Ch.  Ill,  45. 

3  a)  The  second  general  principle,  that  modifying  words  are 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  they  modify,  is  almost 
intuitively  observed  in  the  case  of  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts. 

When  several  modifiers  belong  to  the  same  noun ,  they  are 
arranged    according   to   the   degree   of   intimacy   with   which    they 
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are  connected  with*  it.  Thus  we  say  a  conceited  young  man ,  rather 
than  a  young  conceited  man,  because  young  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  man  than  conceited;  in  fact  young  and  man  form  a 
kind  of  sense-unit ,  which  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  simple  noun 
youth.  Similarly  a  tall  black  man,  a  uriae  old  man  are  respectively 
more  common  than  a  black  tall  man  and  an  old  uHee  man^  black 
man  being  to  a  certain  extent  interchangeable  with  negro,  and  old 
man  with  greybeard.    N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1789—1790. 

Adjectives  are  more  tClosely  connected  with  nouns  than  other 
modifiers  (numerals,  articles,  pronouns),  and  consequently  stand 
after  the  latter:  many  good  books,  the  {this)  good  book.  (104,  ff.) 

Also  modifiers  marking  the  degree  of  what  is  expressed  by  adjectives 
and  adverbs  have  so  to  say  a  fixed  place,  i.  e.  immediately  before 
the  word  they  modify :  a  very  good  book.  He  walke  very  quickly.  (44.) 

b)  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  variety  in  the  arranging  of 
verb-qualifiers,  adverbial  adjuncts  and  objects,  because  of  the  diflBculty 
to  decide  on  the  relative  degrees  of  intimacy  with  which  they  are 
connected  with  their  head-words.  As  a  general  rule  objects  belong 
more  inseparably  to  the  verb  than  adverbial  adjuncts,  and  consequently 
they  mostly  take  precedence  of  the  latter.  Thus  we  say  much  rather 
I  saw  your  brother  in  the  garden  than  I  saw  in  the  garden  your 
brother.  (33.)    ' 

For  rules  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  two  non-prepositional 
objects  see  Ch.  Ill,  27,  fT. 

Prepositional  objects  are  more  adventitious  to  the  verb  than  non- 
prepositional  and  are  accordingly  placed  after  the  latter.   (33.) 

Tbey  charged  him  with  falsehood. 

Also  when  the  predicate  is  accompanied  by  two  or  more  adverbial 
adjuncts,  it  is  often  easy  to  tell  why  one  arrangement  is  preferred 
to  another.  Thus  in  Come  up  at  once!  the  adverb  up  forms  a  more 
essential  part  of  the  predicate  than  at  once,  and,  accordingly,  is 
placed  before  the  latter.  Also  in  the  following  sentences  the  arrangement 
could  hardly  be  altered: 

We  went  to  school  together.    N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1842. 
We  expect  him  home  again  to-morrow,     ib. ,  §  1844. 

When  no  one  adverbial  adjunct  can  be  said  to  be  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  verb  than  the  other,  their  arrangement  depends 
in  a  large  measure  upon  their  relative  weight.  CJompare  /  met  him 
last  night  at  a  party  at  Mrs.  Carter's,  where  the  adjunct  of  time 
precedes  the  adjunct  of  place,  with  I  met  him  there  last  night,  where 
this  arrangement  is  reversed. 
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In  many  cases  the  arrangement  is  arbitrary.  Thus  in  the  following 
sentences  the  order  of  the  adjuncts  of  time  and  place  might  be 
reversed.   (71.) 

The  same  aort  of  thing  might  be  the  result  of  living  for  an  equal 
space  of  time  in  one  of  these  dreadful  streets.    Barv.  ofSik,  19. 

Sach  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Clive  sailed  for  the  third 
and  last  time  to  India.     Clive,  529^. 

4.  It  is  but  natural  that  words  which  serve  as  connecting  links 
between  two  sentences  or  clauses,  should  be  placed  where  the  second 
sentence  or  the  clause  commences.  Accordingly  front-position  is 
given  to  relative  pronouns  and  to  word-groups  with  relative  pronouns. 

The  books  which  I  received  were  dirtv. 

The  ladies  on  the  steps  are  Lady  Edward  Cecil  and  Lady  Bentinck , 

both  of  whose  husbands  are  in  Mafeking  and  have  been  wounded. 

Graph. 

Also  pure  conjunctions  regularly  have  front- position ,  if  we  except 
the  case  of  as  and  though  being  placed  in  immediate  succession  to 
the  principal  word  of  the  clause. 

Rich  (u  he  is,  he  does  not  give  much  to  the  poor. 
Ill    though   he   was,    he  insisted  on  being  removed  that  day  to  his 
own  residence. 

The  08  of  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  is  occasionally  found  at 
the  end  of  the  clause. 

At  once  child,  an  elder  girl,  and  the  little  woman  I  had  been  so 
happy  as  J  I  was  not  only  oppressed  by  cares  and  difficulties 
adapted  to  each  station,  but  by  the  great  perplexity  of  endlessly 
trying  to  reconcile  them.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXXV,  300. 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  although  mostly  placed  in  front,  are  not 
unfrequently  put  in  the  body  of  the  sentence  or  at  the  back.  (62.) 

It  is  very  cold  to-day;  therefore  I  shall  not  go  out.  (I  shall  not, 
therefore  J  go  out;  I  shall  not  go  out,  therefore,) 

If  a  pure  conjunction  and  a  conjunctive  adverb  occur  together,  the 
former  mostly  takes  precedence  of  the  latter. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  Haml., 
Ill,  1,  124. 

But  some  conjunctions,  such  as  {/*  and  as,  bear  being  placed  after 
the   conjunctive  adverb.    Thus:    On  the  other  hand,  if[etc.].=slf. 
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on   (te  other  hcmd.  [etc.),   noiNt>er,  aa  [etcj.  =  As,  however,  {etc.J. 
See  N.  B.  Gr.  g  1859. 

Al^  Other  words  or  word-groups  that  refer  to  a  previous  part  of 
the  discourse,  art  mostly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  th*'  sentence. 
Tbiu  is  seen  in  Th*  aexi  day  roe  uxnt  to  Rome.  iCompaie :  Wt  are 
going  out  of  lotcH  to-morrow.)  Here  be  slopped  short  in  his  speech. 
(Compare:  /  should  like  to  liv^.  her*.)    See  Pail.  Prist.,  g  lOl ,  198. 


PLACE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE  FINITE  VERB 
OF  THE  PREDICATE. 

5.  The  subject  ia  placed  either  before  or  behind  the  finite  verb 
of  the  predicate.  The  placing  of  the  subject  before  the  finite  verb 
of  the  predicate  may  be  called  the  declarative  arrnngeuient, 
the  other  the  interrogative  arrangement 

The  latter  is  mostly  called  inverted  word-order  or  inversion, 
as  opposed  to  the  regular  word-order,  which  is  used  in  the 
majority  of  sentences  and  clauses. 

INVERSION  IN  DECLARATIVE  SENTENCES. 

6.  In  the  majority  of  declarative  sentences  and  subordinate 
clauses  the  subject  is  placed  before  the  finite  verb  of  the  predicate. 
Contrary  to  Dutch  practice  this  arrangement  ia  commonly  observed 
filso  in  such  sentences  as  open  with  an  adverbial  adjunct  (clausej, 
or  an  object  (objective  clause).    Thus 

Gisteren    zag  ik  uw  broer  =    Yesterday  I  saw  your  brother. 
Haar   muziek   beoefende  zlj  onophoudeiyk  =  Her  music 
she  practi3ed  incessantly.    Van.  Fair  .  I ,  Ch,  II ,  14. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  inversion  is  more  or  less  common. 

INVERSION   CAUSED    BY   FRONT- POSITION   OF   AN   ADVERBIAL 

ADJUNCT   OR   CLAUSE. 

7.  ai  Inversion  is  all  but  r^ularly  observed  in  sentences  that 
open  with  a  negative  adverbial  adjunct  or  conjunction  or  with 
anv  of  the  adverbs  hardly,  little  {leas,  least),  only,  rarely,  8carce(ly), 
s-'ldom,  which  imply  a  ntgiition;  or  with  an  adverbial  adjunct  in 
which  alone  in  the  sense  of  only  is  placed  after  a  (pro)noun.  (65,i. 

i.     Never   before  and    never  agun,    while  Tom  was  at  Bcbool,  did  the 
dorlor  strike  a  boy  io  lesson.     Tom  BaowK,  I,  Oh,  VIH,  155. 
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Never  saw  they  Hereward  again  upon  the  Scottish  shore.     Herew., 

Ch.  II,  2U. 
Not    only    did   the   man  remain  unpunished,   but  he  was  liberally 

rewarded.     Pall  Mall  Mag. 
Nowhere  have  these  complaints  been  louder,  and  in  no  case,  we  are 

bound  to  say,  have  they  been  more  just,  than  in  the  case  of  the 

China  trade.     Times. 
The  girl  has  no  fortune;  no  more  had  Mrs.  Sedley.     Van.  Fair,  I» 

Ch.  VI,  54. 
Not    for   a    moment    did   they  take   their  pipes  from  their  mouths. 

All  Sorts. 
ii.     This  was  his  fear,  nor  was  the  appreliension  groundless.  H.  £.  6r.,  316. 
Warrington   blushed   hugely,  but  did  not  speak.     Neither  did  Miss 

BeU  speak.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XVII,  186. 
iii.    Hardly    ever   has   a   vote   of  censure ,    moved   by  the  leader  of  the 

Opposition  in  person ,  attracted  so  little  interest  either  inside  the 

House  or  out-of-doors.     Times. 
So  little  does  he  understand  the  nature  of  the  tramp  that  he  impresses 

upon  him  the  need  to  be  possessed  of  humour.     Times. 
Little  kenned  the  lamp-lighter  that  he  had  any  company  but  Christmas. 

Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  64. 
Least  of  all  was  she  prepared  to  find  that  knight  bearing  the  hateful 

crest  of  Meeson.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  37. 
The    more    she    thought,    the  less    clear   did  her  path  become,  ib. , 

Ch.  IV.  41. 
Only  at  sunset  did  I  leave  the  house.    G.  Gissing,  Chistopherson. 
On  one  occasion  only  did  I  ever  feel  any  glow  of  excitement  there. 

Glow- Worm  Tales,  II,  H,  109. 
Rarely    does   a   man   love   with   his  whole  soul,  as  a  woman  does. 

DoM.  Stor. ,  L,  316. 
Rarely  had  Miss  Parry  spent  such  happy  moments.    For  his  Sake  , 

Ch.  XI,  183. 
Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed ,  when  his  attendants  perceived 

that  bis  utterance  was  indistinct.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  4. 
Seldom ,  if  ever,  has  a  friendly  nation  been  so  grossly  insulted  in  a 

foreign    Parliament,    and  never  within  our  memory  has  the  imndt 

met  with  such  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  representatives  of  a  friendly 

Power.     Times. 
And  seldom  had  small  boys  more  need  of  a  friend.    Tom  Brown,  I, 

Ch.  VIII,  165. 
From  Plato  alone  do  icriters  draw  their  opinions  of  the  Sophists  as 

a  class.     Lewes,  Hist.  Philos. ,  113. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  regular  word-order  is  at  variance 
with  present  usage : 
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Seldom  he  mmiet.    Jul.  Cmb.,  1*2,  205. 

Not  till  too  late  I  discovered  that  he  wu  most  riolently  attached 

to  the  contrary  opinion.    Vie,  Ch.  II. 
Little  W0  thought  he  should  eyer  own  it  Jomr  Hal.,  CH.XXyi,276. 
Bat  little  tot  cared,    ib. ,  Ch.  XXIX ,  307. 
Not  seldom  the  prvcen  of  mutual  education  has  been  to  all  appearance 

interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.    Timbs. 

Note.  Front-poaition  of  any  of  the  above  adverbial  adjuncts  or 
coDJunctioDS  also  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  occasion  the  placing  of 
weak  there  (10)  after  the  predicate. 

i.      Only    once   daring  dinner  was  there  any  conversation  that  included 

the  young  gentlemen.    Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  106. 
I  suppose  that  never  since  the  world  began  did  there  live  quite  so  poor 

a  judge  of  character  as  my  dear  mother.  Mr  friind  Jim,  Ch.  I,  11. 
ii.    Not  only  in  England  and  America,  but  in  every  colony  and  dependency, 

there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  the  book.    Riv.  op  Bbv. 

b)  Also    subordinate    clauses,    when    opening   with   a   negative 
adverbial  adjunct,  seem  to  have  inversion  all  but  regularly. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  great,  though  indirect  interest  in  seeing 

that    in    no   part  of  the  world  is  commerce  strangled  by  tyranny, 

corruption  or  maladministration.     Times. 
It  would  appear  that  not  till  Wednesday  teas  her  Majesty  compelled 

to  remain  indoors.     Daily  News. 
I    suppose    that  never  before  in  his  life  had  he  known  a  charming 

person  display  such  extraordinary  taste.  MrraiENoJiM,  Ch.  I,  11. 
It    would   seem  that  not  even  after  two  years  has  it  been  properly 

gi*asped  at  home  that  this  war  is  unique  of  its  kind.     Times. 
I  can  conscientiously  declare  that  in  no  case  Aatw  /  accepted  a  passage 

at  second-hand  without  having  previously  verified  it  by  the  original, 

whenever  that  was  possible.   Lewes,  Hist.  Prilos,  Pref.,  12. 
The   truth  is  that  rarely  in  the  history  of  our  political  life  has  an 

Opposition    l)een    in    such  sore  straits  or  so  gravelled  for  lack  of 

controversial  matter.     Daily  Teleor. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  opposite  practice. 

I  well  believe,  that  ne*er  before  |  Vour  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's 
shore.     Lady  of  the  Lake,  I,  xxiii. 

c)  Inversion  is  not  observed 

1)    when    the   negative   word  does  not  negative  the  purport  of 
the  whole  sentence  or  clause. 

Not    many    weeks    afterward    we    went    to   live  at  Longfield.     John* 

Hal.,  Ch.  XXIII.  230. 
Not  once  but  twice  this  performance  took  place.  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  XIII,  190. 
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For  the  same  reason  we  don't  find  inversion  after  the  conj  unctive 
adverbs  onli/f  nevertheless  mone  the  less,  not  the  less}^  synonyms 
of  however  J  yet,  etc.    See  Ch.  XI,  8. 

He  treated  ^is  own  daughter  jnst  as  he  did  the  little  SattonSy  wift 

neither   more    or    less   regard   than   he  had  erer  shown  to  tiiem. 

Only  he  always  coiled  her  Ginevra.     Dom.  Stoe.,  B,  70. 
Nevertheless    /   teas   annoved    with   him  for  what  he  said.     E.  W. 

HoRNUNo,  No  Hero,  Ch.  VII. 
There  is  more  in  a  week  of  life  than  in  a  lively  weekly.  None  the 

less  ru  slate  him.    The  Light  that  Failrd. 

2)    after  no  more  when  opening  a  sentence  that  is  corroborative 
of  a  previous  statement. 

'Clavering    thinks    he    ain't    fit    for    Parliament,"    said  the  Higor. 

*'Xo  more  he  m."     Prnd..  II,  Ch.  XXVII,  299. 
'*I  don't  understand  thee  /'  quoth  the  abbot.     And  no  more  he  did, 

Herew.,  Ch.  I,  17a. 
I   said  just  now  that  I  didn't  want  to  speak  of  it  and  no  more  / 

do,     E.  W.  HoRNXNG,  No  Hero,  Ch.  XIII. 

Note.  In  the  sentences  and  clauses  described  in  this  §,  inveraion 
occasions  the  use  of  to  do  in  the  ordinary  cases.    (Ch.  I,  67y  d) 

8.  a)  Inversion  is  frerjuent  in  sentences  opening  with  an  adverbial 
adjunct  or  clause,  but  containing  no  object,  when  the  subject  is  a 
rnoro  weighty  word  than  the  predicate.  Compare  Thus  died  Nook 
with  Thus  Noah  died. 

In  my  father's  house  are  mavi/  mansions.     John,  XIV,  2. 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part  of  SwijVs  life.     Bain  , 

CoMP.,  296. 
In    the    year    1748  died  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  mofteri 

of  India.     Clive,  504a. 
At  last  came  the  Degree  Kraminations.     Fend.,  I,  Ch.  XIX,  208. 
As    they   debated   the  story,  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.     Van. 

Fair,  I,  XXIII,  239. 
From  one  window  issue  the  notes  of  a  piano,    ib. ,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  229. 
So  thought  manj/  of  them.     Hyp.  ,  Pref. 

h)  Thus  also  whon  the  predicate  is  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice » 
passiveness  bearing  a  great  analogy  to  intransitiveness.  DrieTalin» 
XVIII,  Compounds  of  self,  §  17— g  19. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for  its  siogolar 
atrocity,  memorable  for  the  tremendous  retribution  by  whioh  it 
was  followed.     Cuvk,  513,  b. 
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c)  Inversion  is  hardly  avoidable  when  the  subject  is  qualified  by 
an  adnominal  clause  of  some  length. 

Dear   ia   bought   the   h<mey   that   is  licked  off  the  thorn.     Hebew., 

Ch.,  I,  lU. 
Here  hung  thou  lipa  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Haml., 

V,  1 ,  208. 
For    DOW    began    to    ODroll    the   moat   awftd  aeries  of  calamiHea  that 

have  ever  visited  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.     Bain,  Comp., 

295. 
Here  at  least  waa  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind.  Motley,  Rise, 

n,  Ch.  IV,  197*. 

d)  On  the  other  hand  it  is  but  natural  that  inversion  is  not  often 
met  with  when  the  subject  is  a  mere  pronoun  unless  it  has  strong 
stress.    The  following  quotations  afford  instances: 

That  grave-yard  in  St  Mary's  Lane  now  covered  all  who  loved  me. 

So  thought  I.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXII,  215. 
Wherever  she  went,  there  went  he.    Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  70. 

The  alternate  use  of  the  inverted  and  of  the  regular  word-order 
in  the  following  quotation  will  speak  for  itself: 

He  hado^t  given  six  clicks,  before  puff!  up  went  the  whole  into  a 
great  blaze,  away  tvent  the  pesUe^and^mortar  across  the  study, 
aod  back  we  tumbled  into  the  passage.  Tom  Brown  ,  II ,  Ch.  Ill , 
236. 

6)  Also  subordinate  clauses  frequently  exhibit  inversion  in  the 
circumstances  described  above  under  a). 

She    bad    to    pass    oar    door  where  atood  Mrs,  Todd  and  the  baby. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  109. 
Rnppin,    where    lies  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment,     N.  E.  Gr.,  § 

1813. 
The    band    in    which  were  placed  at  that  moment  the  destinies  of  a 

mighty  empire.     Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  1986. 

Even  adverbial  adjuncts  in  the  head-sentence  may  occasion  inveraion 
in  the  subordinate  clause. 

It  was  only  at  a  distance  that  were  seen  scattered  and  squalid  houses 
that  bordered  the  river.     Rienzi. 

f)  The  fact  that  inversion  is  dependent  on  which  is  the  more 
weighty  element  of  the  sentence,  the  subject  or  the  predicate,  is 
clearly  brought  out  by  comparing  certain  sentences  introduced  by 
so  and  no  more ,  some  of  which  have  inverted  word-order  as  regularly  as 
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others  have  not    Compare 

He  is  writing  a  letter,  and  so  with  I  thought  you  were  in  London. 

is  bis  sister,  —  So  /  was  yesterday. 

He  did  not  write  a  letter  j  no      „     I  thought  you   didn't  care  for 

more  did  his  sister,  speaking.  —  No  more  I  do. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  that  every  one  should  be  left  to 
choose  for  himself.     And  so  he  must.    John  Lubbock. 

''Always  a  delicate  creature ,  whom  a  breath  might  have  withered/' 
said  the  Ghost.  ''But  she  had  a  large  heart!'*  —  **8o  she  had" 
cried  Scrooge.    Cbristm.  Cab.,  II ,  35. 

For  quotations  with  no  more  see  7,  c,  2,  and  Ch.  X,  9,  i. 

g)  Similarly  we  find  inversion  in  adverbial  clauses  with  sub- 
ordinative  as  that  are  equivalent  to  principal  sentences  with  80,  as  used 
in  the  first  kind  of  sentences  referred  to  above.    (Ch.  XVII,  104,  c.) 

He  had  written  good  poetry ,  as  also  had  Huxley.     Times. 

He   was  impeached  for  peculation ,  as  were  a  great  number  of  other 

honest  gentlemen  of  those  days.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  VII,  67. 
Womanliness  has  its  degrees ,  as  haife  most  other  things  of  this  world. 

Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  IV. 

Compare  with  these  the  following  sentence,  which  is  of  a  different 
tenor  and,  accordingly,  exhibits  no  inversion. 

Old  Pendennis  had  no  special  labours  or  bills  to  encounter  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  had  no  affection  at  home  to  soothe  him.  Pikd., 
II,  Ch.  XXX,  832. 

h)  When  in  a  sentence  opening  with  so  *  a  pronoun-subject  is 
modified  by  all  or  bothy  the  regular  word -order  is  always  preserved. 

''He  likes  to  have  his  own  way  very  well,"  replied  Colonel 
Fitzwilliam.  ''But  so  we  all  do.'*  Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXXIII, 
183. 

Note.  In  the  sentences  and  clauses  described  in  this  §,  inversion 
only  exceptionally  occasions  the  use  of  to  do.     (Ch.  I,  67.) 

9.  a)  Inversion  is  less  frequent  in  sentences  opening  with  an 
adverbial  adjunct  or  clause  in  which  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  an 
object.  Nor  is  it  dependent  on  the  relative  weight  of  the  subject 
and  the  predicate. 

Twice  every  Sunday  did  we  march  down  the  centre  aisle  of  St.  liary*t 
Church,  and  twice  every  Sunday  did  we  take  notes  ofthevicac*t 
or  curate's  discourse.     First  Happy  Christm. 

Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,     Haml.,  I,  3,  83. 
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With  iiiooiicei?able  satisfaction  cUd  the  new  landowner  settle  himself 
in  his  comfortable  homestead.    Caxt.  ,  II ,  Ch.  II ,  88. 

In  Tain  did  the  enemy  himself  invest  in  a  pea-shooter.    Tom  Brown, 

'   I,  Ch,  m,  289. 

The  more  Germany  brings  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  their 
inability  to  prevent  the  penalizing  of  onr  colonies  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country,  the  more  easily  unU  Mr,  Chamberlain 
persuade  them  that  it  is  time  to  bring  their  present  helplessness 
to  an  end.    Times. 

&)  But  the  regular  word-order  would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate 
in  the  above  quotations,  as  will  become  evident  by  comparing  them 
with  the  following: 

Thus,    in    two    words,    Philip   removed  the  unpopular  minister  for 

ever.     Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  207^. 
In  vain  the  various  actors  tried  to  win  the  favour  of  the  great  stage 

sultan.    Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  139. 
In    vain    he   attended   the    Cathedral   service  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  II,  23. 
In  a  previous  paragraph  we  have  touched  on  the  financial  question. 

Lit.  World. 

Note.  The  use  of  to  do  is  in  the  ordinary  cases  obligatory  in  the 
sentences  described  in  this  §  to  obviate  the  jarnng  clashing  of 
subject  and  object.     (Ch.  I,  87.) 

10.  a)  In  sentences  in  which  inversion  is  caused  by  front-position 
of  the  adverbial  adjunct  or  clause,  the  predicate  is  often  preceded 
by  weak  therCy  especially  when  it  denotes  an  existing,  an  appearing 
or  a  happening. 

In  the  committee  there  was  much  hesitation.     Clive,  5166. 

Under   these    checked   shawls   there  beat  one  of  the  warmest  hearts 

that  ever  animated  mortal  clay.     Rob.  Elsm. ,  I,  78. 
On    the    second  day  there  came  a  letter  from  his  tutor.     Pend.,  I, 

Ch.  XX,  211. 
Then  there  shot  through  Philip's  mind  the  recollection  of  the  money 

be  had  seized.     Night  and  Morn.,  120. 
Among  a  gay  throng  of  people  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion 

there  filed  slowly  past  a  procession  of  white- robed  monks.  Knight 

Errant,  Ch.  I,  9. 
In  the  afternoon  there  occurred  an  incident.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  144. 
As  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  this  morning,  there  comes  a  knock  at 

my  door.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  307a. 
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Thus  also  when  the  predicate  is  formed  by  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice. 

In    this    small   yolnme  there  are  to  be  found  treasures  that  seldom 

are  offered  so  cheaply  to  lovers  of  verse.     Lit.  World. 
For   them  there  had  been  provided  every  kind  of  in-doors  pleasure. 

John  Rcskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
There   shall    be    escaped   the    incapacities  and  the  slow  annihilation 

which  unwise  habits  entail.    Spencer,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  166. 
Nor    should    there   be    omitted    a   sketch    of  the  daily  lives  of  the 

people,     ib.,  Ch.  I,  29a. 

Predicates  that  have  an  object  are  socnetimes  preceded  by  weak 
ihere,  when  both  stand  before  the  subject. 

Among  the  rest,  there  overtook  us  a  little  elderly  lady.   John  Hal, 
Ch.  XVI,  153. 

b)  Weak  there  is  indispensable  in  sentences  or  clauses  with  the 
inverted  word-order  in  which  no  other  word  precedes  the  finite  verb 

•of  the  predicate. 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  126. 

If  there  requires  further  evidence  of  the  rude,  undeveloped  character 

of  our   education,    we   have  it  in  the  fact  that  the  comparative 

worths  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have  been  as  yet  scaroely 

discussed.    Spenc,  Educ. ,  Ch.  I,  lib. 
There   needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave.  |  To  tell  us 

this.     Haml. ,  I,  5,  125. 
There   came    on  such  a  thunderstorm  as  only  happens  on  Vauzhall 

nights.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  31. 

c)  Weak  there  may  be  found  after  the  finite  verb  of  the  predicate 
in  questions,  and  in  declarative  sentences  opening  with  a  negative 
^ord(-group).  (7.  a,  N.) 

Where  lives  there  such  a  woman  now  ?   Tennys.  ,  Princ.  ,  Prol.,  1. 126. 

Breathes  there  the  man ,  with  soul  so  dead ,  )  Who  never  to  himself 

hath  said ,  |  This  is  my  own ,  my  native  land !    Lay  of  thb  Last 

MiNSTR.,  VI,   I. 

d)  Weak  t?iere  may  even  be  found  together  with  here,  (strong) 
there  and  where. 

Here  there  was  a  man  who  offered  to  show  us  over  the  rains. 

I   have   told  Cutler  to  put  your  supper  in  the  school-room*     Thtre 

is  a  fire  there.    Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  I,  18. 
Where  there^s  a  will,  there's  a  way.    Prov. 
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Iir^EBSION  CAUSED   BY  FRONT-POSITION   OF  THS  OBJECT. 

II.  Inversion  is  frequently  found  in  appended  and  parenthetic 
sentences  accompan3rlng  quotations.  (Herman  Conrad,  Die  einoe- 
8CH0BENE  Satze  IX  Heutigen  Enousch,  Herrio,  Archiv,  Bd.  CVIIy 

cvm.) 

In  the  latest  English  we  find  the  following  practice: 

a)  Inversion  is  observed  with  great  regularity  when  the  subject  is 
a  noun  or  an  indefinite  pronoun,  and  when  the  predicate  consists  of  a 
verb  in  a  simple  tense  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  enlargement 
whatsoever.  Exceptions  occur  most  frequently  with  such  verbs  as 
express  more  than  a  mere  saying:  to  mutter,  to  retort,  to  rejoin,  to 
whisper,  to  suggest,  to  correct,  etc.  Thus:  *7  don*t  like  to  make  a 
sj)eech,**  said  my  broihsr ,  was  my  btoiher's  reply,  siammered my  brother. 
(Occasionally :  my  brother  stammered.) 

i.      ^PatieDce,  lass/*  replied  the  old  woman.     Dob.  Forst. ,  Ch.  I,  4. 

''It  is  filled  with  water,"  continued  Judith,     ib. ,  Ch.  I,  7. 
ii,     ''Wait,  child,"  the  old  woman  replied,     ib. ,  Ch.  I,  6. 

"Certainly,"  the  baronet  replied.  Ord.  ofRich.  Fev. ,  Ch.  XVII,  115. 

"I  think  that  will  do,"  Figs  eaid.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  46. 

"There's  virtue  somewhere,  I  see,  ThompsoD!"  Sir  Austin  murmured 
Ord.  or  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XVII,  118. 

b)  Inversion  is  the  rule  when  the  sentence  contains  an  adverbial 
adjunct  besides  the  elements  mentioned  in  a).  Exceptions  are  most 
frequent  with  the  verbs  mentioned  in  a).  Thus:  "7  don't  like  to 
make  a  speech ."  said  my  father  humbly ,  said  my  father  in  a  humble 
voice ,  muttered  my  father  softly ,  muttered  my  father  under  his  breath. 
I  Sometimes:  my  father  muttered  softly  ^  my  father  muttered  under 
his  breath.) 

i.      "Bergben    avoids    the    persecution    of  heretics,**  wrote  the  Cardinal 
again,  a  month  later.     Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  200a. 
"Well  hit,  by  Jove,"  sai/s  little  0«6omtf  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  45. 
ii.    Emmeline  Clementina  Matilda  Laura,  Countess  Blandish,"  Richard 
continued  in  a  low  tone.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XIV,  45. 
"But  that,"  Afr.  Thompson  added  immediately,  ib..  Ch.  XVII,   118. 

c)  Inversion  is  less  frequent,  but  nevertheless  more  common  than 
the  regular  word-order,  when  the  sentence  contains  a  prepositional 
object  besides  the  elements  mentioned  in  a).  Instances  of  the  regular 
word-order    being    used    occur    most    frequently    with    the    verbs 

PouTSMA,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English.      I.  17 
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mentioned  in  a).    Thus:  '^ I  don't  like  to  make  a  speech  "  said m/ father 
to  his  neighbour.  (Not  unfrequently :  m/  father  said  to  his  neighbour.) 

i.      ^I    Bay/*   whispered  Mr,    Winkle   to   Wardle,  as  tb^  man  let  down 
the  steps,  "they  don't  suppose  we're  going  to  kill  game  enough 
to  fill  those  bags,  do  they?"  Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX. 
*Hold  out  your   other   hand,  sir,"  roars  Cuff  to  his  little  school- 
fellow.    Van.  Faik,  T,  Ch.  V,  44. 
''He    always    does   so,"    whispered   Mr.    Tidd   to  me.     Sam.  Titm. , 
Ch.  IX,  109. 
ii.    He's  priming  himself,"  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin.  Van.  Fair  ,  I, 
Ch.  V,  51. 

d)  Inversion  is  rare  when,  although  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  an 
indefinite  pronoun,  the  predicate  consists  of  a  compound  verb  (to 
put  in,  to  call  out.  etc.)  or  of  a  verb  in  a  compound  tense,  or  is 
accompanied  by  a  non-prepositional  object.  Thus:  **/  don*t  like  to 
make  a  speech ,"  m/  father  put  in ,  m/  father  would  say ,  my  father 
assured  him.    (Rarely:  put  in  my  father,  etc.) 

i.      "To  tell  fortunes,"  Judith  went  on,  ''one  must  either  be  a  witch  or 
gipsy."     Dor.  Fokst.,  Ch.  1,  6. 
"She    looks    like    angels    in    her    night   gown!"     Molly   wound  up. 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XX,  131. 
ii.    "Oh!    you  women,  you  make  such  a  fuss  over  everything,"   Unde 

Podger  would  replif.     Three  Men,  Ch.  Ill,  27. 
iii.  "This,"  my  father  answered  me,  "is  the  real  state  of  a£fairs."  Stof., 

Handl.,  Ill,  12. 
iv.  "I  can  never  understand ,"  would  sometimes  observe  Zenobia^s  husband 
to  his  brilliant  spouse.     Endymion,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  18. 
"Some    villain    has  betrayed  us,"  cried  out  my  lady.     Hbnrt  Esm. , 

I,  Ch.  VI,  50. 
"It's  dreadfully  slippery,"  put  in  Mrs.  Lascelles.     E.  W.  Hornung, 
No  Hero,  Ch.  VII. 

c)  Inversion  is  rare  when  the  subject  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
Thus:  "7  don*t  like  to  make  a  speech,''  he  said.    (Rarely:  sakf  he,) 

i.     "Berghen  wil]  give  us  no  aid,"  he  wrote,  "despite  of  all  the  letters 
we  send  him."     Motl. ,  Risk,  II,  Ch.  IV,  200a. 
"You'd  best  give  in,"  he  said  to  Dobbin.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.V, 45. 

ii.    "Let    us    go,    Judith,"    said   J,    frightened    by   all  this   shouting. 
Dor.  Forst. ,  Ch.  I,  6. 

12.  0  b  s.  I.  In  earlier  English  inversion  was  the  rule  also  when  the 
subject  was  a  personal  pronoun.  Thus  in  the  Vicar  op  Wakb- 
FiELD   the   personal   pronoun   is  said  bv  Conrad  to  stand  before 
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the  predicate  in  only  four  instaDces.  Inyersion  has  become  lees 
and  lees  freqneDt  since  that  work  was  written.  We  append  a 
few  instances  from  writers  who  flourished  two  or  three 
generations  ago. 

'"Tis  useless  to  escape  them  /'  whispered  I  to  John.    John  Hal., 

Ch.  XII,  123. 
'What   conld  have  made  aunt  retnm  and  be  so  angry?"  $aid  /to 

Mary.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IX,  109. 
''Well,   Uriah,"  aaid  /,  bolting  it  ont  with  some  difficulty.    Cop., 

Ch.  XXV,  189a. 
•'Oh,  no,"  said  /,  with  an  effort,    ib.,  Ch.  XXV,  189*. 

II.  The  archaic  quoth  (=  said)  always  precedes  the  subject,  even  when 

the  entire  quotation  follows. 

^I  don't  understand  thee,"  qvoth  the  abbot,     Hirbw.,  Ch.  I,  17a. 
Quoth  Hudibras,  "I  smell  a  rat"    Hud.  »). 

III.  Id     vulgar    language    inversion     occurs    also    in    front-sentences 

accompanying  a  quotation. 

Says  he,  "What  do  yon  want?"    N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1812. 

The  same  practice  is  sometimes  imitated  in  literary  English. 

Says  Mr.  Lee  in  introducing  his  pamphet:  (follows  a  long  quotation.) 
Lit.  World. 

IV.  Parenthetic    and  appended  sentences  standing  with  statements  that 

are  not  meant  as  quotations,  have  the  regular  word-order. 

There  is  a  skeleton,  they  say,  in  every  house.     Herew. ,  Ch.  I,  9a. 
Known,  /  presume,  to  all  is  lady  Godiva.     ib. ,  Ch.  I,  86. 
A  fatal  accident,  he  told  them,  had  just  occurred.    Stof. ,  Handl. 
Ill,  12. 

13.  a)  When  the  object  is  not  represented  by  a  quotation  or  a 
statement,  we  do  not  often  find  front-position  of  the  object  occasioning 
inversion.  (37) 

i.      High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  found.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1814. 
Onlv    one   scapegr&ce    did   he   take    into   his   crew.     WiSTw.  Ho ! , 

Cn.  XVI,  i:31a. 
So  much  skill  and  probity  did  he  show  in  all  his  dealings  that  he 

gained  a  high  character  among  the  merchants.    D.  Whittinoton. 

(Van  Neck,  Easy  F]n«l.  Prose,  19.) 
Greater    love  hath  no  ma7i  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 

for  his  friends.     John,  XV^  13. 

• )     MaizN. 

17* 
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A.    bad    wife    would    Beatrix  Esmond  make  for  any  man  under  the 

degree  of  a  Prince.     Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  II,  326. 
ii.    Bars  aod  bolts  we  have  none.     N.  E.  6r.  ,  §  1863. 

Treason    and    murder    he   had   been   taught    early  in  life  to  expect 

from  everybody.     H.  E.  Gr.  ,  317. 
Bat   his   grandson   he  had  refused  to  see  until  to-morrow.     Chuz.  , 

Ch.  LII,  402*. 
Justice  /  ivill  have.     Herew.,  Ch.  I,  15a. 
Of  cowardice  ?ie  had  never  been  accused.     N.  E.  6r.  ,  §  1871. 
Of  the    translation    u>e  need   only   say  that  it  is  such  as  might  be 

expected.     Popes,  541*. 

b)    Even   when  the  object  is  a  negative  word  or  is  qualified  by  a 
negative  word,  inversion  is  not  by  any  means  invariably  observed. 

i.      No  word  more  spake  Toots  that  night.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  XII,  108. 
Not    a    word,    however,    would   he   say    of  his  catastrophe,  and  it 
was  curious  to  remark  that  not  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  was  on  him. 
Morn.  Lead. 
Never   a   single  just   or  generous  word  have  we  heard  from  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  inheritance.     Stead,  Rev.  of  Rev. 
ii.    Nothing    /  /lave  and  nothing  /  need  save  to  serve  noble  kings  and 
earls.     Herew.,  Ch.  Ill,  256. 
Never  a  word  he  said,     Kidn.  ,  181. 

Note.     In  the  sentences  commented  on  in  this§,  inversion  causes 
the  use  of  to  do  in  the  ordinary  cases.  (Ch.  I,  67,  «•) 

INVERSION  CAUSED   BY  FRONT   POSITION   OP  THE  NOMINAL  PAST 

OF   THE   PREDICATE. 

14.    a)   Inversion  is  all  but  regular  with  the  copula  to  be  when 

it  has   no  other  function  than   to  link  the  subject  to  the  nominsd 

part  of  the  predicate,  no  matter  whether  the  subject  is  a  noun  or 
a  pronoun. 

i.     Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.     Bain,  Comp. ,  298. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  showers,     ib. 

Less  known,  save  to  students,  is  her  husband,     Herew.,  Ch.  I,  9a. 
Such   were  the  ciraimstances  under  which  Lord  Clive  sailed  for  the 

third  and  last  time  to  India.     Clive,  5296. 
ii.    Of  a  noble  race  was  he,     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1871. 

She    had    evidently    quite    forgotten    us,    so    happy   uhu  ^  with 

Mrs.  Tod's  bonny  boy.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  110. 
Sad,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  how  men  occupy  themselves  with 

Spencer,  Educ. ,  Ch.  1,  35a. 
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The  Witch  of  Endor  we  called  her ,  each  an  ugly ,  shrivelled-up , 
crabbed  old  bundle  of  rags  wa8  she.    Ascorr  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 

Note.  On  the  analogy  of  the  above  the  following  quotations  also 
have  inversion.. 

To  such  straits  wcu  I  reduced.     N.  E.  6r.,  §  1871. 

Still    more    tcxxt  she  grieved  for  the  nnhappiness  which  her  sister's 

refusal    most  have  given  him.     Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Ch.  XL,  221. 
Death  itself  is  not  so  painful  as  is  this  sudden  horror,     N.  E.  Or., 

§  1813. 

b)  Except  for  subordinate  questions  (21),  and  certain  adverbial 
clauses  (15),  we  do  not  often  find  front-position  of  the  nominal  part 
of  the  predicate  in  subordinate  clauses.  The  determinative  8uc/», 
however,  is  frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause;  when 
this  is  done,  inversion  is  invariably  observed. 

I  told  him  that  such  was  the  case. 

m 

15.  When  the  copula  is  connotative  of  emphatic  affirmation , 
inversion  is  the  exception.  Thus  we  find  the  regular  word-order 
regularly: 

a)  in  sentences  opening  with  so  and  no  more  that  are  used  to 
corroborate  the  contents  of  a  previous  sentence. 

You  must  be  very  tired  after  your  long  walk.  —    So  /  am. 

You  can*t  be  very  tired  after  such  a  short  walk.  —  No  more /am. 

b)  in  sentences  that  are  followed  by .  or  are  suggestive  of  others 
placed  in  adversative  relation  to  them. 

Victorious,  indeed,  thet/  were,  but  at  what  cost.  N.  E.  Or.,  §  1868. 
Strict  my  master  was ,  though  just  to  every  one.  Stop.  ,  Hand.,  III. 

c)  in  concessive  clauses  with  a  pronoun-subject. 

However    it   be,    it    seems    to    me   |    Tis    only    noble    to  be  good. 

Tennyson  *). 
Rich  as  he  is,  one  would  scarcely  envy  him.     Mas.,  108. 
Big  as  he  is  ^  I  know  a  still  bigger  man.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1870. 
Orphan  though  she  was ,  she  would  have  found  some  one  to  protect 

her,  whom  she  might  have  loved  again.  Chuz. ,  Ca.  XXX,  244a. 

Note.  In  concessive  clauses  with  a  noun-subject,  on  the  other 
hand,  inversion  seems  to  be  the  rule,  except  when  the  nominal 
part  of  the  predicate  is  preceded  by  however. 

*)    MStzn.,  II,  136. 
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i.     Whatever    iw   our  jaU^    let    as    not   add  guilt  to  our  misfortUDes. 

GooD-NAT.  Man,  V. 
Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia^ s  sensations ,  the  rest  of  the  faxnilj 

was  easily  coDSoled.     Vic.  ^). 
Few  as  were  his  years ,  he  had  learned  much  in  them.  John  Hal.  , 

Ch.  XIV,  136. 
Cheap  as  is  this  issue ,  the  volumes  are  pleasant  to  read  and  to  hold. 

Not.  and  Queh. 
Necessary    and    eternal    as    are   its    truths ,  all  Science  conoems  all 

mankind  for  all  time.     Spencer,  Educ. ,  Ch.  I,  40a. 
ii.    However    thinly    inhabited    the   country   was,    there    was  a  regular 

mail-coach    traffic    between  the  principal  towns.     Stof.,  Handl.  , 

ni,  §  87,  4. 
iii.  Whatsoever    his  former   conduct    may   have  been^  his  circumstances 

should  exempt  him  from  censure  now.     Vic,  Ch.  VI. 
He  shewed   that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been 

accounted   too    sacred    for  ridicule ,  how  great  soever  the  persons 

might  be  that  patronised  them.     Spect.  ,  XXXIV. 

d)  in  adverbial  clauses  of  proportion  opening  with  the  adverb 
the  (Ch.  XVII,  140),  and  also  in  their  correlative  head-sentences, 
when  the  subject  is  a  pronoun. 

The  more  virtuous  a  man  (he)  is,  the  happier  he  is. 
They  held  that  the  more  gratifications  they  denied  themselves,  the 
more  virtuous  they  were,     Spencer,  Educ,  Ch.  II,  41a. 

Note.   In  the  head-sentence  the  inverted  word-order  is  not  uncommon 
when  the  subject  is  a  noun. 

The   fuller   a    thing  is,  the  more  obvious  is  the  void.     Glow- Worm 
Tales,  II,  J,  135. 

Also    when   in   the  head-sentence  the  copula  is  another  than  to  be, 
inversion  is  quite  common. 

The    more    their  capital  grew,  the  more  determined  did  Parliament 

become  not  to  interfere.     Tlmes. 
The    longer   and    the    more    closely   the  two  nations  have  come  to 

know    each    other,    the    more    sensible    have  they  become  of  their 

mutual  indebtedness,     ib. 
Her    destiny    brings    with    it    that  the  higher  she  stands  poetically 

and    religiously,    the    more    useful    does   she   become  in  ordinary 

every-day  life.     Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XXI. 

c)    in  the  colloquialism  Right  you  are! 


>)     MftTZN.,  II,   U3. 
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nnrsBSioK  oausbd  by  fbont-position  of  an  attributivs 

ADNOHIKAL  ADJUNCT. 

16.  Attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts  being  rarely  separated  from  the  nouns 
they  modify,  we  seldom  find  them  separated  f^om  the  subject  by 
the  predicate.  The  only  instance,  perhaps,  that  is  found,  is  afforded 
by  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts  containing  the  preposition  of,  as  in  the 
following  quotations: 

Of  many  tboasoDd  fighting  men  vsenJt  home  hut  Jive  hundred.  Motley, 

BiSE,  I,  Oh.  I,  7a. 
Of  DO  one  of  these  qualities  ia  there  so  much  as  a  trace.    Lit. 

But  inversion  is  by  no  means  the  rule  in  sentences  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  stonework  nothing  now  remame.     Herew.,  Cb.  I,  7b. 

Of  Here  ward  *s  doings  for  the  next  few  months  nattght  is  known,  ib., 

Ca.  n,  19*. 
Of  fael  they  had  plenty.     N.  E.  6fi. ,  §  1 863. 


INVERSION   CAUSED   BY  FRONT-POSITION  OF  A   PREDICATIVE 

ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCT. 

17.    a  I   Inversion  is  not  frequently  caused  by  predicative  adnominal 
adjuncts  of  the  first  kind. 

Naked  came  I  oat  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  ihaXi  /return 

thither.     Job,  I,  21. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  enow,     H.  E.  Or.,  317. 

But  it  would  be  against  generally  accepted  usage  to  make  subject 
and  predicate  exchange  places  in 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter.     N.  E.  Or.,  §  1870. 

b)  More   usual   is   inversion    when   the   sentence   opens   with   a 
predicative  adnominal  adjunct  of  the  second  kind. 

i.     So    selfish    does    our   life   make    ns.      Roorua,    Dutch   and  EiSQU 
Compared,  I,  §  66. 
So  useful  aud  pleasant  had  my  sister  made  herself  there,     ib. 
ii.    The  Witch  of  Endor  we  called  her.     Asc.  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 

c)  Never   is   inversion   observed  in  adverbial  clauses  in  which  as 
or  though  is  placed  after  the  principal  word  of  the  sentence. 

Black  M  he  has  been  painted,  he  is  far  worse  in  reality.  N.  E.  6r.,  §  1870. 
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Note.  If  Id  version  is  caused  by  a  predicative  adoominal  adjnoct 
of  the  second  kind ,  the  use  oi  to  do  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
cases.     (Ch,  I,  67,  /.) 

18.    Finally   mention    must   be   made  of  the  occasional  placing  of 
the  predicate  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  in  poetry. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man,     Scott. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack.     ib. 

Fell   like  a  cannonshot,   |   Burst  like  a  thunderbolt,   |    Crashed  like 

a    harricane   |   Brave    Inniskillens  and  Greys,     Tennyson  ,  Charge 

OF  TBE  Heavy  Beig. 


INVERSION  IN  EXCLAMATORY  SENTENCES. 

19.  a)  Contrary  to  Dutch  usage,  inversion  is  only  exceptionally 
found  in  exclamatory  sentences.  Thus:  Welk  een  sterk  man  is 
hijl  =:  What  a  strong  man  he  is! 

How  bright  the  moon  is  to-night!     N.  E.  Gr. ,  §  502. 

How  well  he  rides!     ib. 

How  young  both  looked!    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  126. 

What    a    licking    /   shall    get    when    it's    over!     Van.    Fair,    I, 

Ch.   V,  45. 
What  a  head-ache  that  mixed  punch  has  given  me!     ib. ,  Ch.  XIII, 

134. 

b)  Also  when  occurring  subordinately,  exclamations,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  regular  word-order. 

It    was    in   vain  that  the  fond  mother  urged  how  constant  Arthurs 
occupations  and  studies  were.     Pend.  ,  I,  C^.  XXI,  214. 

c)  The  exceptions  are  the  cases  in  which  inversion  would,  or 
might,  be  used  in  ordinary  declarative  sentences.    (8— I7.j 

i.     How  would  we  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  us  still!  H.  £.  Ot.,  816. 
But    if  such  was  her  expectation ,  how  was  she  disappointed ,  when 

Mrs.  Wilkins  produced  the  little  infant  Tom  Jones,  I,  Ch.  IV,  4. 
0,  Faulkland,  how  many  tears  have  you  cost  me?     Biv. ,  V,  1. 
How    weary,    stale,  flat  and  unprofitable   |   Seem  to  me  a^  Me  icMt 

of  this  world!     Haml.,  1,2,  134. 
What    solemn    chords    does   it   now  strike  upon  my  heart!     GoNF., 

Ch.  Ill,  36. 
How  despicably  have  /acted!     Pkide  and  Pkej.,  Cr.  XXXVI,  206. 
ii.    One  stanza  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  jarring  and  onmelodioas 

is  the  result,     Stof.  ,  Handl. ,  III,  D,  §  6. 
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INVERSION  IN  OPTATIVE  SENTENCES. 

20.  a)  Inversion  is  regularly  observed  in  optative  sentences 
with  may. 

May  you  be  happy  I     N.  E.  Or.,  §  300. 

May  I  be  hanged  I     ib. ,  S  1806. 

Ah!  mayest  thou  ever  be  what  thou  art!     H.  £.  6r. ,  316. 

May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley!     Riv.,  Ill,  3. 

b)  In  optative  sentences  without  may  we  find  inversion,  when 
they  contain  no  object,  the  regular  word-order,  when  they  do 
contain  an  object.  (Ch.  I,  68,  a,)' 

i.     So  be  it!  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1806.     Perish  India!  lb.,  §  1806. 

LfOng  live  the  king !     Haml.  ,  1 ,  1 ,  3. 

Suffice  it  to  say.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VII,  70. 
ii.    God  save  the  Queen!     Ood  bless  you!     Ood  forbid! 

C)    Inversion  is  also  regularly  observed : 

1)  in   sentences   in  which  a  command  is  addressed  to  the  you 
included  in  we. 

Sit   we  down,   |   And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this!     Haml.  , 

I,  1,  34. 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land!     Marm. ,  VI,  xiir. 

2)  in  conditional  and  concessive  clauses  that  have  the  form  of 
optative  sentences. 

Had  I  known  this,  I  shoald  never  have  come. 

Were  Richard  mine,  his  power  were  mine.     N.  E.  Gr. .  §  1806. 

Home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely!     Prov. 

What  would  you  have  of  us?  |  Human  life!  |   Were  it  our  nearest,  | 

Were   it  our  dearest   |  (Answer,  o  answer),   |   We  give  you  his 

life.    Tennyson,  Victim. 


INVERSION  IN  INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 

21.    a)   We  regularly  find  inversion: 

1)    in  interrogative  sentences  of  the  first  kind. 

Is  the  moon   full  to  night?     ShcUl  you  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock? 
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2)  in  interrogative  sentences  of  the  second  kind  in  which  the 
subject  is  not  an  interrogative  word,  nor  preceded  by  an  inter- 
rogative word. 

Where  does  he  live?     Where  was  he  born? 
To  whom  did  you  give  the  apple? 

h)  Questions  of  the  second  kind  have  the  regular  word-order  if 
the  subject  is  an  interrogative  word ,  or  is  preceded  by  an  interrogative 
word. 

Who  gave  you  that  book?  Which  hoy  caused  yon  so  much  trouble? 
How  many  people  wetU  to  church? 

c)  Conditional  clauses  that  have  the  form  of  interrogative  sentences 
always  have  inversion.    (Ch.  I,  87;  g\  Ch.  XVII,  78.) 

God  remaios  |  Even  did  men  forsake  you.  Brown.,  Soul's  Trao.,  I. 

22.  a)  Subordinate  questions,  whether  answering  to  questions  of 
the  first  or  the  second  kind,  mostly  have  the  regular  word-order. 

I  don't  know  if  /  can  come.     I  don*t  know  where  Ke  lives. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  his  motive  was.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  44. 
She  did  not  know  how  far   Woodview  was  from  the  station.     Esth. 
Wat.,  Ch.  I,  4. 

b)  Sometimes  we  find  inversion  in  subordinate  questions  with  an 
interrogative  word  as  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate,  and  a  noun- 
subject. 

I  can't  t«ll  you  what  is  his  name.     Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  D,  §  6. 
I  don't  know  what  is  a  blizzard.     Punch. 

My  sister  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  and  why  /  was  so  pale. 
Sn.  Holm.,  Bli;e  Carb. 

In  other  kinds  of  subordinate  questions  inversion  is  rarely  met 
with,  and  seems  improper. 

I  asked  my  mother  which  of  my  cousins  he  was^  and  what  did 
she  mean  by  calling  him  a  "hero?"     Hero,  4. 

I  think  you  asked  me  what  did  the  letter  mean?  Bl.  House, 
Ch.  XXXIV,  296. 

Note.  The  declarative  arrangement  is  regularly  employed  in 
subordinate  statements  depending  on  questions. 

What  do  you   think  Pot  has   done    with    his   money?     AscoTT  B. 

Hope,  Old  Pot. 
What  do  you  think  she  did?    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,  174. 


INVERSION  IN  IMPERATIVE  SENTENCES  WITH  THE 
SUBJECT  EXPRESSED, 

I.  a)  Inveraion  is  regularly  observed  in  imperative  sentences 
1  the  subject  expressed  that  contain  a  complex  predicate  with 
0,    (Ch.  I.  67,  c.j    See  also  Jespersen,  Phoqr.,  §  189,  N*. 

Lncj ,  do  you  watch  1     Bit.  ,1,2. 

He  mast  vruit  a  georetuy.  He  vroald  be  shy  at  an  offer  of  one 
from  me.    Do  you  hint  it,  if  yon  get  a  ohance.  Oim.,  Ch.  HI,  62. 

I>o  not  you  do  tbati    N.  B.  Ok.,  §  506. 

Usage  is  divided  wheo  to  do  1b  abseot:  in  literary  language 
find  the  subject  behind  the  predicate,  in  colloquial  language 
re  it.  But  proclitic  or  enclitic  imperatives,  such  as  mark  ytm, 
i  you,  look  you,  etc.  r^ularly  have  inverted  word-order. 

Lcuid  yt  the  gods  I    H.  E.  Or.,  S16.    £M>t  Oou  to  that.   ib. 

Fer  not  thou  the  poet's  mind   |   With  thy  shallow  wit.     TlNNTSOK, 

The  Poet's  MrND. 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.    Lukb,  X,  37. 
.     Vou  Ut  that  dog  alone!     N.  E.  Gr.  g  1806. 

You  take   my  advice:  give  him  a  pint  of  old  ale  before  yon  start! 

Idle  Tbouobts,  237. 
Never  ^ou  mind  that,  >/ou  giv*  him  a  pint  of  old  ale!    ib. ,  237. 
Never  i/ou  dare  to  darken  my  doorstep  again!     Trilby,  II,  60. 
i.  Mark  ;/ou,   in  my  opinion ,  tbongb  it  is  bad  to  be  misuDderstood , 

it  is  bad  also  to  misnndorstand.     Balfol'R  (TiiilS). 
fiat,    look  you.    Cassias.    |   The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's 

brow.     Jul.  Caes. ,  I,  2. 
But    there's    snch    a    thing    as    security,    ImA   you,     Sam.    Tttk. , 

C».  IX.  106. 
Salaries  alone,  mind  you!     Times. 


ilMENTS   OF  THE  SENTENCES  THAT  MAY  STAND 
ETWEEN  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE  PREDICATE. 

I.     Adnominal    adjuncts   or   clauses    modifying   the   subject,   of 
Be,  take  precedence  of  the  predicate. 

Vprv  soon  after  the  promulgatiOD  of  this  celebrated  act,  the  new 
bride  of  Philip,  Annt  of  Auitria,  passed  through  the  Netherlands, 
on  hpr  way  to  Madrid.     Motley.  Rise,  III,  Ch.  V,  437a. 
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The  broad,  clear  river  Neva,  so  beautiful  in  summer ,  covered  with 
the  shipping  of  all  nations ,  and  dotted  with  gay  pleoBure-boaJts ,  is 
then  a  sheet  of  ice ,  and  becomes  the  fashionable  drive ,  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  whole  city.     Stof  ,  Handl.  1 ,  51. 

25.  Adverbial  adjuncts  or  clauses,  even  when  of  great  length  and 
very  numerous,  are  often  placed  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 
Stof.,  Handl.,  Ill,  D,  §  1. 

The  suDy  fVi  midwinter,  shines  for  only  a  short  time  on  the  golden 
domes  of  the  churches.     Stof.,  Handl.,  I,  51. 

Monti gny  accordingly ,  in  a  letter  enclosed  within  a  loaf  of  bread  — 
the  last  y  as  he  hoped,  which  he  should  break  in  prison  —  was 
instructed  to  eiecute  his  plan  and  join  his  confederates  at  HemsDi. 
Motley,  Rise,  HI,  Ch.  V,  438a. 

He  at  the  same  time  and  with  equal  propriety  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  terms  negotiable  as  between  Government  and  Government 
Times. 

26.  Except  in  poetry  and  in  biblical  language,  objects  are  never 
found  to  stand  between  subject  and  predicate.  Bain,  Comp.,  800; 
N.  E.  6b.,  §  1820. 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound!     Tennyson,  Hands  all  Round. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stdlness  holds !     Bain  ,  Comp.  ,  300. 

A    fair   tale   a  might  I  tell  you  |  Of  Sigurd,  who  the  dragon  slew. 

Earthly  Par.  ,  Post,  op  Asl.  ,  334a. 
Till  death  us  do  part.     Book  op  Common  Prayer. 
With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  and  with 

all  my  wordly  goods  I  thee  endow,     ib. 

27.  Unharmonious  is  the  placing  of  clauses  or  predicative  adnominal 
adjuncts  between  a  pronoun-subject  and  the  predicate  in  subordinate 
clauses.  Thus:  Ik  hoorde  dat  zij,  zoodra  haar  taak  af  was, 
b\j  hem  zou  komen  —  /  was  told  that,  aa  soon  as  her  task 
should  be  finished,  she  would  come  to  him.  Ik  ben  bang  dat  ikt 
als  vreemdeling,  myn  eigen  land  te  veel  zou  pryzen  = 
I  am  afraid  that,  as  a  foreigmr,  I  should  overpraise  my  ovm  covmbry* 

Earle  (Phil.,  §  874),  however,  writes: 

A  survey  of  English  nouns  would  indeed  be  deficient  which  shoold 
omit  that  curt,  stunt,  slang  element  to  which  tew,  as  a  natioii , 
are  so  remarkably  prone. 
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[E  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  COMPONENT  PARTS 
OF  A  COMPLEX  PREDICATE. 

:.    When  the  predicate  consists  of  more  verbs  than  one,  these 
uranged  thus: 


0  verbs: 

a. 
finite  verb. 

h. 
participle 

c. 

d. 

•ee  verbs: 
ir  verbs: 

finite  verb, 
finite  verb. 

infinitive, 
infinitive, 
infinitive. 

participle, 
participle, 

participle. 

I  have  seen  the  show.     I  shall  (may,  will,  etc.)  see  the  show. 

I  might  (should,  etc.)  have  seen  the  show. 

The  show  might  (should,  etc.)  have  beeo  visited. 

lis   order   is   seldom   departed   from,   even    in  poetry.    Sweet, 
E.  Or.  §  1828)  mentions  the  following  instance: 

A  stroDg  tyrant  who  invaded  has  our  country.     Spenskb. 


BIENTS  OF  THE    SENTENCE    THAT  MAY  STAND  BETWEEN 
THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  A  COMPLEX  PREDICATE. 

>.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  finite  verb  of  a  complex 
licate : 

mostly  in  sentences  with  the  inverted  word-order. 

Never,   not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  had  the  condition  of 

the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable.     Mac. 
High    sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  found.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1814. 

at  when  the  subject  is  accompanied  by  lengthy  or  numerous 
lifiers,  this  arrangement  would  be  inconvenient,  and  the  whole 
licate  is  placed  before  it. 

Dear    is    bought  the    honey    that    is  licked  off  the  thorn.     Hkrew.  , 

Ch.  I,   136. 
And    so    M  fulJUled    the    story    how  the  sheep-dog  went  out  to  be 

married,     ib. ,  Cii.  I,  146. 
At    the    head    of  the  preponderating  party  in  the  India  House  had 

long   stood  a  powerful,  able  and  ambitious  director  of  the  name 

of  Sulivan.     Clive,  527a. 
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Thus  also  in  sentences  with  weak  there  and  to  be  in  any  of  the 
compound  senses. 

Has  not  there  been  a  lodge  Dear  this  gate? 

h)  regularly  in  such  sentences  as  have  the  verbal  standing  at 
the  beginning. 

Yield  he  would  not  till  he  was  killed  outright.  Herew.,  Ch.  I,  14a. 
Tell  him  that  Jlght  1  must  and  tell  him  that  shrive  me  he  must  and 

that  quickly  too.     ib. ,  Ch.  Ill,  28a. 
Outlawed  I  shall  be  before  the  week  is  out     ib. ,  Ch.  I,  13a. 
For  die  I  shaU.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1828. 

30.  Adverbial  adjuncts  are  often  placed  between  the  members  of 
a  complex  predicate,  especially  when  they  are  considered  as  less 
important  than  the  other  elements  of  the  sentence.  (2.) 

If  the  predicate  is  composed  of  more  than  two  verbs,  we  find 
such  adverbial  adjuncts  mostly  after  the  finite  verb,  sometimes 
before  the  last  verb.  (53,  57,  60,  63.) 

i.     The    country    is    by    foreign    invaders    called    Wallachia.     Earlb, 

Phil.,  §  7. 
ii.    The    revolt    of  Granada   had   at  last,  after  a  two  years*  struggle 
been  sfibdued.     Motley,  Rise,  HI,  Ch.  VI,  457a. 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  that.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1846. 
iii.  The    map    of  Asia  has  been  carefully  revised  according  to  the  latest 
information.     Times. 
The  offer  had  been  gratefully  accepted,     ib. 

Sometimes  these  adverbial  adjuncts  are  very  lengthy  and  numerous. 

He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  their  highest 
perfection,  and  when  the  first  effervescence  of  boyish  passions 
had  subsided ,  been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown. 
Stof.,  Handl.,  Ill,  D,  §  1. 


PLACE  OF  THE  NOMINAL  PART  OF  THE 

PREDICATE. 

31.    As  a  rule  we  find  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate  in  immediate 
succession  to  the  copula. 

It  is  hot  here.     In  after  years  he  became  a  rich  man. 
For  further  examples    See  Ch.  I,  4,  ff. 
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In  Imperative  sentences  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate  is 
sometimes  found  in  front. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be!     Haml.,  I,  8,  75. 

82.  Adverbial  sentence-modifiers  are  not  seldom  found  between 
the  copula  and  the  nom.  part  of  the  pred. ,  especially  when  they  are 
of  minor  importance. 

The  Jesuits  xoere  at  the  time  th  very  bad  odour  in  France.     Pbnd.» 

I,  Ch.  XXII,  223. 
Laura  saw  with  alarm  that  the  dear  friend  became  every  year  more 

languid.    Pend.  ,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  221. 
He  provedy    however,    unworthy  of  his  practiced  partner.     For  hkk 

Sake,  I,  Ch.  HI,  42. 


PLACE  OF  OBJECTS. 

33.  The  ordinary  place  of  objects ,  save  for  the  case  when  they 
have  front-position ,  is  immediately  behind  the  verb  or  adjective 
to  which  they  belong.  Practically  this  comes  to  this ,  that  the  placing 
of  adverbial  adjuncts  between  predicate  and  object  is  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

We  saw  your  brother  yesterday.    Did  yon  see  my  brother  vesterdtiy^ 

I  talked  to  your  brother  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We  in  England  don^t  much  like  the  swarming  and  rapidly  increasing 

Jetoish  element  among  us.     Times. 
Ever  judge  of  men  by  their  professions.    Brown.  ,  Soul's  Trao.,  IJ. 

34.  a)  When  an  adverbial  adjunct  is  placed  between  the  verb 
and  its  object ,  this  is  owing  to  its  being  subservient  to  the  other 
elements  of  the  sentence,  especially  to  the  object  itself  (2.)  Compare 
He  heard  again  the  language  of  his  nursery  to  He  heard  it  again, 
(N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1845;  Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  D,  §2.)  Prepositional  objects, 
bear  separation  better  than  non-prepositional,  being  less  closely 
connected  with  the  verb  than  the  latter. 

L      He  received  from  bis  hearers  a  great  deal  of  applause.    Van.  Fair  , 

I,  Ch.  VI,  57. 
We    are    still    ready  to  consider  favourably  any  reasonable  proposal. 

Times. 
The  Russians  bad  made  of  Sebastopol  another  Moscow.     Sh.  Hist.  , 

Ch.  XI,  159. 
We  give  this  morning  an  abstract  of  the  Ar  m  of  1899 — 1900^ 

Times. 
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I    had ,    however ,    nnfortUDately ,    at    all  times  a  craving  far  wine. 
CoNP.,  Ch.  II,  32. 
ii.    We   had   talked    again  and  again  of  this  Old  Chapel,    Old  Chapel. 
They  joined  for  twelve  years  with  the  colours.     Times. 
He  belonged  now  to  the  world  everlasting.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIV,  184. 

b)  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  unavoidable  when  the  object 
is  accompanied  by  lengthy  modifiers  or  is  represented  by  a  subordinate 
clause,  while  the  nature  of  the  adverbial  adjunct  does  not  admit 
of  its  being  placed  either  in  front  or  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate. 

i.     The    English    functionaries    at    Calcutta  had  already  received  from 

home  strict  orders  not  to  accept  presents  from  naiive  princes.  Clive, 

5296. 
The  subject  provoked  everywhere  in  Oreat  Britain  a  division  similar 

to    that    between    master    and    boys  at  Cuper*s  establishment.     Orm., 

Ch.  II,  25. 
He    carried    out    with    vigour    Lord  William  Bentinck*s  Act  for  the 

suppression  of  the  Suttee.     Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  XUI,  175. 
ii.     Both    he    and    the    Marquis   say  openly  that  it  is  not  right  to  shed 

blood  for  matters  of  faith.     Motley  ,  Rise  ,  II ,  Ch.  IV,  200a. 

In  the  following  quotation,  however,  the  placing  of  the  adverbial 
adjunct  between  predicate  and  object  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
generally  accepted  usage. 

I  knew  once  a  gentleman  and  very  worthy  practitioner  in  Vanity  Fair ^ 
who  [etc.].  Van.  Fair,  Ch.  XVII,  232.  Re-arranged:  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  [etc.]. 

35.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such  adverbs  as  about,  h(ick^  by, 
down,  in,  off,  on^  out,  over,  through  and  up,  which  often  form  a 
kind  of  unit  with  the  previous  verb ,  are  usually  placed  before  the 
object  when  the  latter  is  a  noun  or  one  of  the  longer  pronouns  eoc^ 
other,  one  another,  something,  somebody y  etc.  This  arrangement  is 
all  but  regularly  observed  when  the  object  is  accompanied  by  lengthy 
modifiers. 

i.     The  change  threatened  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  ttie'pomiAon 

of  woman.     Heav.  Twins,  I,  7. 
ii.    This  current ,  which  baffled  and  beat  back  this  fleet.     Muerat  *). 
To  keep  back  dispatches.     Murray  ,  i.  v.  back ,  10. 


')    Murray,  i. v.  back  1. 
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iiL     Take  down  y<mr  pant.    Van.  Faik,  I,  Ch.  II,  9. 

Wbat    wonld    break   down    an   ordmanf  mam  at  half  his  age,  onlj 

seires  to  brighten  him  np.     Pukch. 
I  wrote  down  my  mame  for  them  all.     Oav.  OoL.,  Cb.  IV,  54. 
IT.     I  saw  him  carrjing  in  the  unluchf  Jack.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  103. 
Bring  in  mme  mare  coals.     N.  £.  6b.,  §  1843. 
To  gi^e  in  ane^$  adhesion  to  a  cause  or  party.  Wbbst.  ,  i.  ▼.  adherence. 
w.      She  shook  off  her  temporary  $adme$$.     Tiss. ,  Ch.  II. 

'And    how/'    asked    Mr.    Pecksniff  drawing  off  hie  gloves   [etc]. 

Chtz.,  Ch;  III,  18a. 
The     celebrated    Mr.    Pecksniff    carried    off   the  premium.     Chue., 

Ch.  XXXV,  2796. 
This  set  off  his  other  attractions.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XX,  173a. 
Thcj  have  not  left  off  trorib  yet.     Tess,  Ch.  L 
Ti.     The  baby  stretched  ont  its  little  arms  to  come  to  her.     John  Hal., 

Cb.  x',  109. 
Pen   held    ont  his  hand,  and  Smirke  wrung  it  silently.     Pkkd.,  I, 

Ch.  XVI,  167. 
The  Headmaster  read  out  the  names.     Punxh. 
He  brought  out  his  flute  in  three  pieces.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  38a. 
He  took  ont  his  watch.     Hero,  12. 
I    looked     out    several    of  my    dresses    this    morning.     Pend. ,   II, 

Cb.  XXVIII,  309. 
They  sought  out  a  cheap  tavern.     Cnrz. ,  Ch.  XXXV,  2786. 
Oliver  and  nature  fought  out  the  point  between  them.     Ol.  Twist., 

Ch.  I,  la. 
They  sent  out  messengers  to  see  to  the  carriage.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLIT, 

330a. 
vii.    Captain  Shaw  took  over  the  command.     Graph. 

I  turned  over  page  after  page.     Ann.  Bes.  ,  Autob.  ,  340. 

Dobbin  after  reading  over  the  letter  [etc.].    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV, 

257. 
You'll    talk    over   t/ie  governor,  won't  you?   Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXV, 

377. 
The  physicians  had  given  over  the  patient.     Webst. 
They    asked    roe    for    the    loan  of  a  little  cash  to  tide  over  present 

difficulties.     SoRR.  OF  Sat.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  73. 
We  knocked  over  the  forms.     Old  Chap. 
viii.  Agatha,  with  this  injunction,  bounced  out  of  the  room ,  slamming-to 

the  door  so  as  to  make  Miss  Judith  start  from  her  seat.  Childr. 

OF  THE  New  For.,  Cb.  II,  15. 
Can  Honour  set  to  a  leg?     Henry  IV,  A ,  V,  1 ,  133. 
They  must  put  to  more  strength.     EccLES. ,  X,   10. 
ix.     The  noise  woke  np  our  reverend  preceptor.     Old  Chapel. 
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.^..*^    i^    ■»•    rr?..     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  144. 

ji.  -5^    ^%>««    If   wr    9M/yi«i^(.     ib.,  Ch.  XIV. 

„.-  j»k     f    •«     fiNW.     Oaix. .  Ch.  II,  Sb, 

IK     «^>A^-     u»«*%i   i^*    '«   **<'*^  broum  earth,     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  5a. 
%  'x .      V    *•»•    ***»   H"  ^  Wnw.     ib. ,  Ch.  V,  376. 
•  t    -.^-sw    l^    »*»  *»*>*•     Cop..  Ch.  II,  116. 
Ncx...  J^    /v»iv  ovtfo  ate  up  each  other.     Bell  op  St.  Paul's, 

.     «vk.v««%iL    c    it  M\>  a  tenrharsepmver  steam-engine.     Graph. 

•  

H.    x-x  >**  -»t»  *i«^-*  J  **<>«*^  for  Figs  as  [etc.].     Van.  Fair. 
*.    -.,•.»*   I**   i.*.ikv.     Kiv.,  V,  2. 

:^  ,    ^1.    iui:i^   .-A^iknis,  sometimes  operating  together,  which 
*v    »v:^-i'>  tv  N?  placed  after  the  noun  or  pronoun. 

.^    .,.>   ,.^   >  .^u:  !vH>sely  connected  with  the  verb. 

-    ^    ^^^*^  .*«c*>  a  tViVit  about  with  yon.     GUnth.  ,  Lberb. 
vjx    ^w*.   v?*>ui>    Wr  spii^tadea  on.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  XII,  108. 
•K-    >v^i  ^**^  •'***^  ^Mij/A  out.     Knight  Err.  I,  17. 
\v    ^*^  xv**   I.*    iwitfij/  over.     New  Prince  Fort.,  Ch.  HI. 

»x    *x.^'iC*    -^^  ivnrtioular  stress,  which  is  often  the  case  when 
,..,^.    »a.^  Nvti  tviVrred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  the  discourse. 

■v^    ^»    oiw    -iv*  Mt  back.     Murray,  i.  v.  back^  2. 
•^K'    N*.u>i  '•*<  M\f  off.     Old  Chapel. 

•t.,\   U!Miu\  u»  lotting  Scrooge's  nephew  out,  had  lei  two  other  people 
:•.     s>4*»^*'>«>  Car.,  I,  9. 
V-    lxVi>  tx^uiul  Paul  out  after  a  time.     Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  107. 
H%    \A;^JC^^i  -^^  «'^*'*  ^^*     Sam.     TiTM. 

V  ^v'U  iMUul  putting  f/our  window  up?     Punch. 
^v»  Wi  h^rxlly  time  to  put  the  forms  up  again.     Old  Chap. 

V     I'v   ,ivUoib   I'loiirly   expresses   a   state,   and   is  evidently  the 
,v,.i.:.v  t^'i  iU\  Mitvtive  or  equivalent  phrase. 

\  ^vtobratini  journalist  being  asked  by  Lord  Brougham  how  he 
M\KHHHi(Hi  when  he  wantod  to  write  a  man  down,  replied  thmt 
«K^  man  could  write  a  man  down  except  himself.  Lit.  World. 
islown  =:=  into  a  state  of  humiliation  or  discomBture.) 

lUvittK  knookeil  the  people  up.  Ciirz.,  Ch.  XLII,  330.  (up  =  awake.) 

4>    Tho  Adverb  is  felt  as  the  e«|uivalent  of  an  adverbial  phrase 
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She   was   not   crying   her   eyes  out     Hsnbt  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  XIII, 

438,  (ont  =  out  of  her  head.) 
They  heard   Mr$.  Lupin   out.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLIII  ,  d34a.  (out  =  to 

the  end.) 
I  read  ike  brief  Utter  through   again.    Sobb.   op  Sat.,  Ch.  I,  15. 

(through  =  from  beginning  to  end.) 

5)  The  adverb  is  supplemented  by  another  adverb  or  adverbial 
expression. 

The  English  were  at  once  to  take  themadveB  off  out  of  Afghanistan. 

8h.  Hist.,  Ch.  IV,  51. 
I  might  be  tempted  to  say  something  out  loud.     Cop.  ,  Ch.  II,  8a. 
To  carry  (bring)  anything  over  to  England.     Wxbst. 

Note.  Adverbial  expressions  that  are  equivalent  to  an  indirect 
object,  however,  cause  the  adverb  to  be  placed  before  the 
noun. 

He  flung  over  to  the  latter  Au  parent's  letter.  Van.  Faib,  I, 
Ch.  XXV,  257. 

6)  There  is  another  adjunct  in  the  sentence  for  which  there 
would  not  be  a  fitting  place  if  the  adverb  were  placed  before  the 
noun. 

The  horses  threw  the  carriage  crashing  over.  Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XLII  ,  d28a. 

7)  The  adverb  might  be  mistaken  for  or  felt  as  a  preposition,  if 
placed  before  the  noun.    N.  E.  Or.,  §  1848. 

He  smuggled  wine  in.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  41. 

He  seemed  to  be  thinking  the  matter  over.     Old  Chap. 

Publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to  look  the  freak  over.     Penu.  ,  I , 

Ch.  XVIII,  194. 

j 

8)  The  metre  does  not  brook  the  adverb  to  be  placed  before  the 
noun. 

Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold  |  And  fling  the  diamond 
necklace  by.     Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

CI  The  principle  which  in  most  cases  regulates  the  placing  of 
these  adverbs  is  far  from  being  rigidly  observed.  Thus  in  the 
following  quotations  the  adverb  seems  to  be  better  placed  in  the 
alternative  position. 

For    your    sake    I    would    lay    my    life    down.     Hknky    Esm.,    I, 

Ch.  VIII,  71. 
To  carry  a  project  through.     Webst. 

18» 


1 
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-  .::  which  the  adverb 
::■.  stances. 

.     tk..  ^  1843. 

-.y  inetfective  attempt  t' 
IK  Hoys.  I,  page  12. 
XL.  314^/. 

Shii's,  II.  Ch.   IV,   lib. 
0  inountuins  to  live  ?if<  /■;- 


].'  ■ 


V    . 


:\:  W.    TWIN^  ,     I  .     18. 

.  .n-er?  Tkni).,   I.  Cn.  XII.  12^. 

:•  d»-inoristrativ(.'  pronoun,  th^- 
■  M'ity    of   cases    when    it    is   a 
...  vi  after  it. 

;:-:   '.hn  up:  run  /tim  down;  surelv  n 
•v  :iiay  jjuide  you  to  him.    Orv.  C'ni,. . 

••.::.    and  starve  him  out   than  ti«jht  //?".■■ 
A'V.  270. 
'.  ;u.     KiKN/i .  Cn.   1 ,  4n. 

T}!K    liKJlIT    THAT    FaII.KD.     KU. 

-% :   ;ht'v  set  oto'  on  to  abuse  their  husbands. 
■■  ■•',>> /f'  down.     Wkhst. 

-     ^/.'N.nW/'  nut.       TlULHV.    I.    255. 


•  •..-.a!  words  and  wurd-g:roups  which  form 
/:'  iiiiiT,  sr)]iiHtiMi«-s  divide  the  verb  from 
.::« r    >    a    nmii:    ai'conipanitd    bv    ]eni;tliv 


,  ru.'ei"  lit*'.  t«>  put    in  acr.iunt  thoM' UdeiiU ^  whii  li 

.  .,  ■■■.•re  ihar:    I   do.     Sim'>.    I,  Cn.  XX,   108. 

...»^    ^^''   be  p!u<  ki'il  nut  nt't ht' Hunpirian  horse  episudf, 

■  .-.ivr   thf  hs^nn  i>    niir  iltin!ii-fi,.ii,jhf  txptrience,   TlMt>. 

•■\*c*e    «>n    rrciird    k'/t-    'Uip'o*'-^    aitd  inditjtiant  prote.<f 

.,*«,•»'•*■' 

...  *■•   '•at   inti)  ext'outiun   hi.<  im'.ftt'd  foreimi  tour.   PKM).. 


.« ^ 


.?.■• 
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But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives  i&ust  ever  bear  io  fnind  our 
limited  time  for  acquisition,     Spbnc,  Eddc.  ,  Ch.  I,  12b. 

They  had  at  heart  the  young  illustrious  exile's  cause,  Henrt  Esm.  t 
III,  Ch.  Vn,  377. 

Note.  The  adverbial  adjuncts  referred  to  in  this  and  in  the 
previous   §   often   approiiroate  to  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts. 

(Ch.  VI.  2.) 

37.  The   object   has  front-position  when  it  denotes  the  person  or 
thing  thought  of  before  all  the  other  conceptions  mentioned  in  the 

sentence.    (13.) 

i.      Silver  and  gold  have  1  none.     Bain,  Comp. ,  300. 

Me  he  restored  unto  mine  office,  and  him  he  hanged,     ib. 
Hundreds    of    pounds     bad     he    given    Ned    Strong.     Pend.  ,    II, 
Ch.  XXIII,  251. 
ii.     To   the   brave  peasants   of  the    West   he   owed  it  to  show  that  they 
bad   DOt  poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  leader  unworthy  of  their 
attachment.     Mac. 
With  many  of  j/ our  strictures  I   concur.     LiPE  OF  Ch.  Bkonte,  400. 
Of  the    translation    we    need    only    say  that  it  is  such  as  might  be 
expected.     Popes,  541^. 

Note  the  ironical  much  (-(-  noun)  in : 

Much  you  know  of  East  winds!     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXX,  262. 
Much  fjood  that  does  to  Canada!     Jos.  Chamberlain  (Times). 
Much  good     may    it    do   you !     Much  good   it    has   ever  done  you ! 
Chkistm.  Cah.  ,  1 ,  7. 

Similarly   in  exclamatory  (19),  and  In  interrogative  sentences  (21). 

What  an  immense  fortune  he  has ! 
0  Fanlkland,  how  mam/  tears  have  you  cost  me!     Riv.,  V,   1. 

Which  house  did  he  sell? 

38.  0  b  s.    I.     In  a  sentence  containing  a  quotation,  the  latter  engages 

almost   all    of  the  speaker's  attention.     Hence  it  often  has  front- 
position.     (II.) 

"/  hope  Mr.  Hoskins  will  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases  y^  said  my  wife 
with  spirit.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IX,  109. 

Quotations  are  sometimes  split  up  into  two  parts,  one,  not  always 
the  more  important,  preceding  the  head-sentence,  the  other 
following  it. 

*^Berghen  will  give  us  no  airf,"  he  wrote,  ** despite  of  all  the  Utters 
we  send  him,**     Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  200a. 


Nor  is  it  ditv  •*'    '-^  "^""^  *^"*  much  Hoaolio  ^^' 


is  differently  ; 


■    ^JLX.  TiTM,  Ch.  IX,  10  5 

T  1  o^     »&  :a."»:ations  are  not  seldom 

T  1  '  ^-».      '.'-f  latter  is  then  expressivt* 

„ri*  .-<.;.   ::ae  down  the  absoluteness 

v\  h  y   « !  ■. 

Coil- 
He  1:;  .    rr'-i   \ouse,     Herew.,  Cu.  I,  9a. 

y«)u 

qii,.  >.:;::  when  it  serves  as  a  link 

,  :  .      ..<  <-:ntence  or  clause.    (4.) 

^"  ^     .^     d  hini  into  a  great  error.     That 

'*'  !..,..:.     H.  E.  Gr.,  §  317. 

^^  ^^    ».■•-   ral  of  yesterday,  when  compared 

' '  >^    -  r;e  Pontiffs.     That  line  we  trace  back 

,      ,  ^     r-  iii  ■-'^  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon.... 

.    ,   ..  .  tc  fepin.     Mac,  Popes,  542(i. 

roll' «  ^     .^.   i:-.  objects,  front-position  is  regular. 

..*»**:  Aith  ibe  compliments  which  the  governess 
•..  c::ov.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cn.  X,  94. 

KA.KS  PRECEDENCE  OF  THE  OTHER. 

^    iv.-;o:npanied    by    two    objects,    the   object 
.:..  j^'.aced  before  the  object  denoting  a  thing. 

.u..»rr.     Pkno.,  H.  Ch.  XXXVIII,  412. 
^.    /\:r-*  Mirnble  hiit  fafher'in'ktw.  ib. ,   I,  Ch.  XXX, 

.;v    :'ie   new   emperor   Hmlolph    on    his  father* a    death, 
■;         Oi.   II.    11  A. 

■  •nJiAi'd  ort'ert'd   tu  doolaro  him  sol  f  a  Roman  Catholic. 
,:.    iU'i   Friifi^f  ttijainut   //ol/aml.     HisT. ,  I,   Ch.  II,  208. 

s   :\f'\rv  drpnrtrd   tVuni    wlion   the  thing-object 
'^     ^  K-:'-  ''■«'  ihing-oltjot't  has  a  prrpos.  and  the  person- 


i.'.  ■ 


..^<    'ift'n  '/our  iniitfr  that   ih''t  hare  fen  minutes  for  dinner. 
lu  »■**  "^      '        ■  • 

'ios.'*S-H"l  l>    Words. 
:    vji-a  hint  bv    K^l:lIlr^d'^  Yi'iw^wX  \i^  \o\i\  with  him  in nuataimna 
.-^'    wui'*.*'   Uusaia.     Sii.  Hi>r. ,  Cn.  XIX,  2.59. 

.   v"a**>C*'^^   *^'*''''  path^tit   with   fhrrr  aftt-mlnurtS.      PrNCII. 
.^UHiuOii  't?J*  hri*thrr-in'/aw  of  hia  lUparfurt.    NkjiiT  AN»  MokN.,  54. 


-%• 
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^.    The  thing-object,  however,  is  placed  first: 

a)    when   it   is  a  (pro)noun  and  less  attention  is  claimed  for  it 
than  for  the  person-object. 

He  gave  the  apple  to  James  {to  me),  not  to  John. 
h)    when  both  the  object43  are  personal  pronouns. 

Ton  tell  it  me  often  enough.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  223. 
Lord  Colchicum  gave  it  to  me.     Pekd.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIII,  299. 
For  my  own  part  I  never  had  any  ancestors.     Bnt  I  do  not  gmdge 
them  to  you.     Graph. 

Deviations  are  rare. 

Do  Dot  deny  me  them,    Nevsr  too  Late,  I,  Ch.  IX,  94. 
Give  us  it,     Wych.,  Lovb  W.,  Ill,  2,  17"). 

Note.  When  the  person-object  is  a  personal  prononn  and  the 
thiDg-object  a  demonstrative  prononn,  the  regular  word-order  is 
mostly  observed ,  unless  the  former  has  to  be  thrown  into  relief 

You  can't  tell  them  that,  H.  W.  Jacobs,  Light  Freights,  Hard  Labour. 
They  have  promised  me  this,     Rudy.  Kipl. ,  Jungle  Book,  37. 

c)    when    the   person-object   has  another  preposition  than  to,  and 
the  thing-object  has  none. 

Ask  no  questions  of  our  people.     Hyp.  ,  Ch.  II ,  10. 
He  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the  murderers,     Mac.  ,  Clive,  514a. 
France    declares  war  on  England.     Green,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  805. 
Costigan  pressed  refreshment  upon  his  guest,  Pend. ,  I,  Ch.  XI,  115. 
He  has  extorted  money  from  him.     Fend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXIII,  855. 
Blanche    inspired    this  admiration  and  satiety  somehow  in  mcmy  men. 
Fend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVI,  289. 

Deviations   are   rare,    unless   the   thing-object   is  accompanied  by 
lengthy    modifiers,  or  wants  back-position  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

He    never    tried  to  force  on  me  his  views,  Ann.  Bes.,  Autob.,  178. 

Note.  Sometimes  we  find  the  ordinary  order  reversed  for  no 
obvions  retison. 

He  gave  a  Scripture  lesson  to  the  hoys.     Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
I  hand  the  first  book  to  my  mother.     Cop.  ,  Ch.  IV,  27a. 


«)     Franz,  E.  S.,  XVH. 
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PLACE  OF  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS. 

42.  Apart  from  their  relative  weight  or  length  the  placing  of 
adverbial  adjuncts  depends  chiefly  on: 

a)  whether  they  modify  a  particular  element  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

b)  the  nature  of  the  predicate. 

PLACE  OF  ADVERBIAL  WORD-MODIFIERS. 

43.  Adverbial  adjuncts  that  modify  a  particular  element  of  the 
sentence,  are  generally  placed  either  immediately  before,  or  imme- 
diately behind  the  element  they  belong  to. 


PLACE  OF  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS  OF   DEOREE. 

44.  Before  the  element  they  belong  to  we  generally  find  adverbial 
adjuncts  of  degree.  We  must  distinguish  between  such  as  modify 
adjectives  or  adverbs  or  equivalent  word-groups,  and  such  as  modify 
verbs. 

45.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  or  equivalent  word-groups  have  their 
modifiers  of  degree  standing  before  them  with  hardly  any  exceptions. 

i.     That  is  nearlt/  as  bad.    John  Hal..  Ch.  XIX,  193. 

There    is    no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  at  times  almost  popular 

in  the  Netherlands.     Motley,  Rise,  I,  Ch.  I,  6lb, 
He  is  quite  the  gentleman.     N.  E.  Or.,  §  1836. 
He  is  fully  master  of  the  subject,     ib. 
ii.    John    almont   entirely    confined  his  talk  to  her  father.    John  Hal., 

Ch.  XII,  124. 
It*s    the    historian *s    duty,    therefore,    to    hang   the   pictare  of  his 

administration   fuUy   in    the    light.     Motley,   Risk,  II,  Ch.  IV, 

198  1. 

Note.     In  the  following  quotations  the  adverb  of  degree  modifies 
the  idea  of  number  or  quantity  implied  in  the  following  word: 

Nearly    every    one   has    fallen    foul    of   the   conclusion  of  the  tele. 

Our  man.  nat.  ,  Pref.  9. 
Scarce  a  leaf  had  fallen.     Pickw.  .  Cu.  XIX,  162. 


46.  a)  In  ordinary  English  tea  exception  is  made  only  witb 
enough,  which  atands  after  the  word  it  modifies ,  either  a  predicative 
adjective  or  an  adverb. 

The  letter  ia  Jong  Mough.     Yon  have  ilept  long  mough. 

Unlike  the  Dutch  genoeg,  the  English  enough  is  also  used  to 
modify  an  attributive  adjective.  In  this  case  it  is  placed  either  after 
the  noun,  or  after  the  adjective. 

i.      He  seems  a  pleasant  fellow  eaemgh.     Con.  DotLE  '). 

Cfaarlej's   parents    were   good    people    tnough.     Fabjeon,    London's 
Heart,  II,  140  »). 
ii.    People    said    that    he    had  driven  a  homely  enough  trade  in  former 
days.     Mas.  Oliph, '). 
Ton  know  well  that  the  child  has  strange  enoui/b  ways  and  notions. 

Mas.    RiDDELL.  *). 

The  place  after  the  adjective  is,  of  course,  preferred  when  the 
noun  is  accompanied  by  other  adjuncts. 

It   was  a  bright  enough  little  place  of  entertain  moot.     Stevenson  '). 

b)  In  colloquial  English  also  other  adverbs  of  degree  are  occasionally 
found  behind  the  word  they  modify. 

I  feel  confnBed  rather.     Joun  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  136. 

She    was    disposed    rather  to  accnse  the  intolerable  narrowness  and 

the    purblind    conscionaness    of   the    society    sronnd  her.     Mm., 

Ch.  IV,  24. 
I  never  knew  anybody  who  was  bappy  quite,  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXII, 

350. 
His    tone    was    very    frank,    and  friendly  quite,     Henry  Eom. ,  II, 

Ch.  XIII .  259. 

Different  from  thia  is  the  placing  of  adverbs  of  degree  after 
adjectives  or  adverbs  as  the  result  of  an  afterthought. 

In  those  days  bread  was  precious,  ixceedmgly.    John  Hal.,  Ck.  1,  9. 
She  is  clever,  veri/.     Punch  *>. 

My  heart  is  elate  bacanse  I  find  you  perfect,  — alinogt.  Shirley,  I, 
Ch.  VIII.  158. 

The   adverb   of  degree  much  is  also  detached  from  its  head-word 

in  such  a  sentence  as; 


')    GnsTii..  Mas.,  §  700:    ')  Ellisger,  E.  S,,  XXIV:     »)   Stop.,  Ibt.  ijin 
Down-ToN. ,  34. 
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His    talk    was    Dot    witty  so  much  as  charming.     Henry  Esm.,  II , 
Ch.  XI,  242. 

For  further  instances  see  Ch.  XI,  5. 

47.  a)  Also  many  adverbial  adjuncts  of  degree  that  modify  verbs 
are  all  but  regularly  placed  before  the  word  they  belong  to.  This 
applies  especially  to  pure  adverbs  of  degree  such  as  almost,  entirely , 
quite  f  etc. 

As  be  spoke,  he  trembled  in  every  limb  and  almost  fell.  Van.  Faik, 

I,  Ch.  XVin,  183. 
He  half  smiled.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  106. 
He  entirely  came  up  to  our  ideal  of  the  naval  commander.     First 

Happy  Christm. 
I  quite  agree  with  yon.     N.  E.  6r.  ,  §  1852. 
I    really   rather  want  to  talk  to  yon  about  this.     E.  W.  Hornvno, 

No  Hero,  Ch.  IX. 
I    wholly    forgot    it    until    it    was    too    late    to  recall  her.     CoNF., 

Ch.  II.  28. 

b)  Almost  sometimes  has  front-position,  less  frequently  back- 
position. 

Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.     Acts,  XXVI,  28. 
It  made  me  cry  almost.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  38. 

Front-position  is  also  given  to  the  ironical  much,  Comp.  37,  Note. 
Much  he'll  mind  that!     For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  168. 

48.  When  other  relations  are  mixed  with  that  of  degree,  there  is 
more  latitude.  Thus  we  may  say  without  any  perceptible  variation 
in  meaning  /  understand  you  perfectly  and  I  perfectly  understand 
you.    Compare  the  following  groups  of  quotations: 

i.      There    was    a    merry  dimple  beside  her  mouth  as  if  she  quiU  uM 

knew  who  we  were.     John  Hal.,  Cn.  X,  109. 
We    thoroughly   understand    some    at    least    of   the    causes    of  this 

unfriendliness.     Times. 
Orange  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  to  re-enter  the 

State-Council.     Motl.,  Rise,  II,  Cn.  IV.  1976. 
The  Duke  most  decidedly  advised  against  the  step.     ib. 
The  news  perfectly  electrified  me  this  morning.  John  Hal.  ,  Ch.  XIX, 

193. 
ii.    1  object  strongly  to  divinities.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  102. 
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John  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  80  solemn  a  festival  as 
marriage  is  only  desecrated  by  ontward  show.  ib. ,  Ch.  XX,  196. 

He  remembered  vaguely  that  Bemardine*s  father  had  suddenly 
become  ill*    Ships,  U,  Ch.  I,  113. 

I  believe  yon  fidly,    Stevbnson  '). 

The  breeze  served  ns  admirably,    ib. '). 

Pen  blnsbed  rather.    Pekd.,  II,  Oh.  XXXII,  851. 

48.  a)  After  the  verb  we  modtly  find  the  various  equivalents  of 
the  Dutch  zeer,  such  as  {very)  much,  greatly,  highly,  badly, 
terribly  t  etc. 

I  liked  his  last  speech  much,    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXII,  228. 

The    standard   of  virtue   did   not   fit  him  much.    HmftT  Esm.,  I, 

Co.  X,  111. 
He  liked  the  solitude  of  the  great  house  very  well,  ib.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  35. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  know  him.     Tom  Bhown. 
I  liked  him  greatly.    John  Hau,  Ch.  XIX,  193. 
He  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  prospect  of  bearing  the  story  of  his  own 

dinner  party.     Hkir  of  Redo.,  I,  Cn.  V,  65. 
I  wanted  dreadfully  to  talk  to  him.     First  Happy  Christm. 

b)  This  is  also  the  ordinary  place  of  adverbial  word-groups  of 
degree,  and  of  adverbs  accompanied  by  other  adverbs  of  degree. 

Forgiving    is    what    some    women    love    best    of   all,     Pend.,    I, 

Ch.  XXI,  218. 
He  has  altered  a  good  deal,     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1844. 
I  know  him  very  well,     Dohb.,  Ch.  XU,  108. 
Poor   Mrs.    Tyson  wanted  me  so  badly  that  I  would  not  leave  her. 

Rob.  Elsm. ,  I,  17. 

50.  When  the  predicate  is  complex,  the  place  of  adverbs  of  degree 
modifying  the  verb  is  immediately  after  the  finite  verb. 

I  sboald  greatly  like  to  stay.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXIII,  282. 

From  this  position  they  could  clearly  see  every  card  as  it  was  dealt. 

Con.  Doyle,  Siege  of  Sunda  Gunge. 
I    coald    almost    have    believed,   at   times,  that  I  must  be  the  first 

discoverer  of  some  of  these  terras  incognitse.   Conf.  ,  Ch.  Ill ,  44. 
He    had    well-nigh  let  go  his  hold  and  tumbled  down  the  precipice. 

DoLP  Hkyl.,  128. 

51.  Some  adverbial  adjuncts  of  degree  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
mention. 


»)    GaNTH.,  Max..  §  683. 
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Hardly  and  scarcely,  1)  When  modifying  adjectives  or  adverbs , 
their  ordinary  place  is  before  their  head-words.    (45.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  qs  to  say  that  this  is  an  excellent  book^ 

excellently  translated.     Mac,  Popes,  5416. 
Her  attitude  is  scarcely  correct.     Times. 
She  hardly  ever  cries.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXI,  210. 

2)  Also  when  modifying  a  word  denoting  or  implying  number 
or  quantity,  their  usual  place  is  immediately  before  this  word.  (45.) 

Less  frequently .  and  perhaps  less  properly ,  are  they  found  separated 
from  it  by  one  or  more  verbs  of  a  complex  predicate,  or  by  a 
preposition. 

Occasionally  they  have  front-  or  back -position,  the  latter  only  ia 
the  comparatively  rare  case  of  the  predicate  being  negatived. 

i.     John  uttered  hardly  a  word.     John  Hal.,  Cb.  XV,  150. 

There    was    scarcely    any    conversation    between    them.     Ships,  I,. 
Ch.  XIX,  107. 
ii.    I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  matrimony.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 
I  could  scarcely  eat  anything.     Conf. ,  Ch.  Ill,  32. 
I    can    hardly    find    any    trace    of   my    father  in  myself,  except  an 

inborn  facalty  for  drawing.     Huxl.  ,  Autob. 
I    had   scarcely   for   a  moment  adverted  to  it  as  necessary.     Conf., 
Ch.  II,  28.* 
iii.  Hardly    shall    yoa    find    any  one  so  bad,  bnt  he  desires  the  credit 

of  being  thought  good.     South.  '). 
iv.   I  can*t  do  anything  hardly ^  except  write.  Bleak  House,  Ch.  V,  28. 

8)  When  modifying  a  verb,  we  again  find  these  adverbs  before 
their  head-word  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

With  complex  predicates  their  ordinary  place  is  immediately  after 
the  finite  verb,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  mostly  this  word- 
they  single  out  for  modification. 

Front  position  is  almost  the  rule  when  an  adverbial  clause  follows. 

i.     I  hardly  like  taking  thee  oat  this  wet  day.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX, 
186.* 
I  hardly  think  we  want  a  fire.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1847. 
ii.    John    was   not  there;  indeed  if  he  had  been,  I  could  scarcely  have 
seen  him.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  146. 
He    was    the    child    of  her  old  age;  bat  he  could  hardly  be  called. 
the  comfort  of  it.     Dolf  Heyl.  ,  103. 


')    Webst. 
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Toa  would  acarcefy  have  believed  that  the  few  months  of  an  English 

summer  had  yet  flown  by.     Pickw.,  Ch.  !XIX,  162. 
I    need   hardly  say   that  I  shall  be  gratefnl  for  any  criticisms  and 

suggestions.    N.  £.  Gr.,  Pref.  XIV. 
The   wearer   perspired    freely,    and    could,  therefore,  hardly  be  in 

the  best  of  training.    Sherl.  Holmbs,  Blue  Garb. 
iii.  Scarcely  did  he  see  me,  when  he  made  off.  Stop.,  Handl. ,  III,  11. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  the  Boers  came  on  in  great  numbers 

at  a  furious  gallop.    III.  Lond.  News. 

So.  This  adverb  is  regularly  placed  after  a  simple  intransitive 
verb. 

When  an  adverbial  clause  follows,  it  is  niostly  placed  before  the 
verb,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  obviate  the  misconception  which  the 
placing  of  so  immediately  before  that  might  entail. 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  practice  when  it  modifies  more 
than  one  verb. 

Usage  varies  when  the  object  is  an  infinitive(-clause). 

This  may  also  be  the  case,  when  the  object  is  a  (pro)noun  and 
no  adverbial  clause  follows. 

i.     I    had  DO  idea  these  small  fire-arms  kicked  so,     Pickw.  ,  Ch.  XIX. 

Never  did  I  see  boys  cry  so,    John  Dennis,  Good  Words. 
ii.    For  God   so   loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  bis  only  begotten  son. 

John,  III,  16. 
His  voice  so  choked,  that  the  words  were  hardly  intelligible.  M.  E. 

Francis,  The  Manor  Farm,  Ch.  XXII. 
iii.  Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened  so  that  people  ran  about 

with  flaring  links.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  11. 
iv.   He  tried  to  express  his  sorrow  at  quitting  those  who  had  so  sheltered 

and  tended  a  nameless  orphan.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Cu.  IX,  94. 
V.     I    say,    papa,    Ethel   is  so  tired,  and  she  would  so  like  to  have  a 

ride.     Punch. 
I  do  80  want  to  say  something.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  29. 
vi.    Why    does    she    like  so  to  kiss  my  lady*s  hand?     Henry  Esm.,  I, 

Ch.  Ill,  26. 
vii.  He    could    not    be    a    bad    man,    whose    wife  loved  him  «o,     8am. 

TiTM.,  Ch.  VII,  74. 


PLACE   OF   ADVERBIAL   ADJUNCTS   OF   QUALITY. 

52.  a)  After  the  element  they  belong  to  we  mostly  find  adverbial 
adjuncts  of  quality.  This  is  their  regular  place  when  they  are  of 
some  length. 
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i.     A  little  town  sat  demurely  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  valley.  John  Hal.  , 
Ch.  X,  107. 
He  slept  placidly  throngh  that  half-hour,     ib.,  Ch.  XI,  112. 
He   descended   from    the  Flat,   and  came  quickly  round  the  comer 

of  the  cottage,     ib.,  Ch.  XV,  148. 
He  turned  suddenly  round,     ib. ,  Ch.  I. 
ii.    They  rule  after  their  own  pattern.     Oc. ,  Ch.  Ill,  47. 

They  were  attired  after  the  very  latest  Parieh  fashion.  Tents  of 
Shem,  Ch.  XV. 

b)  Non-prepositional  objects  are  felt  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  verbs  than  adverbial  adjuncts  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  take 
precedence  of  these  adverbial  verb- modifiers. 

He  treated  them  handsomely,     H.  E.  Or.,  322. 

He  performed  his  task  conscientiously.     Stof.,  Handl.,  III. 

They  answered  me  civilly.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  31. 

c)  Prepositional  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  being  less  closely 
connected  with  the  verb  mostly  stand  after  these  adverbial  verb- 
modifiers  (3,  34.) 

He    gazed    m   stupefied   amazement  on  the  small  rebel.     Ol.  Twist.  , 

Ce.  II,  8a. 
Miss  March  turned  abruptly  to  John.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIII,  138. 
The  masters  would  look  askance  at  me.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  IV,  55. 

d)  When  less  attention  is  claimed  for  the  adverbial  adjunct  than 
for  the  verb,  the  former  is  placed  before  the  latter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  admonished,  abruptly  altered  its  position.  PiCKW., 
Ch.  XIX. 

John  determinedly  followed  the  man  into  the  grand  empty  dining- 
room.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  187. 

He  gently  blamed  me.     ib. ,  Cu.  X  ,  108. 

53.  When  the  predicate  is  complex,  these  adverbial  verb-modifiers 
are  placed  either  after  the  whole  predicate,  or  immediately  before 
the  last  verbal.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  place  if  no  particular 
attention  is  claimed  for  them.    N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1850. 

i.      We  had  treated  them  unfairly  as  well  as  unwisely,     Oc. ,  Ch.  HL 
The  Boers  have  always  treated  the  black  population  badly.   OmA.FB. 
I    called,    was    received    kindly ,    and    asked    to    breakfiftst.      CoNF., 
Cn.  II.  31. 

ii.    She  had  slmvly  left  the  grave.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  149. 
I  have  gently  hinted  my  intentions.     H.  E.  Gr.,  322. 
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H«  has  earef'tllg  studied  the  case.     H.  E.  Gr. 

It  was  all  vfty  ^xttfy  told.     Ships,  II.  Ch.  IV,   123. 

The  signature  wils  quile  urongly  marked.     Actn. 

Tbe  conotry  was  to  be  aiaoluldif  goveroed  by  a  heredilKry  arietocncf. 

H.  E.  Gu.,  318, 
The  causes  of  the  great  convalsion  were  rapiiUi/  germinatiDg.  Mnri.., 

Risk.  II,  Ch.  IV,   I98a. 
The  map  of  Asia  hu  beeo  cartfiiUg  reviled  accordiog  to  the  latest 

informatioD.    TtHBa. 
This  offer  has  been  granjitlfy  accepted,    ib. 
As  Mr.  Foracre  advanced  in  years,  these  gnesta  grev  more  Dnmerons, 

which    might    be    ttuUy  accoooted  for  bj  his  increased  means  of 

entertain  meet.    Qiov-Woih  Talis,  I,  Q,  119. 

&4.    Adverbial  adjunct8  of  quality  have  front-poaitlon .  when  they 
express  what  is  first  thought  of  by  the  speaker. 

Calmly  and  ffenttt/  she  lifted  her  lips  to  mine.    QoiLLlE  CoDCH.  <). 

Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave.     Haml.,  I,  8,  83. 

Suddsnli/   a  new   aod  Dnexpect«d  danger  had  arisen.    Cok.  DoriBr 

SlBOE  or  SUNDA   Gt'SOF. 


PLACE  OP  ADVERBIAL  SENTENCE -MODIFIERS. 

55.  The  place  given  to  adverbial  sentence- modi  tiers  depends 
upon  such  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances  that  it  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  reduce  this  matter  to  anything  like  rule  and 
order.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  stating  a  few  rules 
more  or  less  strictly  observed.  , 


56.  Among  tbe  adverbial  adjuncts  of  time  especial  attention  must 
be  paid  to  such  as  denote  that  an  action  or  state  is  repeated  an 
indefinite  number  of  times. 

at  Adjuncts  of  this  description  are  most  frequently  placed  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate,  when  the  latter  is  made  up  of  only 
one  verb. 


I)    OUicTii.,  Man., 


He  oLfyifi  dioef  mt  the  same  pljMX.  N.  E.  Gl,  {  18S1. 
He  generaily  Ckiled  to  explaio  his  meaniDg.  ih.,  %  1847. 
He    mrefy    meotioiied    the    loao    which    she    had  made.     Pdedl,  I. 

Ch.  XXI,  219. 
He  repeaUdhf  deplored  that  things  were  not  going  oa  as  he  desired. 

MoTLET,  Rise.  U,  Ch.  IV,  197*. 
The    pablic   ear   9eldtnk    has    time    to    become  fimiiliar  with  them. 

CoKf.,  Cb.  n.  16. 
So    Bemsrdine    dusted   books  and  Momditmet  sold  them.     Ships,  H, 

Ch.  I,  115. 

Similarly  ntwr  as  the  opposite  of  ctlways. 
He  never  goes  out  without  his  dog. 

b)    The  same  adjuncts  mostly  stand  after  the  copula  to  be;  when 
to  be  is  emphatic,  they  precede. 

i.     An  Etonian  is  alicays  a  gentleman.     Conp.  ,  Ch.  II,  31. 

He   uttered    complaints    against   the    marquis   and  Montignyy  who 
were    ever   more    his  scapegoats  and  bugbears.     Moru,  Bisi,  II, 
Ch.  IV,  200*. 
I  was  never  there.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  121. 
During  her  illness  she  was  never  out  of  temper.  Van.  Fin,  I,  141. 
ii.    He  never  is  ready  in  time.     N.  E.  6h.,  §  1846. 

There  never  was  such  a  face  or  such  a  hero.  Vak.  Fum,  I, 
Ch.  XIV,  149. 

57.    a)  When  the  predicate  is  complex,  the  ordinary  place  of  these 
adjuncts  is  immediately  after  the  finite  verb. 

The  subject  of  this  work  has  always  appeared  to  us  singularly 
interesting.     Mac,  Popes,  542a. 

I  was  generally  treated  with  hospitality.     Conf.,  Ch.  II ,  18. 

I  should  never  have  thought  of  that     N.  E.  Gb.,  §  1846. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  I  first  came  to  be  a  regular  opium- 
eater.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  11. 

I  used  often  to  ponder  over  what  great  love  His  must  be.  John. 
Hal.,  Ch.  XXV,  273. 

b)    When   emphatic,  they  often  precede  the  finite  verb,  and  this 
is  also  their  regular  place  when  the  latter  is  detached. 

i.      He    never    was,    never    will  be,  half  as  happy  as  we.     JoHK  Hal.^ 

Ce.  XX,  199. 
ri.    I  never  did  see  him  again,  nor  ever  shall.     Conf.,  Ch.  IIi  18. 
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I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  and  most  probably  never  shall. 
John  Hal.,  Ch.  XI,  115. 

Emphasis,  however,  does  not  regularly  entail  placing  before  the 
finite  verb.  Thus  Thackeray  (Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,  179) 
writes  He  $haU  never  know  of  it,  I  tell  you;  he  can  never  know 
of  it,  where  the  author's  italicising  never  clearly  marks  which 
words  he  wants  to  be  emphasized. 

Never  in  the  sense  of  not  at  alt  is  always  emphatic,  and,  conse- 
quently ,  is  mostly  found  b  e  f  o  r  e  the  finite  verb  of  a  complex  pred. 

Ancient  historians  of  the  highest  character  saw  no  harm  in  composing 
long  speeches  which  never  were  spoken.  Huxl.  ,  Lect.  and 
Ess.,  99a. 

58.  a)  Front-position  is  frequently  given  to  never  and  seldom  (7), 
less  frequently  to  the  other  adverbs  of  this  group,  and  this  chiefly 
when  they  are  emphatic  through  being  contrasted  with  others. 

Never  saw  they  Hereward  again  upon  the  Scottish  shore.    Herbw., 

Ch.  II,  24b. 
Seldom  has  a  friendly  nation  been  so  grossly  insulted.     Times. 
Afore    often    I    wrote    love-letters    to    their    sweethearts    for  young 

women.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  18. 
Often    he    was    supported    merely    by  crumbling  projections  of  the 

rock.    DoLF  Heyl.,  127. 
Gradually    I    became   familiar   with   their  wishes,  their  difficulties, 

and   their   opinions.     Sometimes   there   might   be   heard   murmurs 

of   discontent;    but  far    oftener    expressions  on  the  countenance, 

or  uttered  in  words,  of  patience,  hope  and  tranquillity.     Conf., 

Ch.  hi,  44. 

b)  Front-position  is  decidedly  the  rule  with  never  and  always  in 
imperative  sentences. 

Never  say  more  than  is  necessary.     Riv. ,  II,  1. 

Never  be  discouraged!     Hoop,  and  Graph.,  Home- Trade,  2. 

Alww/s   look  well  to  the  edition  you  buy!     Skeat,  Questions,  20. 

c)  Rather  rarely  are  any  of  these  adverbial  adjuncts  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  unless  they  are  preceded  by  very,  when 
this  is  their  normtil  place. 

It  would  be  the  same  always,     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ch.  XI,  204. 
Our  young  couple  were  well-behaved  always.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  191. 
The    two    ofHcers    left    him    to    himself  mostly,     Henry    Esm.,  II, 

Cn.  I,   161. 
Meanwhile,    as    is    the    way   often ^   his  idol  had  idols  of  her  own. 

ib..  I,  Ch.  VII,  62. 
PouTSMA ,  A   Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English,  I,  19 
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He  who  has  loved  often ^  has  loved  never.  Last  Days  of  Pomp.,  I, 

Ch.  II,  12a. 
For  she,  too,  wept  sometimes,     Conf. ,  Ch.  II,  35. 
He  went  to  church  with  his  mother,  howey er ,  veri/ regularii/.  Pend., 

I,  Cfl.  XXI,  219. 

d)  Equally  unusual  is  the  placing  of  these  adverbs  after  the 
predicate,  but  before  another  adverbial  adjunct. 

On    this   accouDt  I  feel  always ^  on  a  Saturday  night,  as  though  I 

also  were  released  from  some  yoke  of  labour.  Conf.  ,  Ch.  Ill,  44. 
I    used    often  J    on    Saturday    nights,    after    I  had  taken  opium,  to 

wander   forth    to    all    the    markets,    and   other  parts  of  London. 

ib.,  Ch.  UI,  44. 
It  has  surely  happened  seldom  to  a  novelist  that  one  of  his  characters 

should  rise  up  and  gibe  at  the  author  of  its  being.  Daily  Chron. 

59.  A  great  many  adverbial  adjuncts  of  time  have  almost  free 
order,  subject  to  the  rules  governing  the  placing  of  words  in  general. 
Such  among  others  are  afterwards  ^  again  (and  again)  ^  (all)  at  once, 
already f  (all)  of  (on)  a  sudden^  at  one  tvne,  directly j  gradtMlly, 
immediately,  instantly ,  just ,  long,  long  since,  no  longer ,  meanwhile, 
once,  originally f  soon,  still,  then. 

a)  Front*order.  Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened  so,  that 

people  ran  about  with  flaring  links.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  11. 
Soon  I  followed  John  into  the  parlour.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XI,  119. 

b)  Mid-order,  before  the  finite  verb.  She  a^am  referred  gratefully 

to  our  kindness.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  149. 
He    ai   one  time  advised  her  to  send  him  to  sea,  a  piece  of  advice 

only  given  in  the  most  desperate  cases.     Dolf  Heyl.  ,  105. 
She  once  heard  him  say  to  one  of  her  brothers  [etc.]  Heav.  Twins, 

I,  Ch.  I,  5. 
1  soon  began  to  suffer  greatly  on  this  regimen.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  18. 
The}^  still  show  a  preference  for  the  old  dashing  tactics.     Tims. 
tleconciliation  tlien  became  impossible.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  17. 

c)  Back- order.  The  groom  hoisted  his  burden  again.  Conf.,  Ch.  ITi  15. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  alreadf/.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXI,  210. 

He  sat  with  the  outer  door  wide  open ,  at  all  times.  Chuk.  ,  Ce.  XL, 

314a. 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  once.     Ships,  II,  Ch.  I,  118. 
They  asked  him  once,  and  he  said  fete.],     ib. ,  II,  Ch.  I,  114. 
It    had   been   my  intention  originally^  to  proceed  to  Westfflorelaild. 

Conf.,  Ch.  II,  15. 
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Back-order  is  especially  observed  when  also  any  of  the  adverbs 
mentioned  in  56  is  found  in  the  sentence. 

I  shall  not  coDceal,  as  I  go  on,  the  weaknesses  I  conld  not  quite 
conqner;  bat  they  cdway$  passed  from  me  soon.  Bleak  House, 
Oh.  XXXVI,  810. 

This  is  not  done  in  the  following  quotation : 

She  never  again  showed  aoy  emotion  whatever,  when  the  baronet's 
admiration  for  her  was  canvassed.     Audl.,  I,  Ch.  I,  13. 

Back-order  is  decidedly  the  rule  when  the  predicate  is  a  verb  in 
the  imperative  mood. 

Bring  the  letter  instarUly.     H.  E.  Gh.,  822. 

60.  a)  With  complex  predicates,  and  with  the  copula  to  6e.  these 
adverbs  mostly  stand  immediately  after  the  finite  verb,  subject  to 
the  same  restriction  as  with  the  adverbs  of  indefinite  repetition. 

i.      This   gnest   had    again   and  again  to  remind  himself  that  he  mnst 

not  outstay  his  welcome.     New  Prince  Fobt.,  Ch.  XIV. 
Then  he  took  the  letter  which  he  had  just  been  writing.   Ships,  I, 

Ch.  XX,  112. 
CuflTs  fight  with  Dobbin  will  long  be  remembered.     Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.  V,  40. 
Her  surname,  as  the  surest  means  of  tracing  her,  I  ought  now  to 

have  inquired.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  28. 
I  was  once  nearly  drowned  in  the  Severn.   John  Hal.,  Cb.  XII,  112. 
This    affection   bad    originally    been    caused    bv    the    extremities  of 

hunger,  suffered  in  my  boyish  days.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  11. 
She    will  soon  be  quite  restored  again.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  40. 
ii.    Now  then  I  was  again  happy.     Conf.,  Ch.  IV,  50. 

The  problem  of  how  to  employ  chloroform  was  still  not  completely 

solved.     Times. 

h)  Less  frequently  are  they  found  immediately  before  the  last 
verbal  of  a  complex  predicate  consisting  of  more  than  two  verbs, 
or  before  the  nominal  standing  with  a  compound  tense  of  to  be. 

With    some   allowance   for  his  habits  and  opinions,  be  would  have 

long  since  forgotten  his  independence.     Oc. ,  Cn.  Ill ,  46. 
I    would  hiive  sooner  given  my  forefinger  than  that  he  should  have 

gone  to  the  dogs  thus.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  V,  41a. 
He   diligently    explored    the   ancient  religious  and  political  systems 

of   Greece,   from    which    he    had    been  long  a  stranger.     Lewes, 

Hist.  Piiilos.  ,  40. 

c)    With  some  back-position  is  frequent  enough. 

19* 
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Yon  have  endnred  too  many  vexatioDS  already,     Presc, 

d)    In  a  negative  sentence  with  not  the  adverb  still  always  before 
the  finite  verb. 

He  8tm  did  not  speak.     Sbips,  II,  Ch.  IV,  125. 


PLACE   OF   ADVERBIAL   ADJUNCTS   OF  ATTENDANT   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

61.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  attendant  circumstances  are  sentence- 
modifiers  *par  excellence'.  In  fact  they  may  be  said  to  form  a 
secondary  predicate  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  sentence, 
and  qualifying  the  latter  as  a  whole.  Thus:  He  wisely  withdrew 
from  the  concern  is  equivalent  to  He  uoithdrew  from  the  concern^ 
which  was  tvise  in  him  =  He  withdrew  from  the  concern .  and  this 
Wiis  wise  in  him. 

In  wain  did  I  remonstrate  mth  the  boy  is  equivalent  to  I  remonstrated 
with  the  hoy,  hut  this  teas  in  vain. 

My  hrothery  too,  felt  very  nervous  is  equivalent  to  My  brother 
felt  very  nervous  j  as  did  the  other  pevson(s)  present.  See  Den  Her- 
TOG,  I,  §  66. 

The  semi-independent  character  of  these  adverbial  adjuncts  is 
shown  by  their  sometimes  admitting  of  being  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

We    adjust    ourselves    easily    to    altered    circumstances,    mereifidly. 

Ships,  I,  Ch.  XIX.  106. 
You    have   do   gods   to   swear  by,  tin  fortunately,     HuxL. ,  Lire  akd 

Lett.,  II,  351. 

In  discussing  the  placing  of  adverbial  adjuncts  of  attendant 
circumstances,  it  seems  convenient  to  distinguish  certain  groups. 

62.  a)  Those  in  —  ly  are  mostly  placed  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  and  after  the  copula  to  he, 

i.      I  gladly  acceded  to  his  request.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  1847. 

Many  shrewdly  suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case.    Motlkt»  Bise, 

II,  Ch.  VI,  269. 
He  involuntarily  felt  nmch  as  I  did.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  108. 
We    both    intuitively    supplied   the   noun  to  that  indefinite  penonal 

proDOun.     ib. ,  Ch.  X,  110. 
Yesterday    Queen    Wilhelmina    of   the    Netherlands   cooipletad  her 

eightefnth  year  and  legally  came  of  age.     TiMls. 
The  prospect  not  unnaturally  distorts  their  vision,     ib. 
The    relH'ls    fortunately    possessed    only    one  small  piece  of  famiioo. 

Con.  Doyle,  Sikge  of  Sinda  GuNOii, 
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ii.    There  is,  happily^  do  fear  that  English  Roman  Catholics  will  listen 
to  this  moDStrons  claim.     Times. 

b)  When  less  emphatic,  or  added  consequent  on  an  afterthought, 
they  are  mostly  placed  Immediately  after  the  whole  predicate,  but 
before  other  enlargements  and  before  a  predicative  adjective  (or  noun). 

i.     They    hint   wisely    that    the    gifts    of  gen  ins  are  far  more  valuable 
endowments  for  a  female.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XII,  113. 
She  again  referred  gratefully  to  onr  kindness.  John  Hal.  ,  Ch.  XV,  149. 
Both  of  us  glanced  instinctively  down  to  the  heap  of  loose  red  earth. 

ib.,  Ch.  XV,  148. 
I    have   suffered,  very  unjustly^  in  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintance. 
CoNF. ,  Ch.  II,  11. 
ii.    He  remained  wisely  silent.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XXIII,  255. 

c)  When  they  have  to  be  thrown  into  prominence,  they  often 
have  front-  or  back-position.    Compare  also  the  quotations  in  61. 

i.     Wednesday  came,  and  luckily  it  was  a  6ne  day.  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1847. 

Gladly   would    she    have  given  hor  own  life  for  his.     Con.  Doyle, 

Siege  of  Sunda  Gunge. 
ii.    I   did    not   save   you  intentionally  ^  so  I  am  not  posing  as  a  philan- 
ihropist.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  110. 

63.  With  complex  predicates  we  mostly  find  them  immediately 
after  the  finite  verb,  sometimes  after  the  second  verb. 

i.      I   should   gladly  have  acceded  to  his  request  if  I  had  known  of  it. 
ii.    As   I   have   been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only 

give  him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  last  bints.     Spect., 

XLVI. 

Note.  The  following  quotation  may  show  that  an  adverbial  adjunct, 
although  placed  in  such  an  inconspicuous  place  as  between  the 
pred.  and  the  object,  may  acquire  emphasis  through  association 
with  others. 

He  had  dipped  ungenerously  into  a  generous  mother's  purse;  basely 
and  recklessly  spilt  her  little  cruse.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XX,  205. 

64.  Another  interesting  group  of  adverbial  adjuncts  of  attendant 
circumstances  are  the  conjunctive  adverbs.  (4.)  See  also 
X    K.  Gr.,  §  411. 

CI)    Only  a  few  of  these  have  front-order  regularly. 

1.     Copulative:   nay.     Nay  the  Domini  himself  did  not  disdain  now 
and  then  to  step  in.     Dolf  Heyl.,  103. 
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2.  Adversative:  conwersely.  Very  free  order  is  possible  only  in 
inflected  langaagcs.  Converaelt/,  absolute  fixed  order  occurs  only 
in  languages  devoid  of  inflection.     N.  E.  Or.,  §  1760. 

howbeit  Hoxobeit^  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  respected.  Pikd., 
I,  CiT.  XXX,  322. 

only,  I  ought  to  have  refused  him,  only  I  had  not  the  heart 
Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  260. 

8.  Causal:  so.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  match;  so  both  families 
lived  together  in  all  that  harmony  which  generally  precedes  an 
expected  alliance.     Vic. 

thus.  I  know  most  of  the  armies  of  Europe  from  personal  observation ; 
thus  I  can  compare.     Daily  Chron. 

b)    Some ,  though  mostly  standing  in  front ,  are  also  found  in  the 
body  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Copulative:   eke.     The  cold  and  damp  steal  into  Chesney  Wold , 

though   well  defended,   and  eke  into  Sir  Leicester's  bones.     Bl. 

House,  Ch.  XXVHI,  240. 
These  forests  eke^  made  wretched  by  our  music.  Sidney,  Arcadia  ')• 
With  a  clear  voice  |  Answered  the  young  men  Yes!  and  Yes!  with 

lips   softly   breathing  |  answered   the   maidens  eke,     Longfellow, 

Childr.  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  Adversative:    siill.     Ever>'thing     went    against    him,    $tUl   he 

persisted.     H.  E.  Gr.,  106. 
You  still  may  do  very  well.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XX VIII,  305. 
I  will  trust  you  still,  as  I  have  ever  done.  Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  Ill,  41. 

yet  Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that  extremity,  the 
king  should  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  people,  flin.,  I, 
Ch.  II,  232. 

If  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  will  stick  to  his  business,  he 
may  do  well  yet,     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIII,  302. 

else.     Else  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  political  unions.     Mm. , 

Ch.  XLVI,  340. 
Well,    ril   do  it,  if  the  beadle  follows  in  his  cocked  hat,  not  d^. 

Chiz.,  Cn.  XXV,  206a. 
No    one    would    tolerate   the    proposal    to    devote  some  yean  of  a 

boy*s    time    to    getting    such    information ,    at    the  cost  of  n&och 

more  valuable  information  which  he  might  else  have  got.  Spxkc., 

Educ,  Ch.  I,  12a. 
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c)  The  contrasting  adverbial  expressions  9n  th9  controiy  and 
on  ik0  other  htuid  are  mostly  put  in  immediate  succession  to 
the  element  of  the  sentence  that  is  placed  in  fh>nt;  occasionally 
they  have  front-position.    (Ch.  XI,  3.) 

Dobbin  bore  everything  quite  patiently,  and  waa  entirely  dnmb 
and  miserable.  Caff,  on  the  carUrcuy,  was  the  great  chief  and 
dandy  of  the  Swishtail  seminary.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  41. 

Lady  Winterbourne ,  on  the  other  hand^  was  dressed  in  severe  black« 
Marc,  I,  163. 

Had  sbe  not  a  father  very  close  to  her,  who  loved  her  better  than 
any  real  father  in  the  village  seemed  to  love  their  danghters? 
On  the  contrary  J  who  her  mother  was,  and  how  sbe  came  to 
die  in  that  forlomness,  made  her  feel  that  a  mother  must  be 
very  precious.     8il.  Marn.,  Ch.  XVI,  127, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  yonng  dandy,  Captain  Crawley,  makes  his 
appearance.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XI,  103. 

On  the  contrary  when  substitutive  (Ch.  XI,  5)  has  fi'ont-position. 

Mr.  Casson's  head  was  not  at  all  a  melancholy-looking  satellite, 
nor  was  it  a  'spotty  globe',  as  Milton  has  irreverently  called  the 
moon;  on  the  contrary,  no  head  and  face  could  look  more  sleek 
and  healthy.     Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  II,  9. 

d)  The  colloquial  though  is  regularly  placed  at  the  end. 

I  didn't  invent  it  myself,  though,     Riv.,  II,  1. 

I  beg  mv  friend  Winkle's  pardon,  though,     Pickw. ,  Ch.  XIX. 

How  it  hurts  one's  shoulder,  though,     ib. 

€)  The  bulk  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions, 
however,  have  free  order. 

1.     Copulative:  besides.     Besides,   whenever   I   fall,   I'm  warranted 

to  fall  on  my  legs.     Sil.  M/lrn.,  Ch.  Ill,  24. 
"An't    the   gentleman   a  shot,  sir?"  inquired  the  long  gamekeeper. 

"No,"  replied  Wardle;  "and  he's  lame  i^«(if«."  PiCKW.,  Ch.  XIX, 

163. 
Most    people,  besides,  thought  that  the  earnestness  of  my  inquiries 

arose  from  motives  which  moved  their  laughter.  Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  33. 

further(more).  "We'll  find  means  to  give  them  the  slip,"  said  daunt- 
less little  Becky,  and  further  pointed  out  to  her  husband  the 
great  comfort  and  advantage  of  meeting  Jos  and  Osborne.  Van. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV.  266. 

Furthermore  y  Miss  Briggs  explained  how  she  had  met  Mr.  Crawley 
walking  with  his  cousin,     ib. ,  I,  Ch.  XXXIV,  366. 
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I  must  further  acqaaint  the  reader,  that  though  our  club  meets 
OD  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  appoiuted  a  committee  to 
sit  every  eight.     Spect.  ,  I. 

likewise.  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die;  likewise  the  fool  and 
the  brutish  person  perish.     Psalms,  XLIX,  10. 

He  Likewise  painted  the  quarrel  between  the  same  noble  and  Aremberg. 
Motley.  II,  Ch.  IV,  1986. 

These  dutiful  questions  and  answers  were  continued  until  it  was 
ascertained  in  detail  that  the  Lammeters  were  all  as  well  as 
usual,  and  the  Osgoods  likewise,     Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  XI,  79. 

moreower.  Moreover,  Dunstan  enjoyed  the  self-important  conscious- 
ness thad  he  had  a  horse  to  sell.     Sil.  Marn.,  Ch.  IV,  28. 

He  intimated,  moreover,  that  these  pretences  of  clemency  were 
mere  hypocrisy.     Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  1996. 

2.     Adversative:    all   the   same.     All   the  same  there*s  nothing  so 
positively    disgusting    as   a  man  who  has  had  too  much.     Kath. 
Laud.,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  183. 
Thank  you  all  the  same,     Orv.  Col.,  Cii.  Ill,  45. 

howewer.     However,  I  shall  not  enter  his  name,  till  my  purse  has 

received  notice  in  form.     Riv. ,  II ,  2. 
This,  however,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  my  case.  Conf.,  Ch.  II,  11. 

nevertheless.     Indeed,   it   was  not  likely  that  Lord  —  should  ever 

be    in    my    situation ;    but   nevertheless    the    spirit    of  my  remark 

remains  true.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  30. 
Although  it  may  seem  incredible  it  is  nevertheless  true.    N.  E.  Gh., 

§  2307. 
The    air    and    the    sleep   had   both  refreshed  me;  but  I  was  weary 

nevertheless,     CoNF. ,  Ch.  II,  30. 

noiwHhstanding,     The    sight  of  him,  notwithstanding,  cheered  them. 

Tom  Brown. 
His    nephew   left   the  room  without  an  angry  word  notwithstanding. 

Christm.  Car.,  I,  8. 

8.     Causal:    accordingly.      Accordingh/    he  persisted  in  bringing  down 
the  trunk  alone      Conf.,  Ch.  II,  15. 
Our  preparations  were  all  finished ,  and  wo  according^  set  sail.  Wbbst. 
"Then  come  up,"  said  the  carrier  to  the  lazy  horse,  who  came  up 
accordingh/.     Cop.,  Ch.   V,  31b, 

consequently.     Conseqnenth/    the  Anglo-Indian  was  then  much  more 

estranged  from  his  country.     Clive,  499a. 
The    estate,    conseqnenthf ,    devolved    upon    the  present  Sir  Rmwdon 

Crawley  Bait.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  372. 
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thon.     I'be  boys  in  the  street  whistle  the  tone.     Then  it  is  hardlj- 

fit.  i'>  be  played  apoa  mj  piano.     Pukch. 
Tfaey  did  go  there  ihen'i     ib. 

timnfott.  The  men  wonld,  thtrefort,  have  bad  somethiDg  like 
sufGcioat  security  tbat  their  reli^oaa  scrnpleg  were  regarded  and 
raepected.     Sh.  Hist.,  Cr.  XIII,  174. 

I  prepared  myself,  there/ore,  for  other  measares.  Cokf.,  Ch.  II,  IS. 

Snch  personB,  therefore,  find  everywhere  a  doe  sense  of  tbelr  claims 
already  established,     ib. ,  Cr.  II,  16. 

65.  A  third  group  of  adverbial  adjuncts  of  attendant  circumstances 
that  call  for  particular  attention  are  such  as,  though  modifying  the 
sentence  as  a  whole,  refer  to  a  particular  element  more  than  any 
other.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  are  mostly  placed  as  close  as 
possible  lo  this  particular  element.  Some  of  them  are  conjunctive 
adverbs. 
The  following  call  for  especial  discussion  in  this  connection: 
Alotie.  This  adverb  is  found  only  with  (pro)nouns,  and  always 
follows  its  head-word. 

Thp  names  a'one  remained.     Sketch-Dook,  Westm.  Abbey. 

The  paper  alone,  withoat  printing,  sometimes  costs  more  than  the 

price  at  which  the  newspaper  is  sold.     Good  WoBtJs. 
It    must    be    understood    that    I    speak    for    myself  alon^.     HrxL. , 
Lect.  ahi>  Ess.,  83S. 

A/to.    1)  This  adverb  precedes  the  verb  it  singles  out  for  modification. 
Caesar  not  only  fought  battles,  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  them. 

2)    In  complex  predicates  verb-modifying  also  is  mostly  found  in 
immediate  succession  to  Ihe  finite  verb. 

He    Lad    a!so    had    some    verv    plain    language    addressed    to  him. 
Bahkv  Pain,  Ci'lm.  Point. 
3|    Also  mostly  follows  the  (projnoun  it  belongs  to. 

With  respect  to  the  torpor  supposed  to  follow  or  rather  to  accompany 
tho  practice  of  opium  eating,  I  deny  thata/jo.  Cosr.,  Oh.  Ill,  41. 
On    this    account    I  feel  always,  on  a  Saturday  night,  as  though  I 
iiho  wore  released  from  some  yoke  of  labonr.  Oonf.,  Ch.  Ill,  44. 
When    your    wife    allows    yon    to    go   out  in  such  a  state,  I  shall 
fear    ihuC    you    alio    have    been  anfortuuate  enough  to  lose  your 
wife's  nfTection.     Sii.  Hoi.hes,  Due  Cakb. 
Opium  is  ralher  dear,  which  aUo  I  grant.     Com-.,  Ch.  IH,  38. 
The  following  quotation  would  be  improved  by  rc-arrangement : 
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''Is  yours  a  strong  constitution?"  inquired  Tozer.  Paul  said  he 
thought  not.  Tozer  replied  that  he  thought  not  also,  Domb., 
Ch.  Xn,  105. 

4)  When  the  (pro)noun  is  preceded  by  a  preposition ,  also  is  mostly 
placed  before  the  latter. 

We  must  look  also  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.     Mac. 
The   declaration    of  James    dispensed    also  with  all  religious  tests. 
Hist.  i). 

5)  Also  precedes  the  clause  it  belongs  to. 

These  are  the  more  patent  facts  which  are  to  be  deduced  from 
this  hat.  AlsOy  by  the  way,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  he  has   gas  laid  on  in  his  house.     Sh.  Holm.,  Blub  Cabb. 

I  desire  also  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  several  friendly  critics. 
Tozer,  Intr.  to  Childe  Habold. 

6)  Also   modifying   a   (pro)noun   or  a   clause,   often  has  a  place 
assigned  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  verb-modifier. 

i.     Smithers  had  also  endeavoured  to  pay  his  court  to  me.  Sam.  Titm«. 
Ch.  XIII,  182. 
This  would  also  compel  the  bishop  to  reply  in  the  same  language. 

CoNT.,  Ch.  II,  17. 
The    roughs    had    also  fled  at  the  appearance  of  Peterson.     Shebl. 
Holm.,  Blue  Carb. 
ii.    It  is  also  true  that  the  initials  ^H.  B.*  are  legible  upon  the  lining 
of  this  hat.     lb. 

fire/i.    1)   This  adverb  is  mostly  placed  before  the  word(-group)  or 
clause  it  belongs  to. 

i.     He  might  have  found  himself  in  an  even  more  embarrassing  position. 

Times. 
His  broad  figure ,  but  slightly  bent  even  now.  John  Hal.  ,  Ce.  XXI, 

209. 
ii.    Even    if  the  king    had   been  desirous  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 

he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians  [etc.].     Hist.  '). 

2)    (Projnouns  are  not  seldom  found  followed  by  even. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  on  this  occasion  no  sound,  no  rastliog 
even,  was  to  be  heard  in  the  bedroom.     Conf. ,  Ch.  IT,  15. 

Its  pleasures  even  are  of  a  grave  and  solemn  complexion,  ib., 
Ch.  Ill,  37. 
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8)  When  the  (pro)noun  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  evm  mostly 
precedes  the  latter,  sometimes  follows  it. 

i     Indeed  the  fascinatuig  powers  of  opinm  are  admitted  even  by  medical 

writers  who  are  its  greatest  enemies.    Conf.,  Ch.  I,  9. 
Evm   in   Italy   the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  did 

not  attain  any  great  perfection.     Hallam  >). 
The  sun  is  tremendously  hot,  even  to  me.  Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX.,  167. 
ii.    From   even   this    stronghold  the  unlocky  Rip  was  at  length  routed 

by  his  termagant  wife.    Rip  van  Winkle. 
The  tone  of  insolent  superiority  assumed  by  even  the  gutter  urchins. 

Kemble  >). 
Latin    names  lend  a  dignity  to  even  the  humblest  species.     Punch. 

4)  Even  always  stands  in  immediate  succession  to  not 

Nobody  knew  this,  not  even  Ada.     Bl.  House,  Ch.  XXX VI,  310. 
He  was  in  debt  to  no  man ,  not  even  to  his  tailor.    Doran.  >). 
We    are   not   fighting   Zulus   now.     We  are  not  even  fighting  the 
Boers  as  they  were  in  1880  and  1881.     Times. 

5)  It  is,  however,  separated  from  never. 

I  know  you  never  tell  even  white  lies.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  193. 

On//,  merely,  solely.  1)  These  adverbs  stand  before  the  verb  they 
single  out  for  modification. 

I  only  stirred  the  fire.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  144. 

So    solemn    a    festival    as    marriage  is  only  desecrated  by  outward 

show,     ib.,  Ch.  XX,  196. 
I  only  wish  that  I  knew  of  any  one  who'd  buy  such  a  second-hand 

piece  of  old  stores.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXXIV,  298. 
They    were    only    seeking    time    for    making  due  inquiries.     Conf.  , 

Ch.  II,  33. 
She  merely  moves  her  head  in  reply.    Bleak  House,  Ch.  XL,  351. 

2)  When  belonging  to  another  wordf-groupi,  they  should ,  and 
mostly  do  stand  before  this  word(-group),  but  have  not  unfrequently 
a  place  assigned  to  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  verb. 

i.      As    for    armaments    we    have    the    Mauser   and   the  Martini-Henry 

rifle,  although  for  the  moment  only  the  former  is  in  use.  Times. 

He    was   only  one  among  several  landed  parishioners,  but  he  alone 

was  honoured  with  the  title  of  squire.   SiL.  Mark.,  Ch.  Ill,  18. 
He   is   not  at  liberty  to  express  mei-ely  his  personal  views.     Times. 

The    profits    of   the    t^anning    trade    had  long  been  merely  nominal. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXII,  214. 

')    Murray. 
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Tboft«    Darrow    passages    are    appropriated  «o/«(y  to  foot-paascngen. 

XiGHT  AND  Morn.,  136. 
Tbe  DatiTe  king  and  his  chiefs  bad  come  /o/efy  to  par  their  respects 

to  the  Briti<»h  Commaoder-iD-Chief.     III.  Loxd.  News. 
He    seemed    to    haTe    groim    up    9olfl}i    ooder   that    ladj*8  charge. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  124. 
ii.    Others  killed  partridges,  he  onl^  killed  time.     H.  £.  6b.,  323. 
I  hare  on/y  seen  her  five  times.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XI,  115. 
It  ofi/y  requires  some  favonrable  season  or  circnmstaDce  to  qnicken 

these  germs.     Good  Words. 
Mrs.    T.    did    not  get  op  from  her  chair,  bat  only  made  a  sort  of 

bow.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,  172. 
I    ritereltj    mentioo    that    von    came    here  hard,  and  jon  went  back 

tender.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  110. 
Small    and    tinkering    measures  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  eriL 

Daily  Chron. 

C)    Sometimes  they  are  found  after  the  wordi'-group)  they  refer  to- 

The  wound  is  cicatrized  <w/y.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  I,  161. 

This  evidence  respected  London  <m///.     Conf.,  Ch.  1,  9. 

It    is    not  in   the  quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in  the  quality 

that  it  differs  altogether,     ib.,  Ch.  Ill,  39. 
It    is    well    known    that    we    have    in   our  midst  men,  women  and 

children    living,    or  rather  starving,  on  a  pittance  which  forbids 

all    thoughts,    not    of   comfort    merely,    but  of  common  decency. 

Good  Words. 
Kansom    had    flattered    himself  that    their    courtesy  and  respectful 

salutes    had    been    addressed   to  him  solely,     Paul  Cheswick,  In 

THE  Land  of  Dreams,  Ch.  II. 

d)    In  this  position  only  is  sometimes  disparaging,  1.  e.  equivaldnt 
to  merely.    See  also  H.  E.  Gr.,  §  323. 

He  gave  sixpence  only.     H.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  323. 

History  bas  a  convential  value  only,     Spencer,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  15^. 
You    must    excuse    my    not    being    convinced    by    assurances   on^. 
Pride  and  Pkej.,  Ch.  XVIII,  99. 

Note.     Wben  the  word  modified  is  a  (pro)noun,  the  use  of alom 
is  often  u  fitting  expedient  to  preclude  any  idea  of  disparagement. 

It    must    be    understood    that    I    speak    for   myself  alone.     HuXL., 

Lect.  and  Ess.,  836. 
})ut  did  this  change  pass  on  him  alone?     Mac,  Revol.,  8156« 

Too,    I)   This  adverb  mostly  refers  to  a  (pro moun,  and  its  ordinary 
place  is  after  this  (promoun,  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.    The 
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latter   place   is  especially   in   favour   when   the   verb   has  not  any, 
or  no  important  modifier. 

i.     The  caretakers,  too,  were  in  a  state  of  agitation.  Ships,  Ch.  XIX, 

184. 
For  she,  too,  though  she  was  a  Grecian  womao,  aod  the  daughter 

of  the  king  of  men,  yet  wept  sometimes.     Conf. ,  Ch.  II,  35. 
ii.    When  he  blushed,  she  blushed  too.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XVII,  186. 
Hef   ladyship    knew    the   gentleman ,    too ,  and  had  brought  him  a 

haunch  of  venison.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  XIII,  173. 
Lenora    shall    not   be    alone    in  bidding  you  God-speed  before  you 

go.     I   have  come  to  do  so,  too.    Con.  Doyle,  Siege  of  Sunda 

Gunge. 
The    dogs  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  party  advancing 

stealthily  a  single  pace,  stopped  too.     PiCKw.,  Ch.  XIX,  164. 

2)    Occasionally   and   less   properly   do   we  find  it  in  the  body  of 
the  sentence,  separated  from  the  word  it  belongs  to. 

Roundhand    shook    me,   too,    warmly    by    the    hand.     Sam.   Titm., 

Ch.  IV,  41. 
The  Transparant  reigning  family  took  too  to  the  waters.  Van.  Fair, 

II,  Ch.  XXXIII,  364. 

8)    When  too  does  not  refer  to  a  (projnoun,  it  seems  to  be  regularly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

They  are  frank  too ,  as  well  as  voluble ,  in  speaking  of  their  affairs. 

Good  Words. 
It*s  fine  to-day,  and  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow  too.     Old  Chap. 

4)    This  is  also  its  regular  place  in  a  variety  of  shades  of  meaning 

as  in  : 

And    80    demurely    as   Olivid  carried  it,  tool     Good-nat.  Man,  II. 
And    after    I    had    had    such    hopes    of  you,   too/     Etern.  Wom., 

Ch.  IV. 
HoR.  —  There's  no  offence ,  my  lord !  Haml.  —  Yes ,  by  St.  Patrick, 

but  there  is,  Horatio,  and  much  offence  too.    Haml.,  I,  v,  136. 
She    had    ^'figbt"    in    her,    and    no  end  of  it,  too.     Etern.  Wom.. 

Ch.  III. 
"Ridiculous!"    said    Clara    indignantly.     "And    all   about  a  French 

woman  tool**     ib. ,  Ch.  XV III. 

PLACE  OF  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS  OF  MOOD. 

66.    a)  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  mood  are  mostly  found  between  the 

subject  and  the  predicate. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  John  to  do  a  kind  office  for  any  one  —  I  uM 

believe  that.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  122. 
She    evidentltf   looked   upon    us    both  as  mere  pleasant  companions, 

ib.,  Ch.  XV,  148. 
If  our   troops    are    equally    energetic    in    the  use  of  the  pick  and 

spade,  we  at  all  events  hear  less  about  their  activity.     Time^. 
Myfanwy    undoubtedly   rather   disregarded    the    conventions.      Paul 

Cheswigk,  In  the  Land  of  Dreams,  Ca.  II. 

6)    The  copula  to   be,  however,  mostly  precedes  these  adverbial 
adjuncts. 

We   are    truly   glad   that   Mr.    Courtenay  is  so  well  satisfied  with 

his  new  employment.     Mac,  Temple,  415a. 
He  was  certainly  very  moody  and  melancholy.   Pbnd.,  I,  Ch.  XXI, 

219. 
She  is  evidently  accustomed  to  what  is  called  society.     John  Hal., 

Ch.  X,  110. 
She    could    not    believe    that   you    were    really   going.     Ships,    I, 

Ch.  XX,  108. 
The  bills  of  lading  are,  of  course y  all  cooked.     Times. 

c)    When  less  emphatic,  or  added  consequent  on  an  afterthought, 
we  also  find  them  after  the  predicate  (with  its  object). 

They   hailed  it,  no  doubt,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  mornings  they 
had  seen  that  season.     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  162. 

67.    a)   With  complex  predicates  their  normal  place  is  immediately 
after  the  finite  verb. 

She  had  evidently  quite  forgotten  us.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  109. 
The    news    of   other    British    disasters    elsewhere    have   undoubtedhf 

encouraged  many  waverers  to  join  the  Boer  commandos.     Times. 
We  might  drive  these  cowards  to  the  well,  but  they  will  certainly 

be  blown  to  pieces.     Con.  Doyle,  Siege  op  Spnda  Gunoe. 
They    may    well   consider    that  the  Duke's  services  may  be  wanted 

at  home.     Times. 
Ho    was,    in    fact,   regarded   as  the  personification  of  all  the  vices 

and  weaknesses  which  the  public  ascribed  to  the  English  adventurers 

in  Asia.     Clive,  5356. 

h)    When    they   are   emphatic,   they  often  stand  before  the  finite 
verb,  and  this  is  their  normal  place  when  the  latter  is  detached. 

i.     He  Burely  must  have  arrived  by  this  time.   I  reedly  don*t  think  this 
young  gentleman  is  u  swindler.     Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  17. 


ii.    If  they  hit  biiu  ,  u  they  moit  Uktlg  will ,  three  or  four  others  caa 
be  ready  to  rash  out.     Cos.  Doylk,  Sikok  of  Svnda  Ounok. 

68.  a)  With  several  adverbiul  atljuocts  of  mood  ft'ODt-position  ia 
frequent  enough. 

DoukleM  they  will  go  on  showing  forbearance  to  the  end.  Tihh. 
"Perlidj:^,"  said  ibu  girl,  standing  before  her,  blnshiDg  and  abashed, 

'yon  wonld  like  to  see  some  of  my  work.  All  Sobts,  Ch.  VII,  66. 
Sur*  «noiyh  they  soon  showed  every  Bign  of  life  and  began  to  make 

their  escape.    Old  Chap. 

b)    Back-position  is.  comparatively  rare  with  the  majority  of  them. 
It  isn't  worth  anything,  ptrhapi.     All  Sokts,  Ob.  VII,  68. 
It  was  doll— very,  certainly.    Pekd.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  220. 

69.  The  modal  adverb  not  calls  for  some  special  comment. 
N.  E.  Gb.,  S  365. 

a)  Not  as  a  sentence-modifier  is  placed  immediately  after  the  finite 
verb.  In  this  case  it  has,  as  a  rule,  weak  stress  and  forms  with 
the  verb  to  which  it  is  attached  a  sound-unit  consisting  of  one 
syllable;  isn't,  hasn't,  didn't,  won't,  daren't,  etc. 

He  un'r  rich.  He  fuun't  anf  money?  He  rfiWn't  know  lay  name,  etc. 

b)  Also  in  interrogative  sentences  the  ordinary  place  of  sentence- 
modifying  not  ia  immediately  after  the  finite  verb,  at  least  in  the 
spoken  language. 

fm't  he  riph  ?     Ifaan't  he  any  money !    Didn't  he  know  my  name  ? 

In  the  written  language  it  is  mostly  found  after  the  subject. 
(N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1841.) 

Did  he  ml  advertise?     Sn.  Holm.,  Blub  Cahb. 

c)  In  imperative  sentences  with  let,  not  is  separated  from  the 
finite  verb  by  the  object. 

Lot   as  not  be  for  ever  calcnlatiug,  devising,  and  plotting  for  the 
fntnre!     Crlz.,  Ch    II,  9a. 

di  When  it  occurs  together  with  another  adverbial  adjunct  of 
mood  ,  it  either  precedes  or  follows  the  latter. 

i.      This  advice  was  certainly  not  witbont  reasonable  gronnds.     Cosr., 

Cn.  II.   17. 
ii.    My  dear  child,  yon  are  not  anrcly  promised,  Sanc^  to  tbisyontbf 

Jons  Hal.,  Ca.  XIX,  193. 
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Buc    v^ih^r  :^i]r<^no^-moiiitiers  are  never  found  between  finite  verb 

MX\i    UVi. 

Vit  sUxoui(^ati^m«)uc  which  I  have  not  since  met  with  in  any  scholar 

M  ;uv    tim«n$.     Conf.  >  Ch.  II,  12. 
rhiN  y:Hdii^K  v^tttfo  bt)  said  of  his  remarks,     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  13. 
Ho  \%tis  ;ui  iIMookio^  Ivllowy  bnt  (was) no/ ,  therefore,  ofDecessity, 

Mi  tIi-uitt4Utiug:  tWIlow.     ib.,  Ch.  II,  31. 
t  hx>M>  t>Hi6i>ti;^  ;ir«  Moi  at  present  obvious.     Times. 
I  !uixi  '<('<  Wtbrv  pervi^ived  how  wasted  and  hungry-looking  he  was 

.Wax  H  vu. »  V.^i.  1 ,  7. 

So:  .ui  A  v^ordmcHlitier  has  strong  or  medium  stress  and  may 
\y[iii  iv>  .i  vcii?  or  to  word(-group)  expressing  a  quality  or  state, 
I.  o.  vA  .ivi^vtivc.  a  noun  with  its  modifiers,  or  an  adverb.  When 
»i.  'vU'jH  '.o  .V  vt^rb^  its  place  is  that  of  not  as  a  sentence-modifier. 
Whoa  !  tvtVrs  to  a  word(group;  expressing  a  quality  or  state,  its 
i.»:;wc  tJt  :!U!iK\liiitely  before  the  word-group  it  modifies.  In  this 
sxtiv  t  :iKv:itl>  implies  a  moderate  degree  of  the  opposite  of  what 
.^»  V  \^»u\v*x\t  bv  the  following  word-group.  Thus  Provisiona  were 
H^  jwu/w^        h'^vcisiom  were  rather  plentiful.     He  lived  not  far  off  = 

Kv^i  .4  cv^iu^viriiion  of  weak-stressed  not  with  strong-stressed  not , 
41  Ki  wuh  hk>  Wi\>x^  a  predicative  noun  and  before  a  comparatfve,  see 
4  '»utv»v\iuv'nt  v'hHpter. 

Itto  u»!lo\viiig  quotations  contain  instances  of  word-modifying  not 

A    ktvim    kindness    of  aspect    showed    that    he    was  not  displeased. 

John  Hal,,  Cii.  II,  19. 
Vt'ol    Fletcher    looked    surprised,  but  on  the  whole  not  ill-pleased. 

ib.»  Oi.  II,  20. 
\\\s   wa^i   found   not    guilty  by  his  peers.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  I, 

I  Ov^. 

I  ht4Vt>  Im^en  tsot  unknown  as  a  scholar,     ib. ,  II,  Ch.  XI,  250. 

M  Woivl-modifying  not  is  frequently  dealt  with  as  a  sentence 
iuv»ilii\iM>;   HK>t,  i.  e.  improperly  attached  to  the  finite  verb.    (Ch.  I, 

I  Uul  tiot  save  you  intentionally.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  110. 

Vl»\k.KUlAL   AUJUNCTS  VARIOUSLY   PLACED   ACCORDING  TO  THBIB 

MEANING. 

?0l  Sv»iiu>  adverbial  adjuncts  are  variously  placed  according  to 
I  ho  diitvituU  5ihadea  of  meaning  they  express.  Bain,  H.  £•  Gb.} 
i.V.  HwKKi,  N.  K.  Gr.,  §  367. 
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Jlgmn.    1)  In  the  sense  of  once  more  it  has  free  order.  (59.) 

Meaotime  I  am  ogam  in  London;  and  again  I  pace  the  terraces  of 

Oxford-street  bj  night.    Conf.  ,  Ch.  II,  85. 
She  ogam  referred  gratefallj  to  onr  kindness.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  149. 
The  groom  hoisted  his  burden  agam.    Conf.  ,  Ch.  II ,  15. 

Note.  When  used  as  an  emphasizer  of  hach^  it  is  placed  in 
immediate  snccession  to  this  word.  Compare  to  get  back  again 
to  civilization  with  to  get  back  to  citfilitcUion  again,  Thackeray, 
(Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XX [,  220),  however,  writes:  No  power  on  earth 
could  induce  him  to  go  back  to  Oxbridge  tiga/n,  although  no 
repetition  is  meant. 

^    As  a  conjunctive  adverb  it  mostly  has  front-position. 

Again f  when  an  action  is  beset  with  nnmerons  adjuncts,  these 
adjuncts  need  to  be  divided  and  distributed  partly  before  and 
partly  after  the  verb.    Bain,  Comp.,  315. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words?    Hist.  ^). 

:8)    It  has  back-position  : 

«)    in  the  sense  of  in  return  y  in  response. 

Very  saucy,  and  inclined  to  answer  again.     Mubray. 
Bring  me  word  again.     Webst. 

Orphan  though  she  was ,  she  would  have  found  some  one  to  protect 
her,  whom  she  might  have  loved  again.  Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XXX,  244a. 

p)    to  denote  a  high  degree  of  intensity  of  an  action. 

She  gallops  and  gallops  till  the  horse  reeks  again.     W.  Collins  ^). 

We  drank  the  admiral's  health,  we  cried,  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah!'*  till 

we  made  the  plates  and  dishes  rattle  again.  First  Happy  Christm. 

7)    as  an  expletive,  in  questions  to  denote  that  the  thing  inquired 
^bout,  has  slipped  the  memory. 

What  is  it  they're  called,  o^om.^  Punch.  (=  Hoe  heeten  ze 
ook  weer?) 

'•You  know  Mr.  Skimpole!"  said  I.  —  ^What  do  you  call  him 
again. ^'^  returned  Mr.  Bucket.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  LVII,  476. 

Mogether.    1)   As  a  sentence-modifier,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  in  ei^ery 
respect  y  Dutch  heelemaal,  German  aberhaupt,  it  has  free  order. 

Altogether,  she  had  made  the  holiday  for  Ran  some.  Paul  Ches  wick  , 
In  the  Land  of  Dreams,  Ch.  II. 


')     Murray,  i.  v.  ogain^  2,  c. 

PouTSMA  ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English.  I.  20 


i       o^  ...<  ^    «.ci:i^.   v^  I  riiuieiubiir  it,  was  altogether  of  a  peculiar 

y.       -    .    H.w.^     ruiUM  H  miod  altogether.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  X,  43^ 

I  V     V-    ^wvt4^>  ji  liti^t^.  i.  e.  inthe  sense  of  guite,  it  mostly^ 
N    \..'.;.     iK     ^oiiii-^roup*  modified,  but  not  seldom  has  back- 
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\i^.    KK^fs    uc  'fvHtt  V^ng  altogether  wretched.     Trollopi  *), 
'  :k>     \iuL  V    ,'^  l65^  I'UQishment  is  altogethe    remitted  at  the  grace  at 
.w  >s«i^-4vti<tt.     HExar  Esm. ,  II,  Ch.  I,  159. 
uxi    JK^    jiift^Vr   like   her  tone.     E.  W.  Hornukg,  No  Hxio^ 

•    ,N   uv^  xtt  th^  quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in  the. quality 

ax*c  I',  4itl^rs  altogether.     Conf.,  Ch.  Ill,  39. 
S:;    H^iv  Oampbell-Bannerman  is  against  the  clean  slate  oiiogMtr^ 

Mx    Un\i  was  speechless  altogetlier.     Henhy  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  93. 

fii^  V  In  adverbial  clauses,  chiefly  of  time,  when  used  in  the- 
soujK^  v^f  in   the   beginning,  it  stands  between  the  subject  and 

WhoD  I  ./»>«/  settled  in  this  village.     PicKW.,  Ch.  VI,  49. 

When    Bernardino's    father  Jirat   fell    ill,    people    said  *He  will  W 

8orr>''.     Ships,  II,  Ch.  I,  113. 
I    have  often  been  asked  how  I  ^first  came  to  be  a  regular  opinm-^ 

eater.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  11. 

2)  This  is  also  its  normal  place  when  it  has  the  sense  of  for  the 

first  time. 

A  most  painful  affection  of  the  stomach ,  which  I  had ^r«^  experienced' 
about  ten  years  before,  attacked  me  with  great  strength.  CmfP.y 
Ch.  II,  11. 

3)  When  first  is  used  to  denote  that  an  action  comes  in  tor 
performance  before  any  other ,  it  has  free  order.  Thus  J  shotM  Kke 
to  go  out  J  hut  first  I  shall  finish  this  letter,  or:  hut  I  shaiHint 
finish  this  letter,  or:  hut  I  shall  finish  this  letter  first 

i)  But  back-position  is  mostly  given  to  firsts  when  it  indicates 
that  a  person  or  thing,  or  groupof  persons  or  things,  takes  precedence 
of  any  other  with  regard  to  an  action  or  state. 

The  muster-roll  of  names  was  called  over,  and  mine  (as  Qfloal^ 
was  called  ./<r5/.     Conf.,  Ch.  II,  13. 


I)     MURRAY,  i.  V.  altogether,  B,  I. 


Dont  believe  Umt  I'll  Jeave  von  or  yours  in  the  lurch,  Mat.  I'd 
sell  myself  >»/.     Bl.  House,  Ch.  XXXIV,  293. 

01  In  the  eense  of  firatlf/  it  stands  before  the  series  of  words, 
word-groups  or  sentences  which  are  to  be  enumerated. 

Silas  was  thiokiDg  with  double  complacency  about  his  supper: 
n'r/i' ,  because  It  would  be  hot  and  ciivoury ;  wnd  aecoodiy  tweaasi- 
it  tronid  cost  him  Dothing.    8il,  Makn.,  Cb.  V,  84. 

Once  more  the  processiOD  was  formed  and  marched  roond  the  haU, 
TiBitiDg  _^it  the  gymoasiam ,  then  the  library ,  then  the  concert- 
room,  and  lastly  the  theatre.    All  So>tb,  Ch.  XUX,  328. 

Stneraify.  1)  In  the  sense  of  commonly  it  is  mostly  placed  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate,  if  the  latter  Is  made  up  of  one  verb; 
with  complex  predicates  its  ordinary  place  is  immediately  after  the 
finite  verb.     (56,  ff.) 

2)  When  it  denotes  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  special  points,  it 
is  mostly  placed  in  immediate  succession  to  the  word  it  singles  out 
for  modification,  less  frequently  before  it. 

i.     Severe    weather    coutinnee   to   prevail    in    the    country    gmtraily. 
Times. 
They  are  very  ignorant  generally.     Good  Words. 
ii.    He  made  hnmeU  generoilj/  pleasant.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  191. 
Tremaioe    made    himself  gmeraUy    agreeable,    and    to   Miss    Parry 
especially  nsefnl.     For  his  Sake,  I,  On.  X,  163, 

Hardly.  I)  As  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  quality  it  is,  of  course, 
normally  placed  after  the  verb  it  modifies. 

Yon  should  not  deal  so  hardlij  with  me.    Vak.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  Xfll, 

124. 
Don't  think  bo  Aar%  of  me.     Don.,  I,  63. 
2)    For  the  placing  of  hardly  when  an  adverb  of  degree  see  SI. 

Indetd.  1)  As  a  pure  sentence-modifier  it  has  ^e  order,  but  is 
mostly  placed  after  the  opening  word(-group).  It  occurs  in  various 
shades  of  meaning: 

a)  it  must  be  admitted,  it  is  true.  Dutch  weUiswaar).  In  this 
sense  it  stands  in  a  sentence  in  adversative  relation  to  another. 

The    spirit,    indeed,    is    wilUog.    bnt    the  flesh  is  weak.     Matth., 

XXVI,  41. 
Some    of   them,    indeed,    were    suffered    to  depart,  bnt  those  from 
whom    it   was   tboaght   that   anything   could  be  eitort«d,  were 
treated  with  execrable  cmelty.     Clivk,  514a. 

20* 
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?)    in  fact  J  Dutch  trouwens.  In  this  sense  it  stauds  in  sentences 
serving  to  render  a  previous  statement  plausible. 

The  original  work  of  Professor  BuDke  is  known  and  esteemed 
wherever  Oerinan  literature  is  studied.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work 
of  a  mind  fitted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large  speculations. 
Mac,  Popes,  541&. 

I  disclaim  any  allusion  to  existing  professors,  of  whom,  indeed^  I 
know  only  one.     Cokf.,  Ch.  II,  11. 

7)    surely^  to  he  mre,  Dutch  gewis,  voorv^raar. 

Nothing,  indeed ^  is  more  revolting  to  English  feelings  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  obtruding  on  our  notice  his  moral 
ulcers  or  scars.     Conf.,  Ch.  1,7. 

^)    really,  Dutch  v^erkeHjk,  heusch. 

I    was,    indeed,   greatly   irritated    at  the  bishop*s  having  suggested 

any  grounds  of  suspicion.  Conf.,  Ch.  II,  17. 
'It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  be  a  wonderfully  complex  and 
difficult  function ,  requiring  very  unusual  endowments."  —  *Does 
it,  indeed,  seem  so  to  you?*'  responded  Dr.  Leete.  Look.  Backw., 
Ch.  XVII,  85. 
Yes,  indeed, ^^  remarked  one  of  the  guests  at  the  English  table, 
yes,  indeed,  we  start  life  thinking  that  we  shall  build  ^  great 
cathedral,  and  we  end  by  contriving  a  mud  hut.*'  Ships,  I,  Ch.  I,  5. 

2)    Sentence-modifying  indeed  sometimes  has  front-order.    This  is 
more  or  less  regularly  the  case  when  it  has  the  meaning  of 

w)    certainly,  Dutch  waarachtig. 

"John  Westlock  is  gone,  I  hope?"  —  '^Indeed,  no,"  said  Charity. 

Chuz.,  Ch.  II,  9a. 
"Let    me  stay    and    work    for  you  —   let  me   stay   and   be  your 

servant."    —   ** Indeed,  you   are    best   away."     Henry    Esm.,    I, 

Ch.  IX,  94. 

jSj    even,  Dutch  ja,  zelfs,  zoov^aar. 

The  lady  spared  no  pains  in  that  matter,  to  please  him;  mdMcf, 
she  would  dress  her  head,  or  cut  it  off  if  he  had  bidden  her. 
Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  66. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clive  to  accumulate  richea  such  as 
no  subject  in  Europe  possessed.  He  might,  indeed^  have  reoeiTed 
presents  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Clive,  533tt. 


u 
u 


$1  When  indeed  is  a  word-Ben tenc'  modifier,  i,  e.  when  it  is  used 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  high  decree  of  any  quality  or  state  is 
meant,  it  is  placed  after  the  word  it  belongs  to,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  attributive  adjective ,  after  the  noun. 

We  are  far  hult»d  from  uonbjjfiiag  Temple  as  a  perfect  Btatemao. 

M*c.,  TcMPi.E,  4I8«, 
That  vonld  be  tyranny  mdttd.     Look.  Backw.  ,  Ch.  XVII,  86. 
Yoa  have  done  very  well  mdatd. 

He  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  yoo  ind»td.    Mid.,  Cr.  IV,  25. 
When   the  word  expressing  the  quality  or  state  is  represented  by 
a  demonstrative   pronoun  or  by  to,  or  is  not  represented  at  all, 
indeed  has  back-position. 

"HiB  father  was  an  excellent  man,"  said  Hra.  Gardiner.  —  'Yes, 

ma'am,  tbat  he  was  trndted."    Pudb  AMD  Pbej.,  Ch.  XUII,  243. 

"Well,"  said  Wardle,  'Bmoking  day  isn't  it?"  —  "It  is,  indeed," 

replied  Mr.  Pickwick.    Pickw.,  Cit.  XIX. 
"I'll    get   into   tronble   for  this,"  the  girl  intermpted  —  "I  will, 

indeed."    Pacl  Cruwick,  In  the  Land  or  Drums,  Ch.  I. 
Note.     Tndetd  as  a  word-sentence  modilier  sometimes  approximates 

It  was  gone  iniited     Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  XXXII,  370. 
Kom.    1)  This  word   almost  regularly  has  front-position  when  it 
introduces  the   minor  of  a  syllc^ism,  or  any  explanatorv  sentence 
in  general.    (Ch.  X,  12.) 

i.      Men    are    mortal,    now    we    are    men;    therefore    we    are    mortal. 
H.  E.  Gk.,  105. 
After    a    minnte    he  crossed  the  street,  and  picked  ap  the  slice  of 
bread.     Now,    in    those   days,   bread  was  precious,  exceedingly. 
JoHK  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  9. 
fiow,    William    Dobbin    was    compelled  to  remain  among  the  very 
last  of  Doctor  Swishtail's  scholars.     Van.  Fair,  1,  Cm.  V,  41. 
ii.     East,   and   another   boy   of  an   eqnaily  tormenting  and  ingeoions 
tnrn    of    mind    now    lived    eiactlv    opposite.     Tom    Brown,    II, 
Ch.  Ill,  238. 

In  questions  of  the  second  kind  (Ch.  VII,  3)  novi  stands  after 
the  opening  interrogative  word. 

What    note    is  the   comnion  characteristic  of  these  several  changes? 
Spencer,  Euuc. ,  Cii.  II,  46a. 
i'\    This  is  also  its  normal  place  when  it  marks  a  mere  proceeding 
in    a  discourse  or  succession  of  events,  although  in  this  case  it  la 
not  unfrequently  found  between  subject  and  predicate. 
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j«k     ^HM^a  'V  'loroli  the  most  awful  senes  of  calamities  that  have 
ittft     t^LfM  :u«»  soos  and  daoghters  of  men.     Bain,  Comp.,  295. 
41*   H*«4       .'•jme  to  the  end  of  my  story.     CoNr.,  Ch.  II,  33. 
jcb    i»  .11^  «as  altered.    Con.  Doyle,  Siboe  of  Sunda  Gunge. 
;u     .^k«    'repc    into    my    life   as  a  necessity,  and  now  I  have  to 

,:•>    oa  *ap.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  XX,  108. 

^;»    ^fMv-^^  to  explain.     N.  £.  Gk.  ,  §  1849. 

..5^<    ^iit^a    fiotc  makes   us  expect  another  now  (Dutch  nu 
,.-..  ;i    s  ^^r».  it  mostly  has  front-position.    (Ch.  X,  23.) 

t/K,     M    'Oiled  through  miles  of  almost  Virgin  forests,  nofc  (then; 
.«    iikv«i4ied  through  open  sandy  plains. 

'?     th;  ^iii^*  of  at  the  present  moment  ^  it  is  put  in  different 
,,  .J.    >v.v;iuui|;  to  its  relative  weight,  front-order  being,  however, 

*    u^.    AHtiiDg  Qigh  to  him  pollutes  him  notr,  it  was  not  so  always. 

-iLvA-    KsM.,  1.  Ch.  VIII,  74. 
'  "H    -^v'r^  Mhoul  which  we  fioti;  care  nothing.    Ships,  II,  Ch.  I,  115. 
Vim.,    u  (ho  oIo^e  of  his  life,  he  can  think,  not  ungratefnlly,  that 

iv    1^  iHwu  tUithful  to  that  early  vow.  H^inry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  64. 

.-«%>«•  'Ji  itsi  priuiary  sense  of  one  time  this  word  is  variously 

.  .svN..   *KvViU:iJi:  K>  its  relative  weight. 

iv    Wito  »K»i  Ikwd  here  once.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XL,  350. 
v^v  ..al>   vNout  once  to  the  Lyceum.     For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  159. 
\:iv     ^id    uover   otice   uttered    a  syllable   of  unkindness   to  Harry 

SiNiuousl.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  74. 
H»^i  ^v*u  t>^<^v  seen  him,  you  would  have  understood  why  we  called 

V:u  Poi«     .-Vst'.  K.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
V*.  iio  h:id  attempted  to  kiss  her.    Patl  Cheswick,  In  the  Land 
^^   l>HK\\iH,  Ch.  IL 

■};    i^K'   souse   of  forynerly,   at   one  time,  it  mostly  has  weak 
..^A     \\\s\  vvuistHjuently  will  usually  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
x.isx^     5Svv»notiu\t'S  it  has  back-position 

xiilUu^H    have    not    been    so   plentiful  with  me  as  they  once  were. 

sii^Hi.     Holmes,  Hlue  Garb. 
\hv    %^ouUi    wear    a    gown    to   rags,    because  be  had  once  liked  it. 

kUNH\   Khm.,  Ch.  VII,  63. 
H>v>|MJ^«    Foverel    was  once  thought  to  be  the  genius  of  the  fiunily. 

\>*ii».  or.  Kirn.  Fev. ,  Ch.  I,  5. 
I.    I    \\m\    a    son    once,    who    went    for    a    soldier.     Bleak    House, 

V^n.  \.\XIV,  297. 


1  btHlaaoDonc«,  called  UnidBlaj,  who  went  to  the  bad.   Sbikl.  HoLU. 
She   was   food   enough    of  her   pestilanoe   mm.     Hinby  Gsm.,   I, 
Ch.  XII,  US. 

8)  In  the  sense  of  on  aw  occasion  it  baa  fh)nt-poeltlon ,  when 
«QDnected  with  some  adjunct  or  clauae;  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
adjunct  or  clause ,  it  mostly  has  mid- ,  seldom  back-position. 

i.      Ottee,  when  be  was  mtbd  jean  old,  the  little  girl  woke  up  at  night 

to  Bee  a  lady  bending  orar  bim.    Obd.  op  Rich.  Fkt.,  Ch.  I,  4. 

Once  in  particalar ,  I  was  ent«rtuned  for  npwarda  of  three  dajriby 

a  family  of  yoang  people.    Conr.,  Ch,  II,  18. 
Once,  when  the  chnrch  was  coldest  and  the  drangbt  most  piercing, 
he  (Bowster),  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Vicar's  sermon,  winked 
deliberately  at  ns  three  boys.    FnuT  Happy  Chsiitk, 
ii.     He  believed  that  he  had  got  thia  notion  from  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment,  who  onw  passed  a  few  weeks  with  him.    Siitch-book, 
Chbisth.  Etb,  86a. 
"T  was  after  Jason  left  her ,  do  donbt,"  Lady  Gattlewood  one*  sud  with 
one  of  her  smiles  to  youDg  Esmond.   Hbnbt  Esu.,  I,  Cs.  IX,  87, 
iii.     I   saw   them   play  onct,    Madame  was  evidently  winning.     Barby 
Pain,  Miss  Slatbb. 

4)  When  ,  like  the  Dutch  eenmaal,  it  signifies  that  the  matter 
spoken  of  is  an  accomplished  fact,  in  which  meaning  it  is  found 
cnly  in  adverbial  clauses  of  time  or  condition,  tt  is  placed  immediately 
after  the  conjunction  or  the  finite  verb.  The  conjunctive  once 
has  the  same  force.    (Ch.  XVII,  26.J 

I  caoDot  begin  mr  work  again  when  I  have  onee  been  intermpted. 

N.  E.  Ob.,  §  1847. 

Living   London,   when   once   we    feel  its  impressiveness ,  draws  as 

with   a  more   poweifnl   attractiOD.     JoBN  Dennis,   Good  Wobds. 

Indeed,   after   he   bad   once   cleared   his  goods  and  chatt«lB  out  of 

Pompadour    Hail    and    settled    them    in   a  room  in  an  hotel,  he 

had    not  given  the  matter  mnch  thought.    Mkbb.  Will,  Cfl.  IV,  35. 

If  once  their  sapply  of  nat«r  were  cat  off,  their  chance  was  gone, 

Cos.  Doyle,  Sicoe  of  Shsda  Glnqe. 

On/jf.    1)   In  its  ordinary  sense  ot  merely  it  is  variously  placed,  (65.) 
2)    As  a  conjunctive  adverb  it  has  front-position.  (Ch.  XI,  8.) 

The  tale  seems  incredible.     Oa/if  yon  gave  me  snch  an  honest  'yes', 

and  I  know  yon  never  tell  eves  white  lies.  JoBN  Hal.,  Cb.  XIX.  193. 

'We   shall    make   a  new  thing  of  opinion  here,"  said  Hr.  Brooke. 

'Oitl'/   I  want  4«  keep  myself  independent  abont  Reform.     MiD., 

Ch.  SLVI.  339. 


>. 
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.  •<   in  two  meanings^ 

►!'■/   befitre    (Dutch 

-    <  c-efore  the  adverbial 

•Tare:  I  saw  him  on// 

•  >  r.ioetv  of  word-order, 

'  ■•■><.  AND  Down-ton.,  42. 

.  -*  iv'oouDt  ow///  last  quarter 
.  '*x..     Oop.,  Cu.  II ,  11a. 

?!  :'z  for  himself  and  for  her, 
.^:erdav.    Wiv.  and  Daught.  , 

>    '.  was  yesterday.  I  ow/y  came 

■  t    ■«/'/  last  week,  she  was  told. 

^      -  aj.:**:  we  also  find  btff. 

i  vj  TO  but  yesterday ,  she  is  still  the 
.     >v.  Oi.  LVIII,  483. 

.    -    ■    :  has  front- posit  ion.  (64,  a.) 
^     I'.i'.e  had  staved  in-doors. 

.    .vv:ous  ii8y  front-position  is  regularly 

,.    wv.     Frkncii  'j. 

j^-.  ..  v'.,wo  in  sentenres  corroborative  of  a 

X..  .^  .is  are  expressive  of  the  fact  that  a 

•..  >,.  -^^  predicament  as  that  mentiontKi  in  a 

.     f  loadon.     So  I  was  yesterday.     Sweet. 
^      ji.sc  thinjjs  and  tr»'inl»led.     So  did  all  the  rest 
v.  >\A.  1,  Cn.  XXXII,  ;<5n. 

.^^•c    :o    replace    a    subordinate    statement,    a 

w  :a  rhe  verb  to  do  a  previous  verb  with  its 

\ki  \vkpo5>iti<^n.     Only  whrn  replacing  a  sub- 

\  .4  v.oruinal  that  is  a  predicative  adnom.  adjunct, 

?.v..l    it    iit   the   hKi«l   or    in    the   body  of  the 


xvii    AW*>»  ^  k»ow.  for  two  months  brfore  it  happened; 

»...'iv   lUO  :«-'.      l*ENl>.,    IK    <'".    XVII,    ISl. 

'■fe  ».%B    SAVS    it    is    a    hupfloss  caso.    lias  lu'en  .«o  for  long, 
s  hL.  Ch.'XIII.  131. 
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I   did  not  want  to  be  prond  bnt  I  was  forced  to  be  so.    Life  of 

Ch.  Bronte,  362. 
Superficial  people  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  right  is  always  dear- 
Carlo  did  not  find  it  io,    Kn.  Err.,  Ch.  XXVII,  250. 
Durban    lives   simply   on   the   up*country  trade  —  the  trade  of  the 

two    Republics    whose  annexation   is  now  demanded.     It  does  so 

now,  it  has  always  done  so.     Morn.  Lead. 
ii.     *'!    am    leaving    Rose  Cottage  to-day,  Mr.  Halifax.''  —  "So  I  have 

heard."     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  149. 
This  is  a  pretty  view.     So  I  had  always  thought  it;  more  so  than 

ever  now.     ib.,  Ch.  II,  17. 
iii.     The  examples   sometimes  cited  of  such  irregularities  in  Milton  do 

not  prove  that  they  are  beauties  or  that  Milton  himself  m>  regarded 

them.     Not.  and  Quer. 

5)    The  position  of  so  as  an  ordinary  adverb  of  quality,  i.e.  when 
it   has   the   sense   of  in   this  manner ,   is  that  of  other  qualitative 

modifiers.    (52.) 

So    be    called    his   old  aunt  Marchioness,  but  with  an  air  as  if  he 

was  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  who  so  addressed  her.    Henry  Esm. 

II,  Ch.  II,  174. 
Nothing,  at  any  rate,  could  be  more  certain  than  that  Becky  Sharp 

would  at  this  juncture  have  so  acted.     Et.  Wom.,  Ch.  XX. 
Oh,  sir,  had  you  made  the  campaign,  believe  me,  you  never  would 

have  sung  it  so.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  XI,  247. 

6j    For  the  placing  of  so  when  an  adverb  of  degnree.  See  45  and  51. 

I¥ef/.  1)  As  a  pure  adverb  of  quality  it  has  the  same  place  assigned 
to  it  as  adverbs  of  quality  generally,  barring  front-position. 

You  have  acted  well. 

It  had  been  very  well  done. 

2)  When  it  denotes  a  relation  of  degree  with  an  admixti\re  of  a 
relation  of  quality,  it  is  placed  now  before,  now  after  the  verb,  in 
the  same  way  as  this  is  done  with  the  adverbs  mentioned  in  48. 

i.       I  well  believe  that,     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  122. 

She    possessed    talents    which    xcell   fitted   her  to  partake  his  cares. 

Hist.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII,  11. 
Esmond  well  remembered  the  day.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  81. 
ii.     She   knew  the  archway  well.    Con.  Doyle,  Siege  of  Sunda  Ounce. 
^Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  stood  there  John?**  —  "Ido, 
wehr     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  186. 
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:h     When  denotini,'  a  relation  of  time  it   <•  •  ••/'  ^^ 

vi>:.    r\    no    longer   ar/o    than  (Dutch   nog' 

t-f/rst'.     In  tlio  i\Vi<t  sen.se  its  ordinary  pla  V.  i-'**- 

ailiini'^t,    in    th»-   second  before  the  verb.  vVlI^i^^' 

H*^terdaij  and  I  only  sair  him  yesterday,  -^j 

ho\v(.'ver,  is  not  always  observed.  Stof.,  1  *^  ^    ,  .„tJ 

ii  is  anvajii 

i.       ^()U    know    jis    well  as  I  do  that  on   ^ 
I   wouldn't  biiv  rayself  a  new  piira- 
Oihson  is  doing  the  very  best  thin^'.  the  court-vara. 

that  he  can  do.    I  told  him  soo»" 

■      ,  ?■  "Y*  ''"''•         •    r     .  ..iseof««re?y,  it 

ii.      I    thouj'ht    vou  were  in  London.     ' 

*  'urs. 

down  last  ni^'ht.     Swekt. 

Tln'  white-hain'd  Miss  Hunt  had  ■  •*^^* 

Kr.  WoM.,  Cn.  XIV. 

Note.     For  «//<///  in  the  tirst  ii:- 
AnionL'    «onstellations    she    oiii 
prevalent  subject.   Bi.eak  H  vations   about  adverbial 

So.     1 1    As  a  ••onjunctive  adven 

It  was  very  cold,  so  most  p^  lule,  Stand  after  those  of 

■1)    Also  when  it  refers  to  a  ]  ..ibservient  to  the  other. 

'>.i-»*rv«.Ml.  ,!ace  for  a  few  moments.     All 

A^^  nur  .Speech   is,  so  we  a 
o)     This    is    al.so    its   regula.  ^  prevvmsl/f,     Ac.U). 

prr-vious   statement,  or  in  su-  .  ^vhich  this  order  is  not  observed. 

i.  y.<..P.   nr  thins:  is  in  the  sa:  ^  j^,^^.  „,,.,  c...  XIX,  192. 

j)!'V;ous  senteni-e  '8,  /\i 

1  thought  you  were  in  .„  i^th  expressing  a«lverbial  relations 

.!..>    thought  of  all  thr  -  :c«ether,   that  denoting   the   most 

in  iirusM-Ls.    Van.  F\  . .edeuce  of  the  Other. 

■1       Whf-n     >'y     is     used  ., /i^rarv.    Mid.,  Tn.  IV,  24. 

nn-iiina!,    nr   t..£r..ther    w:  j,>osington   until  jh-'  o'r/ork  in  the  n,onvivj. 

ii'.'»«liti'y.-.  it  mostly  has 

<.!d:Mat.-  stat.-mrnt*,  or  :i  ,^j;?^'*"'»  ^  ^''^^l'  ^'*'  '•^^'*'''^  1'^*''^^°^  ''■^'*'* 

■  '!■■    wr;    o.v.isionally    W  ^jjir  of  an  archway.     Ton.  Doyi.k,  Siege  of 

s»Mttri'«.'. 

1.        H»'    had    bfen    av 


Pen   wrote  me 
I'ni-tor    Hruwn 
.IniiN  Hal..  < 


*      Ml  \k\\\\. 


If  OBJECTS  WITH  YKUBALS. 

hnost  regularly  i>lari.d  after  the  verbals  they 


reijitct    for    his    knowledge,     Coxp. , 

inm  are  always  to  excite  und  stimnlate 
41. 
loBt  Dot  a  momaiit  Id  taking  Vit  qitantilv 

37. 

with  talking  nonttnu  on  polilKt.    ib., 

iv'body  dislikiDg  Jack.     Banks.  Hurt. 
houses,    belonging    to    th«  chief  fartori  of  Iht 
im/'on'/,  lined  the  bsoka  of  the  river.     Ci.ive,  5126 


[occur  together  with  adverbial  adjuncts,  they 
J  of  the  latter,  subject  to  the  same  prlDClples 
govern    the    relative    position   of  objects  and 

I  sentences  and  full  clauses. 


^^^■^< 

11^  ilred  to  write  tht  Utter  without  delay. 

1^  -'iitured  to  0|Mn  lier  e;iea  again.    Fall,  Id.,  Ch.  XVII,  227. 

"  groat  wish  to  see  again  that  fre»h  j/ouftg  fact.     John  Hal., 
.    X,   109. 
T  !ieeuied  to  be  dealing  more  tenderly  with  OramtUit  attf-mpacL 
il.m..,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  2076. 
I"  made  himaelf  generally  pleasant,  falling  in  kindly  fcf  (^.^MM/k' 
hmiMhold  viayi.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX ^  191. 

Obe.  I.    An  instunce  of  the  object  being  plaoed  before  the  infinitiTe 
is  aflfoi'ded  by  the  saying  truth  to  ttU. 

Truth  to  tell,  good  looks  are  the  exceptiOD ,  not  the  rale,  in  Naples. 

Knioht  Ehrant,  Ca.  I,  8. 

The  ordinitry  practice,  however,  is  to  say:  to  ttU  (tptakj  {the)  truth. 

To    tell    the    inilh ,    he    did    not  care  to  ventare  there  in  the  dark. 

Do[,F  Heti..,  151. 
To  tptak  truth ,  if  I  tboagbt  I  had  a  chance  to  better  myself  where 

I  was  going,  I  wonld  go  with  a  good  will.    Kidnafpbd,  10. 

Occasionally    objects    are    found    before    gerunds,    but    then    they 
form  a  kind  of  sense-unit  with  them. 

He  gave  op  rigar  tmokmg.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  219. 

For  shoe-making  or  houte-buUding,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or 

locomotive    engine,    a    long    apprenticeship  is  needftiL     SptNcu, 

Edcc.  Ch.  I,  266 


*K       * 
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-!«.  .uvcNLtLtiiCtf  .iiki.'uiM  tur  that  devotioo  to  langnagt'learmng  which 
•  I'ti^  ^  -M^'iiiintfQC  d  feature  id  the  ordinary  carricnlam,  is, 
Mm.  tK-  u«;iiiory  it»  cherebv  streDgtheoed.  ib. ,  Ch.  I,  36a. 
H4.i^<i  «  «t.>r«i-^rvrup  as  all  things  considered,  the  word-gronp  cdl 
«»'«v^  ;^  cv-  *niC  r«pn*sent  the  object ,  but  the  subject  of  the 
*-i.>tM      iXM'  ^a\}i*9  btfLD}{  equivalent  to  all  things  being  {luxving  been) 

>i'M>N  OK  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS  WITH 

VERBALS. 

'^       'K    vcv-vit  ji  .idv^?rbial  acyuncts  with  infinitives  tallies,  in 

*  :>     v   ;.»;;we  which  is  given  to  them  when  they  stand 

t     ..t.v::' ifc.'iws.     I'his  will  become  apparent  from  the  following 

.  ,     .  x      .'.i^i.Tiinjc  :or  the  most  part  the  same  adverb,  adjuncts 

v..^.      v...  ^^(^•^:    II  :he  preceding  §§. 

V.  b     s  '» v !  e    infinitive.    The   squire  seemed   hardltj 

.mmv    ».>  M'usi.'^.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  180. 
^     .vv.    \iu'«%   bow  To  tind  words  adequaiehf  to  thank  you  for  the 
•v^.xo.   ^v'u   Kkvv  doih>  me  this  day.     Chamberlain,  Times. 
It      i>NM     >i^s\vJi^i  i.*irfyim4ttitntfallt/  to  describe  the  quarrel  between 

V  .xv*v,   .i»u  Kjiiuont.     MoTL.,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  19Sb. 

^. «;     \.Jui><^  >}  AS  well  succinctlt/  to  summarize  the  chief  heads 

.s     A^;%s.«    o^tidation  now  in  force.  Esc,  Enol.,  Ch.  X,  139. 

i»    ,  u,   x*uuai  iw  so  to  present  them  that  men  may  readily  trace 

x...w.uxu»   Nub*i*ling  among  them.     Spencer,  Educ,  Ch.  I, 

.^^    ,s;      »,.%*'vot.  lv»  be  dealing  more  tenderly  with  Granvelle's 
•    x.^vx,      •  -J*  '.V*  ioave  a  vague  opening  for  a  return.  Motley, 

,..     ,  ,      X     v«%'.\«si    uot    only    to  maintain  her  iK)sition  in  South- 

V  ,    .»     »,4.      i^-^v  u»  establish  her  supremacy.     Times. 

Nu.     '»**  fouv*  of  Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to 

»,  ,v     .  *•     o  '^'^  hi»  fdoe  again.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1846. 

^.,^    .^ V      K^.vrf  10  t»e  thinking.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  VII,  27. 

^       ^^  sA     U<\    i*^'(  ^'ii^b  her  little  boy  orten  to  breathe  the  air 
..^x*i   *    •^'»^'  V****-"^  **  t>alisbury  Square.  Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  XJII* 

14^      \  vi*K .    *i^'   oiupolled  siK>n  to  revise  their  legislative  programme. 

^^       ^    ^.  u  »  V      rilluitive.     We  are  not  able  to  concur  yi/tfjr 
,    w  -a  kA   *M   -^^  ^ubjectof  naval  education  and  training,  TiMls. 
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Thej  Datnrally  liked  to  be  in  each  other's  sight  continuaUy.    John 

Hal.,  Cb.  XX,  198. 
There  is  nothing  to  keep  us  here  any  longer.  Fall.  Idol.  ,  Ch.  XV,  206. 
To  hear  once  was  to  remember  with  Donovan.    Donovan,  I,  24. 
He   threatened   to   flog   Figs   violently^   of  course.    Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.  V,  46. 

c)  Before  the  whole  of  a  complex  infinitive.    I  felt  so 

triumphant   ever   to    have    known  the   man   who  had  done  soch 

generous   and    gallant   deeds.     Bleak    House,  Ch.  XXXY,  808. 

We  scarcely   remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  patient  so  far  gone  in 

this  distemper  as   Mr.  Thackeray.     Mac,  Willum  Pitt,  226a. 

d)  After  the  first  verb  of  a  complex  infinitive.    I  must 

have   been    bom    with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  I  am  sure, 

to  have  ever  come  across  Pecksniff.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  VI,  47a. 
This   country    should   give  some  signal  proof  of  its  determination 

not  to  allow  our  legitimate  influence  to  be  permanently  displaced. 

Times. 
The   open   square   outside  was  bathed  in  light  —  a  light  uncertain, 

shadowy,  spectral,  yet  permitting  any  object  moving  in  it  to  be 

distinctly  seen.     Con.  Doyle,  Siege  of  Sunda  Ounoe. 
He    was    not    a    man    to    be   lightly   played    upon.     Fall.    Idol, 

Ch.  XIV,  180. 

t)  After  the  second  verb  of  a  complex  infinitive.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  remember  to  have  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
go  out  after  sunset. 

/*)    After    the    whole    of  a   complex    infinitive.     Christ 
wished    his    mysteries   to    be    spread    abroad    as  openly    as  was 
possible.     Green. 
What  crime ,  madam ,  have  I  committed  to  be  treated  ihne.  Brv.  ,1,2. 

75.  In  the  latest  English  we  find  frequent  instances  of  adverbs 
being  placed  between  to  and  a  simple  infinitive ,  especially  in  colloquial 
style.  The  occasion  of  this  practice  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
putting  of  it  in  any  other  place  is  objectionable  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Thus  in  An  incident  had  happened  early  in  the  opening  of 
the  yeavt  which  had  served  to  greatly  strenghten  their  friendship, 
(RooRDA,  Dutch  and  Engl,  compared,  I,  §  158),  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  more  suitable  place  for  greatly  than  between  to  and 
strengthen.  This  will  become  clear  when  the  sentence  is  re-written 
with  greatly  in  the  alternative  positions. 

a)  If  greatly  is  put  between  served  and  to ,  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  modifier  of  served. 
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.5)  If  it  is  put  between  strengthen  and  t?ieir  friendship,  it  separates 
the  verb  from  its  object.  (33.) 

7)  If  it  is  removed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  it  is  made  too 
emphatic. 

An  infinitive  which  is  separated  from  to  is  called  (by  Swebt  ik 
N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1864)  a  split-infinitive.  It  is  chiefly  found  together 
with  word-modifiers,  adverbs  of  degree  or  of  quality;  more  rarely 
with  sentence-modifiers,  adverbs  of  time,  attendant  circumstances 
or  mood. 

i.     The   statement   caused    Dick    to   so   open  his  eyes  and  mouth  and 

start,  that  his  cap  fell  off.     Little  Lord,  Ch.  Ill,  64. 
It  is  necessary  to  dearly  understand  this  point.  N.  £.  Gr.  ,  §  1864. 
The  electropathic  belt  is  guaranteed  to  imperceptibly  generate  a  mild, 

continuous  current  of  electricity.     Graph.,  Advert. 
It   would   be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  impartially  consider  a 

theory    which    runs    counter    to    the  most  cherished  traditions  of 

their  profession.     Macm.  Maoaz. 
If  he    were    speaking    to   a  meeting  of  Englishmen,  he  would  ask 

them    whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  peacefully  end  the  long 

struggle  between  the  two  peoples.     Times. 
They    have    offered    inducements  to  their  members  to  closdy  watoh 

the  events  of  the  day.     Esc,  Engl.,  Ch.  X,  153. 
The    observer    who  has  thoroughly  understood  one  link  in  a  series 

of  incidents,    should    be    able    to    accurrately   state  all  the  other 

ones,  both  before  or  after.     Sherl.  Holmes,  I,  211. 
ii.    And    after    that    he    had    made    up   his  mind  to  always  start  on  a 

Friday.     Jer.  K.  Jer.,  Diary  Pilgrim.,  13. 
He  was  surprised  that  a  man  who  could  be  so  sensible ,  as  myBelf, 

could  have  patience  to  even  think  of  such  old-womanish  nonsense. 

ib. 
He    only    knew  enough    Spanish    to  Just   ask  for  what  be  wanted. 

ib.,  88. 
I    refused    to    either   admit    or    deny    any    of  the  rumours.     Clark 

(Times). 
One  never  has  time  to  really  think.     Idle  Thoughts,  11. 

76.  In  conclusion  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  special 
points : 

a)  Adverbs  of  degree  stand  before  the  whole  of  a  passive  infinitive 
that  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective. 

Pipes  and  beer  are  in  finitely  to  be  preferred  to  saying  one*8  prayers. 
Stof. ,  Handl.  I,  59. 
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It  is  mucA  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  DOt  wholly 
devote  his  later  years  to  philosophy  and  literature.  Mac.  ,  Rbvol., 
31Sa. 

b)  In  infinitive  clauses  of  purpose,  comparatives,  mostly  preceded 
by  the  instrumental  the^  are  generally  placed  before  the  infinitive. 

The  better  to  set  this  fear  at  rest ,  I  changed  the  form  of  my  inquiries* 

Kidnapped,  16. 
I  bad  put  on  the  appearance  of  poverty  in  order  more  effectually  to 

mislead  the  public.    Sam.  Titm.,  Cb.  XII,  140. 

c)  Not  always  precedes  the  infinitive. 

One  must  keep  still  in  order  not  to  stir  up  a  homet*s  nest.    Motley, 

Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  202ft. 
The   feelings   of  the  Liberals  were  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 

on  it  —  very  mixed  indeed.    Times. 

d)  In  absolute  infinitive-clauses  the  adverb  so  alv^ays  stands  before 
the  infinitive. 

Having,  so  to  speak,  sealed  up  the  subject  bv  saying  the  best  thing 
that  coald  be  said.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ca.  Ill,  18. 

e)  On  the  analogy  of  such  a  sentence  as  I  had  not  much  to  tell, 
the  adverb  long  mostly  precedes  the  infinitive  in  the  saying  I  had 
not  long  to  tvait. 

Mr.  Jukes  had  not  long  to  wait.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  Three  Swindles 
(Pall  Mall  Mag.). 

* 
77.  Also  with  gerunds  and  their  participial  parallels  (Ch.  XIX), 
the  placing  of  adverbial  adjuncts  depends  in  the  main  upon  their 
position  with  finite-predicates.  The  following  quotations  afford 
instances  relative  to  the  placing  of  some  of  the  groups  of  adverbial 
adjuncts  discussed  in  the  preceding  §§. 

a)    Before  a   simple  gerund.    The  thought  of  n^^  seeing  him 
^  again.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1846. 

I  don't  remember  et^er  having  a  keener  sense  of  remorse.  Old.  Chap. 
He  began  to  think  that  the  source  and  secret  of  this  ghostly  light 

might  be  in  the  adjoining  room ,  from  whence  on  further  tracing 

it,  it  seemed  to  come.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  48. 
From  the  moment  of  his ^/r>«f  speaking  tons,  his  voice  had  connected 

itself    with    an    association    in    ray  mind  that  I  could  not  define. 

Bleak  House,  Ch.  VI,  39. 
Germany    bas  no  interest  in  unneceasarfli/  accelerating  the  course  of 

events.     Times. 
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I    was   so  ashamed  of  Mr.  Jarndyce's  suddenly  disappearing.  Bleak 

House. 
There  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  taking  a  stroll  at 

night   than    there  would  be  in  any  other  middle-aged  gentleman 

rcuhli/  turning  out  after  dark.     Christm.  Car. 

b)  After  a  simple  gerund.  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing 

wdl.    Pope. 
What  administrative  talent  can  be  equal  to  determining  wisdif  what 

trade  or  business  every  individual  in  a  great  nation  shall  pursue? 

Look.  Backw.,  Ch.  VII,  33. 
I   felt   as   if  I    were   acting  a  barbarous  part  in  standing  by  and 

gazing   uUy   on    this    scene   of  maternal  anguish.     Sketch-book, 

WiD.   AND   HER   SoN. 

He  owned  to  having  treated  her  very  ill.  Henry  Esm.  ,  II ,  Ch.  XI , 

264. 
There    was  a  moment  of  struggle  and  hesitation  in  Mr.  Bulstrode, 

but   it   ended    in    his    putting   out    his  hand   coldly   to   Baffles. 

Mid.,  Ch.  LIII,  387. 
Dame    van    Winkle  looked  upon  Wolf  as  the  cause  of  his  master's 

going  80  often  astray.     Bip  van  Winkle. 
I  pronounced  against  his  seeing  her  (xgain.  Da  v.  Grieve,  III,  276. 
I  don't  like  living  any  longer  at  your  expense.     Life  Int.,  II,  11. 
I    had  plenty  to  think  of,  besides  my  mind  running  continually  on 

the  kind  of  place  I  was  going  to.     Co?.,  Ch.  V,  356. 
I   have   no    fancy   for   these   fellows   taking  us  unawares  at  night 

Herew.,  306. 

c)  Before  the  whole  of  a  complex  gerund.  Their  groatness 

seems  to  consist  in  their  never  having  done  anything  to  distinguish 
themselves.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  IV,  54. 

d)  After   the   first  verb  of  a  complex   gerund.     Clara 

was    confused   and  perplexed   at  being  (hue  appealed  to.     Etbrn. 

WoM.,  Ch.  XX. 
We  can  only  congratulate  them  upon  being  very  easily  satisfied.  Tuf  bs. 
This    would   prevent   the   country   from  being  ever  placed  again  in 

such  a  dangerous  and  humiliating  position,     ib. 
Halifax  was  not  content  with  having  already  driven  his  rival  from 

the  Board  of  Treasury.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  4. 

^)  After  the  second  verb  of  a  complex  gerund.  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  confesses  to  having  been  for  a  time  blinded  to  the 
imaginative  force  of  "The  Ebb  Tide'*  by  his  dislike  to  the  three 
wretched  heroes.  Leslie  Stephen,  Stud. 
In  spite  of  its  having  been  repeatedly  explained  to  her.  ExitK. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XVII. 


/■)    After   the  whole  ofa  complex  gerund.    He  was  aware 

uf  beJDg  looked  at  M^rr/.v  in  retnni.     Etebk.  Woh.,  Ch.  XXV. 

WbeD    be   died .    be  left  every  peooy  of  bis  money  to  id;  brother 

Saru,   as   a  slight  cum  pea  sat  ion  to  faim  for  having  been  bam  on 

a  Friday.     Jeu.  K.  Jek.,  SketcHU. 

I    will  teacb   you    the  trick  lo  jirevent  your  being  cheated  another 

78.    Especial  attention  is  drawn  to  the  position  of  the  following 
^adverbs : 

a)    £to,  as  an  adverb  of  quality,  stands  either  before  or  after  the 
gerund  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

i.      Ur.  Winkle  abruptly  altered  its  position  ,  and  in  «o  doing,  contrived 
to   bring  the  barrel  into  pretty  sharp  contact  with  Mr.  Weller's 
bead.     PiCKw,,  Ch.  XIX,  163. 
The   higbest  office  which  ihe  hiatorian  can  discbai^e,  is  that  of  m 
DHrraiing   the   lives   of  nations,   as   to   furnish   materials  for  a 
Comparative  Sociology,     Spenc.  ,  Educ.  ,  29i. 
In  so  speaking,  Rashleigb  indeed  plaved  a  winning  card.     For  hie 
S*KE,  I,  Ch.  XIII.  224. 
ii.    Laura   said  to  him  that  she  thought  he  ought  to  go  back  and  get 
bis  degree,  if  be  could  fetch  it  by  doing  #o.  Pend.,  1,  Ch.  XXI, 
220. 
After    all,    was    (here   any    necessitv  for  doing  »n  at  all?     Etern. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XXII. 

*)    not  always  precedes  the  gerund,  whether  simple  or  complex. 

Tom    did    not    see    his    way    to  nof  profiting  by  those  snggestions. 

Tom  Brows,  II,  Cm.  VII,  310. 
1    hope    we    shall  hear  do  more  of  idiots  not  having  sonle.     Katk. 

Laud.,  I,  Cn.  VI,  105. 
You    must    excuse    my    not    being    coDvinced    by    assurances  onlv. 

Pkii>e  ani>  Prej.,  Cfi.  XVIIl,  99. 
Bis    ill-bamoar    was   engendered   by    the  disappointment  he  felt  at 

ni't    haviog   received    orders    to  turn    the    intruder    ont.     Etein'. 

WoM.,  Oil.  XV. 
The  first  sentence  cooclnded  with  her  brother's  regret  nt  nnf  having 

bad    time   to  pay  his  respects  to  bis  friends.     Pride  ami  Prij.  , 

Cn.  XXIV.  134. 
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79.  The  rules  relating  to  the  position  of  adverbial  a4junct» 
with  finite  predicates  also  decide  their  normal  position  with  present 
participles.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  quotations: 

a)    Before  a  simple  present  participle.    Pen  rarely  appeared 

out    of   his   College;  regularly  going  to  morning  cbapel.     PiifD.». 

I,  Ch.  XXI,  220. 
The   old   man    remained   seated   behind   the  table,  without  stiniDg 

or   turning    an    eye,    always    keeping    a    steady    glare   oo    DolU 

D.  Heyl. 
The  epoch    now  described  was  the  one  in  which  the  causes  of  the- 

great  convulsion   were  rapidly  germinatiDg.     Moti^et,  Ribs,  II ^ 

Ch.  IV,  198a. 

^^  « 

h)    After  a   simple  present    participle.    He  sat  behind  his 

ofSce-table,  dictating  so  energetically  to  his  clerk  b^hiad  him.  thai- 

we  had  both  entered  before  he  saw  us.  John  Hal.  ,  Ch.  VIII  ,  87. 
He  made  himself  generally  pleasant,  falling  in  kindly  to  the  Jessops** 

household  ways,     ib.,  Ch.  XIX,  191. 
We  all  sat  round  the  tea-table ,  talking  ^afVy  together,  ib. ,  Ch.  XIX ^ 

192. 
Seeing  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  their  poiot,  the- 

gentlemen  withdrew.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  11. 

c)  Between    the  members   of  a  complex   present 

participle.  Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  different  ageote 
required  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper ,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  view  those  agencies  at  work.     Good  Words. 

The  very  farm-dogs  bark  less  frequently,  being  lets  disturbed  by 
passing  travellers.     Sketch-book  ,  Widow  and  h£R  Son. 

She  had  a  life  interest  in  tbe  sum  of  £  7000,  which,  being  weU 
invested ,  brought  her  in  £  350  a  year.  Mees.  Will.  ,  Ch.  in,  25.. 

d)  After  the  whole  of  a  complex  present  participle. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  was  in  his  65th  year,  having  been  bom  ai 
Portsmouth  on  August  14,  1836.     Times. 

80.    Note  the  following  special  points: 

a)  The  adverbs  so  and  thus  regularly  stand  before  saying. 

So  saying,  he  bent  his  head  over  the  corpse.     BuLW. ,  Runbl. 
Thus   saying,    he  gathered  his  robe  around  him,  and  slowly  swept- 
away.     Last  Days  of  Pomp.,  I,  Ch.  II,  136. 

b)  Absolute  present  participles  that  are  not  accompanied  by  ft- 
(pro)noun  indicating  their  subject,  mostly  have  the  adverbial  adjunct, 
placed  before  them. 
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i.     Roughly   ipeaJting^   this   date   separates   the   earlier   stages   of  th& 

IttDgnage  from  all  contact  with  such  laoguages  as  Spanish ,  Italian^ 

Portagnese,  etc.    Skeat,  Princ.,  I,  §  10. 
Omeratty  $p€akUig^  I  don't  like  boys.    Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  24a. 
Properly  epeahmg^  thej  had  but  one  character.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 
ii.    This,   $p$akmg  broadly^   is   the   secret  of  the  contentedness  of  the- 

poor  Irish  with  their  miserable  homes.    Oood  Words. 
Society,  speaking  generally ,  is  not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education 

of  the  judgment,  hot  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance.   Faraday 

(in  Spencer,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  d7a). 

81.  The  position  of  adverbial  adjuncts  with  past  participles  in 
undeveloped  clauses  depends  on  what  place  would  be  given  to  them 
in  the  corresponding  full  clauses. 

a)  Before    the  past  participle.     It  is  hardly   necessary 

for  us  to  say  that  this  is  an  excellent  book  excellently  translated.. 

Mac,  Popes,  5416. 
In  the  outer  room  a  stout  young  fellow  —  a  poacher  probably  — 

sat,  heavily  ironed.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIX,  187. 
This    was    her    right,  silently  claimed,  which  nobody  either  smiled 

at  or  interfered  with.     ib. ,  Ch.  XIX,  192. 
Mr.  Winkle,  thus  admonished ,  abruptly  altered  its  position.  Pickw.,. 

Ch.  XIX,  163. 
The  epoch  now  described  was  the  one  in  which  the  causes  of  the^ 

convulsion  were  rapidly  germinating.  Motley,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,. 

198a. 

b)  After   the    past   participle.      And ,    taken    generally ,    I 

must  say,  that|  in  this  point  at  least,  the  poor  are  far  more- 
philosophic  than  the  rich.     Conf.,  Ch.  Ill,  44. 

Beaten  at  one  point  we  made  for  another.     Bain. 

Prompted  perhaps  by  some  secret  reasons  ,  I  delivered  this  observatioD 
with  too  much  acrimonv.     Vic,  Ch.  II. 

82.  Adverbs  are  often  joined  to  participles,  both  present  and  past,. 
to  form  compounds,  which  for  the  most  part  regularly  precede  the 
noun. 

A  man  of  an  ^aay-^otn^  disposition.  Gord.  Holmes,  SiLv.  Craven,  18. 

He  is  a  convinced  and  thorough^going  Imperialist.     Times. 

An  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  insurrection.     Wordsworth. 

The    afove-said   Martin    whom    Arthur   had   taken    such  a  fancy  to 

[etc.].     ToM  Brown,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  237. 
There   were    some    well'disposed   natives,    who    saw  them  and  were 

sorrv  for  them.     Sii.  Hist.,  Ch.  XIII,  187. 

21* 
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When  the  compound  admits  of  being  used  predicatively  or  as  an 
undeveloped  clause,  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with  a  collocation 
in  which  the  adverb  is  placed  after  the  verb.  Thus:  The  letter  is 
well-written  =  The  letter  is  written  well.  Similarly  The  events  above 
narrated  =-.  The  events  narrated  above. 

Within  a  short  period  of  the  events  above  narrated ,  Mr.  Manager 
Bingley  was  performing  his  famous  character  of  RoUa.  Pend.  , 
I,  Ch.  XIV,  137. 


PLACE   OF  PREPOSITIONS  CONSTITUTING  A  PART 
OF  PREPOSITIONAL  OBJECTS  AND  ADVERBLAL 

ADJUNCTS. 

83.  a)  The  ordinary  place  of  prepositions  is  before  the  word  they 
belong  to. 

I    attended    to   his   words.     They   laughed  at  him.     It  met  him  at 
the  ball. 

b)  The  speech-making  community,  however,  being  averse  to 
mentioning  a  preposition  the  first  word  of  the  sentence ,  we  frequently 
find  it  shifted  to  the  back  of  the  sentence  when  it  belongs  to  a 
front-position  word.  The  shifting  is  especially  observed  with  inter- 
rogative words  and  word-groups,  and  with  relative  pronouns.  Alpobd, 
Queens  Engl.,  §  309. 

i.     Who  did  you  sell  the  geese  to?    Sh.  Holm.,  Blub  Cars. 

What   do    you   stand   laughing  there  for?     Sam.  Titm.*,  Ch.  XIII, 

180. 
What  on  earth  did  you  do  Wivii  for?     PicKW.,  Ch.  XIX. 
*I    was   recommended    to   you."  —  "Who  ht?''  Sh.  Holm.,  Blue 

Carb. 
li.    Now  where  did  you  get  them  from  /     ib. 

By    the    way,    would   it    bore    you    to    tell  me  where  you  got  the 

other  one  from/     ib. 
iii.    He    was  a  man  that  it  was  easy  to  tell  a  thing  like  that  to.     Sb. 

Holm. 
You're  the  man  I  wanted  to  have  some  talk  with.     QuBBX*8  Enql.« 

§  309. 
He  stared  about  him  us  if  he  expected  to  discover  some  pftiticiilar 

beauty  in  the  landscape,  which  the  sagacious  animdt  were  GalliBg 

special  attention  to.     Pickw. 

Less  frequently  do  we  find  this  shifting  with  other  woida. 
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Now   Sir   Francis,   though    he   was  for  a  long  time  onr  hero,  we 

never  exchanged  a  word  mth.    H.  E.  6r.  ,  326. 
The   theatre  thej  cared  nothing  about.    Walt.  Bcs.  ,  Lond.  in  the 

18th  Cent. 
The   pains   of  poverty    I   had    lately    seen    too  much  of,     Conf.  , 

Ch.  ni,  44. 
Many  a  family  party ,  consisting  of  a  man  ,  his  wife ,  and  sometimes 

one  or  two  of  bis  children,  have  I  listened  to.    ib.,  Ch.  Ill,  44. 
For    the    8oldier*s  trade  is  not  slaying,  bat  being  slain.     This  the 

world  honours  it  for.    Buskin  ,  Unto  this  Last. 

c)  In  the  higher  literary  style  prepositions  are  mostly  kept  before 
relative  pronouns. 

Also  in  the  ordinary  spoken  language  the  prepositions  to  and  far 
mostly  precede  the  pronoun,  if  it  indicates  a  person.  Thus  The  man 
fo  whom  I  had  voritten  would  be  more  usually  said  than  The  man 
whom  I  had  written  to. 

In  some  turns  post-position  of  the  preposition  is  impossible. 

Ah!  mother  mine!  to  what  use  is  all  my  scholarship  and  my 
philosophy!     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  IV,  36^. 

PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

84.  The  normal  place  of  adnominal  adjuncts  of  whatever  description, 
both  in  English  and  in  Dutch,  is  immediately  before  the  nouns  they 
qualify. 

PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  NOUNS. 

85.  Adnominal  nouns,  including  genitives,  regularly  precede  the 
nouns  they  qualify,  unless  they  are  in  apposition,  in  which  case 
they  regularly  stand  behind  them. 

A    comer   house,   a  gold  watch,  a  chance  acquaintance,  the  surplus 

population ,  the  miUer'%  horse ,  a  fool*B  paradise. 
William  the  Conqueror^  the  Emperor   William,  liord^lieutenant. 

86.  Nouns  that  constitute  an  undeveloped  clause,  always 
contiDuative  in  meaning,  have  a  place  assigned  to  them  which 
depends  on  various  circumstances  which  need  no  comment. 

The  young  king  himself,  a  framed  theologian  and  proud  of  his 
theological  knowledge,  entered  the  lists  against  Luther.  Grkem, 
Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  321. 
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A  healthy  ^  meny  child,  she  did  not  mnch  care  for  dress  or  eating. 

Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  87. 
An   ardent   Roman   Catholic ,    she    was    bound   to  a  family  of  rigpd 

Presbyterians.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  46. 


PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADJECTIVES. 

87.    The  French  method  of  placing  adjectives  after  the  nouns  they 
modify  has  not  become  adopted  to  any  large  extent  in  English. 

a)    We  find  it  more  or  less  regularly  with  the  following  adjectives : 

almighty,   in  Ood  Almighty y  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  Deus  Om- 
nipotens. 

addHional,  when  preceded  by  numeral  -f-  name  of  measure. 

For  65  pounds  additional  you  can  get  that  music  at  any  time. 
III.  Lond.  News. 

dl'Seeing,  in  the  Eye  All-seeing, 

I  know  one  that  prays  that  the  Eye  All-seeing  shall  find  you  in 
the  humble  place.     Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII,  376. 

apparent,    in   the   word-group   hetr-apparent  "and    its    imitations; 
formerly  also  apparent  Jieir.    (Murray,  i.  v.  apparent  and  Aetr.) 

The  Prince  of  Wales ,  or  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown.    Blackstonb  *). 
What    will    the   premier- apparent    do    when    he   comes   into   power. 
Miall  ^). 

designate  (=  appointed   or  nominated,    but   not  yet  installed),  in 
certain  titles,  such  as  Bishop-Designate ,  Viceroy-Designate. 

The  Right  Honourable  George  N.  Curzon,  Viceroy-Z)et»^a^tf  of 
India.     Times. 

difine,  especially  in  the  collocation  right  divine. 

The  hereditary  champions  of  right  divine  cannot  forgive  us  for 
haying  discovered  w  solution  of  the  most  dangerous  of  modem 
problems.     Times. 

He  said  that  woman  is  a  two-legged  dyspectic  owl,  and  that  the 
female  form  divine  is  the  climax  of  nature's  irony. 

Note.  It  seems  to  be  quite  as  usual  to  place  divine  before r^^A/. 
8ee  the  quotations  in  Murray,  i.  v.  divine,  2. 
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f,  in  the  sense  of  elected ,  but  not  installed  in  office;  also ,  in 
WQoAem  use,  with  bride  and  bridegroom.    Murray,  i.  v.  elect ,  8. 

She   began   to   aBsnme  the  majestic  air  of  a  Dochess,  nay,  Qneen- 

eUct.    HsNVT  EsM. ,  III ,  Ch.  VI ,  869. 
Dnke  Henry  is  four  years  older  than  his  hnde-elect.    Graph. 
His  Orace  the  bridegroom-e/ecf  was  annonnced.    Henry  Esm.,  111^ 

Ch.  IV,  852. 


,  in  the  compound  knight-errant. 

The  world's  male  chivalry  has  perished  oot  |  But  women  are  knights- 
errant  to  the  last.    Kniobt  Err.,  Ch.  XXIII,  215. 

9f9rhMiing,  in  the  expressions  the  life  everlasting,  the  world 
everlasting. 

He  belonged  now  to  the  world  everlatting.  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XIII, 
134. 

•jriraordinary ,  in  the  sense  of  supernumerary,  especially  in  certain 
ofBcial  titles,  such  as  Ambassador-Extraordinary^  Physician-Extra- 
-ordinary  (opposed  to  Physician  in  Ordinary). 

He   was  created  Phy8ician-£r/i*aordmary  to  the  queen.     Dict.  Nat. 

BlOQR.  *). 

A  few  days  afterwards  bis  Grace  was  appointed  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary  to  France.    Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  IV,  346. 

hma/0,  in  the  law-terms  heir  female,  line  female.  Murray,  i.  v. 
female  f  1,  a. 

genera/,  with  many  names  of  profession ,  such  diS  Attomey-General. 
Ooioemor-Qeneral ,  Postmaster-Qeneral ,  Solicitor-General.  Treasurer- 
■Cfeneral;  also  in  States- General. 

The  Treasarer-Crenero/  gave  his  memorable  banquet  to  a  distingnished 
party  of  noblemen.     Motl. ,  Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  204a. 

getman,  with  certain  names  of  relationship :  brother-german , 
eieter-german,  cousin-german. 

immemorial,  in  the  expression  from  time  immemorial. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened,  from  time  immemorial,  that 
many  of  the  best  and  ablest  philosophers ,  who  have  been  perfect 
lights  of  science  in  matters  of  theory,  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  reduce  them  to  practice.     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX,  166. 

incarnate,  in  devil  incarnate. 

They  can  dissolve  the  marriage ,  burn  her ,  ...  the  devils  incarnate. 
WisTW.  Ho!,  Ch.  XV,  124^'. 

*)    Murray. 
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lasi,  with  names  of  days  and  months. 

Lord   Dnndonald's    brigade    reached    the  south  bank  of  the  Tngelft 

on  Saturday  last.    Daily  Cbhon. 
At   the    end    of  the    Belgian  Parliamentary  session  in  August  last 

there   was  danger  ahead   on  the  broader  questions  which  lie  at 

the  base  of  party  government.     Times. 

laureate,  in  the  title  Poet-Laureate. 

male,   in  the  law-terms  line  male,  heir  male.    N.  E.  Gr.,  §  ITOB^ 

The    Dalham    Hall    Estate  is  by  Codicil  strictly  settled  on  Col<mel 

Francis  Rhodes  and  his  heirs  male.    Will  op  Mr.  Cccil  Rhodk. 

manual,  in  the  collocation  sign  manual. 

Proved    by    the   unfortunate    King   James's    own  warrant  and  aigm- 

manual.     Henry  EsM.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  182. 
He    put  forth  several   proclamations  headed  with  his  9ign  wiamuai. 

Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  157. 

marinJ,  in  the  compound  court-martial 

next,,  v^ith  names  of  days. 

On   Sunday  next  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  joiu 

numberlest,  in  many  collocations. 

The  Prince  had  friends  numberless  in  the  army.  HsMiT  EsM.,  in,. 
Ch.  IX,  398. 

paramount,  in  the  title  Lord-Paramount  =  the  king  as  being  supreme 
in  authority.    Webst. 

patent,  in  the  expression  letters-patent. 

plenipotentiary,  in  the  title  Minister-Plenipotentiary, 

politic,  in  the  expression  body-politic. 

As  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  body -politic  or  associala  them- 
selves, they  take  collectively  the  name  of  'people^,  or  'natioii'V 
BouviER  '). 

They  ought  to  have  sought  to  strengthen  the  Republie  bj  abaorbin^ 
into  the  body-politic  the  best  classes  of  Uitlanders.    Tims. 

positive,  in  the  collocation  proof  positive. 

The  marks  of  moisture  upon  the  inside  are  proof  poeitme  tibai  the- 
wearer  perspired  freely.     Sh.  Holmes,  BLrs  Cars. 

presumptive,  in  the  word-group  heir-presumptive;  also 
presumptive  lieir. 

')     Werst. 
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It  was  u  iiiolancboly  dtij  at  Waverley-Hononr  when  the  yonii^ 
officer  parted  witb  Sir  Everard,  the  affactiooate  old  uncle  to 
whose  title  and  eatate  be  waa /jr^winpdM  fin'r.  Way.,  Ci«.n,27a. 

prtviout,  with  sucb  words  as  day,  week,  year,  etc- 

My  little  whits  dimity  bed  was  as  smooth  and  trim  as  on  the  day 
prtvious.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cn.  XVI,  168. 
propv,  is  the  sense  of  excluaivt  of  acceasoriea. 

This  is  of  coarw  mnch  more  tme  of  the  newly-re covered  territories 

tiiaD  of  Egypt  proptr.    Times. 
Food  proper  renews  the  wor«-OQt  ctmctare  through  the  process  of 

digeetioD.    8uo.  Less.  ,  1 ,  198. 
Ettensive    and    varied    appendices    hare    been    added    by    way    of 
snppleinentiDg  the  information  contained  in  the  dictionary  jiroptr. 
Pkef.  to  Akn.  Stud.'s  Dict. 
puMe,  Id  the  title  notary-public, 
rtgnant,  in  the  title  Queen-Regnant. 

rojal,  in  certain  titles,  such  as  Prinix-Bjoyal,  Pr\n(X6i-Bayal;  in 
names  of  buildings  or  institutions,  such  as  Theatre-Royal;  also  in 
the  word-groups  blood-royal  and  battle-royal,  and  occasionally  when 
connected  with  patent. 

The  titles  of  Earl  and  Marqnis  of  Esmond ,  bestowed  by  patent-ri)ya/ 
npon  Thomas  Viscount  Castlewood.  Hrkry  EsH.,  Ill,  Cb.  VII,  379. 
tpiriiiial,  in  the  title  Lords-Spiritual,  occasionally  Spiritual  Lords, 
suffragan,  in  the  title  Bishop-Suffragan  (=  assisting  bishop.) 
iemporal,  in  the  title  Zords-T^mporaJ,  occasionally  7'empora/ Ziorci«. 
iatal,  in  the  collocation  sum  total. 

b)  In  the  language  of  heraldry  the  placing  of  the  adjective  after 
the  noun  is  still  usual- 

I  know  yon  are  thinking  of  my  bar-ginuter,  Hknkv  Esm. ,  III, 
Ch.  Ill,  344. 

88.  a)  In  poetry  and  in  elevated  style  the  adjective  is  not  seldom 
placed  after  the  noun  it  qualifies,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  rhythm  or 
harmony. 

Neit  after  her,  the  winged  God  himself  {  Came  riding  on  a  lion 
ravenous ,  \  Tanght  to  obey  the  menage  of  the  elf  |  That  man 
and  beast,  witb  power  imperious,  |  Subdneth  to  his  kingdom 
ti/rannous.     iiJFENSER  '). 

')   Bais  ,  coMP. ,  ao2. 
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The  Hunter:  marked  that  monntaiD  high,    Scott. 

I  am  a  lineodtiiper  bold,    John  Gilpin  ,  vi. 

He   therewith    thought  |   His  bed  must  be  the  brake  leaves  brown. 

Earthly  Par.,  The  Man  born  to  be  King,  42a. 
I  cannot  think  that  what  I  have  said  of  Emerson  will  be  accounted 

scant  -praise,    although    praise    vmverBal   and   unmixed  it  is  not. 

M.  Arnold  ').     ^ 

h)  ^is  practice  is  especially  met  with,  when  two  nouns  are  placed 
in  close  proximity,  each  modified  by  an  adjective  of  its  own. 

His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  ^rey.    Lay  of  the  L.  Minst. 
Yet  held  her  wrathful  hand  from  vengeance  tore.    Spenser  ^). 
This  good  angel ,  whom  he  had  loved  and  worshipped ,  stood  before 

him  with  keen  words  and  aspect  malign.   Henry  Esm.,  I«  Ch.  I, 

156. 

c)  Another  peculiarity,  aflFected  chiofly  by  poets,  is  the  placing 
of  one  out  of  two  adjectives  after  the  noun  they  modify. 

Then  with  that  word  he  saw  her  stop  and  rend  |  The  raiment 
from  her  tender  breast  and  soft.  Earthly  Par.,  The  Doom  of 
King  Acrisius  736. 

In  this  fearful  land  and  desolate,     ib. 

A  rather  ft'equent  prose  instance  of  this  practice  is  the  collocation 
^ood  men  cmd  true.    N.  E.  Or.,  §  1868. 

Bein(i(  afraid  of  the  Board  of  Education ,  they  sought  for  inspectors 
elsewhere.  And  these  were  good  men  and  true.  Mod.  Lano. 
Quart. 

89.  Adjectives  and  other  adnominal  words  are  regularly  placed 
after  the  noun  they  modify,  when  they  are  cognomens  to  proper 
names. 

Charles  the  Bold,  William  Vie  Silent,  Henry  the  Eighth. 

90.  Except  for  the  cases  mentioned  in  §S  87,  88  en  89,  acUectiyes, 
when  placed  after  their  head- words,  are  felt  as  undeveloped  clauses, 
of  the  kind  that  answer  to  attrib.  adnom.  clauses  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun. 

They  may  be: 

a)    restrictive ; 

Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  eqftaf  to  any  command.  CuvSy 
507*. 


»)    GaxTii.,  Man.  §  428;    *)    Baix,  Comp.,  303. 
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Whilst  she  had  been  ill,  they  had  been  busily  at  work  on  matters 
social  and  educational  and  political.    Ships,  II,  Ch.  I,  115. 

b)  continuatiye. 

He  described  in  yiyid  language  the  situation  in  which  his  yictory 
had  placed  him:  great  princes  depeiid/ent  on  his  pleasure;  an 
opulent  city  afraid  of  being  giyen  up  to  plunder,  [etc.].  Cuys, 
538a. 

The  two  races,  so  long  hostile^  soon  found  that  they  had  common 
interests.     Mac. 

91.    An  a^jectiye  is  almost  regularly  found  after  its  head- word: 

<i)    when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  prepositional  object. 

All   the   details   requisite   for   the    house  of  a  moderate  gentleman. 

Bain,  Comp.,  304. 
I  shall  now  cite  a  case  illuatrative  of  this  hot    Cokf.  ,  Ch.  V,  62. 
The  lowest  races  of  men  cannot  fbrro  a  system  tocrthy  of  the  name 

of  religioD.     Bain,  Comp.,  304. 

Exceptions  are  rare: 

On  that  to  me  memorable  eyening.     Words  worth  *). 

h)    when   it  is  accompanied  by  an  adverbial  adjunct  denoting  a 
measure. 

It  is  a  great  room,  thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen  high.      Hughes^). 
This    cliff,    about  30  feet  high^  rose  oyer  an  immense  marsh.     W. 
Besant  2). 

Word-groups  containing  the  name  of  a  measure  of  time,  however, 
seem  as  a  rule  to  precede  their  head-words. 

A  three-year-old  mare. 

fiis  seven  years'  dead  partner.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  14. 

c)  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adverb,  adjunct  with  a  preposition. 

He  is  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit     Prov.  XXVI,  12. 
The  mountain  wooded  to  the  top.     Bain,  Comp.,  304. 

Exceptions  have  a  somewhat  ludicrous  effect. 

This    I    fear,    cannot    be    said  of  our  happily  in  all  other  respects 
r/^a»i^ island.  Coarle  R.  Weld,  Vacation  in  Brittany^). 


>)  Wendt,  K.  S  ,  XV,  474;  2)  GiIntk.  .  Man.,  §  429;  >)  Earle,  Phil.,  §556. 
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92.  Adjectives  may  stand  before  their  head-words  although 
modified  by  adverbs  of  time,  adverbs  in  ly^  pr  the  word-modifying 
not, 

i.     Dobbin    was    not   a    little    affected    by   the  sight  of  this  once  kmd 

old  friend.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XX,  210. 
Changed    into    a   man    of   this  sort  was  the  once  florid^  jovial  and 

prosperous  John  Sedley.    ib.,  I,  Ch.  XX,  208. 
ii.    A    socially   and    morally  perfect  and  fauftless  man  is  as  impossible 

as    the   irredeemably    vicious  baronet  in  novels,  or  the  spotlessly 

angelic   child  in  nursery-story  books.    £sc. ,  Engl.,  Ch.  X,  185. 
iii.  He    plays   a    not    very    conspicuous  part  in  the  story.     N.  E.  Gr.  , 

§  1788. 

93.  Adjectives,  and  especially  groups  of  adjectives,  modified  by 
so,  or  by  an  adverb  preceded  by  so,  stand  after  their  head- words » 
when  the  latter  is  not  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article. 

When   this  is  the  case,  usage  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

They    stood    a    moment   looking  at  one  another;  the  tall,  stalwart 

young    roan,   so   graceful   and  free  in  bearing,  and  the  old  man, 

languid ,  sickly,  prematurely  broken  down.  John  Hal.  ,  Cb.  XII , 

128. 
1   had  a  great  wish  to  see  again  that  fresh  young  facO|  so  earnest^ 

cheerful  and  good,     ib.,  Ch.  X,  109. 
The    two    races,  so  long  hostile ,  soun  found  that  they  had  commoii 

interests.     Mac 
ii.    So   sweet   a   face,    such   angel  grace,   |   In  all  that  land  had  never 

been.     Tennyson,  The  Beggar  Maid. 
On   the  sofa  lay  a  fair-haired  little  form  ,  so  thin  and  fragile^  that 

[etc.].     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  28. 

94.  When  an  adjective  or  a  group  of  adjectives  is  in  adversative 
relation  to  another,  or  to  an  adnominal  clause,  they  are oftehlfound 
after  their  head-words. 

A  person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  firom  a  carriage 
which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indicated  abo 
habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect;  a  high  and  intellectaal 
forehead,  a  brow  pensive  but  not  gloomy;  a  mouth  of  inflexible 
decision;  a  face,  pale  and  icom  but  serene  —  such  was  the 
aspect  with  which  Warren  Hastings  presented  himself  to  his 
judges.     Warr.  Hast.  *). 


»)    Stof.,  Haxdl.,  Ill,  §  45. 


Instances  of  the  alternative  case  are  not  unfrequent. 

Still  maiDtainin;;  the  attitade  of  an  injured  but  forgiving  ChriBtian, 
be  spoke  of  tbe  nohleB  in  a  tone  of  geotla  sorrow.  Motley, 
Rise.  II,  Cir.  IV,  I9S(i. 


9S.  Less  frequently  do  we  find  (H^ups  of  adjectives  connected  by 
and  after  their  head-words. 

Bat    anoD    her    anfal   jubilant    voice    |   Witb    a  moaic  Btrange  and 
mam/old,  {  Flow'd  fortb  On  a  carol  /rw  and  hold.     Tknntson  ■). 

96-  Even  adjectives  standing  by  themseiveB  and  not  acoompaaled 
by  any  modifler,  when  placed  after  the  noun  they  raodi^,  are 
sometimes  fe)t  as  undeveloped  clauses.    This  is  especially  the  case: 

a)  with  many  when  qualifying  the  nouns  matters  or  things,  or 
the  indefinite  pronoun  one  (a  man). 

She    was    always    full    of   informatioD    concerning  tbiDgs  l/ieatrical. 

G-    MOOHE*). 

It    was    an    indecent    and  disrepatable  shower  of  abase  of  England 

and  all  things  Englith.    Daily  Chkon. 
And    be    went    TCalking    almost    like    one  Mmdfold,  straigbt  ont  of 

the  bonse.     Jobn  Hal.,  Cb.  XIII.  135. 
He    lay    back    in   tbe    easy    chair    like    ooe    inore  dead  than  living. 

Cfltz.,  Ch.  XXIX,  237(1. 
For   aome    time  Tom  wandered  up  and  down  like  a  man  demtn  ltd 

ib.,  Cu.  XXX],  251ft. 

b)  with  several  ending  in  the  suffixes  able  and  ible. 

He  stood  on  the  otber  side  of  tbe  galf  impanable.     Van.  Fair,  1 , 

Ch.  XXXV,  384. 
Neither   art  we  friends  from  abodes  nnmentionafile.     Thack.  ,  Lovel 

THE   Will.,   Cu.    1,    4. 

It  was  the  faintest  blush  imaginable.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  125. 
Others    need    most    of    alt    to    be    told  the  nnpleasant  troth  about 

tbemsolves  in  the  most  pleasant  foira  practicable.     Kath.  Laid., 

I,  Ch.  I,  i'. 
The  borriljle  cries  I  now  heard  tilled  me  with  loathing  inexpret/ifilt. 

St.  \Vev«an',. 


II.,  M.1N..  S   127;     11    ib.,  §  4a(l;     »)    ib..  g  42St. 
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c)  with  several   ending  in   the   Romance  participial  endings  ent 
or  ant 

Rest  is  force  reaistent,  and  Motion  is  force  triumphant.  Lewss^ 
Hist,  of  Philos.  ,  75. 

d)  with  the  following: 

necessary.  Everything,  in  brief,  is  done,  but  the  one  thing 
necessary.     Esc,  Engl.,  Ch.  IV,  47. 

past.  For  years  past  complaints  have  been  loud  of  the  habitual 
neglect  of  our  trade-interests  by  the  Foreign  Office.     Tihbs. 

present  It  is  qoite  common  to  see  all  the  women fj^rMm/  piping, 
sobbing,  snifding.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  166.  (Comrp. :  She 
called  npon  all  present  to  avenge  his  mnrder.  Herew.  ,  Ch.  Ill,  29^.) 


PLACE  OF  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

97.    a)  Possessive  pronouns  are  now  regularly  placed  before  the 
nouns  they  qualify. 

b)    In  Old  English  mine  was  frequently  placed  after  the  noun  in 
exclamations.    N.  E.  Or.  ,  §  1784. 
Traces  of  this  practice  are  met  with  in  Shakespeare. 

Lady  minej  proceed.     Henry  VIII,  I,  2. 

Gentle  master  mine  ^  I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself.  Tam.  of  thb. 
Shrew,  1,1. 

Some   writers  of  the  present  day  affect  this  archaism  now  and 
again. 

Ah!    Mother    mine!    to    what   use    is    all    my  scholarship  and  my 

philosophy?     Westw.  Ho!  Ch.  IV,  366. 
Send    off  the    messenger,    good    mother  mine^  and  I  will  promise 

you    I    will    not   have    him    ham-strung   on  the  way.     Herew.  ^ 

Ch.  I,  lib, 
Re^er    mine^    if  ever  you  go  to  Harrow,  ask  permission  to  enter 

toe  old  garden  of  the  vicarage.     Ann.  Bes.,  Autob.,  88. 


PLACE  OF  EMPHATIC  PRONOUNS. 

98.    The   emphatic    pronouns   are   mostly   placed    in    immediate- 
succession    to    the    (pro)noun    they  modify.    When,  however,  this. 
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<pro)noun  is  the  subject,  they  may  also  be  found  at  the  end,  or  in 
the  body  of  the  sentence. 

When  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  they  are  the  most 
emphatic  (N.  E.  Oa.,  §  1804),  and  sometimes  convey  the  secondary 
idea  of  for  my  part ,  etc.  This  is  more  rarely  the  case  when  they 
are  plaodd  in  immediate  succession  to  the  (pro)noun  modified.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  have,  in  this  position,  the  secondary 
meaning  of  eotn  or  esaentially. 

i.     I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.    Lascelles  herself.    E.  W.  Hornuko,  No 

Hbro,  Ch.  XI. 
I   shall  describe  the  way  in  which  I  myself  often  passed  an  opium 

evening  in  London.     Conf. ,  Ch.  Ill,  42. 
They     acted    as     we    ovrtelvee    also    acted    invariably    in    similar 

circumstances.     Oc,  Ch.  Ill,  42. 
The   boy   himeelf  had   a   great  fancy  for  being  a  doctor.     Asc.  B» 

Hope,  Old  Pot. 
Homer  himself  sometimes  nods.     PROV. 
God  is  charity  and  mercy  itself 
ii.    There    was    a   sharp    whirring   noise,  that  made  Mr.  Winkle  start 

back,    as    if  he  had  been  shot  himself     Pickw. ,  Ch.  XIX,  164. 
I    don't   make    merry    myself  at   Christmas,   and   I  can*t  afford  to 

make  idle  people  merry.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  10. 
I   prefer  the  dark  style,  myself ^  like  my  cousin.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,. 

Ch.  I,  5. 
iii.  He    was    a    surgeon    and  had  himself  taken  opium  largely.     Conp.  ». 

Ch.  Ill,  40. 
He  was  himself  anonymously,  an  author,     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  81. 
Whether   this    child    was   an    illegitimate   daughter  of  Mr.  — ,  or 

only   a  servant,  I  could  not  ascertain;  she  did  not  herself  Vikow, 

ib.,  Ch.  n,  21. 
It    must    not    be    supposed    that    I   have  myself  any  pretensions  to 

rank  or  high  blood,     ib. ,  Ch.  II,  31. 


PLACE  OF  NUMERALS. 

99.    For   the   sake  of  emphasis  cardinal  numerals  are  sometimes 
placed  after  their  head- word.    N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1781.    Soldiers  three. 


My    sister    and    mv    sister *8  child ,   |   Myself  and  children  three  ^ 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride   |   On  horseback  after  we 
John  Gilpin,  iv.  /^ 
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Post-position  of  the  numeral  is  regularly  observed  when,  after 
the  French  method ,  it  indicates  the  number  of  a  chapter ,  page  or 
line ;  the  degree  of  longitude ,  latitude ,  etc. ;  in  short  when  a  cardinal 
is  used  by  way  of  an  ordinal  numeral. 

Chapter  fourteen    (=  the    fourteenth    chapter),   page   three   (=  the 
third  page),  latitude  39^. 

Sometimes  the  numeral  is  separated  from  its  head-word  by  other 
elements  of  the  sentence. 

Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  we  have  sighted  fifty Ahree.    Tbnnyson, 
Revenge,  I,  i. 

100.    Of  the  indefinite  cardinal  numerals  and  indefinite  pronouns 

a)  much,  many,  Utile  and  few  are  regularly  placed  before  the 
noun  they  modify. 

h)  enough  either  precedes  or  follows  the  noun  it  modifies.  Enough 
{of)   water  =  water  enough.    The  latter  is  considered  less  emphatic. 

c)  1)  All  modifying  a  noun  mostly  precedes  this  noun  with  its 
other  modifiers.  If  this  noun  is  the  subject,  we  sometimes  find  it 
shifted  to  another  place,  i.  e.  after  the  subject  with  all  its  other 
modifiers,  after  the  copula  io  he,  or  after  the  finite  verb  of  a  complex 
predicate. 

i.       All  girls  are  fond  of  finery.     Stof.,  Handl.,  IT. 
All  our  adventures  were  by  the  fireside.     Vic. 
*Tis  not  to  be  imagined  that  Harry  Esmond  had  all  this  experience 

at  this  early  stage  of  his  life.     Henry  Esh.,  I,  Ch.  XII,  128. 
They    had    watched    all   his    motions,   and  lectured  him  on  all  his 

youthful  follies.     Hist.  '). 
All  the  next  day  John  was  from  home.  John  Hal.  ,  On.  XXV,  267. 
ii.     The    Miss    Webbs    all    play,   and   their  father  has  not  so  good  an 
income  as  yours.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIX,  165. 
Our    cousins,    too,    even    of  the    fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 

their  affinity.     Vic. ,  Ch.  I. 
The   men   all  asked  Sybil  if  she  did  not  sing.     For  his  Sake,  II* 
Ch.  V,  86. 
iii.    The  girls  were  all  satisfied. 

Leckington  Hill  was  all  in  a  glow  of  light  John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXV^ 
258. 
iv.    The  boys  had  all  done  their  duty. 

The  boys  would  all  have  Hked  to  be  of  the  party. 


^)     MlRRAY,  i.  V.  «//.  2,  b. 
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2)  AU  modifying  a  personal  or  relative  pronoun  is  mostly  placed 
in  inmiediate  succession  to  this  pronoun.  If  the  latter  is  the  subject, 
we  sometimes  find  it  shifted  to  another  place ,  i.  e.  mostly  after  to 
btf  or  after  the  finite  verb  of  a  complex  predicate,  more  rarely 
after  the  whole  predicate. 

Instead  of  objective  of  rel.  pron.  +  all ,  we  regularly  find  all  + 
of  +  objective  of  rel.  pron. 

i.       We  all  know  him.     Murray,  i.  v.  otf,  2,  c. 

We  all  sat  round  the  tea-table.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  SIX,  192. 
I  saw  yon  all.    Murray,  i.  v.  all,  2,  e. 
It  shocked  us  all  very  much.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXV,  270. 
ii.     I   wish   yon   were   all   at  the  devil  together.    Sbrrl.  Holm,  Blur 
Carbuncle. 
We  are  aU  like  that    Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  m,  177. 
iii.     We   were   all  dismissed   from   the   scene   of  action.    John  Hal.. 
Ch.  XXV,  259. 
Why   did  not  you  all   learn?  —  Ton   ought  all  to  have  learned. 

Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIX,  165. 
He  proposed  that  we  should  all  go  home.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXV, 
260. 
iy.     I  spoke  about  the   matter  to  my  sisters,  who  all  applauded  what 

I  had  done. 
V.      He    made    several    of  those  confidences,   which  are  here  set  down 

all  together.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  XIII,  262. 
yi.     I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  sisters,  who  would  all  have  liked 

to  be  present 
yii.    I    shall   speak    about    the    matter    to   my  sisters ,  aU  of  whom  you 
have   seen ,   and   to   all  of  wham  you  have  been  duly  introduced. 

Note.     In  older  English  all  is  also  found  to  stand  before  a  pronoun. 

But  be  not  je  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.     Matth.  ,  XXII ,  8. 

8)  All  regularly  follows  U,  and  precedes  the  substantive  this  or  ^Aat, 
unless  the  predicate  contains  the  copula  to  be,  in  which  case  it  la 
often  shifted  to  another  place. 

i.      I  see  it  all  now.     Murray  ,  i.  v.  a// ,  1 ,  c. 

ii.     AU  this  he  described  so  vividly  that  [etc.].     Old  Chapel. 

All   thafs    of   DO  use  against  one  who  slays  seven  men  at  a  blow. 
Andrew  Lano,  Brave  Little  Tailor. 

I  must  take  all  this  into  account.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XLI,  356. 
iii.    It  is  all  of  no  good.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  29. 

Think  bow  wretched  it  has  all  been.     ib. ,  Ch.  Ill,  30. 

PocTSMA ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English,  I.  22 
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The  best  of  it  is  that  I  know  it  to  be  alt  true,    ib.,  Ill,  30. 
It  was  all  nonsense.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXV,  260. 

d)  Both.  1)  What  has  been  said  about  all  under  1  and  2,  also 
applies  to  both.  According  to  Murray  (i.  v.  both,  2)  the  placing 
after  a  simple  verb  is  also  possible  with  to  grow y  to  seem,  to  appear 
and  similar  verbs. 

i.      Both  mj  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall.     Gar.  and  Lyn.,  1.  81. 
Both   these    Lords    professed    the   Protestant   religion.     Hist.,    II, 

Ch.  IV,  10. 
Both    the  poets  yon  mention  have  equally  contributed  to  introduce 

a  false  taste  into  their  respective  countries.     Vic. 
She  took  both  his  hands.     Henry  Esm.,  Co.  XIII,  129. 
In  Russia  it  is  common  to  give  both  dates.     Lockyer  >). 
ii.     My  friends  both  saw  it.     Murray,  i.  v.  both^  3,  a. 
iii.     The  girls  were  both  satisfied. 

The    governor*s  wife  and  servant,  kind  people  both^  were  with  the 
patient.     Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  I,  157. 
iv.     My  friends  had  both  seen  it.     Murray,  i.  v.  both^  3,  a. 
V.     They  both  sobbed  bitterly  upon  the  sofa.  Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IIX,  81. 
We    both   intuitively    supplied  the  noun  to  that  indefinite  pronoun. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  110. 
The    papers    found    in    the    strong  box  had  converted  them  both  to 

the  true  faith.     Hist.  *). 
Pride  has  poison'd  every  virtue  in  them  both,     Cowper  % 
She   lived  on  nothing  but  scraps  which  she  had  trained  her  cat  to 
steal  for  them  both,     Asc.  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 
vi.     We  are  both  men  of  the  world.     Dick.  *). 
They  seem  both  very  obstinate.     Murray. 
We  were  very  merry  both,     John  Hal.,  Ch.  II,  17. 
vii.   They  have  both  gone.     Murray. 

viii.  There   had    ridden    along    with    this  old  Princess's  cavalcade,  two 
gentlemen .  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  cordialitj. 
Henry  Esm.,  I.  Ch.  XII,  116. 
ix.     I    discussed    the    matter    with    my   sisters,  who  were  both  loud  in 

praising  what  I  had  done. 
X.      I  discussed  the  matter  with  inv  sisters ,  who  would  both  have  liked 

to  be  present, 
xi.     I  shall  speak  about  the  matter  to  my  sisters,  to  both  of  wkomjW 
have  been  introduced. 

2)  When  both  refers  to  a  group  of  two  or  more  words  comiected 
by  and,  it  mostly  precedes,  but  not  seldom  follows  this  word-grwip^ 
When  the  word-group  is  the  subject,  it  may  stand  after  the  copab 


J)    Murray,  i.  v.  both,  3,  c;     ^)     ib.,  i.  v.  ffiHh  ,  2;    >)     M&TSI.,  in» 


^--if 
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to  be,  and  after  the  finite  verb  of  a  complex  predicate.  When  the 
nouns  to  which  both  refers,  are  preceded  by  a  preposition,  both 
mostly  stands  before  the  preposition ,  sometimes  after  the  last  noun, 
more  rarely  after  the  preposition. 

L      It  was   then   that   6oM   Scotland   and  Ireland  became  parts  of  the 
Bame  empire  with  England.    Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  63. 
Both  the  king  and  the  queen  spoke.     MutRAY. 
Both    Williams,    and    Desmonlins,   and    myself  are   very    sickly. 

Johnson  '). 
The  good  man  liked  6oM  bis  entertainment  and  his  host.  Stevbnson'). 
He  is  both  severe  and  indulgent    Nbwman  ^). 
He  both  walks  and  runs.     Muirat. 

I   looked   for  Bob  both  at  and  after  dinner.    E.  W.  Hornuno,  No 
Hbro,  Oh.  XII. 
ii.      The  king  and  the  queen  both  honour  him.     Muirat. 
I  have  seen  your  brother  and  your  sister  both,    ib. 
He  can  sing  and  dance  both,    ib. 
Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison  both  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  bim. 

Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  HI,  831. 
'Does   Muriel  feel  quite  well— K^uite  strong  and  well?"  the  father, 
and    the    mother   both   kept    saying   every  now  and  then.     John 
Hal.,  Ch.  XXV,  273. 
iii.     Caesar  and  Pompey  were  both  great  men.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  405. 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  both  inferior  planets.     Murray. 
iv.     Her  mind  and  her  person  had  both  developed  themselves  considerably. 
Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  214 
He  himself,  and  his  father  before  him ,  had  both  been  working-men. 
John  Hal.  ,  Ch.  1 ,  10. 
V.      The    famous   cities    which    he   had    visited   both  in  peace  and  war. 
Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  XII,  121. 
I  looked  upon  this  as  a  master-piece  both  for  argument  and  style.  Vic.  *). 
vi.     The   young    heir    of  Castlewood  was  spoiled  by  father  and  mother 

both.    Henry  Erm.,  I,  Ch.  XI,  108. 
vii.    To    Dr.    Henry    Bradley    I    am    especially    indebted    for    valuable 
suggestions    and    emendations,    in    both  the    manuscript  and  the 
proof  stages  of  the  book.     Onions,  Adv.  Engl.  Synt.,  Prep. 

e)  There  is  an  analogous  latitude  in  the  placing  of  each ,  and  of 
the  word-groups  ail  of  u«,  both  of  us,  every  one  (of  u«),  each  of  us, 
many  of  us,  some  of  us,  neither  of  us,  when  naodifying  a  plural  or 
a  compound  subject. 

i.      There's  some  particular  prize  we  all  of  ua  value.  Henry  Esm.,  Ill, 
Ch.  II,  326. 

>)    Murray,  i.  v.  ftoM,  B.  1;    »)   GQhth.  .  Mam.,  §  527. 

22» 
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ii.      We   should   all  of  us  have   considorable  difficulty  in  proving  the 

DBgative.     Ord.  of  Ricb.  Fev.  ,  Cu.  II,  11. 
We   bad   neither   of  us   once   thought  of  the  money.    John  Hal., 

Ch.  I,  11. 
It  is    safe   to   say  that,  if  they  had  kno\¥n  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 

out,   they    would,    every   man   of  them,   have  remained  at  their 

posts.     Rky.  of.  Bev. 
We  had  each  had  another  piece  of  bread.     Olu  Chapel. 
iii.    We   are   daily,  each  of  us^  shedding  abroad  an  influence  for  good 

and  for  evil.     Miss  Montgomery,  Thrown  Together  '). 
iv.    We  meant  to  be  sailors ,  every  one  of  us.     First  Happy  Christm. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  they , shall  love  me  every  one,    Henry  Esm., 

Ill,  Ch.  IV,  350. 
His  brave  defenders   were  drowned,   many  of  them,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring waters  of  Donau.    ib. ,  II .  Ch.  IX ,  229. 
The  lords  of  the  bedchamber  had  a  thousand  a  year  each.  Hist.  '). 

Note.  The  reason  why  the  words  and  word-groups  mentioDed 
under  c — e  have  not  the  fixed  place  of  ordinary  attrib.  adnom. 
modifiers,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  partake  of  an  adverbial 
character.    (Ch.  V,  15—16.) 

101.  Ordinal   numei'als  almost  regularly  precede   the   noun  they 
qualify. 

This  was  the  second  time  I  saw  him. 

In  indicating  the  number  of  a  sovereign  in  a  series  bearing  the 
same  name,  the  ordinal  is  regularly  placed  after  the  noun. 

William  the  Third,     Henry  the  Eighth. 

This  is  also  often  done  in  indicating  the  number  of  a  page,  line, 
chapter,  etc. 

Chapter  the  fourth.     Page  the  tliird, 

PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  INFINITIVES. 

102.  Infinitives,  when  used  as  attrib.  adnom.  a(^'unct8,  mostly 
constitute  undeveloped  clauses  and  are .  accordingly,  normally  placed 
after  the  noun  they  modify.    (Ch.  XVIII.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  a  host  of  duties  to  ditekarg*,  Smx, 

Ekgl.,  Ch.  V,  64. 
The   dangers   to   be   braved  were  such  as  could  neither  be  kaodrad 

down  nor  throttled.     Sil.  Marn.,  Cu.  Ill,  22. 

Only  passive  infinitives  are  occasionally  joined  to  other  words  to 
form  a  kind  of  adjective. 


')    Teh  Brdo  ,  Taalst  ,  IX;    '^)   Murbay,  i.  v.  each,  4. 
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Oh!  dear  happy,  never'to-be-forgotUn  Christmas!  Mt  First  Happy 
Gbristm. 

AmoDg  ihe  nxusier(m»\BXkdtkiions  of  tike  n€tm''to-'be»m{fU;ierM 
weed^   which   have   received   notice   in    our  days,  the  folio  wing 
has,  I  think,  hitherto  escaped  reprinting.    Not.  and  Qubr. 

The  very  devil  has  feelings,  and  if  you  prick  him,  will  roar, 
whereby  you,  at  all  events,  gain  the  notrevery'day-of'lhe'wetk'Uh 
be-attamed  benefit  of  finding  out  where  he  is*  ^t.  Locke, 
Prep.,  24. 

Turns  of  expression  as  in  the  two  last  quotations  can,  however, 
hardly  be  taken  quite  seriously. 

PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  PARTICIPLES. 

103.  Participles  are  placed  before  the  nouns  they  modify,  when 
the  actions  or  states  they  express  are  not  associated  with  any 
limitation  of  time. 

Ploughing  oxen ,  fallen  leaves. 

This  is  their  regular  place  also,  when  their  meaning  is  that  of 
ordinary  adjectives,  i.  e.  when  they  have  stripped  off  their  verbal 
character  and  have  come  to  denote  permanent  attributes. 

A  learned  man,  a  rtmning  hand. 

The   avenue  seemed  a  chosen  place  for  secret  meetings  or  for  Btolen 

interviews.     Audl. ,  I,  Ch.  I,  5. 
He  had  become  a  confirmed  valetadinarian.  Night  anuMork.,  142. 
It   is    the   greatest   invention  man  has  ever  made,  this  of  marking 

down    the    unseen    thought    that  is  in  him  by  written  characters. 

Carl.,  Hero  Worship,  Lect.  I,  25. 

104.  But  when  the  actions  or  states  they  express  are  as  distinctly 
connected  in  our  thoughts  with  th^  limitation  of  time  as  in  the 
case  of  finite  verbs,  they  are  placed  after  the  nouns  they  modify, 
and  felt  as  undeveloped  clauses.  Compare  He  8ent  me  a  writtBn 
circular  not  a  printed  one  with  He  took  all  the  letters  written  to  the  post, 

i.      ''Has  Mr.  Halifax  anv  brothers  or  sisters?"  —  None.     No  relative 
living.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XII,  127. 
His  verdict  for  the  time  being  is  final.     Dv  Maur.,  86c.  and  Pict. 

Sat.,  10. 
There   is  but  one  being  existing  y  who  is  necessarily  indivisible  and 
infinite.     Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philos. ,  77. 
ii.     It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that  a  single  man  in  possession 
of  a  good  fortnne  most  be  in  want  of  a  wife.    Pudb  akd  Pebj., 
Ch.  I,  7. 
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Not   a   single   child    was    foand    in    the    condition  described.    Oc., 

Ch.  Ill,  47. 
Voting  papers  blank  or  null,  12;  votes  given ^  812;  absolute  majority 

required,  407.     Times. 
There  were  no  humble  words  to  soothe  vanity  outraged  and  furious. 

Van.  Fur,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  384. 
She  had  twenty  pounds  left.    Mbes.  Will,  Oh.  IV,  42. 

Exceptions  are  uncommon. 

The  now  declining  day.     N.  £.  Gr.,  §  1788. 

Note  especially  (past)  participles  modifying  the  indefinite  pronoun 
one  or  its  equivalent  a  man.    Compare  96,  a. 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.     Matth.  ,  III ,  8. 

How    long   he  remained  in  this  situation  he  could  not  tell,  for  he 

was  like  one  fascinated.     D.  Heyl. 
He  was  for  a  while  like  a  man  distracted.  Westw.  Ho!  Ch.  XIV,  1286. 

105.  Participles  that  are  equivalent  to  adjectives  may  be  accompanied 
by  adverbial  adjuncts,  and  yet  stand  before  the  nouns  they  modify 
Compare  92. 

His  already  wearied  horse.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1788. 

A  much  sought-after  school.     Marc,  I,  25. 

He  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  his  already  departed  friend.  Motl., 

Rise,  II,  Ch.  IV,  2036. 
He  had  been  driven  to  ensconce  the  nest  in  a  comer  of  his  already 

too  well-filed  den.     Tom  Brown  ,  II  ,  Ch.  Ill ,  239. 

106.  Sometimes  the  language  hesitates  between  pre-position  and 
post-position.    Thus  we  say  either 

the  required  sum      or      the  mm  required^ 
the  follovnng  day     „       the  day  follomng. 

Compare  also  the  following  groups  of  sentences: 

i.    I   beg  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  list  of  prices  senL    Bus. 

Letter- Writ.  ,  III. 
He    arrived    at   bis    destination    in    the   October  following,     W^rr. 

Hast.,  598a. 
The  old  lady  began  rattling  on  a  hundred  stories  about  the  thirteen 

ladies  above-named,     8am.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  II,  24. 
It   was    with    special    interest   that  Mr.  Morley  read  the  letters  to 

which  he  refers  in  the  extract  follovnng.     Lit.  World. 
His  first  book  was  published  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  Saimtsb., 

NiNET.  Cent.,  Ch.  II,  86. 
In   default  of  which  issue  the  ranks  and  dignities  were  to  ptM  to 

Francis  aforesaid.    Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  VI,  380. 
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ii.     Please   forward   as   sood    as  possible   the   articles   detailed   in  the 
endoBed  list    Bus.  Lbttbr  Writkr,  IE. 
So   far   thej   had   remaiiied    motioDless,  eagerly   drioking   in    the 
details  of  die  propoud  adTentnre.    Con.  Doyls,  Bieok  of  Sukda 

OUNGB. 

The  afor€9aid  Martin ,  whom  Arthur  had  taken  snoh  a  fancy  to, 
was  one  of  those  unfortunates,  who  were  at  that  time  quite  ont 
of  their  places  at  a  publio-sehool.  TomBsown,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  237. 


PLACE  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  WORD-GROUPS  AND 

CLAUSES. 

107-  Word-groups  whose  chief  component  ports  are  a  preposition 
and  a  noun,  when  used  as  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts,  mostly  stand 
in  immediate  succession  to  the  (pro)noun  they  modify. 

We   have   here   a  ploughman  out  of  employ,    Obd.  op  Rich.  Fby.  , 

Ch.  V,  88. 
Attendance    at   these   meetinge   is    in    itself  a   kind    of  professional 

education.     Esc,  Engl.,  Ch.  Ill,  27. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  money.     Timbs. 

108.  They  are  separated  from  their  head-word , 

a)  when  for  emphasis  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  (16.) 
Of  fuel  thoy  had  plenty.     N.  E.  Gb.,  §  1863. 

b)  when  the  noun  in  its  turn  is  accompanied  by  lengthy  modi- 
fying adjuncts.    0.  Schulze,  E.  S.  XXII,  269  ff. 

The    death   is  announced  of  Mr,  Henry  Archer^  ifwentor  [etc.].     H. 

E.  Gr.,  818. 
In    France    the    topic    of  chief  interest    is    the  arrival  on  Friday, 

Oct.    13,    of  the  Russian  Naval  Squadron^  commanded  by  Admiral 

Avellan,  at  Toulon.     III.  Lond.  News. 

109.  A  word-group  consisting  of  of  -]  relative  pronoun  i*«  placed 
either  after  or  before  the  (proinoun  or  numeral  modified.  The  former 
arrangement  is  more  frequent  than  the  latter,  and  is  regularly 
()b«erved  when  the  noun  qualified  is  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

i.  Then  Martin  inhabited  a  study  looking  into  a  small  court,  the 
window  of  which  was  completely  commanded  by  those  of  the 
studies  opposite  in  the  Sick  room  row.  Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  238. 
He  had  five  sons ,  every  one  of  whom  made  himself  more  or  less 
conspicuous  as  a  practical  reformer  in  one  path  or  another. 
Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  I,  14. 
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His    way   led   up   a  bill   on  the  top  of  which  sat  a  powerfal  giant. 

Andk.  Lang,  Brave  little  Tail. 
ii.     I    entreat  them    never    to   embark  in  any  speculation  of  which  the 

conduct    is    not    perfectly  clear  to  tbem ,  and  of  which  the  agents 

are    not   perfectly    open 'and  loyal.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII ,  184. 
Three  sons,  of  whom  cUi  died  young.     N.  E.  Gr. ,  §  1871. 
I  bad  received  four  hundred  pair  of  skates ,  of  which  in  a  few  days 

I  had  sold  the  greater  part    Boorda  ,  Dutch  and  English  Coup., 

I,  §  88. 

110.  Adnominal  clauses  are  mostly  placed  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  nouns  they  modify. 

The  man  who  told  you  this  is  a  fool. 

Deviations  from  this  arrangement  are  avoided  by  careful  writers. 
Bain  (H.  £.  Gr.,  821)  cites  the  following  sentences,  which  might 
be  improved  by  re-arrangement: 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  the  Houses  must  re-assemble.  Re- 
arrange: Now  drew  near  the  time  at  which  [etc.]. 

This  way  will  direct  you  to  a  gentleman's  house  that  hath  skill  to 
take  off  these  burdens.  Bunyan.  Re-arrange:  This  way  will 
direct  you  to  the  bouse  of  a  gentleman  that  [etc.]. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  citizen,  who  came 
to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle.  Bain  ,  Comp.  Re-arrange :  I 
must  not  forgot  this  aspiring  citizen's  two  sons,  who  [etc.]. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   TWO  OR  MORE  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL 

ADJUNCTS. 

1 1 1.  When  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts  of  a  different  description  modify 
the  same  noun,  the  arrangement  almost  regularly  observed,  is  that 
the  article,  the  pronoun  and  the  numeral  are  placed  before  the 
adjective(s)  or  the  adnominal  noun(s).  (3.)  To  this  rule  there  are 
some  interesting  exceptions     See  also  100. 

1 1 2.  The  indefinite  article  stands  after  the  adjective : 

tt)  when  the  adjective  is  modified  by  any  of  the  adverbs  of  degree: 
08,  how,  however  J  so. 

i.       If  distance  from  the  equator  had  been  the  only  determining  cause 
of   climate,    then    Britain  should  have  had  cu  I'igormts  a  olimate 
as  Labrador.     Akch.  Geikie. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar  (as  I  was).     Bosw.  ^  Lipk 
OF  Johns.  ')• 

ii.      How  small  a  thing  creates  an  immortality.     Stbvxnsom  *). 


')    Stof.  ,  Int.  and  Down-ton,  115;    ^)  GOntu.,  Mah.  ,  §  857. 
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He    uonld    DOt    Dndorstuiid  how  tmaU  a»  vnODDt  of  mooej  lofBced 
for  happiness.     F««  ins  Sakb,  II,  On.  Ill,  64. 
iii.     Iftmtver    large    ii    fortnno    bis    father    may    haTt;  left  him,  he  will 
soon  BM  the  i^iid  of  it,  if  be  goes  on  at  this  rate.  Stof.,  Hakul„ 

iir,  g  9. 

IT.     She    BfKike    with   ever   »■}  ilight  a  foreign  accent     Van.  Fair,  I, 
C".  XlV,  142. 
They   ware   hardly   able   to   oomprehead    bow   their   nangfaty  idle 
Bobby  had  become  to  great  a  idbd.     Clivb,  510a. 

b)  when  the  adjective  is  a  comparative,  especially  lta$,  preceded 
by  no.     N.  E.  Gb..  §  1798. 

Onr  koigbt  did  bear  ho  Uu  a  pack.     Butl.,  Hru.,  I,  1,  291.') 
The  old  gentleiAaD  in  drab  turned  out  to  be  «i>  Uu  a  person  than 

the  steward.    Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  g  9. 
1    think  the  nightingale,   if  she  ooold  sing  by  day,  |  When  erery 

goose  ia  cackling,  woald  be  thought  |  So  btlUr  a  mnsician  than 

the  wren.     Mikch.,  T,  1,  106, 

Note.     There    is   a   marked   difference  between  no  worn  man  tium 
ht  and  no  aone  a  man  than  A«,  and  similar  collocations  in  which 
an    attribntive    comparative    is    preceded    by    no.     Sfor.,  Stud., 
B,  94. 
^o  worte  man  than  ht       =  no  man  worn  Ihatt  ht. 
No  won*  a  man  (Aon  he  ^=  a    man  no  woru  than  ht  (=:  a  man  at 
good  at  ht). 
Occasionally    we  And   the   indeflnite  article  placed    in  the  same 
poaition.    when    less   is   not   preceded    by    no,    but  this    practice  is 
avoided    by    moat    writers  and  speakers.    Stofpbl  (Taalst.,  V,  161) 
•  ites  the  following  instance: 

Sir  Everard  felt  very  thankful  that  he  held  his  seat  on  U*a  fraHa 
teaare,  and  ainceraly  hoped  his  son  was  not  going  to  put  him 
to  the  test     Fi.ob.  Moktoomeby,  Misundsbbtood,  110.   (T.) 

c)  mostly  when  the  adjective  is  modified  by  quite- 
i.      That's  yi/irt  another  mutter.     Ri». ,  III,  1. 

It  seemed  she  mast  have  stood  there  quitt  a  long  time.  Stbvsnson  >). 
That   morning    Ur.    Havisham    had    quilt  a  long  conversation  with 

the  winner  of  the  race.     LiTTLt  Loau  *). 
ii.     A  guile  enterpriting  man.     Lit.  Woruk. 
Of  II  quite  different  natare.     Graph. 
A  quite  definite  sense  of  snspicion  and  alarm.    Walt.  Bbs.,  Amiric. 

Claim. 

')    Hftiza.,  lU,  5»0;    >)  QOjiTH., 
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He  sat  • .  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets  in  a  quite  Mr. 
HobbS'Uke  way.     Little  Lord,  45. 

d)  often  when  the  adjective  is  modified  by  too, 

i.  Some  fathers  set  too  great  a  value  on  books.  H.  J.  Byron,  Our  Boys,  1, 1. 
He  was  far  too  emart  a  man  to  have  remained  a  private.  Stevenson  '). 
Robert  had  too  independent  a  spirit  to  seek  success  by  fiEivoar.  J.  0. 

HOBBES  '). 
ii.     We  don't  quite  see  how  any  alteration  of  the  Company's  code  can 

prevent  a  too  zealous  servant  from  breaking  bounds.     Graph. 
Perhaps  what  you  have  mistaken  for  love  is  but  the  warm  eflfusion 

of  a  too  thankful  heart.     Riv. ,  III ,  2. 
She   had  a  delightfully  fair  and  fresh  complexion,  a  little  freckled 

by  a  too  free  exposure  to  the  sun.     L.  Eilpatrick. 

When  too  is  modified  hy  not  j  the  indefinite  article  always  precedes. 

Perhaps  some  apprehension  might  be  felt  even  hj  a  not  too  impatient 
reader ,  on  opening  another  volume  from  the  prolific  and  too 
facile  pen  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.     Times. 

e)  often  when  the  adjective  is  modified  by  rather.  J.  Elapperich, 
E.  S.,  XIX,  820. 

i.      He    had    a    short    interview    with    his   son  and  rather  a  longer  one 
with  Summers-Howson.     Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
The    windows    of  the    dining-room    gave    it   rather  an  ecdesiastioal 
appearance,     ib. 
ii.     He  eyed  me  with  a  rather  sour  expression  on  his  face.  III.  Mag. 
The  New  Review  has  a  rather  good  programma.     Rev.  of  Rev. 

113.  In  the  higher  literary  style,  especially  in  poetry,  we  meet 
with  occasional  instances  of  the  possessive  pronoun  my  being  placed 
after  the  adjective  good.    N.  E.  Qr.,  §  1795,  Matzn.,  Ill,  691. 

Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell  [etc.].     Maem.,  Ill,  xxix. 
Nay ,  good  my  lord ,  be  not  angry.     Temp.  ,  II ,  1 ,  186. 

114.  The  determinative  such,  the  exclamatory  what,  and  the 
indefinite  numeral  many  stand  before  the  indefinite  article. 

Such  a  man,  what  a  giant,  ma^iy  a  girl. 

Usage  is  divided  as  to  the  placing  of  mch  and  another^  either  of 
which  may  precede  the  other.  The  arrangement  such  another,  however. 
is  the  usual  one.    Murray,  i.  v.  ayiother,  1,  c. 

i.      Such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur.     Riv.,  Ill,  3. 


>)    GOnth..  Man.,  §  356. 


Hi^    tboat;bt    lltat    mcli    nnotiw   creature,  rjaite  as  grac«fiil,  and  u 
IdII    of   promise,  mij^'hi  have  called  faim  falber.     Ceikisth.  Cai., 
II,  45. 
it     I'd    walk    twice    m  far  to  spend  mwlhar  twA  evening.     W.  Black. 
The  New  Pihncb  Foiit.,  Ch.  VI. 

lis.  Mu*-h  controversy  lias  been  wasted  on  the  question  whether 
we  should  say:  the  three  first  books,  etc-,  or  the  first  three  books, 
etc.  Both  combinations  can  be  found  fault  with,  but  the  former 
is  certainly  in  general  use.  N.  E.  Gr.  ,  %  1791;  Alfobd,  ths  Queen's 
EsoL. ,  §  274 ,  ff. 

PLACE  OF  PREDICATIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

lie.  The  placing  of  predic  adnom.  adjuncts  is  in  English  very 
much  the  same  as  in  Dutch.  Only  those  which  modify  the  object 
call  for  some  comment. 

117.  Predic.  adnom.  adjuncts  modifying  the  object  are  mostly 
placed  in  immediate  succession  to  it. 

This    made    him    happi/.     He    called    them  nwiny  bad  namtt.     Thej 
beat  him  lo  death. 
This  arrangement  is  also  observed  when  the  object  is  represented 
by  a  verbal. 

I  GHW  him  come.     I  want  him  to  come.     1  saw  him  coming.     I  saw 
it  tione.     EiCDM  me  mtermpting  i/ou. 

tl8-  Occasionally  we  find  the  predic.  adnom.  adjunct  preceding 
the  object. 

«)  in  the  literary  language,  especially  when  the  object  is  of 
inconvenient  length. 

I    had  DO  busieess  to  make  public  either  my  doubts  or  fears.  John 

Hal.,  Cn.  XIX,   192. 

Not  ooly  did  the  discoverr  of  America  render  /xtnible  the  gradual 

introductioD  of  a  few  Americaa  words ,  bnt  Eoglish  was  broaght 

into  closer  contact  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Skcat,  Princ, 

1.  §  9. 

Mr.    Wapshot    laid    bare    to    me   all  the  baseness  of  Mr.  Smithers's 

comlnct  in  the  Brough  transaction.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,   182. 

.lust    at    that    moment    I    saw   paei  bettreen  iht  tren  a  lady  with  a 

book  in  her  hand.     Mackenzie,  Man  of  Feelikg. 
L^t    the    tourist    get    inside  one  of  these  vehicles,  and  he  will  s«e 
dejiU    be/ore    him    all    sorts    and    conditions    of   men.      GUnth.  , 
Leerboek. 
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The  practice  followed  by  Ch.  Kingsley  in  the  followiog  sentences, 
is  now  rarely  met  with  (Ch.  XVIII,  15,  i): 

He  beheld  a  vision  of  an  angel  who  bade  build  the  bridge.  Westw. 

Ho!,  Ch.  XII,  98*. 
He  bade  light  the  peat-stack  under  me.     Herew. ,  Ch.  I,  17a. 

b)    in  ordinary  English, 

a.  often  after  the  verb  to  let,  when  it  forms  a  kind  of  unit  with 
the  following  infinitive,  and  the  object  is  a  noun. 

i.     Our   young   men   are   very   greedy   of  honour  and  do  not  let  slip 
such  opportunities.     Look.  Backw.,  Ch.  VI,  34. 
In    taking    leave    of   Camilla ,    he  let  fall  hints  which  fill  me  with 

fear.     Night  and  Morn.,  462. 
If  he  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  confession ,  he  might  never  have 
another.     Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  Vni ,  57. 
ii.     Yet  she  let  the  opportunity  slip  and  nothing  was  done.    All  Sorts. 

Note  especially  the  locution  to  let  go,  for  which  the  colloquial 
language  also  has  to  let  go  of. 

Ellis  suddenly  let  go  her  hand.    Life  Int.,  II,  117. 

Let  go  my  hand.    Grant  Allen,  Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  XXVII. 

His   right   hand   never  let   go   of  the  precious  book.    John  Hal., 

Ch.  I,  14. 
He  did  not  suggest  treachery,  but  they  just  let  go  of  the  animals. 

Daily  Chron. 

5.  often  after  other  verbs,  when  the  following  a<yective  forms  a 
kind  of  unit  with  them,  and  the  object  is  a  noun.  Thus  to  make 
good  =  to  substantiate;  to  lay  waste  =  to  devastate;  to  cut  sJiort  = 
to  stop. 

We    shall    make  good  oar  title.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  XXXllI,  286. 
With    a  word  he  tamed  the  Daunian  bear,  which  was  latfing  waste 

the  country.     L|;wes,  Hist.  Philos.  ,  40. 
Esmond    wished   to   cut   short  the   good  Father's  theology.     Hbnrt 

EsM.,  II,  Ch.  XI,  263. 

When  the  object  is  a  pronoun,  the  ordinary  word-order  is  never 
departed  from. 

Not   finding    the   lead-pencil,  he  took  one  from  his  pocket,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  let  it  fait.     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VH,  103. 
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PREFACE. 


The  secoDd  section  of  this  grammar  has  been  a  few  months  longer  in 
seeing  the  light  than  was  anticipated.  This  delay  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  length  of  time  was  required  for  the  preparing  of 
a  detailed  and  somewhat  descriptive  index,  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  plan ,  but  for  which  from  the  date  of  poblication  of  the  first  section 
there  has  been  an  incessant  demand. 

I  have  hot  little  to  add  to  what  I  observed  in  the  preface  of  the  first 
section.  In  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  compared  with  the 
gerund  my  path  was  beset  with  extraordinary  difficulties.  The  subject  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreigners,  especially  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  Yet  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  grammar  or  grammatical 
treatise  in  which  it  is  discussed  with  anything  like  the  attention  it  deserves. 
In  most  of  them,  indeed,  we  find  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  after 
prepositions  the  gerund-construction  is  obligatory,  and  an  enumeration  of 
a  few  words  after  which  it  can  or  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  infinitive- 
construction;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  statement,  as  it  stands, 
requires  in  some  respects  qualification,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
respective  use  of  the  two  constructions  in  a  host  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  student  certainly  requires  enlightenment.  Even  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  although,  of  course,  containing  much  illustrative  matter  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  in  many  articles  ignores  the  difficulty  altogether,  or  at 
least  fails  to  throw  out  any  hint  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  most  in  favour. 
I  was,  therefore,  chiefly  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  and  owing  to 
the  scantinecis  of  the  illustrative  quotations  at  my  command,  some  of  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  offered  with  more  than  ordinary  diffidence. 

As  the  work  neared  its  completion,  the  number  of  paragraphs  that 
seemed  to  require  rehandling,  and  of  special  points  that  seemed  to  want 
farther  elucidation,  has  been  constantly  increasing.  I  have,  indeed,  had 
some  tbougbt  of  subjoining  a  running  commentary  to  the  whole  book,  a 
pro^:ec(iing  which  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  me  to  remove 
a  few  decided  errors  which  in  the  printed  stage  of  the  work  have  revealed 
themselves.     On    consideration,    I    have,    however,    esteemed   it   abetter 
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policy  to  defer  the  execution  of  any  such  plan  until  the  conclusions  laid 
down  in  my  book  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested.  Possibly  a  second 
edition  will  place  me  in  a  position  of  incorporating  all  emendations  devised 
by  myself  or  suggested  by  others,  in  the  text  of  the  book  itself. 

In    conclusion   I   take  this   opportunity   of  expressing  my  gratitude  for 

the  appreciative  terms  in   which   my   book   has  been  spoken  of  by  some 

competent    critics,    particularly    Mr.   P.   Fun   van   Draat  of  Utrecht  and 

Mr.    F.    P.    H.    Prick  van   Wely   of  Batavia.     The  latter  has  not  onlv 

• 

subjected  it  to  a  careful  and  minute  examination,  but  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  publish  his  remarks  in  the  shape  of  a  grammatical  treatise. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  him  that  I  have  profited  largely  by  his 
stimulating  observations,  and  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  at  no  large 
distance  of  time  they  will  bear  fruit  in  a  second  edition.  My  brother 
Dr.  Alb.  Poutsma  and  my  friend  C.  Grondhoud  with  onflagging  kindness 
and  untiring  patience  have  again  assisted  me  in  conecting  the  proofs. 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  COMPOSITE  SENTENCE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  A  composite  sentence  is  the  union  of  two  or  more  sentences 
which  from  their  contents,  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  or 
joined  together,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered,  forma 
whole. 

2.  The  relation   between  the  different  members  of  a  composite 

sentence  is  that  of: 

a)  Co-ordination  (parataxis),  when  they  are  of  equal  rank. 

He  will  go  on  a  jonniey,  and  his  brother  will  stay  at  home. 
He  will  go  on  a  journey,  but  bis  brother  will  stay  at  home. 
He  will  go  on  a  journey,   therefore   his  brother  will  stay  at  home. 

b)  Subordination  (hypotaxis),  when  one  member  represents 
an  element  Csubject,  nominal  part  of  the  predicate,  object,  etc.)  of 
the  other. 

What  I  told  you  rests  on  sufficient  evidence. 

My  advice  is  that  you  should  not  meddle  with  the  affair, 

I  gave  bim  what  I  had  received, 

I  will  tell  yon  all  that  1  know  of  the  matter. 

He  did  not  go  out,  because  he  was  ill. 

3.  A  sentence  that  is  made  up  only  of  members  that  are  co- 
ordinate is  said  to  be  compound. 

When  a  sentence  contains  one  or  more  members  that  are  subordinate 
to  another  member  of  the  same  sentence,  it  is  called  complex. 

4.  A  subordinate  member  of  a  complex  sentence  is  called  a 
clause. 

A    complex   sentence   often   contains   more  clauses  than  one.    In 
this  case 
a\    the  clauses  are  representative  of  the  same  element; 

I  shall  tell  yon  what  I  heard  ^  and  what  I  saw, 

28* 
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b)  the  clauses  are  representative  of  different  elements; 

When  I  am  ready ,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  heard. 

c)  one  clause  is  contained  within  the  other. 

I  told  him  that  I  should  come,  when  I  had  finished  the  Utter  on  whi^ 
I  was  engaged. 

The  whole  subordinate  part  of  such  a  complex  sentence  is  called 
a  complex  clause. 

The  member  of  a  complex  sentence  of  which  a  clause  constitutes 
an  element,  is  termed  the  head-sentence  or  head-clause  of 
the  latter.  In  the  following  discussions ,  for  the  sake  of  brevity , 
the  term  head-sentence  is  often  used  in  a  sense  including  that  of 
head-clause. 

5.  Two  or  more  complex  sentences  may  be  joined  co-ordinatively. 

I   will   tell   your   brother  the  news  when  I  see  him,  ^  I  do  not 
think  that  he  will  arrive  this  week. 

A  complex   sentence   may  contain   two  or  more  clauses  that  are 
coordinate. 

I  shall  tell  yon  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  heard. 

6.  When   part  of  a  sentence  or  clause  is  left  out  because  it  can 
be  readily  supplied  from  the  context,  it  is  said  to  be  incomplete. 

i.      They    rowed  up  to  it:  it  was  a  boat,  but  empty  and  fioaimg  boOom 
upwards,     Mees.     Will,  Ch.  VIII,  80. 
"Would    not   you   like  to   be  mill-owner?"     ''ShotddnU  IT    John 
Hal.,  Ch.  X,  108. 
ii.     "Did  you  see  any  one  you  thought  you  recognized?"  —  '1  should 

rather  think  /  did/*'     Punch. 
iii.    This  is  not  the  same  as  that,     Mas.,  §  165. 

He  has  not  such  a  large  income  as  my  brother. 
iv.    If  a   roan   was  great  while  living,  he  becomes  tenfold  greater  whem 
dead,     Carl.,  Hero  Worsh. ,  Sect.  I,  23. 
The    general    impression    seems    to    have    been   that  Bobert   was  a 

dunce,  if  not  a  reprobate,     Clive,  498^. 
He  sobbed  as  a  child.     Night  and  Morn.,  495. 
He  is  more  witty  than  irise,     Mas.,  §  109. 

He  did    not    sleep   for  a  wonder  that  night  any  more  them  Ameiku 
Van  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII.  362. 

Complex   sentences  may  be  incomplete  through  the  omission  of  a 

clause  or  the  head-sentence. 
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The   evil   that  men  do  liTes  after  them;   the  good  is  oft  interred 

with   their  bonee.    Jul.  Can.  m,  2,  81.    (Omission:   thcU  mm 

do  after  good.) 
He  accordingly  worked  all   night,  but   without  finishing  the  job. 

Alh.  1).    (Omisrion:  h^  worked  hard  after  hut.) 
''TonUl  want  all  to-morrow,  I  suppose*',  said  Scrooge.  —  'If  quite 

convenient,   sir.**    Chhistie.  Cab.,   I,  12.    (Omission:    PU  wmt 

all  Uhmorrow  before  if.) 

Incomplete  adverbial  clauses  sometimes  have  the  copula  to  be 
suppressed,  although  this  verb  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  head- 
sentence.  In  this  case  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  undeveloped 
clauses.  (16.)  See  also  Paul,  Pbihc  i  119.  They  differ  from  the 
latter  in  containing  a  conjunctive  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
verbial relation.  Compare  the  following  instances  with  the  quotations 
given  in  Ch.  XX,  12,  ff.;  Ch.  XXI,  5. 

I  lose  most  of  my  fortune,  if  I  many  without  my  aunt*s  consent, 

till  of  age,  Riv.,  I,  2. 
I  wrote  a  similar  epitaph  for  my  wife, /^ti^A  «(i// /t^tn^.  Vic.,Ch.  II. 
The  Sophists  were  bated  by  name  because  powerful ,  h j  others  because 

shallow.    Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  114. 

7.  A  compound  sentence ,  or  a  group  of  clauses  joined  co-ordi- 
natively,  which  contains  one  or  more  than  one  incomplete  member, 
is  said  to  be  contracted. 

i.     I  was  born  in  1856,  my  brother  in  1858,   and  my  sister  in  1854. 
He  tried  hard,  but  did  not  succeed.     N.  E.  6r.,  §  417. 
Your  robe  was  not  well  made ,  nor  your  bonnet  very  fresh.  Pbnd.  , 
I,  Ch.  XXII,  234. 
ii.     In  a  masterly  manner  he  had  pointed  out  what  should  be  the  type 
for    the    varioas  articles:    who  should  report  the  markets;    who  the 
turf  and  ring;  who  the  Church  intelligence ,  and  who  the  fashionable 
chit-chat,     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXXIII,  854. 

Contraction  is  avoided  by  careful  speakers  and  writers  when  the 
part  suppressed  is  not  identical  in  form  or  meaning  with  the 
corresponding  part  in  the  complete  sentence  or  clause. 

The  following  sentences  do  not  bear  this  test: 

i.     We  are  not  rich,  nor  onr  neighboar  either.     Mas.,  §  484 (Rewrit- 
ten: nor  is  onr  neighbour.) 
Neither  the  emperor  nor  his  generals  tiwrv convinced,  ib.  (Rewritten: 
The  emperor  was  not  convinced,  nor  were  his  generals.) 


«)     FoELs.-KocH,  §  506. 
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The  delusion  is  better  than  the  truth  sometimes,  and  fine  dreams 

than  dismal  waking.     Pend. ,  I,  XIX,  200. 
Oh ,  Tm  the  chief  of  ni7a*8  isle ,   |  And  this ,  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

Campb. 
Our  skj  is  not  always  as  blue  as  this,    nor  our  green  wavelets  so 

tame.    Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XV. 
ii.     I  should  have  been  sulky  and  scolded.  Henry  Esh.  ,  III,  Ch.  IV,  349. 
(In   the  first  member  been  is  a  copula,    in  the  second  the  auxiL  of 

the  passive  voice.) 

8.  Also  the  different  elements  of  a  sentence  or  clause  may  be 
compound,  i.  e.  consist  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  parts. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Professor  Qreen  called  while  you  were  out.  N.  E.  Gb.  , 

§  405. 
He  had  to  stay  at  home,  because  he  had  to  write  several  letters  and 

post-cards. 

Sentences  and  clauses  with  compound  elements  differ  ftom  con- 
tracted sentences  and  groups  of  clauses  in  that  they  reaUy  contain 
but  one  communication. 

9.  When  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  or  both  are  suppres- 
sed and  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  coiitest,  the  sentence  or  clause 
is  said  to  be  elliptic.    (Ch.  XXII.) 

Well   done!     For   shame! 
^      Their*s    not    to    reason  whj/,      Tennyson,    Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  II. 
"How",  cried  I,  "relinquish  the  cause  of  truth!"    Vic. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

10.  The  connection  of  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence  or 
group  of  clauses,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  element  of  a  sen- 
tence or  clause,  may  or  may  not  be  indicated  by  conjunctives. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  co-ordinative  conjunctives: 

a)  conjunctions,  i.  e.  mere  link- words,  standing  between  the 
members  or  parts  linked  together,  but  belonging  to  no  member  or 
part  in  particular.  The  only  co-ordinative  conjunctions  are  and,  noTf 
but,  or  and  for. 

b)  conjunctive  adverbial  adjuncts,  i.e.  words  or  word- 
groups  performing  the  double  service  of  modifying  the  second  or 
following  sentence  or  part,  and  linking  it  to  a  previous  one.  Con- 
junctive adverbial  adjuncts  are,  strictly  speaking,  unlimited  in 
number.    They  include  not  only   such  words  as  necessarily  pidnt 
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back  to  a  previous  sentence,  clause  or  element,  like  alsOf  too^  however, 
yeif  therefore,  accordingly;  but  any  pronominal  adverb,  or  v^ord- 
group  containing  a  pronominal  word,  may  be  used  conjunctively. 
Thus  in  They  left  for  Rome;  here  they  intended  to  spend  the  cold 
eeaeon,  or...  in  Hue  town  they  intended  to  spend  the  cold  season, 
the  adverb  here  and  the  adverbial  word-group  in  this  town  join  the 
second  sentence  to  the  first.  But  the  primary  and  commonest 
function  of  here  and  this  is  not  that  of  conjunctive  words.  Compare 
with  the  above,  for  example,  such  sentences  as  He  came  here ^  Will 
you  read  this  againl 

It  is  therefore  that  only  such  coi^'unctive  adverbial  adjuncts  as 
always  have  a  linking  function,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 


Note.  The  conjunotive  neither  '\%  partly  conjanction,  partly  con- 
junctive adverb.  It  is  a  conjnDction  when  it  ocean  singly  and 
introduces  the  second  member ,  in  which  case  it  is  interchangeable 
with  nor.  It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  when  it  occurs  as  the 
correlative  of  fwr^  also  when  it  stands  either  at  the  end  or  in 
the  body  of  the  second  member.     For  instances  see  below. 

The  conjunctive  either  is  always  a  conjunctive  adverb.  For  instances 
see  below. 

11.  Most  conjunctive  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions  may  be 
found  together  with  other  co-ordinative  conjunctions,  chiefly  and 
and  but. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest;  bat  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me. 
Haul.  ,  in ,  1 ,  124. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  weaknesses  of  Others,  Imi 
it  must  be  furthermore  told  of  Costigan  that  he  would  not 
unfrequently  beg  from  his  daughter.    Pbnd.  ,  II,  Ch.  V,  53. 

They  also  occur  in  either  the  head-sentence  or  fhe  clause  of  a 
complex  sentence. 

Though  Mr.  Osgood's  family  was  also  understood  to  be  of  timeless 

origin,  atUl  he  merely  owned  the  farm  he  occupied.    Sil.  Marx., 

Ch.  Ill,  18. 
If  Arthur  was  rod ,  Fanny ,  on  the  contrary ,  was  very  worn  and  pale. 

Pbnd.  II,  Ch.  II,  128. 
\i  on  the  contrary ,  we  had  taken  a  fancy  for  the  terrible,  we  should 

easily  have  constructed  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest  Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.  VI,  52. 

12.  A  connection  which  is  indicated  by  a  conjunctive  is  called 
syndetic,  one  which  is  not  indicated  by  any  conjunctive  asyndetic 
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or  collateral.  When  the  conjunction  and  is  repeated  before  each 
member  of  a  compound  sentence  or  element,  the  connection  is  said  to 
be  polysyndetic.    M^tzk.,  IU,  352,  ff. 

Instances  of  syndetic  connection : 

Mj   father   was  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  my  mother  was  bom  i» 

Manchester. 
My  father  and  my  mother  were  in  high  spirits. 
Johnsons  are  rare;  i/et,  as  has  been  asserted,  Boswells  perhaps  still 

rarer.     Cabl.,  Past  and  Pres.,  II,  Cu.  I,  36. 
The  papers  were  not  ready,   consequently  they  could  not  be  signed^ 

Instances  of  asyndetic  connection : 

Fear  God;  honour  the  king! 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

His   life    will    be    safe   —    his   possessions   safe  —  his  rauk  8afe» 

BULWER  ,   RlENZI  '). 

Instances  of  polysyndetic  connection: 

We  have  ships,  and  men,  and  money  and  stores.     Webst. 

We    will    exchange   him  away  for  money,  yea  for  silver  and  gold,. 

and  for  beef  and  for  liquors ,  and  for  raiment.   Pend.  ,  II ,  Ch.  IV ,  48* 
The   Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse,  |  And  made  for  him  a 

leafy  bed,  |  And  smooth*d  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane,  |  Jiid8laek*d 

his  girth  and  stripped  his  rein ,  |  And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  be  fsd* 

Byron,  Mazeppa. 

13.    Co-ordination  is  chiefly  of  three  kinds: 

a)  copulative,  when  the  following  sentence  or  clause  is  an 
extension  of  the  preceding. 

He  stay*d  not  for  brake ,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone ;  |  He  swam 
the  Esk  river,  where  ford  there  was  none.    Scott*). 

I  could  not  come,  because  I  had  to  attend  a  meetii^  and  the 
chairman  wanted  my  services. 

b)  adversative,  when  one  sentence  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

The  Commons  passed  the  bill ,  but  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  H.  B.  Gm.^ 
105. 

c)  c  a  u  s  a  1  (i  1 1  a  t  i  V  e)  when  on e  sentence  denotes  the  cause  (reason 
or  ground)  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  other. 

He  must  have  done  it,  for  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room ,  therefore  he  must  have  done  it. 


»)     MaiZH.,  Ill,  393;    '-*)     Mas.,  §  44(5. 
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This  distinction  is  based  upon  the  logical  relations  between  the 
different  conceptions  expressed  by  the  sentences,  words  or  word- 
Cn^oups  joined  together.  When  the  copj unction  and  precedes  a  con- 
junctive adverb,  it  is,  accordingly,  the  latter  which  indicates  the  kind 
of  co-ordination  we  have  to  deal  with. 

In  the  case  of  juxtaposition  without  any  connecting  word,  and 
also  when  no  other  link-word  is  used  than  the  coi^junction  and, 
there  is  often  much  room  for  understanding  the  relations  in  different 
ways,  insomuch  that  classification  must  sometimes  seem  arbitrary. 
Murray,  i.  v.  and,  7,  8. 

Thus  the  following  quotations  may  be  given  as  instances  of  either 
copulative  or  adversative  co-ordination: 

Ood  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.    Cowpim. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  |  The  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones.    Jul.  Caes.,  Ill,  2,  70. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  classified  as  instances  of  either 
copulative  or  causal  co-ordination. 

All    remembered   their   affinity,    and    came    fretinently    to  see    ns. 

Vic,  Ch.  I. 
I  am  a  mortal  and  liable  to  fall.     Christm.  Car.,  II,  30. 
Darkness  is  cheap  and  Scrooge  liked  it     ib.  I,  15. 

SUBORDINATION. 

14.  Clauses  occur  in  three  forms: 

a)  full,  i.  e.  with  every  element  fully  expressed; 

b)  incomplete,  i.  0.  with  part  of  it  suppressed  (8); 

c)  undeveloped,  i.  e.  consisting  of  a  verbal  with  one  or  more 
enlargements. 

Undeveloped  clauses  answer  to  beknopte  b^zinnen  of  Dutch 
grammars.  They  are  sometimes  called  phrases.  Mas.  §  401,  N.; 
Bain,  H.  E.  Gr,  28 

To  love  one's  neighbours  is  a  Christian  duty.  Mas.,  §  388. 
Hating  one^s  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.     Mas.,  §  368. 
The  sun  having  risen ^  we  commenced  our  journey.     Mas.,  §  372. 
Supper  ended ^  the  assembly  disperses  for  the  night.     Atiien. 
Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any  command,     Cliv£,  507&. 

15.  According  to  their  meaning  full  clauses  may  he  divided  into: 
a  I    such  a.s  contain  a  statement. 

I  told  him  that  jteace  had  been  concluded. 
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b)    such  as  contain  a  question. 

I  asked  him  if  peace  had  been  concluded, 

C)    such  as  denote  a  person  or  a  thing. 

W7u>  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.     0th.,  Ill,  3,  157. 
I  gave  him  what  was  good  for  him. 

d)  such  as  denote  particulars  of  a  person  or  a  thing. 

This  is  the  hoj  who  broke  the  window. 
Look  at  the  letter  which  I  have  written, 

e)  such  as  denote  particulars  of  an  action  or  a  state. 

He  made  off  when  he  saw  me. 

He  was  asleep  when  I  entered  the  room. 

Appropriate  names  for  those  of  the  first  and  the  second  kind  are 
respectively  subordinate  statements  and  subordinate 
questions.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  grammatical  funcUons, 
viz.  as  subject,  nominal  part  of  the  predicate ,  object,  both  prepositional 
and  non-prepositional,  adnominal  adjunct  and  adverbial  adjunct. 
(Ch.  Xm,  I;  Ch  XIV,  I.) 

Those  of  the  third  kind  are  found  in  the  same  grammaticHl  func- 
tions, except  that  of  adnominal  adjunct.  (Ch.  XV,  I.)  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  name  fortheoL 
For  want  of  a  better  they  are  called  substantive  clauses  in  the 
following  discussions. 

The  clauses  of  the  fourth  group  occur  only  in  the  ftmction  of 
attributive  adnominal  adjunct,  and  from  this  function  they  may  aptly 
be  called  attributive  adnominal  clauses.    (Ch.  XXI.) 

Similarly  the  clauses  of  the  fifth  group,  from  their  being  almost 
exclusively  representative  of  adverbial  adjuncts,  have  received  the 
name  of  adverbial  clauses.  (Ch.  XVU.) 

16.  When  a  clause  is  incomplete,  the  part  that  is  wanting  is  to 
be  supplied: 

a)  from  a  previous  sentence  not  constituting  its  head-sentence. 
See  the  quotation  under  ii  in  6. 

b)  from  its  head-sentence  or  clause.  See  the  quotations  under  ill 
and  iv  in  6. 

c)  from  another  co-ordinate  clause.  See  the  quotation  under 
11  m  7. 

17.  All  verbals,  whether  adjectival  or  substantival,  occur  as 
constituents  of  undeveloped  clauses.    To  these  we  may  add  nominals 
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or  equiTalent  word-groups,  which  also,  either  by  themselves  or  in 
connection  with  other  words,  often  have  the  syntactical  value  of 
undeveloped  clauses. 
Accordingly  we  may  distinguish: 

a)  infinitive  undeveloped  clauses, 

b)  gerund  „  ,        , 

c)  participle 

d)  nominal  .  . 

All    the   types   of  full   clauses,   except   substantive-clauses,  are 
represented  by  undeveloped  clauses. 
Thus  the  infinitive  undeveloped  clause  is 

1.  a  subordinate   statement  in :  It  was  determined  to  tmi  a  farct 

agcunst  them.  CuTiy   509&.     (Compare:  It  was  determined  that  <m 
expedition  ihoidd  be  $ent  to  the  Hoogletf.     ib.,  514^.) 

2.  a  subordinate  question  in :  I  didn*t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry, 

KiDN. ,  26.    (Compare :  I  didn*t  know  whether  I  Aotdd  laugh  or  cry.) 

8.  an  attributive  adnominal  clause  in :  George  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself.  Never  too  late  I,  Cb.  Ill,  50.  (Compare:  George  was 
the  first  who  recovered  himself.) 

4.  an  adverbial  clause  in :  To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  suppose  he 
was  master  here.  Mas.,  §  196.  (Compare:  If  you  heard  him  talk, 
yoQ  would  suppose,  he  was  master  here.) 

Undeveloped  clauses  are  not  only  found  in  the  five  grammatical 
functions  that  may  be  held  by  full  clauses,  but  also  in  that  of 
predicative  adnominal  adjunct. 

I  like  boys  to  be  quiet     N.  £.  Gr.,  §  124. 

The  apprentice  was  heard  calling  "Master*^  in  grecU  alarm.     Broth. 
Jac,  396. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  some  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  following 
discussions.  Thus  infimtive-clause  stands  for  infinitive  undeveloped 
clause,  gerund-clause  for  gerund  undeveloped  clause,  etc.;  infinitive 
statement  for  infinitive  undeveloped  clause  representing  a  subordinate 
statement;  infinitive  question  for  infinitive  undeveloped  clause  repre- 
senting a  subordinate  question,  etc. 

18.  The  use  of  verbals  that  may  be  considered  as  simple  elements 
of  sentences  or  clauses  presenting  in  almost  every  respect  the  same 
features  as  that  of  undeveloped  clauses,  they  are  discussed  under  the 
same  headings  with  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


COPULATIVE  CO-ORDINATION. 

1.  Copulative  co-ordination  may  be  distinguished  into  four  kinds: 

a)  simple,  i.  e.  the  members  are  simply  mentioned  in  suc- 
cession without  any  one  being  thrown  into  any  particular 
relief; 

b)  relieving,  i.  e.  one  member,  representing  something  more 
or  less  extraordinary  or  unexpected,  is  thrown  into  some 
relief  as  compared  with  the  others; 

c)  arranging,  i.  e.  the  members  are  enumerated  according 
to  the  supposed  relative  importance  or  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  ideas  they  represent; 

d)  analysing,  i  e.  each  member  denotes  a  phenomenon  or 
state  which  bears  only  in  part  on  the  matter  described,  or 
only  on  diflFerent  epochs  or  diflPerent  aspects  of  it. 

The  line  of  distinction  between   a)  and  b)  cannot  be  strictly  drawn. 

2.  In  simple  copulative  co-ordination  the  members  are  often 
placed  in  succession  without  any  conjunctive. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold,  |  The  Minstrel  was  infirm 
and  old;  |  His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  grey,  |  Seemed  to  have 
known  a  better  day;  [etc].     Lay  of  the  Last  Minbtb.,  Imtroik 

The  union  may  also  be  effected  by: 

a)  the  conjunctions  and  and  nor  {neither)^ 

b)  the  conjunctive  adverbial  expressions  alike . .  and,  at  once  •  •  cmdt 
both. .  andf  equally  . .  and; 

c)  the  conjunctive  adverb  now. 

3.  The  commonest  of  these  conjunctives  is  the  conjunction  tmd. 

And  is  used,  in  the  main,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  en. 
Some  differences,  especially  prevalent  in  familiar  style,  however » 
deserve  to  be  noticed. 
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4  Certain  adJectiTeB,  especially  nice^  leas  frequently  fine,  rare 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  may  be  found  joined  by  and  to  other 
acUectives,  to  which  they  stand  more  or  less  related  as  adverbial 
qualifiers.    MxmaAY,  L  v.  and  4;  Storm,  690,  fT;  N.  £.  Or.,  §  1902. 

Another   cap   of  tea?    I  see  you're  ready.    This  one  will  be  fitio# 

and  itnmg,    Llotd  ,  North.  Enol.  ,  124. 
That  will  make  yon  nice  and  warm,    Mubbay. 
Yes,  Mr.  Caudle,  you'll  be  nice  and  ill  in  the  momiDg.    D.  Jbrr., 

CuET.  Lbct.  ,  II  *)• 
You're  rare  and  hv$y  now — eh,  Adam?    An.  Bbdb^). 
Ah  you're  >M  and  Strang,  aren't  you.   SiL.  Mabn.,  Ch.  XVI,  129. 
You'll  make  yourself^  and  beholden  to  Aaron,    ib.  Ch.  XVI,  121. 

S.  And  is  sometimes  placed  between  two  verbs  the  latter  of 
which ,  together  with  its  adjuncts,  is  logically  related  to  the  former 
as  a  non-prepositional  object,  or  as  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  purpose. 
The  idiom  is  often  met  with  when  the  first  verb  is  an  infinitive  or 
an  imperative,  rather  rarely  when  it  is  in  any  other  form. 
Murray,  i.  v.  and,  10;  Storm,  690,  ff. 

a)  The  use  of  and  before  a  verb  which,  together  with  its  adjuncts, 
is  logically  in  the  function  of  the  non  prepositional  object,  is  often  found 
after  to  try,  less  frequently  after  to  mind,  and  only  exceptionally 
after  to  write,  to  learn,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

i.       Yon  should  try  and  be  reasonable.     Life,  Int.,  I,  Ch.  II,  37. 
Why  doD*t  yon  try  and  do  pictnres?    ib.,  I,  Ch.  II,  42. 
7 Vy  and  get  out  of  the  honse.     ib. ,  I ,  Ch.  V,  82. 
ii.      Yon  must  mind  and  never  neglect  to  call  in  Orosvenor  Street  when 
yon  come  to  London.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVII,  175. 
Alind  and  get  all  right  for  next  Saturday.  Tom  Beowk,  I,  Ch.  VI, 

107. 
Mind  and  keep   her   and   the  children  downstairs  till  I  come  back. 
John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXV,  268. 
iii.    Marj'  icrite  and  give  up  that  school.     Mid.,  Ch.  XL,  297. 

^Yon    doo*t    mean  to  tell  me,**  said  I,  ^that  our  friend  ttrote  and 
gave    Mrs.    Lascelles    awav    to    yon    of   his  own  accord.     £.  W. 
HoRM'No,  No  Hero,  Ch.  IX. 
iv.     She    should   learn  and  indulge  bis   habits.     Troll.,  Popenjoy,  II, 

7t;  'j. 


•)    Storm. 
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b)  The  use  of  and  before  a  verb  which,  together  with  its  adjuncts, 
is  logically  in  the  function  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  purpose,  is 
found  chiefly  after  to  call,  to  come,  to  go,  iosend,  to  stay  (stop)  dLud 
to  loriie. 

The  change  of  construction  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  purpose  is  apt  to  get  obscured. 

i.       Might  I  hope  that  if  yon  have  time,  you  will  call  and  see  the  lamp 

of  which  we  were  speaking.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  136. 
ii.     Yon  will  come  and  see  as  sometimes,  won't  yon.     Murray. 

It  was  too  far  for  people  to  come  and  dine  with  us.     Marr.,  Olla 

PODRIDA. 

iii.    She   had   better   let   me  go    and  seek   my  fortune.    Life  Int.,  I, 
Ch.  VI,  97. 
Aod  be  sent  them  to  Bethlehem ,  and  said  |  Ck>  and  search  diligently 
for  the  young  child.     Matth.,  II,  8. 
iv.     I  should  like  to  send  and  get  my  sketches.   The  light  that  Failed  , 

Ch.  Ill,  40. 
V.      Stay  and  help  your  sister.     Mid.,  Ch.  XI,  297. 

Sometimes  be  would  stop  and  talk  with  the  children.  L.  Lord,  176. 
vi.     That  nasty  Lightfoot  feels  it  his  duty  to  write  and  tdl  me  what  is 
in  reserve  for  me.     Our.  Mut.  Friend  I,  Ch.  IV,  55. 
Will  you  larite  and  tell  Mr.  Peggotty ,  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  they 

might  suppose?    Co?.,  Ch.  IV,  31a. 
I  must  tvrite  and  tell  him.     Life  Int.,  II,  Ch.  I,  14. 
vii.   He    concluded    that   his    wisest   course   would  be  to  turn  and  face 
his  pursuers.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI,  469. 
Fred  must  make  haste  and  get  well.     Mid.  '). 

There   cometh    one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  8to<^  down  and  unloose    Mark.,  I,  7» 
TheyVe  been  and  put  a  chick  on  a  lidy*s  'at.     Punch. 

6.  Obs.  I.  After  to  try,  to  mind,  to  send  and  to  write  the  idiom 
described  above,  seems  to  occur  only  when  these  verbs  are  either 
in  the  imperative  or  in  the  infinitive  mood.  The  verbs  to  eome 
and  to  go  may  be  found  with  it  also  in  other  forms,  espeoially 
in  the  preterite.  With  to  stay  and  to  stop  it  can  be  used  quite 
freely. 

i.      He  came  and  stood  beside  Mary.     Marc,  I,  289. 

Katharine    suddenly    rose    and    came   and  sat   beside   her   mother^ 
Kath.  Laud.,  I,'Ch.  VIII,  140. 


J)    Storm. 
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LOy  the  star,  which  thej  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till 
it  oame   and  stood  OTer  where  the  young  child  was.     Matth., 

n,  9. 

ii.     She  went  and  stood  behind  him,  patting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
while  they  read  the  letter  together.    Mid.,  Ch.  XL,  296. 
She  vmU  and  sat  doum  by  him  at  the  table.  Our  Mut.  Friknd,  I, 

Ch.  IV,  61. 
We  went  and  stood  a  little  way  off.     Old  Cbap. 
iiu    He  staffed  {stopped)  and  danced  the  whole  night. 

He  had  stayed  {stopped)  and  talked  with  the  children. 

II.     After   to  try  an  ordinary  infinitive-clause  is  quite  as  frequent,  and 
is  the  rule  in  literary  English. 

You    had   better   lie   down   and  try  to  go  to  sleep.    Mkbs.  Will, 

Ch.  VIII,  87. 
No  one  who  takes  any  pains  to  try  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 

can    fail    to    see    that    a    great    crisis  in  educational  affairs  is 

impending.     Times. 

Note.    L     7\)  fry  ii  also  found  with  a genmd(-clauBe).  (On.  XIX, 20.) 

After  to  mind  the  ofui- construction  is  replaced  by  a  full  clause  in 
literary  English. 

Mind  you  keep  out  of  mischief.     Old  Chapel. 

To  learn  in  literary  English  is  followed  by  either  an  infinitiYe 
(-clanse)  or  gerund( -clause).  (Ch.  XIX,  20.) 

A  fall  clause  is  also  generally  found  after  to  write.  It  is,  however, 
usual  to  interpolate  some  such  verb  as  to  say,  to  tell,  to  inform. 
Thus  for  Write  and  give  up  that  post  the  ordinary  formula  would 
be:  Write  to  say  that  you  give  up  that  post,  or  Write  to  tell 
(inforTii)  him  (her  ^  etc.)  that  you  give  up  thai  post, 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  permit  no  such  thing.  Fall. 
Idol,  Ch.  VII,  104. 

Note.  II.  Much  less  frequent  is  the  use  of  a  participle  after  to 
write,  as  in :  3fr.  BcUfour  wrote  saying  it  would  be  a  serious  misfortune 
to  higher  education.     TlHCS. 

After  the  verbs  mentioned  under  b)  of  the  preceding  §,  an  ordinary 
infinitive-elaose  of  purpose  is,  of  course,  quite  legitimate.  It 
seems  to  bo  the  rule  when  they  are  followed  by  some  adverbial 
adjunct  as  in: 

I  wish  you*d  let  old  Qlubb  come  here  to  see  me.  Dome.,  Ch.  XII, 
103. 
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in.  For  to  came  {go)  and  stand  we  also  find  simply  to  itand,  v.  D.  Oaaf, 
Drie  Talen,  XVII,  35;  Fun  van  Draat,  E.  S.,  XXVI. 

Hereward  sat  down  on  the  end  of  the  hindermost  bench  and 
Martin  stood  behind  him.     Hekew.  ,  Ch.  IV,  SSo. 

Don*t  call  me  *sir';  I  am  only  a  boy  like  yoarsel£  I  want  yon; 
don't  go  yei  Ah!  here  comes  my  father.*'  —  John  Hali£&x 
stood  aside,  and  touched  his  cap  with  a  respectful  reTerence  as 
the  old  man  passed.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  11. 

jv.  This  is  the  place  to  mention  the  cnrioas  colloquial  use  of  a  redundant 
go  before^  another  verb,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  and. 
Murray,  i.  v.,  go,  32 ,  c. 

It   is    we   who  talk  of  justice ,  of  respect  and  sympathy  from  man 

to    man ,    and   then  we  go  and  blacken  the  men  who  don't  agree 

with  us.     Marc,  III,  57. 
*If  you're  Master  Murdstone,"  said  the  lady,  ''why  do  you  go  and 

give  another  name  first?'*     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  33a. 
Don't   you   go    and  forget   me    when    you   get  among  the  British 

*arrystocracy'.     L.  Lord,  66. 
She  goes  and  tells  the  people  on  board  ship  that  it  is  all  my  fault 

Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  58. 
Good  people,  find  a  school  for  your  daughters  by  Michaelmas,  — 

for  after  that  time  I  must  go  and  make  the  happiness  for  others. 

Wiv.  AND  Daught.,  Ch.  XI,  109. 

In  vulgar  language  the  accumulation  of  (meaningless)  verbs  coupled 
by  and  is  carried  still  farther. 

Next  night  his  gran'ry's  burnt.  What  do  he  tak*  and  go  and  do^  He 
takes  and  goes  and  hangs  unsel' ,  and  turns  us  out  of  his  employ. 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  Ill,  19. 

Note.    For   and  4-  infinitive   in  this  colloquialiBm  we  also  find 
a  present  participle.    (Cn.  1,  5;  Ch.  XIX.)  • 

Don*t  go  saying   1   never   knew  a  mother.    Our  Mut.  Fbiuid,  I, 

Cu.  111,41. 
Don't   you  go  talking  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  way  you  do,  Marcella! 

Marc.  1 ,  37. 

7.  Instead  of  a  present  participle  we  sometimes  find  and  •}-  finite 
verb  or  infinitive  after  the  quasi-copulas  to  lie,  to  9it  and  to  stand. 
(Ch.  I,  6 ;  Ch.  XX ,  15.) 

Harry  Webb  lat/  and  sobbed  bitterly.     Old  Chapkl. 

Mary    sat   \   And  look'd  with  tears  upon  her  boy.    TBliKT8.y  Don. 

We  sat  and  smoked  in  silence.     Jerome  K.  Jeromb,  Sutchis. 
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She   shook  hands  with  them  both  and  ttood  and  talked  to  them  in 

her  prettiest  way.    L.  Lord,  274. 
All   that   time   Dan    had  stood  and  looked  on  in  silence.    Dumst., 

Ch.  XXII,  167. 
We  will  Mtand  amd  watch  yoor  pleasore.    Jul.  Cabs.,  IV,  8,  249. 
Strangers  shall  etand  and  feed  yoor  flocks.    Isaiah  ,  LXI ,  5. 
'What   do   they    do    up   there?**  —  SU   and  $mg  hymns  and  eay 

prayers.     Don.,  I,  27. 

8.  Sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  a  noun  is  found  connected 
with  another  by  and  where  tho  logical  relation  seems  to  require  a 
preposition,  a  genitive  or  an  acUective. 

(I)  delight  myself  with  goeeip  and  old  wwe$.   Holt  Obail,  1.  568. 

(^  goseip  of  old  wives  ^  or  old  wtves*  gosiip,) 
Drink  deep,  ontil  the  habits  of  the  slave,  |  The  sins  of  emptinees, 

gossip  and  spite  \   And  slander,  die.  PaiNC,  U,  1.  78.  (=  f/wto/k/ 

and  slanderous  gossip.) 
The  reformation  of  our  (raveird  gallants  |  That  fill  the  court  with 

quarrels,   talk  and  tailors.     Henry  VIII,  I,  3,  20.  (  =  quarrels , 

talk  of  tailors  or  about  tailors.) 
They  mnst  either  |  For  so  run  the  conditions ,  leave  those  remnants  | 

Of  fool   and  feather   that   they    got    in  France. . .   |   Or  pack  to 

their  old   playfellows,     ib.,   I,    3,    25.   {^the  featlter  of  a  fool, 

i.  e.    the    feather    worn    by    fools  on    their    caps    and   worn   by 

certaint  fops  in  England.) 

9.  Hfor  and  neither  are  used  in  expressing  that  two  (or  more) 
persons  or  things  are  in  the  same  negative  predicament,  or  in  nega- 
tiving two  (or  more)  actions  or  states  in  a  person  or  thing  or  group 
of  persons  or  things. 

They  occur  singly ,  and  together  as  correlatives. 

a)  When  they  occur  singly ,  they  are  in  the  main  used  indiflfer- 
ently,  nor  l)eing,  however  more  frequent  than  neit?ier,  except  in 
incomplete  sentences  whose  subject  alone  differs  from  that  of  the 
first  member.  In  these  latter  neither  seems  to  be  the  usual  (only?) 
conjunctive.    Ck)mpare  also  the  quotations  under  ii  in  10,  Obs.  ly. 

i.       She   passed    indeed  under  his  very  nose  with  a  female  companion, 

but  he  did  not  know  her,  nor  did  she  recognize  him.    Pend.,  I, 

Cii.  XIX,  200. 

Scrooge    was    not  much  in  the  habit  of  cracking  jokes,  nor  did  he 

feel ,  in  his  heart,  by  any  means  waggish  then.  Creistx.  Cab.  » I,  19. 
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ii.     Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it.     Gen.,  Ill,  2. 
Warrington  blushed   hugely,  but  did  not  speak.     Neither  did  Miss 
Bell   speak:  bnt  when  he  blushed,  she  blushed  too.    Pend. ,  U, 
Ch.  XVII,  186. 
His  name  had  not  been  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Hare ;  neither  would  she 
mention  it  now.     East  Lynne,  II,  32. 
iii.    I've    never   lived    in    a   cottage.     Neither   have  I.     M.  E.  Frakcis, 
The  Manor  Farm,  Ch.  XI. 
Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his  disciples.     John  VI,  24. 

Sometimes  the  negation  in  the  first  member  is  not  expressed,  but 
implied.    In  this  case  nor  is  much  more  frequent  than  neither, 

i.      I  remained   silent,   nor  did   he  speak   a   single  word.     N.  E.  6k., 

§  416.  (remained  silent  =  did  not  speak.) 
But   Dora   stored    what   little    she  could  save   |   And  sent  it  them 

by   stealth,  nor  did  thej  know  j   Who  sent  it.    Tennys.,  Dora. 

(bj  stealth  =  not  openly.) 
Man    wants    but   little    here    below   |   Nor    wants   that    little  long. 

GoLDSM. ,  Ballad,  (little  =  not  much.) 
ii.     Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  performed  his  work  at  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette', 

but    without  the  least  enthusiasm.     Neither  did  society  excite  or 

amuse    him    overmuch.     Pend.  ,    U,    Ch.    IX ,  113.  (without  the 

least  enthusiasm  =  did  not  display  the  least  enthusiasm.) 

Sometimes  it  is  diffcult  to  find  a  negation  in  the  first  member. 

I  wish  such  men  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  over  those  letters 

which    my    father   has   sent  me  of  my  sister  Pamela's;  nor  do  I 

donbt  but  such  an  example  would  amend  them.    Jos.  Andrews, 

I,  Ch.  IX,  19. 
Here    he   saw   a  deal   of  life,   indeed:  nor  in  his  career  about  the 

theatres    and    singing-houses    was    he    very    likely    to    meet   his 

guardian.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  199. 
They   rode  on  all  day,  shunning  towns  and  villages.     Nor  was  this 

so  difBcult  as  it  may  now  appear.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  V,  183. 
Cold    is   the    heart,  fair  Greece!  that  looks  on  thee  |   Nor  feels  as 

lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved.     Childe  Har.  ,  II,  XT. 

b)    As    correlatives    they   connect   the  members  of  a  compound 
element  of  the  sentence,  neither  opening  the  first,  nor  the  second. 

Neither  Arthur  nor  Laura  wished  to  refuse.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXII , 

236. 
Neither  a  lender  nor  a  borrower  be!     Haml.,  I,  3,  75. 
He  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.     Good-Nat.  Mak  ,  IV. 
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Neithtr  in  his  privato  lil'n,  nor  in  thou  parts  of  hiB  public  life  in 
which  he  had  to  do  with  coiiDtrjineD ,  do  we  fiod  anjr  aigni  of 
a  propensity  to  cnuninn.     Cut«,  515fi. 

I  shall  niilher  admit  iho  iharge  nor  deny  it.  PtKo.,  I,  Ca.  XXTU, 
298. 

OhB.  I.  When  the  second  member  is  meant  to  eipreu  that  its 
subject  is  in  the  same  negative  predicament  as  that  of  the  fintr 
ne  often  find  no  mor«  taking  Uie  place  of  nor  or  M«i(A«r ,  especially 
in  coUoqaial  language.  No  mart  is  the  negative  of  m  as  used  id 
Tou'oe  a  thort  memory  and  to  Kav*  many  of  our  ttiumtt.  FnsT 
Happy  Chribtm.     (Ch.  VIII,  8,  /.) 

Yon  do  not  play  to  win.  Ifo  mat  do  I,  ViN.  Vuk,  II, 
Ch.  XXVin,  315. 

The  girl  has  no  fortune;  no  man  had  Mrs.  Sedlay.  ib.,  Cb.  III.,  21, 

She  daren't  say  a  word  to  Hiss  Amory.  Jfo  man  dare  none  of  as. 
PisD.,  II,  Ch.  XXm,  256. 

This  no  mor«  ahonld  be  carefnllj  diatiDgniahed  from  another 
no  more,  which  iotrodncea  a  aentence  that  ia  corroborative  of  a 
preceding  atatement.  While  the  fint  no  mon  regularly  entails 
inveraion.  the  aecond  never  canaea  the  anbject  to  tie  placed 
after  the  predicate.     (Cb    VIII,  8.  /;  IS,  a.) 

"Clavering  thinka  he  ain't  fit  for  ParliameDt ,''  aaid  the  Hajor. — 

••No  more  he  ia."     Pejtd.,  H,  Ch.  XXVD,  299. 
"1  don't  Dndeiatand  thee,"  quoth  the  abbot.   And  no  mora  he  did 

Hehiw.  ,  Cn.  I,  17a. 

Bare  ia  the  nae  of  neilher  to  introdace  corroborative  aentenoea. 


1  the  following  quotation 


"1  left  my  box  and  walked  on  —  they  said  it  was  not  veiy  for. 
"Neilher  ia  it,"  he  conceded,  "bnt  I  foncy  yon  an  not  neat 
walking."    M.  E.  Fkavhs,  Thi  Hahok  Fum,  Ch.  I. 


Another    frequent   substitute   for  nor  (iteithtr)  is  any  mart  rton,  for 

which  colloquial  and  vulgar  English  often  has  no  mart  than. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  everybody ,  any  mart  than  I  am  obliged  to 

keep  it  a  seoret.     Jos.   Akoi.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  21. 
'This    is    mine'    is    not  an  elliptical  form  of  "This  is  my  hat',  m^ 

more  than  'The  trees  are  green'  is  an  elliptical  form  of  The  trees 

are  green  trees'.     N.  E.  Ga. ,  §  111. 
She  was  a  great  beauty  in  her  day  and  no  one  ever  said  no  to  her. 

No    more    Aan    they    do    now.     B.    U.    CiOKU,   Pqcb   Pukdrc 

C0N06,  Ch.  IV. 
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II.  For  neither  .  .  nor  as  correlatives ,  Early  Modern  English  also  Dsed 
nor  .  .  noTy  and  neither  .  .  neither.  The  former  of  these  is  still 
met  with  in  contemporary  poetry,  but  the  latter  has  entii*ely 
disappeared. 

Nor   sun    nor   wind    will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you.     Shakbsp.,  Ven. 

1.  1082. 
It    shall    not   be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 

world  to  come.     Matth.  XII,  32. 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys.     Johns.,  Van. 

OF  Hum.  Wish.,  1.  28. 
Nor   to    slumber   nor   to    die   |   Shall   be  in  thy  destiny.     Manfr., 

1,  1. 
In  Early  Modern  English  we  also  find  instances  of  nor  .  .  neither. 

And   they   asked   him ,   and    said  unto  him ,   |   Why  baptizest  thoo 

then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet. 

John,  I,  25. 
When   thou   makest  a  dinner  or  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor 

thy    brethren ,    neither    thy    kinsmen , .  nor  thy   rich    neighbours. 

LrKE,  XIV,  12. 

III.  Though  neither  means  none  of  twOj  it  may  be  followed  by  more 
than  one  nor\  the  last  nor  is  then  sometimes  emphasized  by  yet. 
Not  unfrequently  is  neither  . .  nor  succeeded  by  another  neiihtr . .  nor. 

Neither    wind,    nor    rain,    nor   aught   else    can    cool    our  affection. 

Bain,  H.  E.  Gr.,  104. 
He  has  neither  relations ,  nor  friends ,  nor  money.     N.  E.  0».,  g  416. 
The    rector    was    neither   laborious,   nor  obviously  self-denying,  nor 

yet  very  copious  in  alms-giving.     Bain,  Comp. ,  146. 
But  neither  climate  nor  poverty,  neither  study  nor  the  sorrows  of  a 

home-sick  exile,  could  tame  the  desperate  audacity  of  his  spirit. 

Clive,  500a. 

rv.     When  another  negative  than  neither  precedes, 

a.    or  m  0  s  1 1  y  takes  the  place  of  nor  before  the  second  (and  following) 
members  of  a  compound  element 

i.       He  had  no  fortune  or  private  means.  Bleak  House,  Ch.  XVIII,  147. 
There  was  no  efficient  protection  of  life  or  property.  JoON  Dknkis, 
Good  Words. 
ii.     She  does  not  seem  to  care  for  church  work ,  nor  charitable  schemes 
nor  any  of  the  occupations  in  which  all  the  rest  of  us  girli  are 
interested.     For  his  Sake,  I,  On.  VIII,  123. 
I    can    get    no    rest    by    night    nor    by    day.     Peidi    and    Pmbj., 
Ch.  XLVn,  281. 
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He   will  not  know  weariness  nor  pain.     Olive  Schreinbr  ,  Dreams, 
A  Dream  of  wild  Bees. 

j9.     or  often   takes   the   place  of  nor  in  an  incomplete  sentence 
whose  subject  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  member. 

i.       I   never  earned  a  dollar  in  my  life,  or  did  an  hour's  work.    Look. 
Backw.,  Ch.  XVI,  84. 
Nobody    likes    to    be    found   out,   or^  having  held  a  high  place,  to 

submit  to  step  down.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXIV,  255. 
This   was  not  addressed  to  Scrooge,  or  to  any  one  whom  he  could 
see,  but  it  produced  an  immediate  effect.  Christm.  Car. ,  11,  41. 
ii.      We    had    no    revolutions    to    feur,   nor  fatigues  to  undergo.     Vic, 
Ch.  I. 
He    never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  nor  to 
forget  those  stories.     Henry  Esm..  II,  Ch.  XI,  248. 

But  in  the  following  quotations  nor  could  not  be  replaced  by  or: 

He's   not  called  upon  to  rebut,  nor  you  to  entertain  an  anonymous 

accusation.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ce.  XVII,  180. 
Your    robe    was    not  well  made ,  nor  your  bonnet  very  fresh,     ib. , 

I,  Cn.  XXn,  284. 

Nor    is    the    substitution    possible    when    also   the   second  member 
contains  a  negative. 

I    make    no    boast,    nor  no  complaint.     Henry  Esm.,   [1,  Ch.  XV, 

291. 
We    know    our    mistresses  are  no  better  than  many  other  women  , 

nor  no  prettier ,  nor  no  wiser ,  nor  no  wittier,     ib. ,  II ,  Ch.  XV, 

289. 

V.      Neither  . ,  nor    is    now    regularly    replaced    by    either ,,  or    when 
the  sentence  is  made  negative  by  another  word. 

Nobody  knows  either  him  or  his  family. 

It   is    not  possible  for  a  scheme  of  culture  to  be  perfected  either  in 

matter  or  form ,  until  a  rational  psychology  has  been  established. 

Spenc.  Educ,  Cu.  II,  506. 

Thus  also  when  the  negation  is  implied. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  I  or  the  captain  could  gather  our 
senses.  Treas.  Isl.,  36.  (=  Neither  I  nor  the  captain  could 
gather  our  senses  for  some  time.) 

How  are  you  to  get  on  there ,  without  either  friends  or  capital  ? 
Stok.,  Handl.,  I,  35. 
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In  Early  Modem  English  neither . .  nor  was  frequently  retained. 

So  they  shall  quench  my  coal  which  is  left,  and  shall  not  leave 
to  mv  hnshand  neither  name  nor  remainder  upon  the  earth. 
Sam./b,  XIV,  7. 

VI.  When  the  second  member  is  made  negative  by  another  word  than 
nor^  neither  or  no  more  ^  the  adverb  either  or  neither  is  placed  at 
the  end.  Neither  is  often  objected  to  as  containing  a  redundant 
negative,  but  is  frequent  enough. 

His    name    was    Toby,    and   nobody   could    make  it  anything   else 

either.     Chimes,  I,  4. 
You   see  the   little   beggar*s   never  been  to  church  before.     I  don't 

go  in  town  neither  ^  but  I  think  it*s  right  in  the  country,  to  give 

a  good  example.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXII ,  233. 

Miss  Bell  laughed  and  said:  The  little  boy  had  not  given  a 
particularly  good  example."  —  "Gad,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
Baronet.     *It  ainH  so  bad  neither:'     ib.,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  234. 

This  {n)either  sometimes  refers  to  an  imaginary  sentence  or  word(-gproup). 

To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plotting !  a  noble  reward  for  all 
my  schemes ,  upon  my  soul !  —  a  little  gipsy !  I  did  not  think 
her  romance  could  have  made  her  so  damned  absurd  eiiher, 
Kiv.,  IV ,  3. 

And  we  that  were  fools  enough  to  bring  up  another  body's  child, 
too ;  much  good  she  has  been ,  either,     DoM.  Stor.,  B  ,  78. 

Either  is  also  placed  at  the  end  of  an  incomplete  sentence  opening 
with  nor  which  contains  but  one  element.  Early  Modern  English 
often  has  neither,  and  this  is  also  the  ordinary  word  in  vulgar 
English. 

We  are  not  rich,  nor  our  neighbour  either,     Mas.,  g  484. 

The  looks   have  not  done  me  much  good,  nor  any  one  else  either. 

Ships,  I,  Cn.  V,  18. 
Claud.  —  I  did  never    think   that  lady  would  have  loved  a  naan. 

Leon.  —  No,  nor  I  neither.     Much  ado,  II,  3,  98. 
I    never   was   thought  to  want  manners,  nor  modesty  neither,    Joe. 

Andr.  ,  I,  Ch.  IX,  20. 

But  when  the  incomplete  sentence  contains  more  elements  than 
one,   {n)either  is   not  used.    See  also  the  quotations  in  Obs.  IV. 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  Tredgolds,  nor  they  of  her.  Glow-Wobm 
Tales,  I,  A,  15. 


A  man  of  genins  is  not  deb»rr«d  from  admiriDg  the  mdw  qiulitjr 
in  another,  n<w  the  other  from  retnniiiig  his  admintion 
AcTOCH.,  Cii.  1,9  6. 

Also  when  the  sBCOod  member  opens  vilh  or,  (n)(i(W  is  SometiinM 
placed  at  the  end. 

One  ma;  say  a  civil  thing  to  a  pretty  giii  without  halting  her 
feelings,  or  her  father's  eithtr.    BuLw.,  Ein.  Haltr.  . 

One  gets  tired  to  death  of  the  old,  old  rhymes,  snch  as  yon  see 
in  that  copy  of  verses  —  which  I  don't  mean  to  abnse  or  to 
praise  either.     Autocb.  ,  Cb.  1 ,  16  a. 

(N)either  is  seldom  placed  in  the  body  of  the  sentence. 

He  conid  make  the  fierce,  shrewd  artisan  nature  flash  out  into 
fire  —  not  always  celestiBl,  nor,  always  m(ft«r,  infema]-  Alt. 
Locke,  Cb.  XX.  206. 

Ho  neither  loves  nor  eUKtr  oarea  for  him '). 

VII.  Sbasespeare  has  freqnent  instances  of  neither  nsed  hy  itself  as  an 
incomplete  claase,  but  no  instances  of  this  usage  seem  to  occur 
in  present  English. 

Speed.     But   shall   she   marry   himt  —  Iiadncs.    No.  —  Bpbxd. 

How  then?   Ehall  he  marry  her?  —    Launcb.    No,  nnthir.   Two 

Gentlem.,  II,  5,  18. 
GciL.    On   fortune's   cup   we   are   not  the  very  button.  —  Hamu 

Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe?  —  Bos.     Nttihir,  my  lord.    Hihl., 

II.  2,  235. 

Till.  SuAKEsPEABE  also  has  <m  in  the  sense  of  nor. 

All  perisben  of  man,  of  pelf,  {  Ne  aught  eecapen  but  faimseIC 
Peuicles  II,  Pbol.,  1.  36. 

Ab  Ai.ex.  Schmidt  in  bis  Sbakebfeark  Lexicon  oites  only  one  more 
instance  (All  is  Well,  II,  1,  176),  it  would  seem  that  already 
in  Early  Modern  English  this  word  was  antiquated. 

Byron    affects   this   archaism    in    the  first  canto  of  Cbildi  Rabolu. 

Ne   personage   of  high   or  mean  degree  |   Doth  eare  for  oleanneN 

of  snrtout  or  shirt.    Childb  Bar.,  I,  xvii. 
Nil  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found,     ib.,  I,  lxxu. 

The  following  is  an  instance  from  Tboumn's  Castlr  op  Inholknos 
(I,  II),  which  also  contuns  many  deliberate  archaisma. 


I)    Schmidt,  g  «9. 
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Where,  sooth  to  say  |  No  linng  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even 
for  play. 

Of  ne  , .  ne  also  used  archaically  ia  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
there  seem  to  be  no  instances  in  either  the  Authorized  Version 
or  Shakespeare*s  Works. 

Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide,  |  Ne  horrid  crags,  nor 
mountains  dark  and  tall  |  Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's 
land  from  Oaul.    Childe  Har. ,  I,  xxxii. 

IX.  The  ordinary  Dutch  equivalent  of  neither  and  nor  is  noch;  but 
this  conjunction  is  only  available  in  contracted  sentences  when 
the  two  ideas  as  to  which  a  negative  statement  is  made,  are 
mentioned  in  immediate  succession. 

Thus  He  has  never  been  cliarged  with  falsehood  nor  toUh  thejl  eithor  = 
Hij  is  nooit  beschuldigd  van  leugen,  nooh  van  dief- 
stal.  He  18  neither  rich  nor  happy.  =  B.}q  is  noch  rgk  lOCh 
gelukkig.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fatigue$  to 
undergo  =z  y^ i^  hadden  geen  omwentelingen  te  vreezen 
noch  vermoeienissen  te  doorstaan. 

It  should  furthermore  be  noted  that  in  translating  sentences  with 
neither  ..  fior,  the  common  practice  is  to  use  noch  only  ODoe, 
i.  e.  before  the  last  member. 

When  noch  is  not  available,  the  Dutch  mostly  has  ook  foUowM 
by  a  negative:  niet,  nooit,  geen,  nergens,  niemand, 
n  i  e  1 8.  Thus  /  remained  silent ,  nor  did  he  speak  a  single  word  = 
Ik   zweeg,  ook  hg  sprak  geen  enkel    woord. 

The  exchanging  of  of  for  noch  is  analogous  to  that  of  or  for  nor. 
Thus  This  was  not  addressed  to  Scrooge  ^  or  to  any  one  %K^wm  he 
could  see  =  Dit  was  niet  gericht  tot  Scrooge  of  tot 
iemand,  dien  hij  kon  zien. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  also  the  Enfflish 
aLto^  too,  etc.  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  sentence  with  a 
negative.  This  combination  is,  however,  mostly  avoided. 
Ten  Brug.,  Taalst,  XI.  37. 

His  temperament  was  not  excitedly  hopeful,  but  <U$o  not  despon- 
dent.   Oc,  Ch.  XIV,  220. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  casualties  aho  they  do 
not  include  about  500O  horses  and  20000  mules  imported  mm 
India.     Daily  Chron. 

Ritter  is  the  Brucker  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  not  quite  to 
learned,  and  not  quite  so  dull;  also  not  quite  to  calm  and 
impartial.     Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  Prep.,  10. 

If  it  be  no  sin  in  a  man  to  covet  honour,  why  should  a  woman 
too  not  desire  it?    Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  IV,  849. 
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II.  The  conjunctive  adyerbial  expressions  alike . . .  and ,  at  once . .  and, 
both.,  and  J  and  egiiaUy.  .and  are  used  especially  to  direct  the 
attention  to  two  members  separately.  Both . . .  and  is  more  common 
than  the  others.  Alike  and  both  are  sometimes  placed  after  the 
last  member. 

i.      Round  them  the  leaden  mist  shut  out  cdike  the  shore  and  the  chase. 

Wbstw.  Ho!  Ch.  XXXII,  2406. 
He    went   to   sleep   altk^   thankless   and   remorseless.      Pend.  ,    I , 

Ch.  XXIX,  311. 
I    can    say    with   truth   that   in  good  and  bad  days  aWc€  he  was 

alwoys  the  same.     Daily  Tklioraph. 
ii.     Of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  whom  Britain  has  produced,  James  I 

was  at  once  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  provoking.     Mac. 
Taking  the  chair  every  night  at  some  low  theatrical  house  tU  once 

put    him    in    possession    of  a   few  more  shillings   weekly,    and 

enabled  him  to  gratify  his  old  propensity.    Pickw.,  Ch.  HI,  24. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  at  once  detested  and  despised.     Mac 
iii.    It    was    then    that   both  Scotland  and  Ireland  became  parts  of  the 

same  empire  with  England.    Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  63. 
He    was   both  out  of  pocket  and  out  of  spirits  by  that  catastrophe. 

Van.  Fair,  II,  XXXII,  370. 
The  king  and  the  queen  both  honour  him.     Murray. 
He  can  sing  and  dance  both,     ib. 
iv.     Eqvallt/   at   present   and   in    the    remotest    future,    must  it  be  of 

incalculable  importance  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  that 

men  should  understand  the  science  of  life,  physical,  mental  and 

social.     Spenx.  Educ,  Ch.  I,  40a. 
This  be  published  in  1799,  a  performance  in  one  so  young,  equally 

surprising  and  admirable.   Allman's  Clas.,  No  3 ,  Like  op  Cahpb. 

Note.  Alike f  both  and  equaily  are  sometimes  detached  from  the 
elements  connected  by  and.  In  this  case  they  are  no  longer 
felt  as  conjunctives.  See  also  Ch.  V,  ||,  hi,  and  Ch.  VIII,  100; 
and  compare  Murray,  i.  v.  both^  B. 

i.      Thy    body    and    thy    mind    are   alike   unfit.  |  To   trust  each  other. 
Manpr.,  II,  1. 
He  passed  over  an  injury  or  a  benefit  alike  easily.    Henry  Esm.,  II, 
Ch.  X,  234. 
ii.      Her  mind  and  her  person  had  ^fA  developed  themselves  considerably. 
Pend.,  I,  Co.  XXI,  214. 
Caesar  and  Pompey  were  both  great  man.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  405. 
iii.     His    presence    and    bis   absence   were  equally   dreaded   by  the  lord 
lieutenant.     Mac,  Hist. 
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12.  Mow  J  like  the  Dutch  nu,  is  used  to  introduce  the  minor  of  a 

syllogism. 

A  plant  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion.  Now  an  oak  is  a  plant; 
therefore  an  oak  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion.  Webst.,  i.  y. 
syllogism. 

It  is  also  found  before  a  statement  e:c  pressing  an  incidental  expla- 
nation.   N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  414. 

Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which 

the  Lord  God  had  made.     Gen.,  Ill,  ]. 
Then    cried   they   all   again ,  saying ,  Not  this  man  ,  but  Barabbas. 

Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber.     Joon,  XVIII,  40. 

13.  In  the  case  of  relieving  copulative  co-ordination  the  union 
is  effected  by  one  of  the  following  adverbs  or  adverbial  expressions: 

a.  also,  besides,  eke ,  furtherirnore) ,  likewise,  moreover ^  too,  withal, 
at  the  same  time; 

b.  as  well  as,  not  only  (merely,  alone) ,..  but  (also  too,  even); 

c.  even,  indeed,  nay,  yea, 

14.  The  adverbial  conjunctives  of  the  first  group,  also,  etc.,  confer 
the  least  degree  of  prominence  on  the  member  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Only  some  of  them  need  some  comment.  For  illustrative 
quotations  see  also  Ch.  VIII,  64,  ff. 

Eke  is  obsolete,  but  is  still  archaically  found  in  (mock-)  dignified 
language.    Compare  the  ditch  mitsgaders. 

And  at  her  house  in  town  . .  presents  himself  an  old-fashioned  old 
gentleman ,  attorney-at-law  and  eke  solicitor  of  the  fligh-Coort 
of  Chancery.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  II,  7. 

Further  and  furthermore  are  used  interchangeably. 

Yon    know   once   for  all  that  I  require  you  to  be  here,  not  there. 

Further  that  I  require  you  to  bring  obedience.     Cop.,  Ch.  VIII, 

60a. 
It   appeared   that   Mr.   Pen*s   bills  in  all  amounted  to  about  seven 

hundred    pounds;    and,  furthermore,    it    was    calculated   that  he 

had    had    more  than  twice  that  sum  of  ready  money  during  his 

stay  at  Oxbridge.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XX,  209. 

Ukewise  is  a  literary  word,  the  spoken  language  using  also  and 
too  instead. 

My  face  is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian.     Spict.,  L 
It   is  for  this  reason  likewise  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and  dieM 
as  very  great  secrets,     ib. 
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Also  moreover  occurs  chi^y  in  the  literary  language,  the  spoken 
language  preferring  besides. 

He  intimated,  moreover,  that  these  pretcDces  of  clemency  were  mere 
hypocrisy.    Motl.,  Risb,  II,  Ch.  IV,  1996. 

So  XenophsDes  gazed  above  him  at  the  sky,  and  felt  that  he  was 
encompassed  by  it.  Moreover  it  was  a  great  mystery,  inviting 
yet  defying  scrutiny.     Lewbs  ,  Hist.  Puilos.,  61. 

Too  13  the  most  common  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs  of  this  group. 
For  illustrative  examples  see  Ch.  YUI,  65. 

Witha/f  now  only  used   in  the  higher  literary  style,  is  found  in 
several  shades  of  meaning: 

a.    at  the  same  time,  Dutch  daarby. 

Of  nought  —  Bnt  that  unbroken  line  he  thought  |  Of  which  he 
was  the  last:  witKal  \  His  scornful  troubled  eyes  did  fall  |  Upon 
that  nest  of  poverty.  Eakthlt  Parad.,  Thb  Man  bork  to  bb 
Kino,  43a. 

She  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the 
actor,  and  whole  matter  of  his  dealing,  and  withcU  suddenly 
stabbed  herself.    Shak.,  Lucrecb,  Argument. 

/S.    added  to  this,  Dutch  benevens. 

Let  his  deservings  and  my  love  withcU  be  valued  *gainst  your 
wife*8  commandment.     Mercb.,  IV,  1,  450. 

y.    for  all  that^  Dutch  metdatal.    In  this  meaning  withal  is 
rather  adversative  than  copulative. 

WithcU   there    comes    a    time    when  summers  wane,   |   When  from 

the    sunshine    something  seems  withdrawn.     Alfred  Austin,  An 

Indian  Summer. 
And,    yet,    withal,    there .  was  a  great  family  likeness  between  the 

two  brothers.     Caxt.,  Ill,  Ch.  V,  73. 
But    withal   there    was  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  gentleman  in  this 

young  wayfarer,     ib.,  IV,  Ch.  IV,  96. 

In  the  following  quotation  withal  is  purely  adversative. 

I  have  not  even  my  old  enemy,  dyspepsia,  but  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  like  a  top.  And  withal  I  am  as  tired  as  if  I  were  hard 
at  work  and  shirk  walking.    Huxlet,  Life  and  Letters,  11,868. 

Note.  Withal  is  more  frequently  met  with  as  a  preposition.  As 
such  it  always  stands  behind  the  (pro)noun  it  belongs  to. 

And  he  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal.    Joe,  II,  8. 
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Also  the  adverbial  word-group  at  the  same  time,  Dutch  tevena, 
is  often  used  as  a  conjunctive  of  the  same  force  as  those  mentioned 
in  this  §. 

We  think  the  franchise  ODght  to  be  very  considerably  enlarged; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  accept  office  some  day.  Prkd«, 
II,  Ch.  XXXII,  349. 

15.  A  higher  degree  of  prominence  is  imparted  by  the  coi^unctives 
of  the  second  group.  In  the  case  of  as  well  as  that  which  is 
represented  as  extraordinary  or  unexpected,  is  mentioned  first,  in 
the  case  of  not  only  ..but  (also),  etc,  this  is  mentioned  last. 

As  well  as  differs  from  its  Dutch  equivalent  zoowel  als  in  that  it 
is  never  split  up  and  is  regularly  placed  between  the  two  members 
to  be  connected. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  government.     Hist.,  I,  Co.  I,  3. 

He  must  irrevocably  lose  her  as  u;e^  a«  the  inheritance.  SiL.  Mark., 
Ch.  Ill,  28. 

As  well  as  is  frequently  replaced  by  and . . .  oa  well  Thus  He 
must  irrevocably  lose  her  as  well  as  the  inheritance  =  He  miLSt 
irrevocably  lose  her  and  the  inheritance  as  well. 

As  well  also  occurs  without  and. 

The   cannon   is  not  the  only  danger:  they  have  rifles  as  vodL  CoN. 

Doyle,  Siege  of  Sunda  Gunge. 
Note.     Also    as   and   like  are  sometimes  found  in  a  meaning  that 

can  hardiv  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a«  wdl  as.    (Ch.  XVII, 

104,  rf;  107,  b.) 

i.       Pisistratus,    you    are    heir    to   my  name  now,  as  to  your  fiither'a. 
Caxt.,  X,  Ch.  Ill,  250.  . 

This    has    been    the    aim    of  all    ascetics ,    (u    of  all  philosophers. 

Lewes,  Hist.  PniLos. ,  79. 
Asceticism  is  disappearing  out  of  education,  a«  out  of  life,  Bpiko^ 

Educ.  ,  Cu.  II,  46a. 
ii.     The    mind   like  the   body  has  a  predetermined  course  of  evolntion. 

ib.,  Cu.  II,  147*. 
I  am  only  a  boy  like  yourself.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  11. 

Not  only  ..but  also.  The  negative  not  is  sometimes  separated  tiom 
only.  Also  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  word  it  refers  to,  and 
often  left  out. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  relation  of  two  members 
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connected  by  not  only . .  buKalao)  may  also  be  considered  to  be  one 
of  substitutive  adversative  co-ordination. 

This  helped  to  account  not  only  for  there  being  more  profusion 
than  finished  excellence  in  the  holiday  provisions,  but  also  for 
the  frequency  with  which  the  squire  condescended  to  preside  in 
the  parlour  of  the  Rainbow.     8il.  Marn. ,  Ch.  Ill,  19. 

The  end  of  a  scientific  morality  is  not  to  serve  others  only,  hut  also 
to  perfect  and  accomplish  our  individual  selves.    Bclw.  '). 

The  hero  and  heroine  gain  not  only  interest,  but  affection  o^o  from 
the  reader.     Graph. 

He  addressed  his  observations  not  only  to  the  master  and  the  guests, 
but  to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table.  Pend.  ,  II ,  Ch.  V,  53. 

Miss  Amelia  Sedley  deserved  not  only  all  that  Miss  Pinkerton  said 
in  her  praise,  but  had  many  charming  qualities  which  that 
pompous  old  Minerva  of  a  woman  could  not  see.  Van.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  I,  4. 

In  the  first  member  merely  or  alone  sometimes  stands  for  only, 
in  the  second  too  or  even  for  also. 

The    half  century    after    the    Reformation    in    England  was  one  fiot 

merely    of  new  intellectual  freedom,  but  of  immense  animal  good 

spirits.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  II,  156. 
Monmouth  was  not  merely  an  usurper,  but  an  usurper  of  the  worst 

sort,  an  impostor.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  V,  158. 
Companions  dear!    |    Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  o/on^   |   Too  mean 

pretence!  but^  what  wo  more  afifect,    |   Honour,  dominion,  glory 

and  renown.     Par.  Lost,  VI,  1.  419. 
To  whose  free  gift  the  world  does  owe  |  Not  only  earth ,  but  heaven 

too,       Hl  1)1  BRAS  *). 

They    donV   only   scorn    to    marry,   but   even   to    make   love   to  any 
woman  not  as  illustrious  as  their  own.     Montag.  ,  Letters  ^). 

16.  The  highest  degree  of  prominence  is  imparted  by  the  conjunc- 
tives of  the  third  group,  even,  etc. 

Only  even  is  met  with  in  the  ordinary  spoken  language.  It  is 
often  found  together  with  other  copulative  conjunctives.  For  copious 
illustration  see  Ch.  VIII,  65. 

Indeed  is  the  weakest  conjunctive  of  this  group,  and  branches  oflf 
into  other  shades  of  meaning.  (Ch.  VIII,  70.)  Nor  can  it  be  said  to 
h('  much  used  out  of  the  literary  language. 

Pen    felt  very  grave ,  and  by  no  means  elated  ,  and  indeed  thought 


«)     MaizK.,  III.  370. 
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it   was    a   great   sacrifice    he    was  going  to  perform.     Pbnd.,  I, 
Ch.  XXVII,  289. 

May  stands   before  what  is  considered  to  be  at  vai'iance  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  is,  therefore,  highly  emphatic. 

Within    a   few    days ,  nay ,  perhaps  within  a  few  hours ,  Francesca 
might  be  his  own.     Knight  Err.,  Ch.  II,  14. 

Were  he  my  brother ,  nay  ray  kingdom's  heir . .  I  make  a  vow,    | 
Such    neighbour   nearness  to  our  sacred  blood   |   Should  nothing 
privilege  him.     Rich.,  II,  I,  1,  116. 

Yea  is  a   word   of  the   higher   literary   language,  and  imparts  a 
solemn  ring  to  the  discourse. 

I    hold   I   He    scarce    is    knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor  meet  |   To 

fight  for  gentle  damsel.     Gar.  and  Lyn. 
We   will  exchange  him  away  for  money,  yea^  for  silver  and  gold, 

and   for   beef  and    for   liquors  and  for  tobacco  and  for  raiment 

Pend.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  43. 

Certain   phrases,   such   as  what  is  moref  what  is  rarer,  what  is 
worse ,   etc. ,   often  have  the  same  effect  as  even  and  its  synonyms. 

''Do  you  know  the  game  of  *Pass  it  on'  neighbour?''  said  the 
new-comer  addressing  one  of  the  company  on  the  left  —  *No," 
said  the  other,  "and  what  'a  more  I  don't  care."  Stop.,  Handl.,  L 

Fortunately  Mrs.  May  field  was  at  home ,  and  what  is  rarer  ^  disengaged. 
Hilda  Wade,  Ch.  VI,  163. 

There  was  a  stifiiiess  in  the  action ,  and ,  what  was  worse ,  a  stiffneas 
that  misbecame  it.    J.  Payn,  The  Heir  of  the  Ages,  I,  29^). 

17.  In  arranging  copulative  co-ordination  the  members  are 
preceded  by  the  following  conjunctive  adverbs  and  adverbial 
expressions : 

a)  first{ly),  secondly,    thirdly ,  etc.,   lastly; 

b)  first y   then  or  next,  next  or  theny  etc.,  finally  or  last  of  all; 

c)  in  the  first  place  (instance),  in  the  second  {next)  place ^  etc. 
in  the  last  pla>ce  {instance). 

These  groups  of  adverbs  are  used  to  a  certain  extent  promis- 
cuously. 

18.  The  first  group  of  the  above  conjunctives  seem  to  beprefexied 
in   mentioning  a  series  of  matters,  generally  the  cause  (reason ,  or 


•)    Ten  Bruo.,  Taalst.  X. 
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ground) ,  the  consequence  or  purpose  of  some  action .  according  to 
their  supposed  relative  importance. 

First  is  more  common  than  firstly,  but  the  use  of  second,  etc., 
instead  of  secondly,  etc.,   is  considered  bad  giammar.    The  use  of 
firstly  seems  to  entail  that  of  secondly  instead  of  then  or  next. 
The  first  of  the  following  sentences  is  given  as  a  type, 
i.     It   was  impossible  for  me  to  accede  to  his  request:  fir8t(ly)  I  was 
laid    np    with    a  severe  cold;  secondly  I  was  not  quite  sure  that 
it   wonldo*t  be   better  for  him  to  make  another  effort;  thirdly  I 
should    have   spoiled  a  loDg-cherished  plan  of  my  brother's ,  and 
lastly  the  necessary  funds  were  Dot  forthcoming. 
Silas    was   thinking    with    double   complacency   about  his  supper; 
first ,  because  it  would  be  hot  and  savoury ;  and  secondly ,  because 
it  would  cost  him  nothing.    Silas  Mark.,  Cb.  V,  84. 
First,    the    king    could    not    legislate    without   the  consent   of  his 
Parliament ,  secondly ,  he  could  impose  no  tax  without  the  consent 
of  his  Parliament     Thirdly  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the  executive 
administration  according  to  the  laws.     Hist.  I,  Ch.  I,  29. 
They    have    steadily    been    making   themselves,  ,/Sr«<,  self-sufficing, 
and,    secondly,    productive    enough    to    take    great   place   in   the 
world's  markets.     Times. 
His  (Wordsworth)  poetical  merits  are  threefold,  and  \\%  first  in  the 
inexplicable    felicity   of  phrase  which  all  great  poets  must  have, 
and    which   only    great    poets    have;    secondly,  in   his   matchless 
power    of  delineating  natural  objects;  and  lastly,  more  properly,. 
and  with  most  special  rarity  of  all,  in  the  half-pantheistic  mysticism 
which    always    lies    behind    this    observation.     Saintsb..    Ninbt. 
Cent.,  Ch.  II,  53. 
ii.   Why   should  I  take  such  pains  about  all  this!     Firstly,  because  it 
all  concerns  Josselin  and  the  story  of  his  life.  Secondly,  because 
I    find    it    such    a  keen  personal  joy  to  evoke  all  these  personal 
reminiscences.     The  Martin,  Ch.  I. 
Mrs.   Waterbrook  inquired,  ^r«//y,  if  I  went  much  into  the  parks, 
and  secondly,  if  I  went  much  into  society.   Cop.,  Ch.  XXV,  184^. 

19.  The  second  group  of  copjunctives  seem  to  be  preferred  in 
enumerating  a  series  of  successive  acts.  The  first  of  the  following 
sentences  may  serve  for  a  type. 

The  thief  first  provided  himself  with  a  pass*key,  then  slipped  into 
the  house ,  next  secreted  himself  in  a  cupboard  and  finally  took 
advantage  of  my  aunt's  taking  her  usual  after-dinner  nap  to  rifle 
her  jewel-case. 

Sir  Everard  learned  from  the  public  News-letter ,  —  first ,  that 
Richard    Waverley,    Esquire,    was    returned    for   the  ministerial 
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borough  of  Barterfaith,  next,  that  Richard  Waverley  BsquirBy 
had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  Excise 
bill  in  the  support  of  Government;  and  lastly ^  that  Richard 
Waverley ,  Esquire ,  had  been  honoured  with  a  seat  at  one  of  those 
boards,  where  the  pleasure  of  serving  the  country  is  combined 
with  other  important  gratifications.    WAVERLsr,  Ch.  II,  28a. 

When  we  mean  to  build ,  we  Jirat  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the 
model.     Henry  IV,  B,  I,  3,  42. 

He's    here    in  double  trust:   |   First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his 
subject,   I   Strong    both    against    the    deed;  then    as  his  host,   | 
Who    should    against   the   murderer    shut  the  door,   |  Nor  bear 
the  knife  myself.     Macb.  I,  7,  12-16. 

I  say  nothing:  first,  because  I  cannot  understand  the  purpose 
served  in  the  Great  Universal  Scheme  by  the  race  of  fairies; 
and  next,  because,  as  regards  the  spectres,  it  is  a  thing  incompre- 
hensible to  me  why  the  ghosts  of  mere  obscure  and  lowly-born 
persons  should  be  allowed  so  great  a  distinction  as  to  continQe 
among  us.     Dor.  Forster,  Cu.  I,  3. 

20.  In  the  first  place  (instance),  in  the  second  (next) place  (inatance)^ 
etc.  seem  to  be  mostly  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  conjunctives 
mentioned  in  18. 

We  can  pull  faster  than  they  do ,  in  the  first  place ;  and  m  ^  nexi^ 
they  will  be  pretty  well  tired.     Marr.  *). 

Do  we  mean  to  hint  that  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  made  any  use  of 
the  monosyllable  in  question?  Not  so.  In  the  first  place ^  it 
was  dark:  the  fireworks  were  over,  and  nobody  could  see  him; 
secondly,  he  was  not  a  man  to  have  this  kind  of  secret  and  teU 
it;  thirdly  and  lastly,  let  the  honest  fellow  who  has  Visaed  a 
pretty  girl,  say  what  would  have  been  his  own  conduct  in  snch 
a  delicate  juncture.     Fend.  II ,  Off.  IX,  108. 

I  applied  to  the  local  post  office  m  the  first  instance ,  and  Aen  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  General  Post  Office.   Murray,  i.  y.  inetamee^  10. 

21.  In  analysing  copulative  co-ordination  the  members  are 
preceded  by  the  following  correlative  adverbial  copjunctives: 

a)  for  one  thing.,  for  another  (thing),  half.,  half,  in  part.,  m 
part,  on  the  one  hand.,  on  the  other  (hand) ,  partly.,  partly  ^tokai.. 
and  (what). 

b)  (at)  one  time.,  (at)  another  (time),  at  times..  cU  time$f  now.. 
now  (anon,  then,  then  again ^  the  next  moment,  etc).  mnneiimM.. 
sometimes  (then,  then  again,  at  other  times,  etc.),  whiles..  tokUm* 
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22.  The  first  group  of  the  above  conjunctives  are  used  in 
enumerating  a  series  of  phenomena  or  states,  each  bearing  only  in 
part  on  the  matter  described. 

For  one  thing  . .  (and)  for  another  is  placed  before  two  explanatory 
statements. 

I  did  not  participate  id  the  bear-fights.  For  one  thing,  I  was  a 
reading  man,  and  for  another  I  couldn't  have  ventured  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  rusticated,  and  breaking  my  mother's  heart 
My  frisnd  Jim,  Ch,  I,  10. 

Ha/f  .  .  (and)  half.    He  consented  half  firom  cupidity ,   half  from  fear. 
H.  E.  Gr.,  102. 
Many   Britishers   seem   bent   on  regarding  their  late  adversaries  as 
half  fools ,  half  knaves.    Rbv.  of  Rev. 

In  part  . .  (and)  in  part.  He  entered  very  softly ;  m  part  because  it 
was  a  church;  in  part  because  be  thought  he'  would  surprise 
Tom.    Chuz.,  Ch.  XXXI,  248a. 

On  the  one  hand . .  (and)  on  the  other  (hand).  He  by  no  means  pretends 
to  the  unerring  acumen  of  Moli^re's  cook  on  the  one  handy  and 
feels  himself  by  no  means  infallible  in  his  judgment  of  purely 
technical  matters  on  the  other,  Du  Maurier,  8oc.  Pict.  Sat.,  13. 
But  what  are  the  practical  conditions?  On  the  one  hand  eager 
holiday-makers,  bent  on  using  to  the  full  their  respite  from 
ofRce  or  class-room  or  parish,  and  fired  with  all  the  fatal 
fascination  of  Alpine  climbing;  on  the  other  men  to  whom  the 
patronage  of  these  holiday-makers  means  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  families.     Times. 

Partly  , .  (and)  partly.  He  spoke  partly  from  conviction ,  partly  from 
prudence.     H.  E.  Gr.  ,  102. 

What  , .  (and)  what  stands  before  words  or  word-groups  expressing 
the  cause  of  the  action  or  state  denoted  by  the  predicate.  The 
relation  of  cause  is  mostly  expressed  by  the  preposition  with, 
occasionally  by  between.  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  place  what  with 
( between)  only  before  the  first  of  the  members  connected.  Sometimes 
ichaf  is  absent  also  before  the  first  member,  especially  when  it  opens 
with  between. 

i.  What  with  her  inexperience  in  the  arts  by  which  a  little  money 
is  made  to  go  a  long  way,  and  what  with  the  consequence  of 
the  captain's  wicked  extravagance,  Mrs.  Byron  found  it  impossible 
to  live  within  the  narrow  income  of  £  150  a  year  '). 


')    Gust.  Krueoee,  Here.  Archiv,  Bd.  CVHI,  107. 
PouTSMA ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English,  II.  25 
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What  with  their  noise,   and  what  with  the  trembling  of  the  thin 

crust  of  ground  . . ,  and  what  with  the  flashing  of  the  fire  on 

our  faces ,  and  the  shower  of  red-hot  ashes  that  is  raining  down,  and 

the  choking  smoke  and  sulphur,  we  may  well  feel  giddy.   Dick.  ^). 
What  with  chagrin  and  confinement ,  what  with  bad  diet . .  Wilhelmina 

sees  herself  reduced  to  a  skeleton.     Carl.  ^). 
ii.     Altogether  what  between  March  winds,  April  showers  oiui  the  entire 

absence   of  May  flowers,  spring  is  not  a  success  in  cities.     Idlb 

Thoughts,  14. 
What   between   her  sudden  taciturnity  and  Catharine's  pale  silence, 

the   girVs  sense   of  expectancy   was  roused  to  its  highest  pitch. 

Rob.  Elsm.,  I,  208. 
iii.     What  with  the  fear  of  being  caught,  the  disgrace  of  being  brought 

before  a  magistrate  and  the  fear  of  some  degrading  punishment, 

I  was  like  a  madman.     Old  Chapel. 
The  waiter  entreated  me  more  than  once  to  come  in  and  win,  but 

what   mth   his  table-spoon  to  my  tea-spoon,  his  despatch  to  my 

despatch ,  and  his  appetite  to  my  appetite ,  I  was  lefb  far  behind 

at  the  first  mouthful.     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  3ib. 
I   don't    like   to   speak   to   your  papa  about  it,  my  dear;  he  has 

already  been  put  to  such  expense,  what  with  the  ceiling  and  the 

drains.     Mark.,  Olla  Podrida. 
iv.     Hardc.  —  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's 

out  than  I  do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.    Sir,  my  service 

to  yon.     Hast.  —  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and  drinking 

below,    vnth   receiving   your    friends    within   and  amusing  them 

without,  you  lead  a  good  pleasant  life  of  it.    She  Stoops,  II. 
V.      I  had  stinted  myself  to  such   an  extent,  that  between  starvation, 

want  of  sleep,  and  over-exertion  I  was  worn  to  a  shadow.  Ai«t. 

Locke,  Ch.  V,  61. 
Arise,    and  help   us  thou  I   |   For  here  between  the  man  amd  beast 

we  die.     Com.  of  Arth.  ,  1.  45. 
Between  the  doctor  and  the  housekeeper  it  may  be  easily  sappoaed 

that  Dolf  had  a  busy  life  of  it.     Dolf  Hetl.,  108. 

Note.  Such  a  sentence  as  What  with  hunger  ofid  cM^  Ifdt  vmy 
miserable  is  probably  due  to  the  blending  of  two  others :  What  tottt 
hunger  and  what  with  cold,  I  felt  very  mieerahle^  and  WM,' kum^ 
and  cold ,  /  felt  very  miserable, 

23.  The  second  group  of  the  conjunctives  mentioned  in  21  are 
used  in  enumerating  a  series  of  phenomena  or  states  belonging  only 
to  different  epochs  or  aspects  of  the  matter  described. 


»)    MftTZN.,  Ill,  864. 
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Mi  an9  imm  . .  (ond)  «#  another  Hme.  At  ons  time  I  thought  she  wm 
a  story-teller,  and  at  anothir  time  that  she  was  the  pink  of  tmth. 
Bleak  Housb,  Ch.  XXX,  255. 
Om  tint  it  would  be  obseqnionsly ,  'Missy**;  at  anothir  familiarity 
seemed  to  command  an  occasional  *Hy  dear".  Paul  Chiswick, 
In  the  Laud  of  Dreams,  Cb.  U. 

Jit  times  . .  at  times  is  unfrequent  and  confined  to  poetical  language. 

At  times  the  summit  of  the  high  city  flashed,  |  At  times  the  spires 
and  turrets  half-way  down  |  Pricked  through  the  mist,  at  times 
the  great  gate  |  Only,  that  open*d  on  the  field  below,  |  Anon^ 
the  whole  fair  city  had  disappeared.  Oar.  and  Ltn.,  L  189 — 198. 

How  . .  (and)  now  is  the  commonest  of  the  coi^junctives  belonging 
to  this  group.  Only  in  the  higher  literary  language  do  we  sometimes 
find  the  second  now  replaced  by  {and)  ancn.  Then  (again)  and  (the) 
ne,rt  moment,  and  similar  expressions  are  unflrequent  in  this  place. 

i.  The  figure  itself  fluctuated  in  its  distinctness:  being  now  a  thing 
with  one  arm,  now  with  one  leg,  now  with  twenty  legs,  now 
a  pair  of  legs  without  a  head,  now  a  head  without  a  body. 
CuRisTM.  Cab.,  II,  28. 

ii.  His  Excellency  began  drinking  wine  forthwith  and  gazing  round 
upon  the  company,  note  with  the  most  wonderful  frowns,  and 
anon  with  the  blandest  smiles.     Pbnd.,  II,  Cu.  I,  13. 

iii.  Onward  we  go  along  our  toilsome  way ,  now  through  miles  of  almost 
virgin  forests,  then  between  immense  fields  of  com.     Times. 

iv.  J^ow  I  suspected  that  she  was  very  cunning;  iMxt  moment  I  believed 
her  honest  Welsh  heart  to  be  perfectly  innocent  and  simple. 
Bleak  House,  Oh.  XXX,  255. 

Sometimes . .  (and)  sometimes  is  hardly  less  common  than  now . .  (and) 
now.  The  second  sometimes  is  not  unft'equently  replaced  by  then 
(af/ain)f  at  other  times. 

i.       Torrents    and    rivulets    come   leaping   down    their  sides;  sometimes 
shining   in   the  light  like   silver,  and  sometimes  darkened  by  the 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  precipices.     Parley. 
His    slowness   was   attributed    sometimee  to  native  bashfulness,  and 

someiirties  to  his  fear  of  offending  his  uncle.     Vic,  Ch.  XVI, 
Sometimes   people  new  to  the  business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge,  and 
sometimes  Marley.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  8. 

ii.  Sometimes  be  used  to  tell  us  of  his  expeditions  through  the  woods 
and  fields  round  his  home,  and  then  he  would  describe  the 
curious  animals  and  birds  he  saw.    Old  Chap. 

25* 
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Sovnetimes   he  would   get  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  her, 

and  then  J  in  a  twinkling ,  she  would  be  half  a  mile  off.     Stobm- 

Ship. 
iii.    Sometimei   Esmond    would    think    there    was   hope.     Then  again  he 

would  be  plagued  with  despair.    Henry  Esm.,  in,  Ch.  Ill,  829. 
iv.     Sometimes   he    gained    a   little  money  as  a  physician;  at  aOier  times 

their   dependence    was    on    gifts   brought    by   the  Scottish  lady. 

DoM.  Stob.,  a,  Pt.  IV,  57. 

Whiles  . .  (and)  whi/es  occurs  only  in  poetry  and  is  rare. 

Long  time  he  pondered  what  were  best  to  do;  |  And  whiies  he 
thought  that  he  would  send  her  forth  |  To  wed  some  king  far 
in  the  snowy  north ,  And  tohiles  that  by  great  gifts  of  goods 
and  gold  |  Some  lying  prophet  might  be  bought  and  sold. 
Eabthly  Pab.,  The  Doom  of  King  Acbis.,  62a. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ADVERSATIVE  CO-ORDINATION. 

1.  Adversative  co-ordination  is  of  four  kinds: 

a)  contrasting,  i.  e.  when  one  member  marks  a  contrast  to 
the  other; 

The  Commons  passed  the  bill,  but  the  Lords  threw  it  out 

b)  substitutive,  i.  e.  when  the  second  member  contains  that 
which  is  substituted  for  what  is  denied  in  the  first; 

He  is  Dot  mj  cousin,  but  my  nephew. 

c)  arresti  ve,  i.  e.  when  the  second  member  denotes  the  opposite 
of  the  consequence  or  conclusion  expected  from  the  first; 

He  tried  bard,  bnt  he  did  not  succeed.     N.  £.  Gr.,  §  817. 

d)  alternative,  i.  e.  when  the  taking  or  choosing  of  what 
is  f'xpressed  by  one  member  involves  the  rejection  of  what  is  denoted 

by  the  otherfs). 

Oar  competitors    lacked    either   the  strength  or  the  intelligence  to 
make  the  most  of  our  blunders.     Times. 

Arrestive  co-ordination  may  also  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
causal  co-ordination.    (Ch.  XIl,  7) 

In  sub-ordination  arrestive  sentences  answer  partly  to  clauses  of 
concession ,  partly  to  clauses  of  exception. 

2.  Contrasting  adversative  co  ordination  is  not  always  indicated 

by  ;i  conjunctive. 

Life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think ,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feeL 
HoR.  Walpolb. 

3.  In  most  cases,  however,  some  conjunctive  is  placed  between 
the  members,  namely  the  conjunction  but,  or  the  conjunctive  adverbs 
and  adverbial  expressions  conversely ,  in  exchange ,  in  revenge,  on  t?ie 
contrary,  contrariwise  and  on  the  other  hand. 
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But  requires  no  comment  or  illustration. 

Conwenely  is  especially  met  with  in  the  language  of  demonstrationy 
or  scientific  exposition. 

Comvendy^  if  the  two  angles  ABC,  ADD,  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  ABy  make  up  together  two  right  angles,  then  CB  and  BD 
form  one  continned  right  line  CD.     Hnrox  ^y. 

In  exchange  is  comparatively  rare. 

We  were  often  many  months  without  receiring  letters  or  seeing 
any  cirilised  people  but  ourselves.  In  exchamge^  we  had  the 
interest  of  being  about  the  last  voyagers,  I  suppose,  to  whom 
it  would  be  possible  to  meet  with  people  who  knew  nothing  of 
fire-arms.     HrxL.y  Lkct.  axd  Ess.,  Autob.,  9a. 

In  rewenge  is  still  to  be  looked  on  as  an  alien. 

If  DO  Dame  of  primary  importaDce  comes  into  the  latest  volume  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Natiooal  Biography  there  are,  m  revemgt^  some 
quaiot  aDd  eccentric  beiogs  whose  li?es  constitute  delightful 
reading.     Not.  and  Quer. 

MaDy  will  Dot  eveD  admit  the  illuminatiDg  power  of  his  flashing 
intelligence.  In  revenge  he  has  secured  for  himself  in  these  last 
years  the  doubtful ,  but  obtrusive  honour  of  a  whole  school  of 
imitators.     Times. 

On  the  contrary t  properly  substitutive,  is  used  interchangeably 
with  on  the  other  hand  by  the  best  writers.  See  also  the  quotations 
in;CH.  VIU,  64,  c. 

Wales  is  divided  into  North- Wales  and  South- Wales.  The  principal 
mountains  are  in  the  former.  In  South- Wales,  on  the  conirory^ 
the  valleys  are  broader,  more  fertile,  and  full  of  towns  and 
villages.     Parley  (GUnth.,  Leerb.). 

Contrariwise  is  of  a  similar  uncertain  meaning.    (5.) 

So  contrariwise  in  a  very  backward  spring,  the  flowers  blow  late. 
Warder  *). 

Thus  we  say  'It  is  I  who  am  in  fault**,  though  the  sentenee 
really  means  ''It  (the  person)  who  is  in  fault,  is  I**.  This  also 
is  a  case  of  attraction.  Contrariwise  the  predicative  pronoun  it 
sometimes  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relative.  It  is  usual  to 
say  ''It  is  I  who  did  it**,  but  ''It  is  me  whom  he  fears.'* 
Mas.,  §  470. 


')     Murray;    *)  ib. .  i.  v.  contraritcise,  1. 
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On  ihe  oiher  hand.  Miss  Raeburn's  dress  was  a  cheerful  red,  verging 
on  crimson.  Lady  Winterbonrne ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dressed 
in  severe  black.     Mabc,  I,  163. 

4.  Also  in  the  case  of  iubiiiiuiiwe  adversative  co-ordination  the 
two  members  are  not  seldom  in  juxtaposition  without  any  link- 
word. 

It   is  not  I  who  have  lost  the  Athenians;  it  is  the  Athenians  who 

have  lost  me.    Lewes,  Hist.  Puilos. ,  86. 
He    was   condemned    to  undergo    the  world*s  harsh  judgment:  not 

for  the  fault  —  for  its  atonement     Oao.  of  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  1, 6. 
It's    not   the  dying  for  a  faith  that's  so  hard  —  it's  the  living  up 

to  it  that  is  difficult     Henry  £sm.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  55. 

5.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  members  are  united  by  the 
conjunction  but^  or  the  coi^'unctive  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions 
on  the  contrary  J  co^itrariwiae  ^  rather  j  so  much  as. 

But,  the  commonest  conjunctive,  requires  no  comment  or  illustration. 

On  the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  letter  of  the  Parisian 
great  lady  did  not  by  any  means  advance  Mrs.  Becky's  interests 
with  her  admirable,  her  respectable  relative.  On  the  contrary ^ 
tho  fary  of  the  old  spinster  was  beyond  bounds.  Van.  Faik,  I, 
Ch.  XXXIV,  380. 

Contrariwise.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that,  by  skilful 
discipline,  children  may  be  made  altogether  what  they  should 
be.  Contrariwise  J  we  are  satisfied  that,  though  imperfections 
of  nature  may  be  diminished,  they  cannot  be  removed  by  it 
Spenc. ,  Educ. ,  Ch.  Ill,  71a. 
This  request  was  never  before  made  by  other  lords;  but,  contra^ 
riwise ,  they  were  humble  suitors.     Davies  *). 

Rather  becomes  a  kind  of  coi\junctive,  when  the  clause  suggested 

by  this  comparative  is  suppressed. 

The  old  man  is  no  coward;  rather  he  is  a  man  of  high  spirit. 
Times.  (=  rather  than  a  coward^  he  is  a  man  of  high  spirit) 

So  nwch  as  appears  as  a  conjunctive  only  from  so  much  being 
separated  from  the  word-group  it  modifies.    (Ch.  XVII,  126,  v.) 

Now  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  anything  he  might  be  able  to  do 
for  us,  80  jnuch  as  for  his  kind  way,  that  this  was  quite  delightful. 
Cbristm.  Car.,  IV,  89. 

')    Wemt. 
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(He)  was  a  wise  man  as  distinct  from  a  philosopher,  one  who 
loves  wisdom  not  for  its  own  sake,  8o  much  as  for  the  sake  of 
its  uses.    Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  43. 

His  talk  was  not  witty,  so  much  as  charmiDg  Henry  Esm.,  II, 
Ch.  XI,  242. 

Compare  these  quotations  with: 

The  room  gave  the  impression  not  so  much  of  a  big  room  €ls  of 
several  small  rooms  ran  into  one.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XV. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  mere  fact  that  her  youth  was  past,  but 
the  peculiarly  cruel  manner  in  which  it  had  been  taken  from  her. 
Bellamy,  Miss  Ludington's  Sister,  Ch.  I,  5. 

8.  The  greatest  variety  of  adversative  conjunctives  is  found  in 
arrBsti¥e  co-ordination.    As  such  we  find: 

a)    the  corgunction  but] 

h)  the  conjunctive  adverbs  howbeitt  however,  howsoever^  meantime^ 
meanwhile  t  nath{e)le88,  naihemore,  nevertheless,  notwit?i8tanding,  sHllf 
though  f  yet; 

c)  the  conjunctive  adverbial  expressions  after  all,  all  (jusi)  the 
same  J  at  the  same  time,  for  (with)  all  that  (this),  in  the  meantime 
(meanwhile),  none  the  less  (not  the  less),  not  the  more. 

7.    Bui  is  the  commonest  of  the  above  conjunctives. 

a)  It  is  frequently  found  along  with  the  other  copjunctives  of 
this  group. 

''It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  great 
folks*' ,  said  Arthur.  —  **  But  far  all  that,  sir,  I  should  belong  to  a 
better  club  or  two/*  the  uncle  answered.  Pekd.,  II ,  Ch.  XXIV,  263. 

It  was  not  quite  convenient,  but  nevertheless  George  gave  him  a 
considerable  present  instalment  in  bank-notes  from  his  pocket- 
book.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  264. 

You  are  rather  earlier  than  I  expected,  but  I  am  glad  tiiat  you 
came  early,  all  tlie  same.     Punch. 

b)  But  sometimes  introduces  a  sentence  expressing  emphatically 
that  the  speaker  holds  a  dififerent  opinion  from  what  his  interlocutor 
assumes.  The  Dutch  has  some  such  phrase  as  Nu,  of  er;  or  Nu, 
o  f  i  k ,  etc. 

HoR.  —  There's  no  oflfence,  mylord !  Haul.  —  Tee,  by  St. 
Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio,  and  much  offence  too.  Hamu, 
I,  V,  136. 
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Ab8.   —   Why,   joa   woD*t   fight  him,  will  jon  Boh?    Acres  — 

Egad,  but  I  wiU.    Rii^.,  IV,  1. 
Sir  Luc.  —  WeU,  hut  my  little  girl,  have  yon  got  nothing  for 

me?    Lucy.  —  Yes,  Ina  I  have.    Riv.,  11,  2. 
''Indeed,    Fanny,    we   will    do   no   such  thing*',   says  Lady  Jane. 

'Indeed,  Imi   we  will  though!**  shrieked  oat  Lady  Dmm.    Sam. 

TiTM.,  Ch.  Ill,  28. 
Why,    Ma*am,    I   can*t   say,    hut  the   admiral   is  not  my  friend's 

father?  —   'Not  his  father?    ^<  he  is,   I  tell  yon,    and  Vm 

never  wrong.**     ib.,  Ch.  Ill,  28. 

c)  But  is  often  followed  by  then  in  the  sense  of  it  s?iould  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  After  but  then 
we  sometimes  find  but  then  again. 

In  the  course  of  their  lives  they  had  seen  but  few  persons,  except 
old  Portman  and  the  Major,  and  Mr.  Pen,  who  was  a  genius, 
to  be  sure;  but  thm  your  geniuses  are  somewhat  flat  and  moody. 
Pbnd.,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  230. 

She  never  believed  but  that  the  girl  had  taken  away  some  of  it, 
but  then  women  are  so  suspicious  upon  these  matters,  ib.,  II, 
Ch.  XVI,  173. 

It  is  true  I  am  not  rich  —  but  then  I  do  not  want  to  be  rich. 
SoRR.  OP  Sat.,  II,  Ch.  XXIX,  114. 

A  young,  strong,  personable  lover  was  better  than  an  old  one; 
but  then  the  old  man  had  wealth  and  position,  and  the  young 
one  had  nothing  but  his  head  and  his  hands.  But  then,  again, 
the  old  man  had  not  declared  himself.  M.  £.  Francis,  The 
Manor  Farm,  Ch.  XI. 

8.    The  following  conjunctive  adverbs  deserve  some  comment: 
Howbeit  is   a  full  clause  hardened  into  an  adverb.    It  is  common 

t  nough  in  Early  Mod.  English ,  but  is  now  used  only  as  an  archaism. 

.Ch.  XVII,  92.) 

Howbeit  this  proposition  of  his  did  somewhat  trouble  them.    Rich. 

Hooker  ^). 
He  prayed  him  that  he  might  be  with  him.     Howbeit  Jesus  suffered 

him  not.     Mark,  V,  18. 

Howsoever  is  an  earlier  form  than  howewr^  but  has  been  superseded 
hy  the  latter.  In  the  vulj?ar  language  it  survives  in  the  forms  of 
howsiunever  and  howsomdever.    (Storm,  780.) 

[  will  drink  with  thee  howsoever,     Beaum.  and  Flctch.  '). 

')     Earle,  Phil..  §  544;    »)    MftTzsr.,  Ill,  384. 
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Howaotfiever  ^   it   was   soon    seen   as   we'd   got  a  new  parish'Der  as 
know'd  the  rights  and  customs  o*  things.  Sil.  Mask.,  Ch.  VI,  42. 
Howaomever  the  poor  lad  got  sickly  and  died.     ib. 
Howsamdever  I  object  nothing  to  Capt.  Cleveland.  Dial,  op  Crayek  ^). 

Keaniime,  meanwhile  and  the  expressions  in  ihe  meantime  and  in  the 
meanwiiile  are  less  frequently  found  to  mark  opposition  than  their 
Dutch  equivalent  ondertusschen. 

Everybody  who  saw  Lady  Clavering^s  reception  rooms  was  forced 
to  confess  that  they  were  most  elegant.  Poor  Lady  Clayering, 
meanwhile,  knew  little  regarding  these  things.  Pend.,  I, 
Ch.  XXX Vn,  397. 

The  door  was  shut  on  Cos*s  venerable  red  rose:  and  he  went 
downstairs  mattering  threats  at  the  indignity  offered  to  him. 
In  the  meantime  the  reader,  more  lucky  than  Captain  Gostigan, 
will  have  the  privilege  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  secret 
which  was  withheld  from  that  officer.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XX VU!,  SIX. 

The  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  The  gaolers,  in  the  fiMOfi- 
time^  held  lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the 
frantic  struggles  of  their  victims.     Clivb,  5I4a. 

Kaih(e)/e8s  and  its  variant  not  the  /ess  are  now  used  only  archaically. 

''Friends/*  said  the  Chief,  looking  round,  ''the  old  man  is  but  a 
Jew,  natheless  his  grief  touches  me."   Ivanhob,  Ch.  XXXIII,  339. 

And  I  went  back  to  Norway  to  my  kin  |  Long  ere  this  beard  ye 
see  did  first  begin  |  To  shade  my  mouth,  but  nathless  not 
before  |  Among  the  Greeks  I  gathered  some  small  lore.  Eabthly 
Par.,  Prol. ,  4a. 

Wave    after    wave    of   mighty    stream   |   To    the    deep    sea    hath 
gone.       Yet    not    the    lees    \    The    exhaustless    flood    roils    on 
Mrs.  Hemans  '). 

nevertheless  and  none  the  less  have  taken  the  place  of  na^A^^less. 
Both  belong  to  the  higher  literary  style. 

His  face  being  quite  pale,  his  eyes  shining  open,  and  a  great  cut 
on  his  under  lip  bleeding  profusely,  gave  this  young  fellow  a 
fierce  and  ghastly  air.  Nevertheless^  his  intrepid  adversary  prepared 
to  close  for  the  thirteenth  time.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V»  46. 

Your  arguments  are  strong,  nevei-theless  they  do  not  coDTince  me. 
N.  E.  Gr.,  §  409. 

There  is  more  in  a  week  of  life  than  in  a  lively  weekly.  Nem 
the  less  Til  slate  him.    The  Light  that  Failed,  Ch.  IV,  54. 


>)     MilTZN.,  III.  384;     2)  jb.,  m.  382. 
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Nim$  the  U$$  they  oame  to  StoDe  Court  daily.    Mid.,  Ch.  XXXII , 
227. 

KM^mof  and  not  the  moro  are  quite  obsolete  now. 

The  proud  DueiML  |  Enforst  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might.  | 

But    nathemore  would   that   courageous  swayne  |  To  her  yeeld 

passage.    Faxmy  Qubkks,  I,  VIII,  xin  ^). 
But  thou  I    Revisit*st  not  the  eyes, . . .    Tet  not  the  more  \  Cease 

I    to    wonder,    where   the   mnsee   haunt   |   Clear   spring.     Par. 

Lost  ,  III ,  1.  26  >). 

Kotmiihstanding,    His   nephew   left  the   room    without   an  angry  word 
notwithstanding,    Christm.  Car.,  I,  8. 
The  sight  of  him,  notwith$t€md»ng ,  cheered  them.    Tom  Brown. 

On//.    She's  devilish  like  Miss  Cutler  that  I  used  to  meet  at  Dumdum , 

only  fairer.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  27. 
Two    pretty  young  ladies  waited  for  an  answer  which  they  would 

have  bad,  onlif  the  old  lady  began  rattling  on  a  hundred  stories 

about  tbe  thirteen  ladies  above-named.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  II,  24. 
There  were  those  among  them  who  said  he  was  the  house-steward, 

only  be  dined  with  tbe  family.     Pknd.,  I,  Ch.  XXII,  232. 

Sti//  and  /ei  are  often   interchangeable,  like  the  Dutch  nog  and 
toch.    Compare: 

i.      You  still  may  do  very  well.     Fend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVIII,  305. 

Your  arguments  are  weighty;  «fi7/ they  do  not  convince  me.  Webst., 

i.v.  butf  5. 
ii.      If   he   will   stick   to  his   business    he  may  do  well  yet,     Pend.,  I, 

Ch.  XXVIII,  302. 

But   for   still  in   the   sense   of  it  must  be  admitted  ^  there  is  no 
detujing ,  this  does  not  alter  the  factj  etc.,  we  never  find  yet. 

The  mere  accamulation  of  facts  should  not  be  the  aim  of  education, 
but  ftiU  some  facts  there  must  be  of  which  to  treat 

We  are  bound,  on  tbe  authority  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  state  that 
Mr.  Tapman*8  mode  of  proceeding  evinced  far  more  of  prudence 
and  deliberation  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Winkle.  SHU^  this 
by  no  means  detracts  from  the  great  authority  of  the  latter 
gentleman  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  field.  Pickw.,  Ch.  IX. 

Mr.  MeesoD  would,  no  doubt,  make  a  hard  bargain;  but  still ^  if 
she    woald    consent   to    bind    herself  for   a  sufficient  number  of 


»      MJiTZ.,  III.  382. 
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years   at   a   snfficiently    low  salary,  he  would  probably  advanee 
her  a  hundred  pounds.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  33. 

Conversely  still  cannot  be  used  in  contracted  sentences.     Thus  it 
could  not  replace  yet  in 

I  have  heard,  Sir  William  Thomhill   represented    as  one  of  the 
most  generous,  i/et  whimsical  men  in  the  kingdom.     Vic. 

Sometimes  still  and  yet  occur  together,  occasionally  even  after  a 
clause  opening  with  though. 

They  sent  him  for  troops  only  the  sweepings  of  the  gallows,   Tei, 

still  he  persisted.     Olive,  509a. 
But   though  the  good  woman  had  to  stoop  to  those  humble  means 

of   subsistence,    t/et   she   still   kept  up  a  feeling  of  family  pride. 

DoLF  Heyl. 

Though  is  only  met  with  in  colloquial  style. 

She  really  carries  on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a  feigned 
name    though,  till  she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him.     Riv.,  I,  2. 

9.  Also   the  adverbial   expressions  mentioned   in  6,  c,   require 

little  comment. 

After  all  blends  an  idea  of  time  with  one  of  opposition. 

The  Roman  occupation  was,  after  aU^  very  superficial.  FRUMANy 
Norman  Conquest  ^). 

All  (just)  the  same  is  very  common  in  colloquial  language. 

I  like  to  see  men  get  mellow  and  good-natured  over  a  bottle  of 
claret.  All  the  same  there's  nothing  so  positively  disgosting  as 
a  man  who  has  had  too  much.     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Cm.  X,  188. 

But  if  I  had  not  had  that  hope ,  I  would  have  married  him  /Mf 
•  the  same.    Bleak  House,  Ch.  LX,  506. 

For  (with)  all  that  (this).    For  all  that^  I  have  contrived  to  give  some 
thought  to  my  mother-tongue.     F.  Hall  ,  Mod.  Engl.  •). 

But ,   with  all  this ,  the  place  undoubtedly  possesses  some  of  the 

attributes  of  paradise.     Etern.  Wom.  Ch.  XII. 
Yet  with  all  this^  Carlos  is  a  noble  tragedy.  Carl.,  Life  op  SoaiLL.,  II,  108. 

10.  0  b  s.    In  the  prior  sentence  of  a  compound  with  arrestive  co-ordi- 

nation   we    often   find  certain  modal  adverbial  a^junots,  snoh 


>)    Murray,  i.  v.  after,  10;    J)   ib.  i.  v.  for,  28. 
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ofrtom/y,  ind$id  (Ch.  VIII,  70)  *  i^  i*  true^  all  of  them  answeriDg 
to  the  Dutch  wel  or  weliswaar. 

CertaMy  we  have  no  gold  mines  in  England,  nor  do  we  find  any 
silver  worth  speaking  of;  but  other  metals  are  so  abundant^ 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  maj  reckon  our  country  very  rich  in 
minerals.    Gunth.,  Lbkrb. 

The  spirit,  indeed ^  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Matth.,  XXVI,  41. 

A  part  of  the  money  he  borrowed,  it  it  true^  from  a  brother 
butler ,  but  the  chief  part  he  paid  down.  Van.  Fair  ,  II ,  Ch.  II  ,  12. 

11.  Alternaii¥B  adversative  co-ordination  is  effected 
a)    by  the  conjunction  (yr\ 

h)    by  the  conjunctive  adverbs  else  and  otherwise. 

12.  The  members  united  by  or  form  a  strong  or  a  weak  alternative. 
(Ch.  VII,  3). 

i.     Is  he  innocent  or  is  he  guilty.    Onions,  Advanc.  Engl.  Stnt. ,  §14. 

Which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niece  or  the  aunt?    Riv.,  Ill,  1. 
ii.     Give  me  two  or  three  nails.     N.  £.  Gr.,  §  415. 

Is  he  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man?    ib. ,  §  505. 

13.  (0    Strong  alternatives   are   often    preceded    by   the   adverb 
either. 

They  who  have  no  real  feeling  always  pitch  their  expressions  either 

too  high,  or  too  low.     Bain,  Comp.,  145. 
Great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune,  or  a  fool.    Lovb 

FOR  Love,  I,  2. 
Either   curiosity  or  surprise,  or  some  more  hidden  motive  held  my 

wife  and  daughters  to  their  seats.     Vic. 
It   was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle  was  rightful  king. 

Hist.,  II,  Ch.  V,  156. 

A  redundant  either  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  second  member. 

If  John  had  said  so ,  or  William  either ,  I  could  believe  it.  Murray, 
i,  V.  either  J  5. 

Note.     Only  in  poetry  do  we  meet  with  w.,or. 

Approach    me   as   you    are  |   Or   one,  or  all   in  your  acoustom*d 

forms.     Manpr.,  I,  1. 
And    here    and    there    on    lattice    edges    lay   |   Or    book  or  lute. 

Princ.  ,  II ,  1. 16. 
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The    Early  Modern  English  use  of  either  as  a  conjnnctioii  is  now 
qnite  obsolete. 

Either  bow  canst  tbou  say  to  tby  brother,  Brother  [etc.].  LuKX,  VI ,  42. 

h)  Negativing  an  alternative  of  course  amounts  to  negativing  the 
two  members.  Consequently  negative  alternative  co-ordiDation  is 
equivalent  to  negative  copulative  co-ordination,  and  in  many  cases 
interchangeable  with  it.  Thus:  He  has  not  eiiher  reUUiona  or 
friends  =  He  has  neither  relations  nor  friends.    (Ch.  X,  10,  rv.) 

Similarly  or  and  and  are  sometimes  interchangeable.  Thus  or 
could  replace  and  in 

It  was  not  a  mere  visionary  and  idler.     Bulw.,  Bienzi. 

Every  fellow  has   some   cupboard   in    his   house,    which  he  would 

not  like  yon  and  me  to  peep  into.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  71. 
You   are  not  to  think,  my  dearest  Esther,  that  I  fail  to  see  what 

you  see,  and  fear  what  you  fear.    Bleak  House,  Ch.  LX,  506. 

Also  when  two  matters  mentioned  in  an  alternative  are  compared 
with  a  third,  alternative  co-ordination  approaches  to  copulative  co- 
ordination ,  insomuch  that  either  . .  or  becomes  almost  exchangeable 
for  both  . .  and. 

Freedom   was   wanting,   a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  eiiher  capital  or 

skill »). 
Elizabeth    preserved    as    steady    a    silence    as   either  Mrs.  Hurst  or 

Miss  Bingley.     Pride  and  Pbej.,  Ch.  XVIII,  106. 
An  old  bachelor  is  far  more  happy  than  eitJier  a  bad  husband  or  a 

bad  wife.     How  to  be  Happy,  Ch.  II,  27. 

c)    Or  is  often  found  before  a  rectifying  statement 

I  became  attached ,  or  fancied  I  was  attached  to  a  woman  of  a 
much  lower  degree  and  a  greater  age  than  my  own.  Pend.,  U, 
Ch.  XX,  215. 

In  this  case  it  is  often  followed  by  rather  or  at  leasts  by  the 
latter,  when  the  rectification  is  intended  as  a  qualification  of  the 
idea  rectified. 

He  gave  much  money  to  the  poor,  or  rather  to  those  who  pretended 

to  be  poor. 
His  remarks  did  not  vex  her;  or,  at  least,  she  showed  no  vexation. 

Ships,  I,  Ch,  VII,  29. 


1)    Schmidt,  §  450. 


^t  lea8t  is  often  used  without  or. 

He  is  verj  poor,  at  UtM  ho  bu  not  the  whereiritfuJ  to  bay 
proper  clotbas  for  his  wifc  und  fiunily. 

In  colloquial  hnguagti  the  u»e  of  at  Uast  is  ezteaded  to  rectifl- 
cationa  intended  to  annul  a  previous  statement,  or  to  such  as  are 
superior  to  a.  previous  statenaent.     Sror.,  StOT).,  8,  226. 

We  can't  aimply  exiat,  and  ignore  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world 
aronnd  na  —  at  Ittut  we  can',  for  it  ia  jut  what  we  an  doing. 
L.  B.  Walpohd,  STAT-AT-HOtna,  Cr.  I. 

I  got  him  to  bring  me  over  here  this  morning  in  his  carriage;  at 
Iteut  not  his  own  carriage,  for  we  had  a  break-down  in  the  night, 
bat  one  we  hired  instead.    Cbus.,  Ch.  XLIV,  Si3a. 

Do  yon  mind  telling  me  why  yoa  are  so  tremendoaaly  aariona  to 
baTs  me  come  ont  tbie  very  minnte  ?  —  111  tell  yon  —  at  /Muf 
I  don't  know  that  I  can ;  wait  till  we  are  ontside.  Mab.  CuwvoBn, 
Adah  Jobkst.  Son.,  Cb.  SL 

I  came  here  hoping  to  see  700.  I  want  to  talk  aeiionaly  to  yon. 
At  leatt  —  I'm  not  snre.  I  want  to  talk  serioosly  to  somebody , 
and  yon're  ihe  moat  lerions  person  I  know,  Katb.  Lacd.,  I, 
Ch.  XII,  220. 

I  believe  —  at  boat  I  know  —  that  he  was  not  rich.  Bluk 
House,  Cb.  XVH,  147. 

d)  Sometimes  the  second  statement  expresses  what  would  be 
the  result ,  if  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  were  not  to  be  fulfilled. 

This  mast  be  distinctly  anderstood,  or  nothing  wonderfnl  can  oome 
of  the  story  I  am  goiag  to  relate.     Cbbistm.  Car.,  I. 

A  coDBiderable  latitade  mast  be  allowed  in  the  disensaion  of  pablio 
affuirs ,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be  of  no  benefit  to 
society  '). 

ei  When  or  connects  two  clauses,  the  first  of  these  is  always 
introduced  by  the  conjunction  whether;  the  second  only  when  it  is 
full.     (Ch.  XIV.  4,  b;  Ch.  XVII,  97.) 

14.  Weak  or  is  ft^queotly  found  before  what  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  first  mensber.    N.  B.  Qb.,  §  416. 

Tonng  Johoson  bad  the  misfortnne  to  be  mnch  afl)ioted  with  the 
BCrofnla  or  king's  evil.    Boswoktb,  Lin  or  Jobnsok. 


■)     SCUHIPT,  §  451. 
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Sometimes  the  second  name  is  explanatory.  N.  E.  Gb.,  §  415. 
See  also  Ch.  IV,  5. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet's  Corner,  which  occupies  an  end  of 
the  transepts,  or  cross  aisles  of  the  Abbey.  Sketch-book,  West- 
minster Abbey. 

15.    Else  and  otherwise  are  found: 

a)  at  the  head  of  a  statement  expressing  what  would  be  the 
result  if  the  matter  contained  in  the  previous  statement  were  not 
to  be  fulfilled. 

i.       ''Have  yon  brought  any  venison ,  Jacob?"  said  Benjamin,  grinning, 
^'else,    I  reckon,    you'll  not  be  over  welcome."     Childr.  op  the 
New  For.,  Ch.  II,  14. 
ii.     We    must  make  haste ,  otherwise  we  shall  be  too  late.     N.  E.  Gr.  , 
§  420. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  central  controlling  body,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  effective  combination,  and  there  must  be  a 
reduction  of  separate  stuffs  and  plants  of  various  kinds ,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  considerable  economies.     Times. 

All  Mss.  must  be  accompanied  by  stamps,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  returned.     Pall  Mall  Mag. 

b)  at  the  head  of  a  statement  containing  a  conclusion  that  would 
be  unavoidable,  if  the  assertion  expressed  by  the  previous  statement 
were  to  be  rejected. 

But   this    is    what    the   country    wants.     Else  there  would  be  no 

meaning   in    political  unions  or  any  other  movement  that  knows 

what  it  is  about    Mid.,  Ch.  XLVI,  340. 
In    a   falling   stone   there   is    not   the    ''stone**    and    thing    called 

''motion**;   otherwise   there   would  be  also  another   thing   called 

"rest**.    Lewes,  Hist,  op  Philos. ,  75. 

A  further  development  of  this  meaning  of  else  is  that  of  if  it  is 
not  believed  ,  which  is  now  rare  or  dialectical.  Otherwise  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense. 

St   Peter  being  the  greater  apostle,  ask  the  Pope  dse.  PsBKiirs  ^). 

16.  Else  and  otherwise  are  more  dignified  than  or>  They  are 
often  combined  with  this  conjunction. 

Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.  EukTS, 
St.  Agnes,  XII. 


1)    Murray,  i.  v.  eUe»  4c. 
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So   if  yoa  fiinky  yoa  just  come  along  and  hide,  or  else  they*!! 
catch  you  and  toss  yoa.    Tom  Brown,  I,  Ch.  VI,  123. 

Or  else  is  alao  found  to  introduce  a  pure  alternative.    Murray, 
i.  V.  etee,  4,  b. 

They  go  to  some  of  the  swe!!  clubs,  or  else  to  some  grand  dinner 
party.    Pknd.,  I,  Ch.  XXIX,  814. 


PouTSMA ,  A  Grammar  of  Laie  Modem  English.  II.  26 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CAUSAL  CO-ORDINATION. 

1.  The  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  its  various  forms,  may 
be  expressed  in  two  ways  by  co-ordinate  sentences: 

a)  the  cause,  the  reason,  the  ground,  the  purpose,  the 
condition  or  the  concession  is  mentioned  first,  then  the  fact, 
the  action  resulting  from  a  resolution,  the  conclusion, 
the  means,  the  contingent  effect  or  the  effect  not 
realized. 

In  this  case  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  mostly  expressed 
by  conjunctive  adverbs  or  by  conjunctive  adverbial  expressions. 

b)  the  fact,  the  action  resulting  from  a  resolution  or 
the  conclusion  is  mentioned  first,  then  the  cause,  the  reason 
or  the  ground. 

In  this  case  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  mostly  expressed 
by  the  conjunction  for. 

The  other  forms  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ,  when 
mentioned  in  this  order  of  succession,  cannot  be  expressed  by  co- 
ordinate sentences, 

2.  The  conjunctive  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions  available 
in  expressing  the  relations  of  cause-fact,  reason-act  result- 
ing from  a  resolution,  ground-conclusion  and  purpose- 
means  are  chiefly 

a)  accordingly  J  consequently,  hence,  so,  then,  thence,  therefore , 
thus; 

b)  by  consequence,  in  consequence; 

c)  owing  to  these  circumstances,  for  thi8( reason),  on  this  ground , 
for  thisipurpose) ,  and  further  word-groups  in  which  an  appropriate 
preposition  is  followed  by  this  +  (pro)noun  suggested  by  the  context- 
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3.  Most  of  the  conjunctives  mentioned  under  a)  and  b)  are  rather 
vague  in  meaning  and  are  used  for  two  or  more  of  the  four  relations 
mentioned  above,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  these  relations 
are  not  easily  distinguished  by  the  speech-making  community. 

Thus  the  conjunctive  adverb  therefore  is  used  in  four  functions: 
it  is  found  after  the  sentence  expressing: 

a  cause.     The  factory  was  burnt  down  last  night;  therefort mtjxj 
workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

a  reason.  Many  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  recent  fire;  therefore  funds  will  be  raised  to  support  them. 

a    ground.     Ho  is  my  brother's  son ,  therefore  be  is  my  nephew. 

a  purpose.  He  wanted  to  engage  a  first-rate  governess ;  iherefwe 
be  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  Times. 

Here  follow  some  comments  on  each  of  the  above  coi^unctives. 
For  illustrative  quotations  see  also  Ch.  VIII,  64,  ff. 

Accordingly  is  chiefly  used  to  express  that  the  effect  or  inference 
is  what  might  be  expected. 

He  was  absent  when  I  called,  and  I  accordingly  left  my  card.  Webst. 

Consequently   mostly    stands    before    what    is   represented    as   an 

unavoidable  consequence. 

The  papers  were  not  ready,  and  consequently  could  not  be  signed. 
Webst.,  i.  v.  accordingly. 

His  Excellency  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley  died  of  yellow  fever  at 
Coventry  Island  six  weeks  before  the  demise  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Pitt.  The  estate ,  consequently ,  devolved  upon  the  present  Sir 
Rawdon  Crawley,  Bart.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  372. 

Hence  is  chiefly  found  in  the  language  of  demonstration  to  intro- 
•luce  an  inference,  but  it  is  also  used  in  describing  the  consequence 
•  f  a  fact.    It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  redundant  from. 

God  must  be  Self-existent;  for  to  conceive  Being  as  incipient  is 
impossible.  Nothing  can  be  produced  from  Nothing.  Whence 
therefore  was  Being  produced?  From  itself?  No;  for  then  it 
must  have  been  already  in  existence  to  produce  itself;  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  produced  from  nothing.  Hence  the  primary 
law:  Being  is  self-existent  If  self-existent  consequently  eternal. 
Lewes,  Hist.  Philos. ,  62. 

It  is  80  with  men  generally ,  and  hence  we  assume  it  to  be  so  with 

VOU.      MUERAY. 

26* 
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Yon  have  falleD  out,  and  hence  your  thoughts  are  sad.  W.  C.  Smith  '). 
From  hence  he  has  heen  accused,  by  historians,  of  avarice.  Goldsm.  ';. 

So  is  the  most  familiar  of  this  group  of  conjunctives.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  found  in  incomplete  sentences. 

i.       There  was  no  one  there,  so  I  went  away.    N.  £.  Gr. ,  §  4d2. 

ii.  In  'two  and  three  make  five*  there  cannot  be  any  logical  subordi- 
nation —  three  being,  indeed,  a  more  important  factor  than 
two  —  although  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  three  as  joined  on  to  the  other  word ,  and  to  subordinated 
to  it.  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  404. 
I  am  not  good  at  descriptions  of  female  beauty,  and  90  shall  not 
attempt  any  particular  delineation  of  Miss  Laura  Bell  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.     Pend. ,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  213. 

Then ,  Dutch  dan,  stands : 

a)  before  an  invitation  (summons)  to  do  that  which  is  represented 
as  a  duty  to  be  performed  on  the  ground  of  the  facts  stated  in  a 
previous  part  of  the  discourse. 

I  am  here,  you  see,  young  and  sound  and  hearty;  then  don*t  let 
us  despair;  I  dare  say  things  will,  somehow  or  other,  turn  out 
for  the  best.     Dolp  Heyl. 

Then   stay    with    us  a   little  space,   |   Our  northern  wars  to  learn. 

MaRM.,    I,    XIV. 

jS)  before  what  is  represented  as  a  conclusion  from  a  series  of 
facts ; 

In  the  old  days  then^  when  the  land  was  called  only  Britain, 
Englishmen  had  not  yet  begun  to  live  in  it.     Fbeeman. 

The  following  are,  then^  the  chief  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
in  Early  ME..  N.  E.  Gr.,  §  1071. 

7)  before  a  conclusion  which  the  speaker  makes  from  the  words 
of  his  interlocutor. 

''I  told  uncle  we  might  drop  into  the  Eldorado,  after  dinner/*  — 
''They  did  go  there  then^     PrscH. 

Thence  occurs  but  rarely.  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  hence^ 
but  is  only  used  in  narrating  past  events. 

A  vast  and  lofty  hall  was  the  groat  audience-chamber  of  the  Moslem 
monarch ,  thence  called  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors.  Wasb,  Irv.  '). 


*)    Murray,  i.  v.  hence,  6;    ')    Foels.-Koch,  g  318. 
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TTi&refdre  in  the  typical  co-ordinative  causal  conjunctive;  it  takes 
the  place  of  so  when  the  use  of  this  word  is  for  some  reason 
inconvenient. 

He  was  considerably  yonnger  aod,  therefore^  mnch  more  pompons 
and  stately  than  Warrington.    Pbnd.,  1,  Cb.  XXX,  817. 

One  or  other  of  these  points  is  incontrorertible ,  the  public  wants 
a  thing ,  dterefore  it  is  supplied  with  it ,  or  the  public  is  supplied 
with  a  thing,  therefore  wants  it.     Skobs,  Pbef.,  12. 

Thus,  Dutch  dus,  is  but  seldom  used  as  a  causal  coi^unctive, 
being  mostly  a  pure  adverb  of  quality  or  degree. 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  had  killed  or  driven  out  all  the  former 
people  save  those  whom  they  kept  as  mere  slaves.  17m$  they 
kept  their  own  language,  their  own  manners  and  their  own 
religion.     Fkeiman. 

His  uncle  had  been  persuaded  by  the  monks  of  Fountain  Abbey 
to  leave  all  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  thu$  poor  Robin 
bad  to  shift  for  himself.    Bob.  Hood.    (6UNTU.y  Hakdb.) 

The  population  of  this  city  in  1881  was  463172,  Naples  being 
thus    the    largest  city  in  Italy.     Cass.  Cycl.,  i.  v.  Naples^  852a. 

By   consequence   is   especially   found  before  what  is  represented  as 

an  inference. 

Lanra  was  on  a  visit  to  the  stately  lady  Rockminster,  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Bareacres,  sister  to  the  late  Lady  Pontyfool,  and 
bif  consequence  a  distant  kinswoman  of  Helen's  Pend. ,  I, 
Cn.  XXV,  269. 

He  was  nephew  to  Mrs.  Thistlewood,  and  bf/  consequence  own 
cousin  to  Miss  Helen,     ib.,  Ch.  VIII,  87. 

//I  consequence  =  consequently. 

Clive  bad  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  army  ,  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Dapleix  was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  restore 
Madras  to  the  Epglish  company.     Clive,  501a. 

Note.     A    frequent    substitute    for    some    of  the    above-mentioned 
conjunctives  is  the  phrase  that  is  why. 

Hut  YOU  cannot  carry  a  clock  about  with  you,  and  yet  you  often 
want  to  know  the  time,  when  you  are  walking  where  there  are 
no  clocks.     ThaVs  whjf  people  have  watches.     GUnth.,  Lelkb. 

4.  Th»'  word-groups  mentioned  in  2  under  o  naturally  have  a 
]  lore  clearly-defined  meaning.  Their  discussion,  however,  belongs 
:  •  the  province  of  the  chapter  about  prepositions.  See  also  Ch.  IX ,  10. 
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5.  Sometimes   the    relation  is  not  expressed  by  any  conjunctive. 
I  am  tired:  I  caDDot  go  any  farther.     N.  E.  Gr. ,  §  483. 

6.  Apart  from  word-groups  containing  a  preposition,  such  as  in 
this  {that)  case,  the  relation  condition  —  contingent  effect 
may  be  expressed  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  then. 

They   might   have    been   more  careful ;  then  the  catastrophe  would , 

perhaps,  Dot  have  occurred. 
Do  you  think  so?     Then  act  accordingly.    Onions,  Advanc,  Engl., 

Synt.,  §  294. 

Sometimes  two  sentences  similarly  related  as  the  above  are  placed 
side  by  side  without  any  conjunctive. 

Go  and  see  for  yourself.  You  will  find  that  I  am  right.  Onions, 
Advanc  Engl.  Synt.  ,  §  294. 

Note.  A  real  effect  of  a  real  cause  is  sometimes  represented  as 
a  contingent  effect. 

''The  boys  in  the  street  whistle  the  tune."  —  "Then  it  is  hardly 
fit  to  be  played  upon  my  piano'*.     Punch. 

7.  When  the  relation  is  that  of  concession  —  effect  not 
realized,  the  two  sentences  may  also  be  considered  to  be  placed 
in  arrestive  adversative  co-ordination.    (Oh.  XI,  6.) 

Your  arguments  are  very  strong ,  nevertheless  they  do  not  convince 
me.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  409. 

8.  The  conjunction  for  is  practically  the  only  .conjunctive  used 
in  connecting  two  sentences  expressive  of  the  relations  fact  — 
cause,  action  resulting  from  a  resolution  —  reason, 
conclusion  —  ground. 

The   brook   was    very    high,  for  a  great  deal  of  water  had  fidlen 

overnight. 
Do  as  you  are  told ,  for  much  depends  on  it.     H.  E.  Or.  ,  109. 
A  great  deal  of  rain  must  have  fallen ,  for  the  brook  is  very  high. 

H.  E.  Gr.,  109. 

Note.  In  poetry  for  is  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  an  imaginary 
statement. 

^0,  brother/'  ask'd  Ambrosius  —  "for  in  sooth  |  These  andeot 
books . .  teem . .  {  With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these.  Holy 
Gkail,  1.  550. 


0,  Bedirere,  for  on  my  bearl  hath  feil'n  | 
not  what  I  am.     Pass,  or  Ahtii, 


ConfiuioD,  till  I  know 


Id  some  connections  the  plini^')  fAe  fu^t  \»  (that)  is  often  used 
by  -way  of  linking  the  two  ytateiiients  toother. 

Tbe  paths  want  veoding.  —  Ves,  tbat'a  the  gaxdener'e  bnlt.     7^ 
fact    u   he   took  to  driukiag  some  moDthe  ago.     OOkth.  ,  Lkkkb. 

9.  In  not  &  few  cases,  however,  the  two  sentences  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition  without  any  conjunctive.  The  Dutch  translation  of 
such  sentences  often  has  immers,  for  which  there  is  not  aspecial 
word  in  English. 

I  am  sare  of  it:  I  saw  it  myielf.    N.  E.  Ob.  $  482. 
I'm   I)egiiiaing   to   thiok   this   viflit  to   town  hu  Dot  bad  at  all  a 
good    effect   apon  joa;  you've  come  back  imabte  to  aettle  down 
to  BDytbing.     Ptnch. 
It  conld  not  really  hare  been  Mamma  in  that  box:  she  has  never 
made  tbe  Bligbtest  reference  to  it.    ib. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


SUBORDINATE  STATEMENTS. 

I.    Subordinate  statements  are  found  in  the  function  of: 

a)  subject.     It  is  not  surprising  that  such  talents  should  win  the  affections 

of  a  girl,     Vic. 

b)  nominal   part   of  the  predicate.    My  belief  is  that  you  are  right. 

Onions,  Advanc.  Engl.  Synt.,  §  12. 

c)  non-prepositional  object.    I  did  not  know  that  he  had  come, 

d)  prepositional  object.  The  preposition  of  the  verb  or  adjective 
on  which  such  a  subor(^nate  statement  depends,  is  mostly  left  out. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  represented  in  the  head-sentence  by  the  anti- 
cipatory it,    (Ch.  in,  39,  ff.) 

That  they  are  what  they  are^  do  not  blame  me.     Christh.  Cab. 
I  am  anxions  that  the  object  of  this  work  should  not  be  misunderstood, 

Tom  Hood,  Engl.  Vers.,  Pref.,  5. 
He    may    depend    on    it   that  he  will  never  again  have  to  go  begging 

for  funds.     Graph. 

e)  attributive  adnominal  adjunct.  The  preposition  which  would 
be  used  before  a  noun  in  the  same  function,  is  regularly  suppressed. 

We  have  no  hope  that  he  will  recover,     Mas.  ,  §  406. 
That  is  no  proof  that  he  did  this,     ib. 

She    bad   no  idea  that  Mr,  Tremavne  could  write  so  poeticcdly.      For 
HIS  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XI,  179. 

The  relation  of  statement  to  the  noun  modified  is  often  that  of 
apposition  of  the  third  kind. 

The    idea  that  I  shall  give  my  consent ^  is  ridicnloiu.     Mas.,  §  404. 
Greater  love  hath   no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  Hfe 
for  his  friends.     John,  XV,  13. 
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f)  adverbial  adjunct.  In  this  case  they  are  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position, which,  together  with  the  conjunction  that,  makes  up  a 
kind  of  conjunctive  word-group.  The  word-group  represents  an 
adverbial  conjunction,  and  the  clause  is ,  therefore,  usually  considered 
to  make  up  with  it  an  adverbial  clause.  Mas.,  §  552,  ff.  Thus  in 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better  in  ihat  you  are  the 
first-born  (As  you  like  it,  I,  1,  42),  and  in  Spare  me  not  for  thai 
I  was  his  father  Edward's  son  (Mab.,  §  552),  the  word-groups  in 
that  and  for  that  might  be  replaced  by  because  without  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  being  materially  changed. 

2.  Subordinate  statements  are  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  as, 
hut  (but  thai,  but  what)    lest,  that,  what.  « 

3.  /Is  is  now  only  met  with  in  vulgar  language  and  in  dialects. 
Murray,  i.  v.  cw,  28;  Storm,  803. 

He  told  us  OB  ''Gosper'  meant  *good  news".  Ad.  Bkdb,  Ch.  II,  18. 
ril    go    ttDd    tell    bis   lordship  as  you're  come.     Ton  may  have  to 

wait   a  bit.     I'm   sure   as  they've  finished  breakfast.     A  Bankr. 

Heart,  II,  204. 
I    don*t    Icnow   as   John    Cousins    be    the  naate  I'd  choose  for  my 

maid.     M.  E.  Francis,  the  Manor  Farm,  Co.  XIII. 

4.  Bui,  but  thai  and  but  what,  are  often  used  when  the  head- 
sentence  ia  negative  or  implies  a  negation.  They  ought  properly  to 
Ije  used  only  when  also  the  subordinate  statement  represents  a 
negative  thought,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  that  not,  but  they  are  not 
imfrequently  met  with  also  at  the  head  of  affirmative  statements, 
i  e.  in  the  sense  of  that  But,  but  that  and  but  what  are  used 
without  any  distinction  in  meaning;  but  what,  however,  is  considered 
vulgar. 

5.  We  find  these  conjunctives  in  the  sense  of  that  not  chiefly 
when  the  import  of  the  head-sentence  is: 

(/)     /  am  not  sure. 

I    did    not    know    but   you    might  have   run  away.     Life  Int.,  I, 

Cn.  I,  21. 
Who    knows    but   the    old    lady    thought  of  her   own  early  days? 

Peni).,  II,  Cir.  XXXVII,  390. 
Who  knows  but  this  night-walking  old  fellow  may  bo  in  the  habit 

of  haunting  every  visitor?     Dolf  Heyl. 
I   am   not  sure  but  that  he  was  having  a  good-humoared  jest  with 

me.     Cop.,  Ch.  XIV,  lOlb, 
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Godfrey    did    not    know    but  that  the  rascal  had  enoagh  mooej  in 

his  pocket  to  enable  him  to  keep  away  still  longer.  SiL.  Mabk., 

Ch.  Vin,  58. 
There's    no  knowing  but  what  you  may  see  things  different  after  a 

while.     Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  Ill,  29. 
How  do  yon  know  my  friend ,  but  \chat  yon  wonld  have  been  every 

bit  as  bad.     Emily  Lawless,  A  Col.  of  tde  Emp.,  Ch.  IV. 

Compare  with  the  above  sentences  the  following  with  that  not: 

I    am    not    at    all    snre    that  I  was  not  his  most  particnlar  friend. 

Christm.  Car.,  IV,  78. 
I    am    not    snre    that   she    did  not  embrace  him  in  the  presence  of 

Calverley  and  Coldstream.     Pend.,  II,  Ce.  XXIX,  316. 

Note.     In    the    following    qnotation    whether  . .  not    seems    to    be 
wrongly  used  for  but  (that ,  what) ,  or  that  . .  not. 

Who    knows   whether  we  may  not  yet  live  to  see  yon  standing  in 
the  advocates'  box?     Dor.  Gerard,  Etern.  Woman,  Ch.  IIL 

b)  I  cannot  presume ,  etc. 

She   had  no  idea  hut  it  was  a  foreign  nobleman  on  whose  arm  she 

was  leaning.     Pexd.,  t,  Ch.  XXVI,  277. 
It    never   entered   into  her  thonght  hut  that  they  mnst  be  charmed 

with  her  company.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXIX,  304. 
It    is    not    to    be     supposed    but    that    there    are    many    persons 

who    have    a    claim    upon    me    superior    to  Miss  Tox*s.     Domb., 

Ch.  V,  35. 
He  never  thonght  but  that  he  had  spent  the  day  profitably.  Fend., 

I,  Ch.  XXIX,  311. 
She    never    believed    but    that  the  girl  had  taken  away  some  of  it. 

ib.,  II,  Cn.  XVI,  173. 
You    can't    think    but   that   they    are    qnarelling.     Tom  Browk,  I, 

Cn.  1,3. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  fellow  was  some  lather  who 

had  given  all  away  to  his  daughters.    Lamb,  Tales,  Lbae,  160. 
I  had  no  idea  but  what  the  story  was  true.     Mas.,  §  404,  N. 
I    could    hardly    believe    but  what  it  was  all  real.     A  CoL.  of  the 

Emp.,  Cn.  IV. 

c)  /  (fo  not  say.    In  this  case  the  head-sentence  is  mostly  curtailed 

to  the  simple  negative  not.    Murray,  i.  v.  hut,  18. 

I    don*t  say  but  what  she  might  get  off  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
sound  whipping.     A  Col.  of  tde  Emp.,  Ch,  VI. 
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Not  hut  that  I  shoald  have  gone  if  I  bad  had  the  chance.  Murray. 

ThoB  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much  happiness;  not 
but  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  rubs  which  Providence 
sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours.    Vic. 

Not  but  what  the  shy  man  himself  would  much  rather  not  be  happy 
in  that  way.    Idle  Thoughts,  103. 

I  never  did  eat  between  meals »  and  I'm  not  going  to  begin.  Not 
but  what  I  hate  that  nonsense  of  having  your  dinner  at  half  past 
one,  when  you  might  have  it  at  one.  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
Ch.  VII,  46. 

d)    I  do  not  fear,  etc. 

Never  fear  but  Til  go.     Palby  *). 

1    do    not   fear   but   that   my   grandfather   will  recover.     Blackw.  , 

Mao.  1). 
Don't   fear  but  what  she  'swell  looked  after.     A  banke.  Heaet,  I, 

204. 

6.    We  find  these  conjunctives  in  the  sense  of  that  chiefly  when 

the  import  of  the  head-sentence  is: 

a)    I  ha¥e  no  doubi,  etc. 

He    doubted    but   he    would    be   able    to   travel    in   a  day  or  two. 

Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XV,  39. 
I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  our  long  taciturnity 

as  to  this  matter^). 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Blifil  would  very  gladly  receive  the 

offer.     Tom  Jones,  VI,  Ch.  Ill,  90a. 
It  was  do  looger  doubted  but  that  she  was  the  object  that  induced 

him  to  be  our  visitor.     Vic. 
There  can  be  do  doubt  but  that  she  was  lovely.   Jess,  Ch.  Ill,  23. 

Compare  with  the  above  the  following  quotations  with  that: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  this  time  he  was  a  dissembler 
of  more  tbao  common  Eastern  dissimulation.  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  XIII, 
184. 

I  have  DO  doubt  that  the  poor  Begum  is  ignorant  of  their  histories. 
Peni).,  II,  Cn.  XXIV,  264. 

I  doubt  not  that  these  blunders  will  be  exposed.     Not.  and  Qukb. 

Note.     After  /  doubt  not,  etc.,  that  is  now  the  ordinary  conjunctive. 


»)    MiRRAY.   i.  V.   but   20;    »)   Van  Oppeh,  Drib  Taleh,  IX. 
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h)    li  is  nof  impossible,  unlikely. 

It    is    not   impossible    but  I  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my  play. 

Dryden  *). 
It   is    not   impossible   bttt   I    may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the 

progress  of  this  work  I  have  undertaken.     Spect.  ,  I^). 
It  is   not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at  divinity,  Uw 

or  physic,     ib. .  C VIII  2j. 
It  is  odds  but  he  miscarries  in  hi0  snit.     Scribbleomania  '). 
Ten  to  one  but  the  police  have  got  them.     Miss  Yonge  '). 
It   is    not    impossible  but  that  the  light  of  that  great  reformer  had 

remained  hidden  nnder  the  bushel  of  monkery.     Madak  '). 
It   is  hardly  likely  but  what  they  went  out  to  England  —  perhaps 

to  Australia,  perhaps  to  America,  nobody  knows.     East  Ltkkb, 

I,    252.    (In    this    quotation   hardly  likely   stands  improperly  for 

not  impossible  J  or  not  unlikely.) 

c)    I  do  nof  deny. 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.    Much  ado, 

I,  3,  38. 
Nor  can  I  deny  hut  I  have  an  interest  in  being  the  first  to  deliver 

this  message.     Vic. 
I  cannot  deny  but  that  he  was  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  person 

in  the  world.     Field.  ,  Amel.  ^j. 
Yet    there    is   no  gainsaying  but  what  it  must  have  been  somewhat 

sweeter  in  that  dewy  morning  of  creation.     Idle  Thoughts. 

7.  Obs.  I.  In  Older  English  and  in  dialects  we  sometimes  meet  with 
instances  of  but  (that,  what)^  where  it  would  not  be  nsed  in 
Standard  Present  English. 

There  is  no    reason    but    I  shall  go  blind.     Gentlem.,    II,  4,  212. 

(=i  There  is  every  reason  that  I  shall  go  blind.) 
What    hinders    then,    but  that  thou  tind  her  out.     Adutsok,  Cato 

in,  7,  8*j. 
Pity    but    we    knew   more  of  the  one  loyal  miin  of  his  time.     Miss 

YONGE  *). 

It*s  a  pity  but  what  she*d  been  the  lad  —  she'd  ha*  been  a  mateh 
for  the  lawyers,  she  would.  Mill  on  toe  Floss,  Ch.  111,  18. 
(=  It's  a  pity  thiit  she  has  not  been  the  lad..) 


J)    Webst;    2)   Frasz,    K.  S,  XVIII;    3)   Murray  ,  i.  v.  6tt/,  idft;    *)  ib., 
i.  V.  hut,  22;     5)  ib. ,  i.  v.  hut,  17, 
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ir.  The  conjnnetiTe  but  {thatf  what)  is  Tised  to  introdDce  only  the  first 
of  several  successive  claases  that  depend  in  like  manner  upon 
the  head-sentence.    The  others  open  with  that. 

Meanwhile  Costigan  had  not  the  least  idea  ^t  that  his  company 
was  perfectly  welcome  to  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  Bows,  and  that 
the  visit  of  the  former  was  intended  for  himself!  Pckd.  II, 
Cu.  XI,  123. 

8.  Lest  is  sometimes  used  after  a  word  that  expresses  fear. 

She  had  had  a  great  doubt  and  terror  U$t  Arthar  should  not  know 

her.     Fend.  II,  Ch.  XV,  154. 
I  feared  lest  I  should  be  deceived.    H.  E.  Or*,  118. 
He    felt    a   little   uneasy   Uit   she   should  begin  to  cry  or  make  a 

scene.    Little  Lord,  86. 
I  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  the  captain  should  repent  of  his  confession 

and  make  an  end  of  me.    Trbas.  Island,  82. 

Note.  Lest,  however,  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  dignified  style; 
that  is  mostly  used  instead. 

I    was  only  afraid  dtat  something  might  have  occurred  to  vex  you. 

Heir  of  Redc,  I,  Ch.  V,  83. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  succeed.     Mas.,  §  405. 
He  fell  into  a  melancholy,  apprehending  that  his  wealth  would  be 

taken  from  him.     Dolf  Heyl. 
Dnnstan    was    not    without    fear    that   be    might    meet    with    some 

acquaintance.     8il.  Mark.,  Ch.  IV,  81. 

9.  That  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  these  conjunctives 

It  is  often  omitted  before  objective  clauses  following  their 
head- sentence,  especially  in  familiar  style. 

I  fear  I  wroog  the  honourable  men.     Jul.  Caes.,  Ill,  2. 

I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of  my  attention.     Riv. ,  II,  1. 

1    think    I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Smith?     Mas.,  250. 

When  that  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  clause  by  a  word- 
group  or  a  clause,  in  which  case  it  receives  what  is  called  by  Sweet 
(N.  E.  Gr.,  1895)  break-stress,  it  would  be  harsh  to  suppress  it. 

Tell  him  that,  if  he  likes  to  coine,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  him. 

Equally  objectionable  would  be  the  suppression  of  that  when 
followed  by  a  p<usonal  pronoun  that  is  in  like  manner  separated  by 
some  parenthesis  from  the  rest  of  the  clause. 

I  am  afraid  tfmt  i/oti ,  tnhv  have  always  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  man ,  would  not  care  to  meet  him. 
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Note.     Id    Early    Mod.    English    that    is    also    found    suppressed 
before  other  than  objective  clauses. 

It   happened    there    came  a  pilgrime  to  Jerusalem  called  Peter,  an 
Hermite.     Fuller  *). 

10.    What  is   fouDd   to   introduce   subordinate   statements  only  in 
dialects  and  vulgar  language. 

I  see  what  it  is  plain  enough.     Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  VI,  40. 


I)    Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIII. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SUBORDINATE  QUESTIONS. 

I.    Subordinate  questions  are  found  in  the  function  of: 

a)     subject.     Who  ctxn  have  told  you  this  puzzles  me.     Mas.,  250. 
How  I  found  the  matter  out  is  oo  coDoem  of  yours,     ib. 

h)     nominal  part  of  the  predicate.    That  is  why  I  am  angry.    Mas., 
251. 
With   these  admirable  moralists  it  was  %oho  should  fling  the  stone  at 
poor  Pen.     Pend.,  II,  Cn.  XIII,  188. 

c)  non-prepositional    object.      I    want    to   know  when   this   happened. 

Mas.,  250. 

d)  prepositional  object.    The  preposition  is  but  rarely  suppressed. 
S»*e  also  the  quotations  in  Ch.  Ill,  41. 

i.       He    enlarged    on    what    a    loss  he  tconld  be  to  the  magistrates'  ben<^, 

Pend.,  I,  Cn.  II,  29. 
Bnt    let    ns    see    a    little  more  about  what  Jesus  (xtme  on  earth  for. 

Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  II,  20. 
Where    we    went   and    what    we   saw  my  memory  is  not  very  clear 

upon.    Jerome,  Variety  Patter,  146. 
He    began    to    reflect    as    to    whether    or  no  he  should  call  upon  her. 

Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  35. 
She  felt  curious  as  to  how  he  would  take  her  remark.    Et.  Woh .,  Ch.  XVI. 
ii.      The  survivors  are  restless  and  uncertain  whether  the  war  is  actualfy 

at  an  end.     Stead,  Rev.  of  Rev. 
I  don't  care  who  marries  him      Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  30. 

Note.     The    suppression    seems   to   be  regular  before  subordioate 
questions  introduced  by  if.     (Ch.  Ill,  41.) 

e)  attributive  adnominal  adjunct,  consisting  of  a  noun  preceded 
by     a    preposition.     The    preposition    is    but    rarely    suppressed. 
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Compare  also  Paul,  Princ,  §  119;  Matzn.,  Ill,  445. 

i.       Have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing?    Mas.,  §404. 

VisioDS  of  how  he  would  manage  the  property  floated  before  his  eyes. 

FoK  HIS  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XII,  204. 
Have   yon    money   enough   to   carry  on  the  daily  quarrels  of  man 

and  wife  about  who  shall  squcmder  most^    Oat.  ^). 
Great    doubts    exist    as    to    which    of  these    expressions   is   correct, 

H.  E.  Gr.,  319. 
My   dear    mother   wished    to  see  him  before  she  consented  to  the 

arrangement   so   as    to  be  able  to  form  her  own  judgment  as  to 

whether   he    was   a  fit   and  proper   companion  for  tM.    Jsbome, 

Variety  Patter,  142. 
ii.     Who   can   want  the  thought  how  monstrous  it  was  for  Malcolm  and 

Donalbain  to  kill  their  gracious  father,    ib.  §  550. 

2.  Subordinate  questions  answer  to : 

a)  interrogative  sentences  of  the  first  kind.  (Oh.  VII,  3.)  These 
open  with  conjunctions:  iff  whether; 

b)  interrogative  sentences  of  the  second  kind.    These  open  with 

1)  interrogative  pronouns:  what,  whether ,  which,  who; 

2)  interrogative  adverbs:  how,  when,  whence,  where,  whither, 
why, 

3.  If  is  the  commonest  conjunction  to  introduce  a  simple  sub- 
ordinate question.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  it  is  much  used  at 
the  head  of  clauses  mentioned  under  dj  and  e)  of  I. 

Noah  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him ,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
from  off  the  face  of  the  ground.     Gen.,  VIH,  8. 

He  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  break  off  their  engagement  SiL. 
Maun.,  Ch.  I,  7. 

Silas  asked  himself  if  he  had  been  asleep,    ib.,  Ch.  I,  8. 

Note.  In  poetry  if  may  also  be  met  with  when  a  subordinate 
question  is  followed  by  another. 

T  is  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill   |   Appear  in  writing  or 

in  judging  ill.     Pope*). 
My    prime    request,    |    Which    I    do    last    pronounce,    ity  0  you 

wonder!    |   //  you  be  maid  or  no.     Temp.,  II,  1,  425. 


')    MiiTzs..  Ill,  4i5;    ^)  Scomidt,  §  468. 
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Judge  if  I  have  done  amiss  or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought 
to  wear  ibis  oroament.    Henry  YI,  A,  IV,  1,  28. 

Know  of  the  duke  if  this  last  purpose  hold  |  Or  wheti^er  since 
he  is  advised  by  aught  |  To  change  the  course.  Lear,  V,  1,  2. 

4.     Whether  is  used  to  introduce: 

a)  simple  subordinate  questions.  In  this  case  it  is  interchange- 
able with  if,  from  which  it  is  only  distinguished  in  being  slightly 
less  familiar. 

He   once   asked    himself  whether   this   could   be   the  Eve  Madeley 

whose  history  he  had  beard.    0.  Oissino,  Eye's  Raks.,  Ch.  VL 
We   doubt   whether   any    name   in   literary  history  be  so  generally 

odious  as  that  of  the  man  whose  character  and  writings  we  now 

propose  to  consider.     Mac.  ,  Mach.  ,  286. 
I  have   in  command  from  Lady  Rockminster  to  ask  whether  I  may 

take  you  in  to  supper.     Pekd.,  I,  Ch.  XX VH,  284. 

h)    each  of  two  (or  more)  subordinate  questions  connected  by  or. 

There  will  be  no  room  left  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  whether  the  Bill  is  to  be  pressed  forward  as 
it  stands,  or  whether  certain  concessions  are  to  be  made  in  detail. 
Times. 

Whether  Alcide  was  as  irresistible  a  conqueror  as  his  namesake,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  crazy,  is  a  point  which  must  be  left  to 
the  reader's  judgment.     Pend.  I ,  Cu.  XXV,  248. 

Whether  he  remained  still  upon  the  mountain,  or  whether  by  some 
false  step  he  had  perished  upon  that  night,  we  never  learnt. 
Jerome,  Woman  of  the  S(Eter,  137. 

Whether  it  was  the  following  Sunday  when  I  saw  the  same  gentleman 
again,  or  whether  there  was  any  greater  lapse  of  time  before 
he  re-appeared,  I  cannot  tell.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  11a. 

Note.  Before  an  incomplete  subordinate  question  whether  is 
regularly  dropped. 

ril  drive  you  home  at  such  a  rate  that  you  won't  know  whether 
the  frosty  wind  is  hot  or  cold.     My  First  Happy  Christm. 

5.      0  b  s.     Also  whether,  when  introducing  a  subordinate  question ,  was 
in  Older  English  sometimes  followed  by  that. 

Then  judge,   great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss,   |  Or  whether  that 

such    cowards    onght  to    wear   |   This    ornament  of  knighthood, 
yea  or  not.     Henry  VI,  A,  IV,  1,  28. 
POUTSMA,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Mtniem  English,  II.  27 
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Of  that  standing  after  if  in  the  same  function,  no  instance  lias 
been  found. 

6.  For  particulars  about  tho  meaning  of  the  interrogative  pronouns 
see  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that 
in  Middle  English  these  pronouns  in  subordinate  questions  are 
sometimes  followed  by  the  conjunction  that    Abbot,  8  250. 

Wei  oghte  a  man  avysed  for  to  be  |  WTiom  that  he  broghte  in-to 
his  privetee.     Cant.,  A.,  1.  334. 

7.  Details  about  the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  interrogative 
adverbs  are  reserved  for  a  subsequent  chapter.  This  is  the  place  to 
make  the  following  observations: 

a)  The  interr.  adverbs,  especially  hoWy  when  introducing  subord. 
quest,  are  sometimes  followed  by  thaty  especially  in  the  older 
writers. 

Let  it  not  disgrace  me   |   If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view .  • .  | 
Wh^  that  the  naked ,  poor  and  mangled  peace. .   |   Should  not  in 
this    best  garden  of  the  world ,   |  Oar  fertile  France ,  pat  np  her 
lovely  visage.    Henry  V,  V,  2,  34. 

Tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard;  how  that  the  blind 
see  and  the  lame  walk.     Luke  VII ,  22. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend,  haw 
that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war,  that  the  coantry  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Old  England.    Rip  van  Winkle. 

b)  In  the  language  of  the  illiterate  they  are  often  preceded  by  as, 
occasionally  by  that,  Murray,  i.  v..  as,  28;  how,  10.  Storx, 
803,  N. 

He  says  as  how  he  didn*t.     Marryat  *). 
I  believe  as  hoiv  yonr  man  deals  with  the  devil.     Smolett  ^. 
Miss  Flora  said  as  how  it  was  a  reconciliation.     Bret  Harte  '). 
Dr.   Lyster   said  as  how  the  temperature  was  to  be  kept  up.     Foi 

HIS  Sake,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  62. 
Miss    Dorrit  . .  came    here    one    afternoon    with    a   bit  of  writing, 

telling  that  how  she  wished  for  needle-work.     Little  Dorrit  ^ 

c)  How ,  like  the  -Dutch  hoe,  is  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to 
that  J  i.  e.  the  subordinate  question  might  be  replaced  by  a  sub- 
ordinate statement. 


«)     FoELs.-KocH,  §  434;    -*)  Mas,  §  403.  N.;    8)  Feanz,  E.  S.,  XVIIL 
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*Ti8   told   kow  the  good   old   squire   gives  never  less  than  gold. 

Mas.  §  408. 
Bob   Cratchit  told   them   how  be   bad   a   situation  in  bis  eye  for 

Master  Peter.    Chkistm.  Car. 
He   told   bis  pretty  niece  and  bonsekeeper  how  bis  beart  bad  been 

moved  by  our  red  noses  and  cbilly  looks.  First  Happy  Curistm. 

d)  We  also  find  how  sometimes  approximating  to  the  conjunction 
as,  especially  when  it  is  more  or  less  generalizing  in  meaning,  i.e. 
is  synonymous  with  however^  Dutch  hoe..maar.  Storm,  695; 
Murray,  i.  v.  how,  18.  Compare  It  is  the  real  purpose  of  her  heart 
to  get  money  ham  she  may,  by  her  charms,  by  her  wit,  by  her  lies, 
by  her  readiness  (Troll.,  Thack.,  Ch.  Ill,  102)  with  There  was 
no  time  for  the  British  force  to  do  anything  more  than  defend  them- 
selves as  best  they  might  (Graph.)- 

I  caD*t  tell  it  just  how  you  told  it     Mid.  ^). 
Others  strove  to  escape  how  tbey  migbt  among  tbe  ditches.  Frebman  ^)* 
He   left   them    to   gather   tbe  great  truth  for  themselves  how  tbey 
could.     Newman  •). 

8.  Of  particular  interest  are  questions  that  are  intermediate 
between  interrogative  sentences  and  subordinate  quest- 
ions: they  have  the  word-order  of  the  former,  but  the  tense  of  the 
verb  of  the  predicate  is  that  of  the  latter. 

Pen    was   gone    to    the    priotiog    ofBce    to    see  his  proofs.     Wotdd 

Taker   have   a  pipe,    and   should  the  laundress  go  to  the  Cock  and 

get  him  some  beer?     Pend.,  II,  Ce.  II,  26. 
Mr.    Bacon    said    he    heard    that    Mr.   Pendennis  had  a  manuscript 

novel.      What    would   be  his  price  for  U?  trould  he  give  Bacon  the 

refusal   of  it?    he    would   find  our  house  a  liberal  house  and  so 

forth,     ib.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  46. 
Be    then    showed    me    the   cane,   and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 

that,  for  a  tooth?      Wa^    it   a  sharp  tooth,  hey?    Was  it  a  double 

tooth,  hen?     ^^^  ^  ^  ^^P  P^^^Hf f  ^^'      T>id  it  bite,  hey?     Co?., 

Ch.  VII,  45a. 
But    lo!    DOW,    in    opposition    to   all    calculable    probability,  some 

benefit    appeared    to    be    attached    to    tbe    name  of  David  Faux. 

Should  he  neglect  it  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  prosperous  tradesnum  ? 

Brother  Jacob,  391. 

Note.     These    questions   are   used    in    Dutch    only   if  tbe  person 
introduced  as  a  speaker  addresses  the  question  to  himself.   Thus 

»)    Storm  ;    ^)  Murray. 

27* 
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the  latter  part  of  the  last  quotation  would  mn  in  Dutch:  Zon 
hg  dit  verwaarloozen  als  beneden  de  aandacht  van 
een  voorspoedigen  winkelier? 

9.    Subordinate    questions    introduced   by  what  or  by   hoto  are 
sometimes  exclamatory  rather  than  interrogative. 

They    began    to    talk    of  what   a   dreadful   storm  it  had  been  the 

night  before.     Dick.  ^). 
It    was    curious    how    emotion    seemed   to    olden   him.     Psnd.,  II  ^ 

Ch.  XV,  161. 
You  know  how  small  my  estate  is.     Peacock  *). 


>)    FoELS-KocH,  §  434;    ^)  Murray. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES. 

I.    Substantive  clauses  are  found  in  the  function  of: 

a)  subject.      Wko    chooseth    me    shall    gain    what    many  men  desire, 

Mekch.,  II,  7. 
Whoever  revolts  against  social  laws  does  80  at  his  peril.     Gbaph. 

b)  nominal  part  of  the  predicate.    He's  whcU  ww  etdl  a  JLu.    Pend., 

I,  Cii.  X,  107. 

(•)     non- prepositional  object,      lyitat  his  heart  thinks,  his  month  speaks. 

Much  ado,  lif,  2. 
A   woman  with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an  absolute  hump, 

may  marry  whom  she  likes.     Van.  Pair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
1  return  to  view  where  once  the  cottage  stood.     Mas.,  §  560. 
The  foxes  have  boles ,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the 

Sod    of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.     Matte.  ,  VIII ,  20. 

d)  prepositional  object,     I  will  give  this  to  whosoever  wants  it.   Mas., 

g  382. 
He  soon  repented  of  what  he  had  done.     ib. ,  251. 

e)  adverbial  adjunct.    There  is  no  truth  in  what  he  said.  Mas.,  §409. 

After  what  seemed  an  endless  time,  we  heard  the  heavy  gate  unbarred 

and  (luickly  clanged  to.     Jerome,  Siloouettes,  19. 
From    what    I    saw    of  her    the    other  day,  I  should  say  she  was  a 

devilish  accomplished,  clever  girl.     Pend. ,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  34. 
Turn  ,    gentle    hermit  of  the  dale,    {    And  guide  my  lonely  way   | 

To    where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale   \     With  hospitable  ray.     QoLU- 

smith,  Hallad. 
When    this  dreadful  exordium  was  over,  and  Tuogay  had  stumped 

out  again ,  Mr.  Creakle  came  to  where  I  sat.  Cop.  ,  Ch.  VII,  456. 
But    you   do    as  you  like  with  me  —  you  always  did,  from  when 

first  you  begun  to  wcdk.     SiL.  Marx.  ,  Ch.  XI,  82. 
Lo   the  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it 
.    came    and   stood  over  where  tlie  young  chUd  loas.     Matth.,  II ,  9. 
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Some  aentences  are  ambiguous.  Thus  Tell  nu  what  you  takftolum 
may  mean:  Tell  me,  mfiat  did  you  say  to  him,  or  Tell  me  thai  (iho 
mordt)  mfiich  you  Moid  to  him.  See  Uas.,  g  410;  DxN  Hbstoo,  Nxdkbl. 
Spraake.,  II.  46,  60. 

6-  A  separate  group  of  substantive  clauses  is  formed  by  thoee 
that  are  found  after  U  ia,  was,  etc.,  standiDg  before  tbe  element 
of  the  senteoce  which  ia  to  be  thrown  into  relief. 

It   WBB   BometiiiDg   quite  othw  than  egoitm  •oMdl  brw^t  a  grm* 

took  to  Enrieo't  faet.     Kkiort  Em.,  Ch.  I,  12. 
It  ia  hia  talents  ht  rtUet  on  for  auamt.     Hab.  ,  |  405. 
It  IB  I  who  May  to,     ib. 
Note.     Id  mlgar  lan^age  they  are  ofteD  introdnced  by  at. 

It  ain't   every   one  at  ia  admitted  to  that  honour.    Bluk  Horai, 
Ch.  LIV,  448. 

7  Another  peculiar  kind  of  aubstaDtire  clauses  are  tbe  result  of 
an  exchanging  of  the  head-»entence  and  the  clause.  Thus  He  came 
from  nobody  know  mhoro  (Sil.  Hark.,  Ch.  II,  14)  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  Nobody  knew  from  mhoro  he  camo. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  CLAUSES. 

I.    Like    attributive  adnominal   adjuncts,   attrib.   adnom.   clauses 
are: 
a)    restrictive,  in  which  case  they  may  be : 

1)  classifying.     Cats    thcU    wear   gloves    catch    do    mice.      Bain, 

CoMP.,  66. 
I  don't  want  to  read  books  that  are  tcritten  in  a  htirri/, 

2)  individualizing.    This    is    the   house    that   Jack  huilL     Bain, 

CoMP.,  65. 
Blessings  on  the  man  that  invented  sleep,     ib. 

h)    continuative  (descriptive,  progressive).     Ch.  V,  1; 
N.  E.  Gr.,  §  218,  2134. 

I  told  John,  roho  told  his  brother,     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  218. 

Note.     In    wnting    continuative    clauses    are    separated    from  the 
antecedent  by  commas,  restrictive  sentences  not. 

2.    Continuative  adnominal  clauses  call  for  some  further  comment. 

a)  They  are  especially  found  to  modify  such  nouns  as  are  defined 
already  in  some  other  way,  i.  e.  proper  names,  nouns  preceded  by 
a  possessive  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  or  by  the  indefinite 
pronoun  other.  Compare:  Give  this  to  John  (my  brother,  this  boy, 
the  other  hoy),  who  sorely  needs  it  with  Give  this  to  the  (q)  hoy  mho 
sorely  needs  it 

h)    They  are  in  many  cases  virtually  equivalent  to: 

1)  principal  sentences.  Thus  /  told  John,  who  told  his  broihor  = 
I  told  John  and  he  told  his  brother.    N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  218 

The  other  man,  whose  bvsiness  was  to  communicate  with  Okamoekf 
was  a  ruffian  ,  who  hud  served  in  the  Irish  army.  Bain,  CoXF.t  68. 

The  royal  power  was  in  conflict  with  two  enemies:  the  feudal 
independence  of  the  nobles,  which  it  wished  to  destroy;  and  the 
growing  municipal  freedom  of  the  great  cities ,  which  it  witksd  to 
curb.     ib. 
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2)  adverbial  clauses  of  cause  J  reason  or  concession.  Thus  the 
clauses  in  For  further  particulairs  you  had  better  apply  to  my 
brother,  who  has  pah/  pariicular  attention  to  the  subject;  Hie  father, 
who  was  an  offhor,  intended  him  for  a  military  career;  It  ie  strange 
that  he  8?iould  have  been  ungrateful  to  you ,  who  did  so  much  for  him 
are  respectively  equivalent  to  because  he  has  paid  particu/ar  attention 
to  the  subject,  because  he  was  an  officer,  a/though /ou  did  so  much  for  him. 

Mnrray*8  enemies  in  Scotland ,  who  were  both  nninerons  and  powerful, 
comprised  two  parties :  the  friends  of  the  old  church ,  who  were 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  Mary;  and  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
who  were  jealous  of  Murray's  great  power.     Bain  ,  Coup.  ,  64. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  his  movement  of  pity  towards  Sally 
Oates,  which  had  given  him  a  transient  sense  of  brotherhood  ^ 
heightened  the  repulsion  between  him  and  his  neighbour.  Sil. 
Marn.  ,  Cu.  II,  15. 

He  insisted  on  building  another  house ,  which  he  had  no  use  for. 
Bain,  Comp.,  64. 

c)    Special   groups   of  contin.   attrib.   adnom.  clauses  are  formed 

bv : 

1 )  those   which   refer   to   the   contents   of  a   whole   sentence  or 

clause; 

Wc    shall    have    the    governess    in    a    day   or  two,  which  will  l>e  a 

great  satisfaction.     Bain,  Comp.,  64. 
He    heard    that    the  bank  bad  failed,  which  was  a  sad  blow  to  him. 

Mas.,  §  412. 

2)  those  which  contain  a  noun  by  which  the  antecedent  is 
repeated  in  the  same  or  in  a  modified  form ,  or  which  express  an 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  head-sentence. 

The    French    procured    allies,    which    allies    proved    of    the    utmost 

importance.     Par.  Gramm. 
Here    they    were   met    by    the  lieutenant,  which  officer  was  to  show 

fts  over  the  ship.     H.  E.  Or.,  51. 
The    army    refused  to  march,  which  circumstance  disconcerted  all  his 

plans,     ib.,  51. 

3.  Occasionally  attrib.  adnom.  clauses  are  coordinated  to  an 
adjective  with  which  they  are  then  connected  by  and.  But  this 
can  hardly  he  considered  good  style.    Storm,  736. 

Modesty  is  a  very  good  quality,  and  which  generally  accompaniee 
true  merit  *). 

')    Schmidt. 
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4.  Attrib.  adnom.  clauses  are  introduced: 

a)  by  relative  pronouns,  who,  that,  etc.; 

b)  by  conjunctive  adverbs,  or  adverbial  expressions; 

1)  those  which  are  compounds  of  where,  such  as  whereof, 
whereby,  etc., 

2)  those  which  are  not  compounds  of  where,  such  as  wf^en^ 
whence  (from  where,  from  whence),  where,  whither,  why, 

3)  those  which  are  made  up  of  a  preposition  and  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  compounds  of  M?Acre, 
such  as  of  which,  by  which,  etc  ; 

c)  by  conjunctions,  such  sls  as,  but  (but  what),  that. 

5.  For  particulars  about  the  relative  pronouns  see  a  subsequent 
chapter.    In  this  connection  we  may  observe: 

a)  that  in  older  English  the  relative  pronouns  are  sometimes 
found  followed  by  the  conjunction  that. 

A  marchaot  ..  Me  taughte  a  tale,  which  that  ye  shal  here.  Gakt. 
B,  1.  183. 

b)  that  they  are  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  or  to  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Would  ye   have    me  . .   |    Put   my   sick    catise   into  hia  hand  Aat 

hates  me.     Henry  VIII,  III,  1. 
But   Dear    by    is   mv   assea*  stall  |    Who  on  this  oight  bide  in  the 

town.    Earthly  Par.,  The  Man  born  to  be  Kino,  42a. 
'Twere    long   to    tell   what   cause   I   have   |   To  know  his  fJM^  thai 

met  me  there.     Marm.  ,  IV,  xxi. 

6.  Attrib.  adnom.  clauses  that  are  introduced  by  relative 
pronouns  often  have,  especially  in  written  English,  other  sentences 
or  clauses  incorporated  into  them.  In  resolving  such  a  complex 
clause  into  its  component  parts,  we  find  that  it  answers  to  a 
principal  sentence  and: 

a)  a  subordinate  statement.  Thus  the  c\l^u^  in  All  this  amounted 
to  a  bliss  which ,  ti//  then ,  she  could  not  have  coneehted  that  ltf§  vat 
capable  of  bestowing  (Night  and  Morn.,  486),  answers  to  She  could 
not  have  conceived  that  life  was  capable  of  bestowing  such  hUsB. 

Those  from  whom  it  was  thought  that  anything  could  be  txtorUd^ 
were  treated  with  execrable  cruelty.     Clive.  5I4a. 

I  pablisbed  some  tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  urAicA,  m  they 
never    sold ,    /    have   the  consolation  of  thinking  were  read  ctUjf  kg 

the  happif  few.     Vic, 
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This  was  a  prospect  that ,  it  nemB ,  the  didtCt  quits  relish.  Emily 
Lawliss,  Col.  op  the  Emp.,  Ch.  VII. 

b)  an  attrib.  adnom.  clause.  Thus  the  clause  in  Honour  is  a 
treasure  mhhh  h0  must  be  your  onomy  indood  mho  mould  aitompi  to 
rob  you  of  (Sohkidt,  g  297),  answers  to  He  who  would  attempt  to 
rob  you  of  this,  would  be  your  enemy  indeed. 

It  was  his  desire  to  shield  her  from  the  remotest  possibility  of  a 
danger  which  there  was  probably  hardly  a  person  in  England  who 
would  not  laugh  to  scorn.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  XII ,  157. 

c)  an  adverbial  clause  (complete  or  incomplete).  Thus  the  clause 
in  They  succeeded  in  raising  prejudices  against  Kelson,  mhkh  bo  mus 
many  years  before  be  could  subdue  (Schmidt  ,  g  297)  answers  to  It  was 
many  years  before  he  could  subdue  these. 

It  was  her  business,  among  other  duties,  to  knock  at  Miss  Sharp's 
door  with  that  jug  of  water,  which  Firkin  would  rather  have 
perished  than  have  presented  to  the  intruder.  Van.  Fair  I,  Co.  XVI,  167. 

Here  she  named  the  name  of  a  great  leader  of  &shioD ,  that  I  would 
die  rather  than  reveal.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXIX,  323. 

Mr.  Toots ,  than  whom  titere  were  few  better  fdlows  in  the  world ,  had 
laboriously  invented  this  long  burst  of  discourse  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  feelings  both  of  Florence  and  himself.  Domb., 
Ch.  XVIII,  165. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  through  life  with  saying 
what  I  mean  in  the  plainest  of  plain  language,  than  which,  I 
su/rpose  there  is  no  habit  more  ruinous  to  a  man^s  prospects  of 
advancement,     HuXL. ,  AuTOB,  5a. 

d)  an  infinitive  clause,  in  various  grammatical  functions. 

My    poor    mother    has   prejudices  which  it  ie  impossible  for  my  logic 

to  ovtvcome.     Pend.  I,  Cu.  1,   14. 
She    became    a    perfect    Bohemian    ere    long,    herding  with  people 

whom    it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  to  meet.     Van.   Fair, 

II,  Ch.  XXIX,  325. 
Every    fellow    has    some    cupboard    in    his  house,  begad,  which  he 

would  not    like  you  and  me  to  peep  into.  Pbnd.  II,  Ch,  VII,  71. 
The  other  received  injuries  which  ewe  expected  to  prove  mortal.  Times. 

€)    a  gerund-clause,  in  different  grammatical  functions. 

He  lilvvays  took  possession  of  the  same  table  in  the  same  corner 
of  the  room,  from  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  ousting  him. 
Fend.  I,  Cu.  I,  11. 
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The    Irish    roaid-servaDt    came    with  a  plate  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 

from    which  the  old  gentleman  insisted  upon  helping  the  valet.     Van. 

Fair,  I,  Cu.  XXVI,  279. 
There  is  no  question  ivhich  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  Australian 

future  without  touching.     Times. 
I    am    grievously    afflicted    with    the    headache,    which    I  trust    to 

change  of  air  for  relieving.     Life  of  Cu.  Bronte  ,  864. 
He  may  master  that  enormous  legend  of  the  law,  which  he  proposes 

to  gain  his  livelihood  bf/  expounding.     Pend. ,  I,  Cu.  XXIX,  310. 

f)    a  participle-clause  with  a  nominative  absolute. 

He    challenged   him  to  fight ,  which  the  fellow  refusing ,  Caius ,  in  a 
Jit  of  honest  passion ,  beat  him  soundly . . ,  which  coming  to  the  ears 
of   Regan   and  her    husband^    they   ordered   Caius  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks.    Lamb,  Tales,  Lear,  156. 

7.  The  use  of  compounds  of  where  to  introduce  attrib.  adnom. 
clauses,  once  very  common,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  certain 
varieties  of  style,  especially  to  that  of  technical  (legal)  language 
and  poetry,  and  in  general  to  that  in  which  a  certain  brevity  or 
quaintness  is  aimed  at. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.     Magb.  ,  IV,  1 ,  138. 

There    is    no   place    of   general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make 

my  appearanco.     Spect.  ,  I. 
The  powers  of  the  Irish  legislature  shall  not  extend  to  the  maldog 

of   any   law  whereby  any  inhabitaDt  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 

be    deprived    of    equal    rights    as    respects    public    sea- fisheries. 

Home-Rule  Bill. 
He  the  stone  still  sought   |     Whereby  base  metal  into  gold  is  wrought. 

Earthly  Parad.  ,  Prol.  ,  46. 
It    is    worth    while    to    consider    whether  there  is  any  test  whersby 

words    of   native    English    origin    may    be    known    from    others* 

Skeat,  Princ. ,  I.  19. 
For    the    first    time    in    her    life    she    beheld    the  spot  whereof  her 

father  had  spoken.     Jess,  Ch.  XIV. 
A    horrid   shriek  of  laughter  came  out  of  Pen*8  room ,  whereof  the 

door  was  open.     Pend.,  II,  Cu.  XV,  153. 

In  ordinary  language  word -groups  consisting  of  a  preposition 
followed  by  a  relative  pronoun  now  take  the  place  of  compounds 
of  where. 

Pleasure  is  the  rock  upon  which  most  people  split '). 
»)    Schmidt,  §  294. 
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Very  speedily  another  chance  occnrred,  by  whkh  Mr.  Pen  was  to 
be  helped  in  his  scheme  of  making  a  livelihood.  Pknd. ,  I, 
Ch.  XXXI,  389. 

8.  Attrlb.  adnom.  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctive  adverbs 
that  are  not  compounds  of  where,  are  very  common  in  English. 
They  call  for  no  comment.  Instead  of  whence  we  also  find  the 
redundant  from  whence. 

From  that  time  1  first  date  the  hour  whin  1  felt  that  I  loved  my 
father,  and  knew  that  he  loved  me.     Caxt.,  1,  Ch.  IV,  19. 

That  is  the  house  where  I  dwell.     Mas.,  §  408. 

William  Dobbin  had  for  once  forgotten  the  world ,  and  was  away 
with  —  Prince  Whatdyecallem  and  the  Fairy  Peribanon  in  that 
delightful  cavern  where  the  Prince  found  her,  and  whither  we 
should  all  like  to  make  a  tour.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  43. 

He  got  her  in  a  corner  whence  there  was  no  escape.  Christm. 
Car.,  Ill,  71. 

The  aide-de-camp  must  have  arrived  some  time  whiie  Jos  and 
Rebecca  were  making  their  bargain  together.  Van.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  XXXII,  348. 

The  reason  whf/  be  cannot  succeed  'u  evident    Mas.  ,    25la. 

They  returned  back  again  to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came 
forth.     Bain,  Engl.  Comp. ,  43. 

9.  The  conjunction  ofi  is  used  to  introduce  attrib.  adnom. 
clauses  which  denote  the  particulars  referred  to  by  the  determinative 
pronouns  same  and  such. 

He  offered  roe  tJie  same  conditions  as  he  offered  you.  H.  E.  Gk.,  88. 
I  don't  admire  such  books  as  be  writes,     ib. ,  411. 
You  are  welcome  to  my  help  such  as  it  is.     ib. ,  251. 

10-     Obs.  I.     Clauses  of  this  kind  are  often  incomplete. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  that,     Mas.  ,  §  165. 

He  uses  the  same  books  as  you.     Murray,  i.  v.  a#,  23. 

He  has  not  such  a  large  fortune  as  my  brother. 

Sometimes  the  entire  clause  is  understood. 

He  told  me  the  same  stoi*}'. 

Such  a  storm  bad  not  been  for  years. 

II.  After  same  we  often  meet  with  the  relative  pronoun  that  ^  less 
frequently  with  which.  No  instances  have  been  found  of  who  in 
the  same  connection. 

When  I  looked  in  his  face,  I  thought  I  could  see  traces  of  the  same 
mental  struggles  that  1  had  gone  through.     Old  Chapel. 
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That  Digbt  she  spent  chiefly  in  the  compaDj  of  Michelet,  mach  in 

the    same    way    that   she    had    spent   another    night   in    that    of 

Thackeray.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XXI. 
I   can   never  be  the  same  to  yon  that  I  am  to  other  people.     Mr 

First  Happy  Christm. 
She  was  still  the  same  person  that  she  had  been  half  an  hoar  ago. 

Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  T. 
He    attested    this   to  be  the  same  which  bad  been  taken  fron:i  him. 

Jos.  Andr.  ,  1,  Ce.  XV,  39. 
The   older   man    recognized,    no    doubt,   in  the  younger  that  same 

ardent    longing    to    achieve    distinction   which  dominated  himself. 

Graph. 

Also   the  conjunctive  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions  mentioned 
in  4  6y  are  sometimes  found  after  same, 

Tbey   returned  back  again  to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came 

forth.     Bain,  Engl.  Comp. ,  43. 
Every   order   was    obeyed  with  the  same  coolness  and  courage  wi^ 

which  it  was  given.     A  Snip  on  Fire  (Stop,,  Leesb.,  I). 

Note  The  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  after  tiame  may  be 
explained  by  assuminf;^  that  a.v -|- determinative  <Aa/ is  understood 
after  it.  Thus  He  attested  thig  to  be  the  name  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  may  be  regarded  to  be  short  for  He  attested  this  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  taken  from  him. 

According  to  Murray  (i.  v.  as^  23),  stame  ..  05  usually  expresses 
identity  of  kind,  satne  .  .  that  absolute  identity,  except  ia 
incomplete  clauses ,  where  same  ,.  as  is  alone  found.  Compare 
He  uses  the  same  hooks  as  you  do  with  He  uses  the  same  books  thai 
you  do. 

III.    Instead    of   an    incomplete    clause   consisting  of  cu  +  (pro)noun  we 
sometimes  find  icith  -J-  (pro)noun. 

Pen  went  to  the  same  college  wit/t  bim.     Pend.  ,  I ,  Ch.  XVI,  156. 
The    dulcimer    is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  psaltery  of  the 

Hebrews.     Webst.  i.  v.  dulcimer, 
Dupleix    entered   the   town   in  the  same  palanquin  with  the  Nizam. 

Cuve,    504^. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  Mr.  Godfrey  should  take  to  going 

along  the  same  road  with  bis  brother.     SiL.  Marn. ,  Ch.  Ill,  19. 
I    slept    in    a   room    on    the    same    floor    with    my    aunt*8.      Cop.^ 

Ch.  XXin,  173a. 

The  use  of  with  after  same  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  ■enteneat 
like  /  donU  put  myself  on  a  lei*el  with  you,  Chuz.,  Ch.  XX  VU,  2196. 

Thus  also  we  sometimes  find  with  taking  the  place  of  to  after 
equal  f  like  and  similar. 
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pMtengers  who  were  not  in  an  equal  state  of  tpirits  wUk  himself. 

Chuk.  ,  Ch.  XXVI ,  214a. 
He  loToe  her  without  limit,  as  the  only  creature  he  has  ever  met 

with  of  a  Wm  mind  with  himself.    Cabl.,  Life  op  Schill.,  I,  55. 
The  subordinate  personages  are  of  a  nmilar  quality  wUk  the  hero. 

ib.,  I,  85. 
Most  of  them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that 

of  the  guide's.    Rip  vav  Whticlk. 

IV.  Id  Early  Mod.  Eoglish  we  also  find  instauces  of  a  relative  pronoan 

beiDg  used  after  $uch.    Franz,  ^.  S. ,  XVIf;  Stbono,  Loobman 
AND  Wbbeler,  Iktrod.,  151. 

There  rooted  between  them  then  such  an  affection  tchick  cannot 
choose  bat  braDch  now.    Wint.  Tale,  I,  1,  26. 

Yon  speak  to  Casca,  aod  to  $uch  a  man  |  Thai  is  do  fleeriDg 
tell-tale.    Jul.  Cabs.,  I,  3,  116. 

His  bebavionr  is  such  that  would  not  shame  the  best  edacatioD. 
Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  Ch.  VI,  216. 

The  use  of  a  relative  prononn  after  such  is  very  rare  iu  present 
Euglisb. 

Such  of  tbo  Moriscoes  might  remain  who  demeaned  themselves  as 
Christians.     Watson,  Like  of  Philip.,  IIP). 

V.  CoDversely    as   is    sometimes   found  in  Early  Modern  English  after 

the  determinative  that  (the).     Abbot,  §  280;  Storm,  803. 

I    have    not  from   your  eyes  that  gentleness  and  show  of  love  as  I 

was  wont  to  have.     JrL.  Caes. ,  I,  2,  34. 
I    did    not   imagine  these  little  coquetries  could  have  the  ill  conse-^ 

quences  <w  I  find  they  have.     Spect.  ,  LXXXVII  *j. 

VI.  Such  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  noun  it  qualifies,  with  the  result 

that   it  makes  a  kind  of  unit  with  the  conjunction  as.     For  this 
such  as  the  Dutch  has  z  o  o  a  1  s. 

The    rice-fields    yield    an    increase    such    as   is  elsewhere  unknown. 

Clive,  512fi. 
We    have    restored    Egypt    to    a  position  of  prosperity  such  as  she 

has  never  known  in  these  later  centuries.     Times. 

This  such  as  is  especially  frequent  before  (pro)nouns  representing 
an  incomplete  clause  and  mentioning  persons  or  things  by  way^ 
of  exemplification  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  head -sentence. 

Experienced    travellers    put    the    ticket  in  some  conspicuous  place 
such  as  the  band  of  the  hat.     Good  Words. 


»)    Strong,  Introd. ,  151;    '^)  Storm,  803. 
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Id    this    case  such  is  sometimes  suppressed.     The  as  which  is  then 
left,  becomes  inter  changeable  with  like. 

A  beast  of  prey ,  aa  the  Hod  or  tiger.     Murbay  ,  i.  t.  cu  ,  26. 
MaDj  of  the  histories  were  sufficient  to  make  the  hair  of  a  respectable 

youDg   lady  like  Augusta  staud  positively  on  end.    Mees.  Will, 

Ch.  V,  48. 
There    were   plenty    of  books  and  occupation  for  a  literary  genius 

like  Mr.  Arthur.     Pend.  ,  II .  Ch.  XXVIII ,  305. 

Yii.   An  entire  clause  containing  predicative  Buch  seems  to  be  understood 
in  sentences  of  the  following  description : 

Few  can  know  the  greatness  of  his  character,  as  I  know  it.  Bleak 

House,  Ch.  LXI,  513. 
Mr.  Barkis's  wooing,  aa  I  remember  it,  was  altogether  of  a  peculiar 

kind.    Cop.,  Cn.  X,  72a. 
A$  I  view  them  now ,  I  can  call  them  no  less  than  coward's  errands. 

Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  183. 

VIII.  In  vulgar  English  as  often  occurs  as  an  ordinary  relative  pronoun. 
MuKHAY,  i.  v.  (M,  24;  Stohm,  803. 

There  was  a  bundle  of  letters  belonging  to  a  dead  and  gone  lodger, 
as  was  hid  away  at  the  back  of  a  shelf.  Bleak  House,  Ch.  LIV, 
449. 

11.  Bui  is  often  used  aft^r  negative  head-sentences  or  -clauses,  or 
such  as  contain  a  negation  implied. 

i.       There    was    not   a  single  seal  in  the  house,  high  or  low,  InU  was 
fond    of  that  good  sweet  creature.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIH,  177. 
Hardly  one  of  the  Frenchmen  round ,  but  looked  on  Hereward  as  a 
barbarian.     Kingsley  *). 
ii.     No  jocund    health    that   Denmark   drinks  to-day,    |   But  the  great 
cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell.     Haml.  ,  I,  2,  126. 
There  is  no  work  whatsoever,  but  he  can  criticize.     Golimm.  '). 

12.  Obs.    I.     But   as    used    in  the  above  quotations  is  equivalent  to  a 

relative  pron.  -f-  ^'^'*     Compare: 

There  was  scarce  a  rural  grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of 
wrongs  and  insults.     Mac.  ^). 

The  negative  relative  that  might  be  used  for  but  is  mostlj  the 
subject,  more  rarely  the  object  of  the  daufle.  Compare  the 
instance  under  i  with  those  under  ii  in  II. 


»)    Murray,  i.  v.  hut,  12,  h\    2)  Fobls.-Koch,  §  487, 
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But  beiDg  eqnindent  to  a  negative  relative  prooouD,  it  is  bat 
natural  that  the  (pro)noan  qualified  by  the  clanse  should  not  be 
referred  to  by  a  personal  pronoun.  The  absence  of  such  a  pers. 
pron.  is,  however,  usual  only  when  it  is  the  subject.  Compare 
the  quotations  in  II  with  the  following: 

i  There  is  no  town  of  any  mark  in  Europe,  bvt  it  has  its  little 
colony  of  English  ratfs.     Van.  Faib,  11,  Ch.  XXIX,  826. 

ii.  He  never  had  an  agent,  but  he  mistrusted  him,  Pekd.,  II, 
Ch.  VI,  66. 

n.  The  head-sentence  is  often  incomplete  through  the  suppression  of 
the  verb  to  be. 

In  a  few  moments  not  a  window  in  the  street,  5ti<  had  its  particular 

night-cap.     Dolp  Hbtl. 
Scarcely  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood ,  but  incurred  our  suspicions, 

Vic.  '). 
Who  but  would  prefer  a  pretiy  girl  to  an  empty  bottle  *). 
Nobody  but  has  his  faults^). 

irr.  All  the  above  sentences  seem  to  be  but  modifications  of  such  as 
contain  but  as  the  equivalent  of  the  conjunction  thai  -\-  not , 
and  opening  an  adverb,  clause  of  attendant  circumstances. 
(Ch.  XVII,  117.) 

He    could   not  see  |  The  bird  of  passage  fiying  south,  but  longM  | 
To  follow.     Princ,  III,  1.  194. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  clause  may  be  regarded  as  either  adnominal 
or  adverbial. 

There  never  was  a  reform  yet  propounded,  but  some  one  pronounced 
it  forthwith  to  be  chimerical ,  extravagant ,  and  Utopian.  Daily 
Telegraph  *). 

The  confusion  of  the  two  relations  may  have  been  responsible  for 
Thackeray  leaving  out  in  (t7)  in  : 

There  is  not  a  house  in  which  I  enter,  but  I  leave  a  prospectus 
of  the  West  Diddlesex.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VI,  59. 

IV.  Instead  of  but  wo  sometimes  find  but  what,  which,  though  often 
considered  vulvar,  is  also  met  with  in  literary  English. 

i.  There  was  scarce  a  farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles  round, 
ht/t  trhat  had  fonnd  him  successfnl  and  faithless.     Vic,  Ch.  III. 


'      KoKi.s.-KocH ,  8  437;    '^)  Schmidt,  §  462;    >)  Murray,  i.  v.  but,  12. 
PoiT>MA,  A  (tramwar  of  Latf  Modem  Engli$h,  II.  28 
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There  was  not  a  girl  in  Usk,  but  what  woald  do  her  best  to  stop 
a  horse.    Bankr.  Heart,  II,  101. 
ii.     There    was  no  feat,  however  diflficalt  or  risky,  but  what  we  would 
undertake  and  excel  in.     Tit-bits. 

These  latter  clauses  may  have  been  evolved  from  those  in  which  but 
expresses  an  adverbial  relation  of  exception.  (Ch.  XVII,  152.) 
Thus  in  the  following  quotations  the  clause  may  be  regarded  as 
either  adnominal  or  adverbial. 

I  never  spend  nothing  but  what  is  my  own.  Old  Ballad  (Rainbow, 

II,  47). 
There   was   nothing  but  what  conld   be   made  oat  by  justices  and 

constables.     Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  VIII,  52. 

Also  in  these  clauses  with  but  whcUj  the  (pro)noan  modi6ed  is 
sometimes  referred  to  by  a  personal  pronoun. 

There  was  nothing  so  humble,  so  base  even,  but  what  his  magic 
could  transform  it  into  the  rarest  beauty  without  altering  a  note. 
Trilbv,  I,  79. 

13.  The  conjunction  that  is  sometimes  used  to  replace  a  conjunctive 
adverb  or  adverbial  expression.  Thus  He  left  the  day  thai  I  arrived  =z 
He  left  the  day  on  which  I  arrived.    Mas.,  §  590. 

In    the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was 

with  me  a  young  Doctor  of  Rome.     Merch.,  IV,  1,  153. 
This  is  the  way  that  we  live.     Sam.  Titm.,  Cu.  VII,  74. 

Note.     This  that  is  often  omitted. 

The  way  he  went  after  that  plump  sister  in  the  lace  tucker,  was 
an  outrage  on  the  credulity  of  human  nature.  Christm.  Car.  Ill,  70. 

An  ominous  circumstance  happened  the  last  time  we  played  together. 

Vic.  '). 
This  is  the  way  you  always  damp  my  girls  and  me,  when  we 

in  spirits,     ib.  '). 


')    FoELs.-Koca,  §  43^. 
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ADVERBIAL   CLAUSES. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Adverbial  clauses  may  sometimes  be  exchanged  for  principal 
sentences:  in  this  case  they  may  be  termed  continuative.  Thus 
We  travelled  as  far  as  Paris,  where  me  parted  company  =  We 
travelled  as  far  as  Paris;  here  me  parted  company. 

Poor   Joe*s    panic   lasted    for    two   or    three  days;    during  which  he 

did  not  visit  the  house.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  26. 
Nurse  let  me  sleep  till  the  clock  struck  two  quarters  after  eleven, 

when  she  awoke  me^  put  on  my  hat,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  about 

my  neck,     DoR.  FoRST.,  Cn.  I,  5. 
The   perils    of  our    sailors    were   increased    with    the  risk  of  our 

merchants,   insomuch  that  prayers  tcere  offered  in  aU  the  churches, 

Walt.  Besant,  London,  I,  34. 
The  captain  rose ,  as  did  the  mates  and  men  ^). 

Some  clauses  of  this  kind,  e.  g.  those  in  the  two  first  quotations 
<ited  above,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  attributive  adno- 
ininal  clauses  (Ch.  XVI,  2.)  See  also  Den  Hertoo,  Nederl. 
.Si'RAAKK. ,  II,  §  84,  0pm. 

2.  Adverbial  clauses  are  introduced  by  a  great  variety  of  con- 
iunctions  and  conjunctive  expressions,  most  of  which,  on  being 
traced  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  an  adverbial 
iidjimct,  followed  by  either  that  or  as.  Den  Hertoo,  II,  §  70, 
<)i>M.  I;  ib.,  Ill,  §  128;  Mas.,  §  290;  Abbot,  §  287.  flf;  Matzn.,  411, 
:!•.  Franz,  Shakesp.  Gramm.,  §  894  ff;  A.Schmidt,  Shakes?.  Lexic, 
;.  V.  ihatf  8;  Murray,  i.  v.  cw,  27. 


')    Schmidt.  §  483. 
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Some  have  thrown  ofif  either  of  these  conjunctive  links  in  Present 
English,  but  may  still  be  found  with  them  in  Early  Modern  English. 
Such  are  when  (19,  vii),  after ^  before ,  ere,  (un)til(l)  (22);  while  (25,  iv); 
since  (26);  because  (37,  i);  lest  (57,  i);  unless  (75);  (al)though  (84,  iij. 

Some,  especially  such  as  are  made  up  with  that,  are  now  used 
either  with  or  without  this  link.  Thus  we  find  either  with  or 
without  that:  by  the  (that)  time^  every  time,  the  instant^  the  moment 
(23);  by  then,  directly,  immediately,  now  (26);  for  (42);  by  reason, 
for  fear  (44),  being ,  considering,  seeing  (46);  so  (53,  70);  but  (21, 
22,  67,  118,  134,  155.  156);  in  case,  on  condition  (68);  provided n 
providing  J  supposing  (71);  say,  suppose  (72);  for  all  (89);  notwith- 
stayiding  (91);  albeit  (92);  for  aught,  for  anything,  for  all  (150). 

Some,  especially  such  as  contain  as,  are  now  never  used  without 
this  link.  This  is  the  case  with  as  (so)  long  as,  as  often  as,  as 
Cso)  soon  as,  so  surely  as  (27);  by  that,  in  that  (4U;  forasmuch  as, 
inasmuch  as,  whereas  (47);  insomuch  that,  so  much  so  that  (53); 
for  the  purpose  that,  in  order  that,  to  the  end  that,  to  the  intent  that 
(60);  despite  that  (88),  besides  that,  moreover  that  (122);  as  (so)  far 
as,  as  nearly  as,  for  so  much  as,  in  so  far  as  (149);  except  that, 
save  that,  saving  that  (156);  only  that  (157). 

3.  When  a  clause  is  introduced  by  a  conjunctive  containing //ta/. 
and  is  followed  by  others  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  head- 
sentence,  the  latter  are  introduced  by  that  only.  Kellneb,  §  448: 
Franz  ,  Shakesp.  Gramm.,  §  396. 

It's  quite  right  that  people  should  rejoice  in  their  families,  and 
provide  for  them ,  so  that  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord , 
and  that  thev  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sours  wants  while  thev 
are  caring  for  the  body.     An.  Bede,  Cn.  VI,  66. 

In  Older  English  that  is  also  frequently  found  to  replace  coDJoaotiveSy 
not  containing  that,    A.  Scumidt,  Shakesp.  Lexic,  i.  v.  fftot,  7. 

/;*  rich,  and  tJtat  you  marry  her  dowry,  not  her,  she'll  reign  in 
Tour  house  as  imperious  as  a  widow.  Ben  Jonson,  Sil.  Won., 
il.  1,  212  »). 

This  dastard,    at  the  battle  of  Patay,  |   When  but  in  all  I  was  six 
thousand  strong ,  |  And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one,  | 
Before    we   met,    or   that  a  stroke  was  given,  |  Like  to  a  tmstr 
squire,  did  run  away.     Henry  VI,  A,  IV,  1,  ld-23. 


')    FiiANz.  K.  S.,  XVIIl. 
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YoQ  see,  Sir,  bj  the  long  letter  I  have  transmitted  to  joa,  that, 
though  I  do  most  heartily  wish  that  France  may  be  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  rational  liberty,  and  that  I  think  yon  bound,  in  all 
honest  policy,  to  provide  a  permanent  body  in  which  that  spirit 
may  reside,  ..it  is  my  misfortune  to  entertain  great  doubts, 
concerning    several    material   points   in    your    late    transactions. 

BVKKB  ^). 

4.  Conjunctive  adverbs  may  stand  between  the  adverbial  acijunct 

and  t/iai. 

NoiCf  however,  thcU  the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
pressing  this  reform  on  the  Chinese  negotiator ,  a  certain  number 
of  tb^  British  traders  at  Shanghai  protest  against  the  payment 
of  the  consideration.     Tins. 

5.  According,  to  their  meaning  adverbial  clauses  may  be  divided 

into: 

«)    those  of  place; 
b)        ^       ^   time; 

n         .       „   causality »  subdivided  into  those  of: 

1 )  cause  (reason ,  ground) ,  2)  consequence  (inference),  3)  purpose, 
4)  condition  (hypothesis),  6)  concession, 6)  alternative  hypothesis 
Klisjunctive  concession); 

</)    those  of  manner,  subdivided  into  those  of: 

\)  quality,  2)  attendant  circumstances,  3)  degree,  4)  alternate 
agreement,  5)  proportionate  agreement,  6)  restriction,  7) exception. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  PLACE. 

6.    Adverbial  clauses  of  place  are  introduced: 

a)    by   the   conjunctions   as,   where,  whence  (from  whence ,  from 
irhf'n),  ichither,  wherever  (wheresoever,  whereso),  whithersoever ; 

h)    by  conjunctive  word -groups  consisting  of  a  preposition  +  the 
rt'liuive  pronoun  which  -r  noun. 
The   conjunctives   under  (b)  are  only  found  at  the  head  of  conti- 

iniative  clauses. 


';     Kellner,  §  448. 
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7.  As,  at  the  head  of  an  adverbial  clause  of  place  occurs  only  in 

older  English. 

Here,  as  I  point  mj  sword,  the  snn  arises.  Jul.  Caes.,  II ,  1,  106. 

Note.  As  is  still  used  in  clauses  in  which  the  relation  of  place 
is  mixed  with  a  relation  of  time  or  condition. 

It  is  right  in  front  of  yon  as  yon  cross  London  Bridge.     MuRRAr, 

i.  V.  aSf  17. 
He  has  his  shoes  rubbed ,  and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  barber*^. 

as  you  go  into  the  Rose.     Spect.  ,  II. 

8.  Where  is  the  commonest  conjunctive  to  introduce  adverbial 
clauses  of  place. 

WTiere  thou  dwellest  I  will  dwell.     Mas.,  252. 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped  |   Where  I  have  took  them 
up.    Jul.  Caes.  ,  II ,  1 ,  50. 

Note.  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  an  adverbial  clause  with 
where  after  the  imperative  of  verbs  of  looking,  such  as  iook 
flo)f  behold  f  see^  where  there  would  be  expected. 

Peace,    break    thee    off;    look,    where  it    comes   again!    Haml. ,  I, 

1 ,  40. 
But  soft,  behold!,  lo,   where  it  comes  again!     ib. ,  I,  1,  126. 
Behold ,  where  Madam  Mitigation  comes.  Meas.  for  Meas.  ,  I,  2,  45. 
See,    where   he  looks  out  of  the  window.     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Y, 

1,  57. 

9.  Whence  is  only  found  in  the  higher  literary  style;  in  the  spoken 
language  it  is  replaced  by  from  ivliere  or  where  . . .  from.  From 
wheyicej  in  which  from  is,  of  course,  redundant,  is  sometimes  used 
for  whence.  Both  whence  and  from  whence  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  continuative  clauses.    (13.) 

Go  whence  vou  came.     H.  E.  Gr.  ,  75. 

Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness 

and  the  shadow  of  death.     Job,  X,  21. 
Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came.     Com.  of  Err.,  Ill,  1,  37. 

10.  Whither  has  been  superseded  by  ichere  in  ordinary  speech. 
Like  whence  y  it  is  chiefly  used  in  continuative  clauses.    (18.) 

Nay  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter:  |  Not  that  I  fear  to 
stay,  but  love  to  go  |  Whither  the  Queen  intend.  Hekrt  VI, 
C,  II,  5,  130. 

For  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go.     Rvtu,  I,  16. 
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11.  Whw*e¥0r,  mhm'0»O0¥er,  mheneesoever,  whiihersoewer  and  mhereso 
are  either  general  or  indefinite  in  meaning.  Thus  wherever  may  be 
equivalent  to  at  (to)  ewer/  place  where  and  to  at  (toj  an/ place  where. 
The  force  of  ever^  soever  and  so  is  in  Dutch  expressed  by  maar. 
The  same  coi^'unctives  are  also  found  in  concessive  clauses,  in 
v^hich  case  these  endings  answer  to  Dutch  ook.  Only  u7/wrei7er  is  in 
ordinary  use.  The  other  forms  now  occur  only  in  the  higher  literary 
language.    (20,  93.) 

She   has    been    the    belle   and   spirit  of  the  company  wherever  she 

went     Riv. ,  II,  1. 
Water  spread  itself  wheresoever  it  listed.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  <»5. 
I   make  no   more  remonstrances,  bat  am  as  a  lamb  in  her  hands, 

and  she  leads  me  whithersoever  she  pleases.  S^if.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII, 

188. 

12.  The  particulars  of  place  indicated  by  the  clause,  are  sometimes 
recapitulated,  more  rarely  anticipated,  by  correlative  adverbs  in  the 

head-sentence. 

i.        Where  there  is  a  will ,  there  is  a  way.     Prov. 

Wherever  she  went,  there  went  he.     Cbeistm.  Car.,  Ill,  70. 
Then  whither  he  goes ,  thither  let  me  go.     Rich.  II ,  V,  1 ,  85. 
For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is  i  there  will  be  eagles  gathered  together. 
Matth.,  XXIV,  28. 
ii.      Inhere  was   the  least  pretension,  where  there  was  the  most  acknow- 
ledged title  of  respect     Wash.  Irv.  *). 

13.  Adverbial  clauses  of  place  that  are  continuati ve ,  are  ft^quent 
enough.    They  are  introduced: 

«i  by  the  same  conjunctives  as  the  above,  to  the  exclusion, 
however,  of  the  compounds  of  (80)every  and  so. 

We  travelled   together  as   far  as  Paris,  where  we  parted  company. 

Mas.,  252. 
She    called    for   her  carriage  and  drove  to  Shepherd^s  Inn,  at  the 

gate    of   which    she    alighted,    whence  she  found  the  way  to  her 

father's  chambers.     Pend. ,  II,  Cn.  V,  54. 
He  began  to  think  that  the  source  and  secret  of  this  ghostly  light 

might  be  in  the  adjoining  room,  from  whence^  on  further  tracing 

it,  it  seemed  to  shine.     Christm.  Car. 
They    only    retired    to    the    next  room,  from  whence  they  coald 

overhear  the  whole  conversation.     Vic,  Ch.  XVI. 

';     FoELs.-KocH,  8  443. 
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Rebecca  asked  him  to  come  into  her  room,  whither  he  followed 
her  quite  breathless  to  coDclude  the  bargain.  Van.  Fair,  I, 
Ch.  XXXII,  347. 

Note.  Whence  also  occurs  at  the  head  of  a  clanse  stating  that 
a  coDclnsioD  is  taken.     (52.) 

In  later  years  my  mother,  looking  at  me  almost  reproachfully, 
wonld  sometimes  say,  ^A.h!  you  were  such  a  pretty  boy!** 
xclience  I  had  no  dif!icalty  in  concluding  that  I  had  not  fulfilled 
my  early  promise  in  the  matter  of  looks.  HuxL. ,  Lect.  and 
Ess.,  AuTOB.,  6a. 

b)  word-groups  consisting  of  a  preposition  +  relative  pronoun  -f 
noun.    (I.) 

We  travelled  together  as  far  as  Paris,  at  tohich  place  we  parted 
company. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  TIME. 

14.    Adverbial   clauses   of  time   are   introduced   by  the  following 
conjunctives: 

a)  conjunctions:  oa,  thariy  when  (sometimes  followed  by  that  or 
08) f  whenever  (whensoever); 

h)  prepositions  used  as  conjunctions,  that  being  understood: 
after  J  afjainst,  before,  ere  (or^  or  ere^  or  ever)^  till  (until); 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions: 

1)  containing  a  noun:  hfj  the  (that)  time^  every  time ,  the  instant, 
the  moment.  tvhile.^M  of  them  sometimes  followed  bv  that,  in  this 
connection  the  substitute  for  a  conjunctive  adverb, 

2)  containing  an  adverb:  by  then,  directly,  immediately ^  now?, 
once,  since ^  some  of  them  sometimes  followed  by  that,  in  this  con- 
nection a  substitute  for  when  or  as. 

8j  containing  an  adverb  preceded  by  as  or  so  and  followed  by 
as:  as  (so)  long  as,  as  (SO?)  often  as,  as  (so)  soon  as,  ae?  (so) 
surely  as; 

d)  the  word-group  what  time; 

e)  conjunctive  adverbs  compounded  with  where:  whereat^  tohere* 
(up)on ; 

f)  equivalents  of  tli<*  above,  containing  the  relative  pronoun 
which:  at  which ^  during  which,  after  which  etc.;  at  which  timet 
during  which  time,  after  which  time,  etc.; 
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(J)    the  word^group  since  when. 

Note.  The  coiyunctives  mentioned  under  (e),  (f)  and  ^5^;  are- 
only  used  to  introduce  continuative  clauses. 

15.    At  is  used:  * 

a)  to  introduce  a  clause  mentioning  the  action  during  which 
the  action  denoted  by  the  head-sentence  took  or  takes  place.  In 
this  case  it  is  equivalent  to  during  the  time  that. 

i.       He  winked  ob  he  spoke.    Sil.  Mark.,  Ch.  VI,  40. 

She  did   DOt  hear  the  Doise  of  his  cab- wheels ,  as  he  drove  away. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  393. 
He    rattled    the    halfpence   in  his  pocket,  aa  he  walked  homeward. 

Mad.  Leroux,  Ch.  XIH. 
As  \  looked,  some  one  came  near.     H.  E.  Gr.,  113. 
For   as   Lord    Marmion    crossed   the  court,  |  He  scattered  angels 

round.     Marm.,  I,  x. 
His  cheeks  became  flushed  aB  he  went  on.    Ad.  Bede,  Ch.  Ill,  27. 
Dina  paused  as  she  turned  towards  Seth.     ib.,  Ch.  Ill,  27. 
ii.     Here  I  sit  at  the  desk  again,  watching  his  eye  —  humbly  watching 

his  eye  —  cm  he  rules  the  cipbering-books.     Cop. ,  Ch.  VII ,  456. 
All    be    has    got    to    do   is    to    keep    on  turning  as  he  runs  away. 

Dome.,  Ch.   XII,  103. 

b)  to  introduce  a  clause  stating  what  action  coincided  with 
the  action  mentioned  in  the  head -sentence.  In  this  case  it  is 
equivalent  to  at  the  (very)  moment  that,  and  is  often  preceded  by  just. 

The  captain  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  just  as  they  were  passing 
the  inner  gate.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  IX,  111. 

He  arrived  as  we  were  setting  out.     Mas.,  264,  N. 

One  day  the  old  diplomatist  entered  Lady  Clavering*s  drawing- 
room,  just  as  the  latter  quitted  it     ib.  II,  Ch.  VII,  77. 

There  wore  generally  some  lost  words  bowled  after  him,  just  as 
ho  was  turning  the  corner,     Dolf  Heyl. 

16      Obs.    r.     The    clauses   of  the   first  kind  are  mostly  descriptive  of 

past    actions ,    less    frequently    of  present    actions ;    those  of  the 

bccoDd  kind  only  of  past  actions.  As  is  never  used  in  describing 
the  future. 


ii. 


As  is  only  used  when  the  predicate  of  both  the  clatyse  and  the 
head-sentence  expresses  an  action  of  some  kind ,  it  is  never  found 
when  the  predicate  of  either  expresses  a  being  or  remoiniDg  in 
a    state.     Consequently    it    is   impossible    to  use  as  when  either 
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the  clause  or  head-sentence  contains  a  copnla  of  either  the  first 
or  second  kind ,  unless ,  indeed ,  the  nominal  is  a  present  participle. 
Thus  for  the  Dutch  H^  ging  van  hnis,  toen  het  dnister 
was,  we  coald  not  say  He  left  home  as  it  woe  dark.  Neither 
can  Het  was  duister,  toenh^jvanhnisging,  he  translated 
by  It  was  dark  as  I  left  home, 

Snch  verbs  as  to  lie,  to  sit  and  to  stand ,  however,  which  imply 
some  effort,  are  not  seldom  found  in  sentences  containing  cw. 

It  grew  to  be  broad  daylight,  as  they  stood  there.     Van.  Faik,  I, 

Ch.  XXXir,  348. 
As   these   two    were    standing  in    this    attitude,  the  door  of  Pen*s 

bedchamber  was  opened  stealthily.     Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XV,  162. 
He  laughed  at  himself,  as  ho  lay  on  his  pillow,    ib.,  II,  Ch.  XV, 

153. 

Also  copulas  of  the  third  group,  which  imply  a  changing  or  a 
growing  into  a  state,  are  compatible  with  as. 

As  Master  Clavering  grew  into  years  and  stature,  he  became  too 
strong  for  the  authority  of  his  fond  parents  and  governess. 
Fend.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  73. 

Predicates  with  the  copula  to  be  sometimes  imply  a  getting  into  a 
state  and  in  this  case  may  be  found  in  the  head-sentence  of  a 
clause  introduced  by  as.     (Ch.  I,  12,  i.) 

Reuben  strode  along  so  rapidly  that  she  was  almost  brtaikUu  at 
she  tripped  by  his  side.  M.  E.  Francis,  The  Manor  Fabm, 
Ch.  XI. 

Tir.  In  the  clauses  of  the  first  kind  verbs  of  perception ,  snch  as  to  tee, 
to  hear,  etc.  are  but  seldom  met  with.  This  will  not  seem 
unnatural,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  verba  mostly 
express  but  a  momentary  act  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Here 
follow  a  few  instances: 

Dick    thrust   the    letters    into    his    pocket,  as  he  heard  the  aonnd. 

The  Light  that  Failed,  Ch,  X,  147. 
As    the   lad    near   us  heard  my  father^s  words,  the  ooloar  rushed 

over  his  face.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  7. 

There  is ,  of  course,  no  reason  why  these  verbs  should  not  be  freely 
used  in  the  head-sentence. 

Mrs.  O'Dowd  heard  the  clattering  hoofs  of  the  horaee  a$  they 
issued  from  the  gate.     Van.  Fair,  Ch.  I,  Ch.  XXXII ,  35S. 
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IV.  ii«  as  a  pure  coigiuictioD  of  time,  is  fouDd  only  in  claases  describing 

a  definite  action.     Thns  we  could  not  say  *He  always  {generally^ 
etc.)  winked  OM  h$  spoke. 
Bat  when  other  relations  are  mixed  with  that  of  time,  as  may  be 
met  with  in  clauses  describing  an  indefinite  action.    (16 1  ix.) 

V.  A$  is  almost   ezclnsively  used   when   two  unfinished  simultaneous 

actions  are  spoken  about.  It  is,  indeed,  but  rarely  that  we 
meet  it  with  a  perfect  or  a  pluperfect  tense  in  either  the  clause 
or  the  head-sentence,  except  when  events  are  described  previous 
to  a  moment  in  time  past. 

i.  With  renewed  shouts,  those  on  foot  pushed  forward,  till,  as  they  hud 
nearly  gained  the  copse  referred  to  by  the  German ,  a  small  compact 
body   of  horsemen   dashed  from  amidst  the  trees.  BcLw.,  Rienzi. 

ii.  He  had  positively  seen  it  swing  open,  as  the  footsteps  had  entered. 
Dole  Heyl.  ,  118. 

VI.  AltboQgh    as  is  mostly  found  in  clauses  denoting  an  action  that  is 

going  forward  at  the  time  of  another  active  or  a  certain  event 
(excepted  are  e.g.  those  in  the  two  first  quotations  mentioned 
in  HI),  it  is  not  of\en  followed  by  a  progressive  form.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  in  special  favour  when  only  the 
action  as  such  is  called  attention  to ,  and  not  the  concomitant 
notion  of  its  being  unfinished.     Compare  while. 

vrr.  The  clauses  of  the  first  kind  can  often  be  replaced  by  participle- 
clauses  or  by  gerund-clanses  opening  with  the  preposition  t/t, 
when  their  subject  is  identical  with  that  of  the  head-sentence. 
Thus  for  He  rattled  the  halfpence  in  his  pocket  as  he  walked 
homeward^  we  could  say  Walking  homeward ,  he  rattled  the  half" 
pence  in  his  pocket;  or  //i  ma/king  homeward,  [etc.].  Similarly 
As  he  crossed  the  street  ^  he  fell  =  Crossing  the  street,  he  fell  = 
//I  crossing  the  street,  he  fell. 

viii.  The  Dutch  equivalent  of  as  is  toen  or  terw|jl  in  describing  past 
events,  terwijl  in  describing  present  events.  In  translating 
the  clauses  of  the  first  kind  an  infinitive-clause  opening  with 
onder  is  often  available,  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
head-sentence  is  identical  with  that  of  the  clause.  Thus  Strottt^ 
mused  a  t chile  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  (Fksu.j  II,  Clf.  VI,  60)  = 
Strong  mijmerde  con  poosje  onder  het  aansteken 
van  zijn  cigaar.  His  voiced  trembled  as  he  spoke  the  last 
seiitt-uce  (Au.  Beue,  Ch.  Ill:  27)=:Zyn  stem  beefde  onder 
het   uitspreken   van   den   laatsten   zin. 

L\.     In  clauses  introduced  bv  a  the  relation  of  time  is  sometimes  mixed: 
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Of)      with  one  of  place  (7;; 

Si      with  one  of  cause.     See  the  two  first  quotations  in  16,  iii. 

7)      with  one  of  proportionate  agreement  (140); 

We    loved    each    other  tenderly,  and  our  fondness  increased  as  we 

grew  old.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 
As    the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  great  stillness  fell  upon  the 

forest.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XXXIII,  170. 
The  cold  strengthens  as  the  day  lengthens.     Times. 

0)      with  one  of  restriction  (145). 

I  desired  to  obtain  a  Professorship  of  either  Physiology  or  ComparatiYe 
Anatomy,  and  as  vacancies  occurred,  I  applied,  bat  in  Tain. 
HrxL. ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  Autob. ,  10a. 

17.  Than  appears  at  the  head  of  a  clause  thought  of  in  a 
relation  of  time  to  the  head-sentence  after  no  sooner.  Strictly 
speaking  the  relation  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  word-group  no 
sooner  ...  than,  which  differs  from  other  conjunctive  word-groups 
of  time,  such  as  as  soon  as,  etc.,  only  in  so  far  as  its  two  members 
are  divided  by  other  elements  of  the  sentences.  In  Early  Modem 
English  hut  was  often  used  instead  of  than.    (21.) 

Miss    Nancy   had   vo  sooner  made  her  curtsy,  than  an  elderly  lady 

came  forward.     Sil.  Marn.,  Ch.  XI,  79. 
She  no  sooner  saw  Joseph,  than  her  cheeks  glowed  with  red.     Jos. 

Andrews,  IV,  Cn.  I,  201. 
Xo    sooner    did  this  idea  enter  his  head ,  than  it  carried  conviction 

with  it.     DoLF  Heyl. 

18      When  is  used  : 

(/)  to  introduce  a  clause  describing  an  action  and  indicating 
the  time  at  which  the  state  of  things  mentioned  in  the  head- 
sentence  existed  or  will  exist,  or  at  which  an  action  was  going 
forward  or  will  be  going  forward. 

i.  I  was  a  mere  boy  when  I  was  taken  to  the  first  post-mortem 
examination  I  ever  attended.    HuxL  ,  Lec*t.  and  Ess. ,  AvTOB.|  7a. 

It  was  dark  tvhen  the  cannonading  stopped  all  of  a  sadden.  VaK. 
Fair,  I,  Cii.  XXXII,  353. 

The  conversation  was  at  a  high  pitch  of  animation  when  Silas 
approached  the  door  of  the  Rainbow.  Sil.  Marn.  »  Ch.  VI,  88. 
ii  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour,  irA^n  some traveUer 
from  New  Zealand  shall  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitade  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paurb.     Mac,  Popes,  542. 
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iii.  Mr.  Strong  wa8  playing  the  piano  when  we  went  in.  Cop.,  Ch.  XVI, 
1196. 

The  Bnn  was  shining  into  Lanra*s  room  when  she  awoke.  Mrs.  Wabd  ^). 
iv.     The  sun  will  be  shining  into  your  room  when  yon  awake. 

We  shall  be  travelling  in  Switzerland  when  yon  join  ns. 

b)  to  introduce  a  clause  describing  a  state  and  indicating  the 
time  at  which  the  action  or  state  mentioned  in  the  head-sentence 
occurred  or  will  octur. 

i.  I  went  back  to  India  when  I  was  fourteen.    Pend.,  II ,  Cif.  VII,  76. 

ii.  He  was  often  ill  when  he  was  a  bov. 

iii.  I  will  come  when  I  am  ready.     U.  E.  0.,  113. 

iv.  I  will  be  there  when  it  shall  be  light.     H.  E.  Gb.,  178. 

c)  to  introduce  a  clause  describing  an  action  or  state  of  things 
prior  to  another  action  or  state  of  things. 

When  be  bad  gone  about  ten  miles,  he  took  a  few  minutes*  rest. 
Clive    bad    been   only  a  few  months  in  the  army,  when  intelligence 

arrived    that    peace    bad    been    concluded   between  Great  Britain 

and  France.     Clive,  501a. 

d)  to  introduce  a  clause  describingan  action  or  state  of  things 
subsequent  to  another.  In  this  case  the  head-sentence  is  often 
found  to  contain  a  negative  word,  or  any  word  implying  a  negation, 
like  hardly ,  8carce(ly), 

He    bad    not    read    half-a-dozen    pages,   when  the  expression  of  his 

face  began  to  change.     Cuiz.,  Ch.  XXXVII,  2986. 
Major    Pendennis    bad    not    quitted    the    bouse    many  hours,  when 

Arthur   Pendennis   made  bis  appearance  at  the  well-known  door. 

Pend.,  II.  Cn.  XXXII,  346. 
Hardly  bad  he  done  so ,  when  the  Boers  came  on  in  great  numbers 

at  a  furious  gallop.     III.  Lond.  News. 

€)  to  introduce  a  clause  stating  the  time  present  or  past  when 
another  action  or  state  customarily  comes  off  or  has  come  off. 
This  ivhen  sometimes  expresses  approximately  the  same  idea  as 
whenever.    «20.) 

When    clouds    are    seen,    wise    men    put   on  their  cloaks;   |    When 
great    leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  band;   I    When  the  sun  sets, 
who  doth  not  look  for  night.     Rich.  Ill,  II,  8. 
Our    serraon-books   are  shut  up,  when  Miss  Crawley  arrives.     Van. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XI,  103. 

«)     <;riNTH.,  Man.,  §  742. 
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He    drank    dreadfally,  and  was  fririous  when  in  that  way.     PE2a>.» 

II,  Ch.  VII,  76. 
When  we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally 

ordered  the  table  to  be  removed.     Vic. 

19.  Obs.  I.  It  is  worth  while  comparing  the  use  of  when  and  <u  in 
sentences  describing  an  action  as  going  forward  at  the  time  of 
a  certain  event.  When  the  event  is  mentioned  in  the  clause, 
ivhen  is  the  only  possible  conjunction;  when  the  action  that  is 
going  forward  is  mentioned  in  the  clause,  as  is  the  typical 
conjunction.  Compare  When  I  received  your  letter,  I  woe  walking 
in  the  garden  (or  /  wcu  wcUking  in  the  garden  when  I  received 
i/our  letter) ,  with  Jls  I  teas  walking  in  the  garden ,  /  received  your 
letter  (or  I  received  your  letter  as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden)* 
It  is  not  often  that  when  is  found  in  the  latter  case. 

WTien  he  read  the  note  of  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head.  Vic.,  Ch.  XXL 

When  Sir  Walter  was  one  day  riding  with  a  friend  over  the  fields 

near   his  country-seat,  he  came  to  a  gate  which  an  Irish  beggar 

hastened  to  open  for  him.     Anecd.  (GUnth.  ,  Leerb.) 

And,    when    I    crossed    the    wild,   |   I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of 

day  I  The  solitary  child.     Wordsw. ,  Lucy  Gray,  i. 

The  use  of  when  is ,  of  course ,  not  eschewed  when  what  is  described 
in  the  head-sentence  is  in  a  manner  felt  as  a  consequence  of 
what  is  described  in  the  clause. 

When  I  looked  around  upon  all  the  familiar  objects  and  scenes 
within  our  own  ground,  where  your  common  amusements  were 
going  on,  I  felt  there  was  nothing  painful  in  witnessing  that. 
Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  VI,  290. 

II.     In  the  clauses  mentioned  under  c),  the  tense  of  the  verb  naturally 
often  differs  from  that  of  the  head-sentence,  i.  e.: 

01)   the    clause    has    a    pluperfect    tense,     the    head-sentence    an 
imperfect. 

When  he  had  finished  his  letter,  he  took  it  to  the  post. 

6 1    the    clause    has  a  perfect  future  or  a  perfect  doing  doty  for 
the  perfect  future,  and  the  head-sentence  a  simple  futnre. 

When  I  {shall)  have  finished  my  letter ,  I  shall  take  it  to  the  post. 

In  some  coses  we  find  the  pluperfect  in  both  the  elanse  and 
the  head-sentence,  namely  when  the  speaker  intemipts  his  nar* 
rative  to  relate  what  had  taken  place  previously. 

Amelia  and  the  Major*s  wife  Aa J  rtwAee/ doirn  to  him ,  when  tke  latter 
had  recognized  him  from  his  balcony.  Van*.  Fair,  I,  Cb.  XZXII,  849,. 
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Sometimes  the  imperfect  seems  to  be  used  less  properly  for 
the  pluperfect. 

When  he  reached  his  own  hotel ,  he  found  a  score  of  its  numerous 
inhabitants  on  the  threshold  discoursing  of  the  news.  Van.  Faib, 
I,  Of.  XXXn,  848. 

Also  the  present  tense,  doing  duty  for  the  simple  future,  is  often 
used  for  the  perfect,  used  for  the  perfect  future. 

When  the  time  comes ,  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  Anstiy  ^). 

Thus  also  the  imperfect  stands  for  the  pluperfect  in  narrating  past 
evente. 

There  was  a  garden  that  certain  small  people  might  play  in  when 
they  canie.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IX,  95. 

III.  Also  in  the  clauses  mentioned  under  d),  the  tense  of  the  predicate 

mostly    differs   from    that  of  the  predicate  in  the  head-sentence, 
but  in  a  way  opposed  to  that  described  abo^e. 
When    the    head-sentence    contains    either  of  the  adverbs  hardly  or 
scarcely y   we   often   find,  however,  the  imperfect  used  for  the 
pluperfect. 

Hardly  did  be  see  me,  when  he  made  off. 

IV.  In  older  English  the  clauses  mentioned  under  d)  are  mostly  found 

iDtroduced  by  but^  when  the  head-sentence  contains  a  negative 
word  or  either  of  the  adverbs  hardly  or  scarceflyj.  (21.)  Oc- 
casionally we  find  hardly,  etc.  followed  by  than,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  contami nation  with  no  sooner  than. 

Barely    had   |   He  set  foot  on  shore,   than  they  came  forth  to  meet 

hi  in.     Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  281  •). 
Hut    scarcely  had  my  imagination  begun  to  develop  this  delightful 

theme,  than  my  waking  dream  was  cut  short.     Bellamy'). 

\.      The  Dutch  equivalents  of  when  are  toen,  wanneer  or  als. 

Toen  is  used  in  describing  past  events,  except  in  clauses  stating 
what  took  place  customarily,  in  which  case  wanneer  or  als 
takes  its  place. 

Wanneer  or  als  is  also  used  in  describing  future  events,  and 
in  the  clauses  mentioned  under  e).  The  equivalent  of  but  is  of, 
and  this  is  also  the  ordinary  conjunction  in  such  clauses  of  group- 
d)  as  stand  after  a  head-sentence  with  a  negative  word  or  with. 
either  hardly  or  scarce(ly). 


')    (iOKTB. ,  Man.  ;    >)    Malmsteot,  Stud,  nr  Ekol.  Graiim.,  84. 
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Ti.     Earlv  Modern  English ,  and  archaieallj  later  English ,  have  fireqnent 
instances  of  when  being  followed  by  as  or  that. 

i.     When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one.     HExmT  VI,  C,  I,  2,  75. 

When   as   his    mother    Mary    was  espoused  to  Joseph ,  before  they 

came    together,    she    was    fonnd    with   child   of  the  Holy  Ghobt. 

Matth.,  I,  18. 

When   as   the    Palmer    came   in    hall   |   Nor  lord,  nor  knight  was 

there  more  tall.  Marm. ,  I,  xxvni. 
Hearken  a  little  unto  such  a  tale  j  As  folk  with  us  will  tell  in 
every  vale  j  About  the  yule-tide  fire,  tchen  as  the  snow  |  Deep 
in  the  passes ,  letteth  men  to  go  |  From  place  to  place.  Eaethly 
Par.,  Atal.,  39*. 
ii.  What  woman  in  the  citv  do  I  name,  j  When  thai  I  say  the  eitv- 
woman    bears   |   The    cost    of  princes    on    unworthy   shoulders? 

As   YOC   LIKE  IT,   II,   7,   75. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept.  JcL.  Caes., 
Ill,  2,  96. 

And  it  seemed  to  Little  Billee  that,  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
second,  Alice  looked  at  him  with  Trilby^s  eyes;  or  his  mother^s 
trhen  that  he  was  a  little  tiny  boy.     Trilby,  H,  31. 

When  if  was  much  rarer,  and  has  now  quite  disappeared. 

When  if  the  matter  be  spirituous,  and  the  cloud  compact,  the 
noise  is  great  and  terrible.     Tu.  Browne,  Pseud.,  Ep.  II,  69*). 

Tii.   Like    the    Dutch    als    and    wanneer,    the    English  fchen  is  often 
found  in  clauses  expressing  a  secondary  idea  of: 

OL)    cause,  reason  or  ground; 

When  she  takes  so  much  pains  to  get  rid  of  her  bulk,  you  ought 
not  to  reflect  on  her.     School  for  Scand.,  II,  2. 

Haven't  I  reason  to  go  out  of  my  senses  when  I  see  things  going 
at  sixes  and  sevens.     Good-nat.  Man,  I. 

3;    condition;     but  only  used  when  a  general  case  is  put. 

A    victory    is    twice    itself,    when  the    achiever  brings   home  full 

numbers.     Mrcn  ado,  I,  1,  8. 
Now,  when  they  are  poor,  they  hate  you  as  much  as  they  do  one 

another.     Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 
You    know    I    am    compliance    itself  —    when    Vm    not   thwarted. 

Riv.,  II,  1. 


•)    Frinz.  E.  S..  XVIll. 
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Every  Mlow  hat  tome  cupboard  in  hii  house,  whidi  he  wotdd 
Dot  like  you  and  me  to  peep  into.  Why  should  we  try,  whm 
the  rest  of  the  house  is  open  to  us.    Pxmd.  ,  II ,  Ch.  VII ,  71. 

« 

7)     attenduit  ciroumstaDces. 

Yon   pretend   you*re   going   to   Ned's  parents,  whm  you*re  really 

going  to  the  Old  Chapel.    Old  Chap. 
This   office   paid   her   no   less  than  six-and-thirty  pounds  a  year, 

when  no  other  company  in  London   would  gife  her  more  than 

twenty-four.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  II,  10. 

20.  Whenever  is  either  general  or  indefinite  in  meaning  and  is, 
accordingly ,  equivalent  to  either  every  time  i?iai  or  when  at  any  time. 
Whensoever  is  an  older  and,  therefore,  now  a  more  dignified  form. 
<l  1 ,  93.) 

He  punished  the  boy  whtntver  he  did  wrong.     Mas.,  §  416. 

I  undertook    to  partially   fill  up  the  office  of  parish-clerk  by  Mr. 

CrackeDthorp's    desire,    whenever   your   infirmities    should    make 

you  DofittiDg.     SiL.  Mabk.,  Ch.  VI ,  40. 
Whenever  the  coach  stopped ,  the  sailor  called  for  more  ale  '). 
I    am   constant  to  my  purpose;  they  follow  the  king's  pleasure:  if 

bis  fitness  speaks ,  mine  is  ready ;  now  or  whensoever ,  provided  I 

be  so  able  now.     Haul.,  V,  2,  210. 

21.  Of  the  second  group  of  conjunctives  found  as  the  opening 
words  of  adverbial  clauses  of  time,  only  some  call  for  any  detailed 
discussion. 

JIfter.     He  never  spoke  after  he  fell.     Mas.,  §  416. 

After  tbA  vote  was  taken ,  the  assembly  broke  up.   H.  E.  Ga. ,  1 13. 

Against  is  now  considered  vulgar,  but  is  by  some  writers  used  as 
a  cultured  English  word.  In  Early  Modem  English  it  was  quite 
frequent.    Storm,  487;  Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIU. 

Thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river's  bank  against  he  come.  Ex.,  VII,  15. 
Some  say  that  ever  *gams<  that  season  comes  |  Whereon  Our  Saviour's 

birth  is  celebrated   |   The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

Haml.,  I,  2,  158. 
She   gathered   fresh  flowers  to  deck  the  drawing-room  against  Mrs. 

Hamley  should  come  down.     Wives  and  Daught.,  Ch.  VII,  70. 


»)    Schmidt  ,  §  470. 
P0UT8MA ,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modem  English.  II.  29 
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Before  is  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  the  Dutch  voor(dat).  Some- 
times it  is  synonymous  with  sooner  than^  rather  than.  After  a  negative 
head-sentence  or  one  containing  either  hardly  or  scarcely,  before 
answers  to  the  Dutch  of;  in  this  case  it  varies  with  when.  In 
Older  English  hut  was  often  used  instead. 

i.       Before   he    shut    his    heavy    door,    he    walked   through  his  rooms* 
Chhistm.  Car.,  I,  15. 
The  truth  will  come  before  we  are  done.     H.  E.  Or.,  113. 
ii.     I  will  die  before  I  submit.     Murray,  i.  v.  before,  C,  2. 
ill.    I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished  myBdlf 
by  a  most  profound  silence.     Spect.  ,  I. 
He  had   not  been  in  the  snug  little  comer  five  minutes,  before  he 

began  to  nod.     Cbuz.,  Ch.  XXXI,  2486. 
I  had  scarcely  taken  orders  a  year ,  before  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  matrimony.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 

Note.     In  the  vulgar  language  we  often  find  afore  for  before, 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  put  that  *ere  charge  into  somebody  afore- 
he's  done.     Pickw.,  Ch.  XIX",  164, 

But  as  a  conjunctive  of  time  is  now  obsolete.  In  Early  Modem 
English  we  find  it: 

a)  instead  of  Present-English  ichen  or  before,  after  a  negative 
head-sentence,  or  one  containing  hardly  or  scarcely.    See  above. 

?)  instead  of  than  after  no  sooner.  Sattler,  E.  S.,  IV,  79; 
Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIII,  428. 

i.      I   take    my  leave  of  you:  shall  not  be  long  but  Til  be  here  again. 

Macb.,  IV,  2,  23. 
Now  I   beheld   in   my  Dream   that   they  had  not  joumied  fiur^  but 

the    River    and    the    way    for    a    time    parted.     Buntan,   PiLGt. 

Pkogr.  '). 
He  had  not  sooner  spoken  the  word,  but  the  surging  wave  dashed 

him.     Camden  (writing  in  1604)^). 
Scarce    have    I    arrived   |   But   there   is   brought  to  me  fnun  your 

equerry    |    A    splendid    richly    plated    hunting   dress.      Coui.,. 

PiCCOL.,   I,   9. 

ii.     I   no    sooner    saw    this    venerable    man   in   the  pulpit,   hmi  I  very 
much  approved  of  my   friend's   insisting  upon  the  qnaliitftkw 
of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice.     Spect.,  OVL 
We    were    no    sooner   returned    to    the   inn,    but   Domben   of  my 
parishionei*s  came  to  congratulate  me.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXIT, 


>)    Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIII;    »)    Not.  and  Quer, 
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B/  is  quite  obsolete,  but  survives  In  Scotch. 

B;i    you've   dmnk   a    do/eii  imuipera,  Bacchns  will  begia  to  prove 

Drinking  better  is  than  love.     Bamsat  '). 

En  is  chiefly  found  in  the  higher  literary  style,  ordinary  English 
preferring  before. 

Witbin  ft  montli  |  Ert  yet  the  gait  of  most  nnrighteons  tears  | 
Had  left  the  flasbiDg  in  her  galled  eyee,  |  She  married.  Bahl., 
I.  2,  154. 

His   pit;  gave   «re  charity  begtu.    Goldsmith,  Du.  Viix.,  L  62. 

Note.  In  Older  English  we  often  find  or  for  trt;  already  in 
Early  Uodem  EDglisb  this  use  of  or  was  fast  dying  oat  however. 
It  was  then  sometimes  prefixed  to  «r*  for  the  sake  of  enipbasis. 
Or  ever  was  a  frequent  vuiant  of  or  trt.  Both  or  trt  and  or 
ever  occur  now  only  as  arcbaiams.  Abbot,  §  181;  BiBLl  WoKD- 
BooK ,  i.  V.  or. 

i.      Long   or   the  bright  aonoe  op  risen  was.     Chaucik,  Flowbk  add 

Leaf,  28  (ed.  1598)  »). 
ii.      A    little    month    or    trt    those    shoes    were    old    |    With   which  she 
follow'd    my    poor    father's  body . .  she   married   with   my  nncle. 
Hahl.,  I,  2,  147. 
Had    I    been    any    god    of  power,    I    wonid    |   Have    snnk  the  sea 
witbin   the   earth,   or  «r«  |   It   should   the   good   ship   so  have 
swallon'd.    Temp,  t,  2,  11. 
iii.    Wonld    I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven   |    Or  ever  I  had  seen 
that  day,  Horatiol  Haul.,  I,  2,  183. 
The   lions  brake  alt  their  bones  in  pieces  or  tver  they  came  at  the 

bottom  of  the  deo.    Dan.,  VI,  24. 
And    or    ever    that    evening  ended,   a  great  gale  blew.     Tbnntson, 
Revenoe,  XIV,  1.  10. 

Till  and  until  are  used  interchangeably. 

Stop  till  I  shut  the  door  of  the  shop.    Christh.  Cai.  ,  IV ,  80. 
They  remained  until  night  Bet  in.     H.  E.  Gr.,  113. 

22-  Down  to  the  Stuart  period  most  of  the  conjunctireB  mentioned 
in  the  previous  g  are  more  or  less  frequently  found  followed  by 
the  conjnnclional  afGx  that. 

After  that.  Aj'Ur  OiaX  things  are  set  in  order  here,  |  We'll  follow 
Ihera.     HE.NRY  VI,  A,  H,  2,  32. 

1)     Mi:rriy,  i.  V.  /.y,  21.  d;    >)    Note  to  Timp.,  1,  2,  11  in  the  Cla  an  dob 
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Hopeful  joined   himself  to  ChristiaD  afltr  that  Faithful  was  dead. 

BUNYAN ,    PiLGR.    POGR.  '). 

Before  that    Before  that  Philip  called  thee  . .  I  saw  thee.    John,  I,  48. 

Bttt  that.  The  hreath  do  sooner  left  his  father's  body  |  But  thai  his 
wildness,  mortified  in  him,  |  Seem*d  to  die  too.  Hinrt  V,  I, 
I,  26. 

By  that.  By  that  these  Pilgrims  had  been  at  this  place  a  week ,  Mercy 
had  a  visitor.     Pilor.  Proor.  '). 

Ere  that.  Ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince  to  be  disgraced,  we 
will  fight     Henry  VI,  A,  III,  1,  97. 

(Un)til(l)  that.    Does  it  not  flovi  as  hugely  as  the  sea,  |   TUl  thai  the 
wearer's  very  means  do  ebb?    As  Yor  like  it,  II,  7,  78. 
They    were  oar  guides  at  first,  until  that  we  |   Reached  the  green 
hills.     Earthly  Par.,  Wand.*,  18a. 

23.  The  clauses  opening  with  an  adverbial  adjunct  containing  a 
noun  are  of  a  mixed  character.  The  adverbial  adjunct,  indeed,  is 
faded  in  meaning,  and  is  in  most  cases  only  a  more  definite  form 
for  the  conjunction  when.  But  the  clause  may  also  be  split  up  into 
an  adverbial  adjunct  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  head- 
sentence  and  an  attributive  adnominal  clause  of  the  type  described 
in  Ch.  XVI,  13. 

The  conjunction  that  is  still  freely  used,  but  seems  in  a  fidr  way 
to  disappearing,  and  has  entirely  disappeared  after  while. 

The  suppression  of  that  after  while  and  the  suppression  of  the 
article  before  it,  has  converted  this  noun  into  a  pure  coi^unctioiL 

By  that  (the)  time.    By   that   time   he    had    overtaken   the   poor  flying 
Emperor,  he  was  almost  equal  to  him.     Wotton  ■). 
By  the  time  that  she  had  got  the  other  girls  quiet,  she  was  feeling 
madder  than  ever  with  Eva  Fairlayse.   Barry  Pain,  Miss  Slatbi. 

E¥ery  time.     We  started  every  time  a  fish  leaped.     Old  Chap. 

Oar    mother   predicts    your   fortunes   every  time  she  hears  of  your 
welcome  visits  to  the  Colonna.     Bulw.  ,  Rienzi. 

The  instant,    I    am    destined    to    die  in  this  place.     I  felt  it  CAe  imakmt 
1  set  foot  upon  the  shore.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXIII,  195-196. 

The  moment.     He    seized    Tom  Pinch  by  both  his  hands  tk$  wnommd  he 
appeared.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XII,  102A. 


«)    Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIll ;    2)    Murray,  i.  v.  hy,  21,  c. 
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1   disliked   the   looks   of  the  chap  at  ths  fint  nummU  he  oame  np. 
Sam.  Titx.,  Ch.  HI,  84. 

24.  IM^  is  found: 

a)    to  introduce  a  clause  describing  the  action  or  state  during 
which  the  action  or  state   denoted   by  the  head-sentence  occurs, 

occurred ,  or  will  occur. 

He  came  in  while  I  was  out.    N.  E.  Or.,  §  499. 

He  always  sleeps  whU$  I  am  out. 

He   adyanced   to   the   indicated   spot,    bowing  reverently  whiU  he 

fiddled.    SiL.  Marn.,  Ch.  XI,  88. 
While   thej    were   talking,   the   dawn   came   shining   through  the 

windows  of  the  room.     Pbnd.,  II,  Ca.  VII,  84. 
Anastase  had  told  his  story  with  many  pansesi  working  hard  whiU 

he  spoke.    Don  Orsiko. 

h)    to  introduce  a  clause  stating  how  long  an  action  or  state  lasts, 
lasted  01'  will  last. 

I  will  praise  thee  while  I  live.     H.  E.  6r.,  §  113. 

Get  in  your  bay  while  the  sun  shines.     Chcz.,  Ch.  XXIV,  2046. 

25.  0  b  s.    I.     The   first   gronp   of  clauses  introduced  by  while  bear  a 

great  analogy  to  the  first  group  of  clauses  introduced  by  €U. 
Indeed  in  all  the  clauses  mentioned  in  IS  a) ,  while  could  be 
substituted  for  at  without  any  material  change  of  meaning. 
While  has  a  wider  area,  however,  in  being  also  available  when 
either  the  clause  or  the  bead-sentence  expresses  a  being  or 
remaining  in  a  state ,  and  when  a  customary  coincidence  is  described. 

While  one  played ,  the  other  woald  sing  some  soothing  ballad.  Vic. 

n.  When  introducing  the  second  gronp  of  clauses,  while  varies  with 
as  (so)  long  as^  to  which  it  is  often  preferred  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  attaching  to  the  latter. 

III.     While  has  several  secondary  forms: 
z;    whilst f  which  is  used  interchangeably  with  while; 

Lady  Rdck minster  came  in  whilst  this  curtsey  was  being  performed. 

Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXIX,  818. 
Whilst   I   live,   thou   shalt  never   want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee. 

Rip.  v.  Winkle. 
She  lingered  about  London  whilst  her  husband  was  making  preparations 

for    his   departure    to   his   seat  of  government     Van.  Fair,  II, 

Ch.  XXIX,  317. 

5j   the  while,  which ,  though  obsolete,  is  not  unfrequently  used  archaically; 
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Rimanez  took  farewell  of  his  host,  the  while  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  him  iD  his  domestic  affliction.  Sorr.  of  Sat.  ,  I, 
Ch.  XIV,  194. 

Mercy,  reminded  of  the  bonnet  in  her  hair,  hid  her  fedr  £bu^  and 
turned  her  head  aside:  the  while  her  gentle  sister  plucked  it  out, 
and  smote  her  upon  her  buxom  shoulder.     Chuz.  ,  Cu.  V,  42^. 

7)  whiles  y  which  also  has  long  fallen  into  disuse  and  only  survives  as 
an  occasional  archaism. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  case  |  Whiles  they  behold  a 
greater  than  themselves.     Jul.  Caes. ,  I,  2,  209. 

^)  the  whiles ,  which  does  not  occur  in  Shakespeare  ,  or  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  is  met  with  in  Scott. 

They   feasted  full  and  high :  |  The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude  | 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud.     Marm.,  I,  xiii. 

c)  the  whilst  y  which  occurs  but  in  a  few  instances  in  Shakespeasb, 
and  is  not  found  in  Present  English,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
dialects. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus,  |  The  whilst  his  iron 
did  on  the  anvil  cool.     K.  John,  IV,  2,  194. 

Note.  Whiles  is  an  adverbial  genitive.  (Ch.  V,  5.)  Whilst  has 
been  formed  from  whiles  ^  the  /  being  a  frequent  popular  out- 
growth.    Compare  amongst ,  amidst ,  betwixt, 

IV.      While  as  and  while  {whiles,  whilst)  that  are  found  in  Early  Modem 
English,  but  are  now  quite  obsolete.     (2.) 

The   Holy    Ohost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of 

all    was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was 

yet  standing.     Hebr.,  IX,  8. 
While   that   the   armed    hand    doth    fight  abroad,  the  advised  head 

defends  itself  at  home.     Henrt  V,  I,  2,  178. 
Whiles  that    this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give.     Shakispi^ib, 

Sonnet,  XXXVII,  1.  10. 
What  need  have  I  for  temple  or  for  priest?  |  Am  I  not  Qod,  wMss 

that  I  live  at  least?    Earthly  Par.,  The  Proud  Kino,  87a. 

vn.    While   often   stands  at  the  head  of  clauses  expressing  a  rslatioB  of 
attendant  circumstances.     (121.) 
Much   more   rarely    do   we  'find    it  in  the  sense  of  pramdsd  (ffta<). 
Compare  as  (so)  long  as. 

The  brothers,  and  other  relatives,  might  do  as  they  would ,  wUt 
they  did  not  disgrace  the  name.    Oru.  of  Bich.  Fbt.,  Ob.  If  S» 
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Richud    was   sapposcd    to   han   ftll   his  desires  gratified  whiU  he 

attended  to  his  siudifs.    ib.,  Ch.  XI,  77. 
In  tbe  following  qnotatdoo  it  approxiinBtet  to  though. ■ 
The   Tories,   wUU   thej   extolled   bis   princely    nrtoes,  bad  often 

lamented    bis   neglect   of  the   arts   which   condlikt^   popoUrity. 

HiST.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  18. 
VIII.  Sh&kbspbarb  has  several  instances  of  iehilt(»)  in  the  sense  of  tOl. 

We    will  keep  oarself  |  Till   snpper-time  alone:  wMU  then,  Ood 

be  with  yon.    Macb.  ,  II,  1,  44. 
He  shall  conceal  it  |    WhS4i  yon  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

Twelfth  Nioht,  IV,  3,  29. 

26.  The  clauses  opening  with  an  adverbial  adjunct  that  contains 
an  adverb,  require  little  comment.  The  conjunctive  element  that 
is  mostly  absent. 

B/   then  (that)  is  now  rare.    This  evening  late,  bg  thti*  the  chewing 
flocks  I   Had   ta'en    their  supper   on  the  savoury  herb.    Comvs, 
1.  540. 
Now  was  it  eve  by  then  that  Orpbens  came  |  Into  the  hall.  Moskis  '). 
Directly.    Directly  a  man   begins  to  sell  his  feelings  for  money,  he's  a 
hnmbng.     Pbnd..  II,  Ch.  IV,  41. 
Direcdn   he  was  well  started,  I  felt,  somehow,  that  the  andience 
was  very  bostjle.     Uarc,  III,  217. 
Immediatefy.    The  book  will  be  published  immediately  peace  is  concloded. 
Gbaph. 

f/om  is  still  frequently  found  with  that.  In  clauses  introduced  by 
now  {that)  the  relation  of  time  is  lai^ly  blended  with  that  of 
causality. 

The   pnblic   temper   will   soon   get  to  a  momentary  heat,  w3w  the 

question  of  Reform  has  set  in.     Mid.,  Ch.  XLVl,  339. 
The    idea   of  Marner's   money  kept  growing  in  vividness,  now  the 

want  of  it  had  become  immediate.     SiL.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  IV,  80. 
Nom   that    we  are   alone,    I   will  impart  to  thee  the  reason  of  my 
going.     Wash.  Irv, 

Onc9  is  never  found  with  that.  If  signifies  that  the  matter  spoken 
of  ia  an  accomplished  fact.    Compare  Ch.  VIII,  70. 

Once   the   railway   is  bnilt,  direct  navigation  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States  can  be  established.    The  Board  of  Trade  Joubnal. 
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Onot  you  o?er-ednoate  a  girl,  yon  can  do  nothing  with  her.  Hb4T. 

Twins,  I,  139. 
Once   he   accepted  an    acquaintance,    he  was  graciously  pleased  t» 

thaw.    Rudy.  Kipl.,  W.  W.  Winkle,  1. 

Since  is  often  found  preceded  by  ever;  the  use  of  i?iat  after  aince 
is  now  obsolete. 

i.      Since  we  landed  I  ha^e  not  had  one  comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet 
night     Mac. 
It    is   ten    bonrs  since  1  had  anything  to  eat.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  IX ,. 

109. 
What  a  part  of  confidante  has  that  poor  teapot  played ,  ever  emee 
the  kindly  plant  was  introduced  among  us.     ib. ,  I,  Cfl.  XXXIly 
347. 
ii.     The  jealous   o'erworn    widow   and  herself,  eince  thai  our  brodier 
dubbed  them  gentlewomen ,  are  mighty  gossips  in  this  mosanhy. 
Rich.  Ill,  I,  1,  82. 
I  haven't  seen   'ee ,   ye    know ,   for  four  years.'*  —  Not  ihiee  Aat 
Reuben     went    away.      M.    E.    Francis,    The    Manor    Famm, 
Ch.  XIV. 

Note.  Since  is  contracted  from  Middle  English  »iAen$  or  tirtiwc*, 
in  which  8  or  ce  is  the  suffix  of  the  adverbial  genitive  added  to 
an  earlier  sithen,  Sithen  was  often  abbreviated  to  ntft  and  tm. 
In  Old  English  we  find  eif^n^  with  many  valiants,  which  stands 
for  sif  fam.  This  latter  form  answers  in  every  respect  to  the 
German  seitdem. 

In  Early  Modem  English  instances  of  eithence  {eithentt)  are  rare, 
but  sith  occurs  frequently  enough;  mostly,  however,  as  a  causal 
conjunction.  Bible  Word- Book,  i.  v.  8ifh\  Franz,  Sbauv. 
Gram.,  §  407. 

i.  But,  faire  Fidessa,  sithens  fortunes  guile  |  Or  enimiea  powre, 
hath  now  captived  you,  {  Returne  from  whence  ye  came.  Faxrt 
QUEENE,  I,  IV,  51. 
Which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  yon  withal,  titimici 
in  the  loss  that  may  happen  it  concerns  you  to  know  it  Au'a 
Well,  I,  3,  124. 

ii.  Something  have  you  heard  |  Of  Hamlet's  transformation;  80  call 
it,  I  Siih  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  |  BeaemUfli 
that  it  was.  Haml.,  II,  2,  6  (The  folios  have  emee  moL) 
Therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  prepare  theeiiiiio 
blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee:  eith  then  halt  not  haled 
blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee.    Ezek.,  XXXV,  6. 
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27.  Tbe  coi\janotive8  whose  last  member  is  the  coi\j  unction  oa, 
were  originally  used  in  comparing  two  (groups  of)  persons  or  things 
as  to  a  certain  phenomenon,  state  or  quality,  each  word  having  ita 
full  meaning;  but  they  have  long  been  used  as  a  kind  of  word-unit 
with  the  idea  of  comparison  thrown  into  the  background.  In  other 
words:  originally  the  first  cw  or  ao  +  a(]Uective  or  adverb  belonged 
to  the  head-sentence,  while  the  second  as  introduced  the  clause; 
now  the  whole  word-group  is  often  found  to  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  clause  alone.  Compare  Thi8  state  of  things  lasted  as  long  as 
the  war  with  ^s  hng  as  the  war  continued,  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  project  could  not  be  thought  of. 

Instead  of  the  first  as  we  often  find  so^  sometimes  without 
marking  a  different  idea,  but  sometimes  implying  the  blending  of 
a  relation  of  time  with  other  adverbial  relations.  Stop.,  Ihtxnsivis 
AND  DowN-ToNEBS,  81,  ff. ;  Storm,  Engl.  Phil.,  697. 

As  long  as  and  so  long  at  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  indifferently, 
but  the  former  is  preferred  to  the  latter  when  a  pure  relation  of 
time  has  to  be  expressed;  when  the  relation  of  time  is  mixed  with 
that  of  condition  or,  what  is  more  rarely  the  case,  with  that  of 
cause  (reason  or  ground),  so  long  as  is  the  more  usual  coi\junctive. 

i.       Sbe  walked  away  looking  very  scornfril  and  dignified  cu  hng  as  he 
could  see  her.     M.  £.  Fkancis,  The  Manor  Farm,  Cb.  XL 
Tbe  world  always  will  be  the  same ,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  Berkeley. 
As   long   as    the    general  spirit  of  the  administration  was  mild  and 
popular ,  they  were  willing  to  allow  some  latitude  to  their  sovereign. 
Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  38. 
ii.      As  long  as  he  is  silent,  he  is  not  offensive.  Pend.,  II,  Ch.  VII,  71. 
iii.    So   long   as  the  poor  Baroness  lived ,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  the 
right  to  come  between  you.     Dor.  Oeb.,  Eterk.  Wom.,  Ch.  III. 
Not    all    the    nightingales  from  the  South  can  make  a  spring  such 
as    poets    sing    and    all    men    love,    so  long  as  the  skies  remain 
gloomy y  the  winds  bitter,  and  the  rain  pitiless.     Times. 
So   long   as    men    believe    that    women  will  forgive  anything,  they 
will  do  anything.     Heav.  Twins,  I,  120. 
iv.     So  long   as   his    friend    was  enjoying   himself |    how  should  he  be 
discomfited.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  55. 
How    late    you    are!    Well!  never  mind,  so  long  as  you  are  come. 
CuRisTM.  Car.,  Ill,  57. 

Note.  In  Shakespeare  there  are  but  three  instances  of  as  long  as , 
and  twelve  instances  of  so  long  as  being  used  as  a  conjunctive 
of  time.  In  the  Authorized  Version,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
instances  of  as  long  as  far  outnumber  those  of  so  long  cu.  The 
same  preference  of  as  long  as  to  so  long  at  is  observed  in  the 
writers  of  the  18th  century. 
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As  often  as  seems  to  be  the  invariable  formula  in  19th  century 
English;  it  is,  however,  comparatively  rare,  the  terser  whenever 
being  mostly  used  instead. 

As  often  as  she  opened  her  lips  to  mention  the  name  of  her  present 
employer,  a  sort  of  inexplicable  numbness  paralysed  them  into 
silence.     Etebn.  Wom.,  Ch.  XXII. 

Note.  Shakespeare  prefers  so  oft  as  to  as  oft  as  as  n  oonjuDotive 
of  time.  The  Authorized  Version,  according  to  Stof.,  has  four 
instances  of  as  oft(en)  as,  none  of  so  oft(en)  as. 

As  soon  as  and  so  soon  as  are  by  many  writers  and  speakers  used 
indiscriminately ,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  prefer  the  latter 
when  a  causal  relation  makes  itself  distinctly  felt.  Compare.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  took  aim  at  him  with  So  soon  as  I  saw  his 
face,  all  my  fears  vanished, 

i.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  nnfurnish  this  house,  and,  as  soon  as 
you  please,  go  back  to  Brompton  Hall.  Mark.,  Olla  Podkida. 
English  common  sense  will ,  however ,  thwart  these  amiable  attempts 
to  make  mischief,  as  soon  as  the  English  public  realize  the 
nature  and  the  origin  of  the  incitements  addressed  to  them. 
Times. 

ii.     Natural    love    in    brutes    is    much    more    violent    than    in  rational 

creatures,    but   so   soon   as    the    wants    of  the  young  cease,  the 

mother  withdraws  her  fondness.     Spect.  ,  CXX. 
So  soon  as  he  could  speak ,  he  was  for  saucing  you.  M.  E.  Fhancis, 

The  Manor  Farm,  Ch.  XIII. 
So   soon    as   they    arrived   at  the  princely  mansion  of  Boteler,  the 

Lady  Emma  craved  permission  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  Wavbrliy, 

App.,  Ch.  V,  17*. 
So   soon   as    all    was  right  again,  I  determined  that  I  would  hang 

up  my  pictures.     Marr.  ,  Olla  Podriua. 
The  next  day,  so  soon  as  Mrs.  Rasbleigh's  carriage  had  driTSn  off, 

he    rang    the    big    bell    at    the    front    gate.     For   his    8akB|  I, 

Ch.  XI,  187. 

Shakespeare  uses  only  so  soon  a«  as  a  conjunctive  of  time,  the 
ArTHORizED  Version  only  as  soon  as.  The  latter  is  also  tiie 
ordinary  formula  in  the  18tb  century.  From  the  be^ning  of 
the  1 9th  century  so  soon  as  seems  to  have  received  renewed 
favour  at  the  hands  of  writers ,  perhaps  owing  to  the  inflnsoce  of 
Walter  Scott  ,  whose  language  is  known  to  have  been  strongly 
tinged  with  Shakespeare's  idiom. 
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So  surefy  a$,  which  seems  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  as  surely 
as,  is  always  strongly  blended  with  a  causal  force. 

So  surely   <u  she  came  into  the  room,  howeyer,  Martin  feigned  to 

fall  asleep.    Chuz.,  Ch.  IV,  23a. 
So  surely   <u   I    looked    towards  her,  did  I  see  that  eager  visage. 

Cop.,  Ch.  XXIX,  214a. 
So  surely  as  they  raised  their  voices,  the  old  man  got  quite  blithe 

and  loud ,  and  so  surdy  as  they  stopped ,  his  vigour  sank  again. 

Christm.  Car.,  in,  65. 

28.  The  word-group  what  time  is  now  rarely  met  with ,  it  is  least 
uncommon  in  continuative  clauses.  (81.)  Instances  are  more  frequent 
in  Early  Modem  English.    Franz,  Shak.  Oraioc.  ,  §  402. 

Two  such  I  saw  what  time  the  laboured  ox  |  In  his  loose  traces  from 
the  furrow  came.     Comus,  1.  291. 

29.  Adverbial  clauses  of  time  are  often  incomplete,  especially 
such  as  are  introduced  by  wlierif  while,  till,  once,  as  soon  as. 

He  bad  been  married  when  a  child,     Mac  ^). 

If  a   man   was   great  while  living,  be  becomes  tenfold  greater  when 

dead.     Carl.,  Hero  Worsu.,  Lect.  I,  23. 
We  got  acquainted  with  Miss  while  on  a  visiL     Riv. ,  I,  1. 
Let    me    mention    another   case    whUe    upon    that    matter.      HuxL. , 

Darwiniana,  Ch.  XI,  351. 
^Vhile   very  young  ^    I    commenced    the    stady  of  medicine  under  a 

medical  brotber-in-law.     HuxL. ,  Lect.  and  Ess. ,  Aut.  ,  66. 
I   lose    most    of  my  fortune  if  I  marry  without  my  aunt*s  consent 

till  of  age.     Riv.,  I,  2. 
Once    in  his  own  place,  he  will  show  the  world  what  he  is  capable 

of.    All  Sorts,  Ch.  XXV,  178. 
Mr.  Barnabas  came  as  soon  as  sent  for.  Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cb.  XIII,  32. 

30.  The  particulars  of  time  indicated  by  the  clause  are  sometimes 
recapitulated  in  the  head -sentence  by  correlative  adverbs.  This 
practice,  once  common,  was,  however,  unusual  already  in  Early 
Modem  English ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete  in  Present[English. 
Franz,  Shak.  Gram.,  §  402. 

WTian  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote  |  The  droghte  of  Marche 
batb  perced  to  the  rote  |  . .  Than  longen  folk  to  goon  on 
pilgrimages.     Cant.,  A,  1.  1-12. 

»)      FOELS.-KOCH,  §  516. 
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And  when  I  urged  the  ransom ,  opce  again  |  Of  my  wife's  brother, 
then  his  cheek  look'd  pale.    Henby  IV,  A,  I,  8,  141. 

As  long  <u  I  kept  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill  to  look  at,  «o  long 
also  I  kept  up  the  vigour  of  my  design.     Defoe,  Rob.  ^). 

31.    Continuative  clauses  of  time  are  introduced  by: 

a)  mhen.    It  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and  never  better  than 

at   Christmas,   when    its   mighty   Founder   was   a  child  himsell 
Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  70. 
The    whole   nation    was  jubilant ;  when  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue , 
news    arrived    of   a    serious    reverse.     Onions,    Advanc.    Enol. 
8ynt.,  §  14. 

b)  the   word-group    what   iime.     There   were  . . .  veterans   who   had 

followed  on  the  heels  of  the  cavalry  that  occupied  Cairo  in  1882, 
what   time   Arabi    Pacha   called  himself  king.     The  Light  that 
Failed,  Ch.  II,  19. 
The   voice  was  the  voice  of  the  man  who  had  told  her  the  tale  of 
his   doings    in    the  park,  what  time  he  looked  to  kick  the  world 
before  him.     ib. ,  Ch.  XI,  152. 

c)  compounds  of  where  ^  chiefly  mherat  and  where(up)on.    Topper 

answered    that   a    bachelor  was  a  wretched  outcast,  who  had  no 

right   to   express   an    opinion   on  the  subject,  whereat  Scrooge's 

niece's  sister  blushed.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  68. 
They  brought  a  little  vase  containing  coins,  the  which  the  member 

of  the  Gentlemanly  Interest  jingled  as  if  he  were  going  to  juggle. 

Whereat   they    said    how    droll,    how    cheerful,    what  a  flow  of 

spirits.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXXV,  280*. 
Dominee  Van  Schaick  sung  a  Latin  hymn  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas, 

lokereupon   the    goblin  threw  himself  up  into  the  air  like  a  ball. 

Storm-Ship  (Stof.,  Handl.  I,  89). 
Robin   Hood    replied  thut  he  had  some  two  or  three  hundred  head 

of  cattle;   whereupon  the  sheriff  said  that  he  should  like  to  ride 

over  and  look  at  them.     Rob.  Hood  (GUnth.,  Handb.): 

d)  word-groups  consisting  of  a  relative  pronoun  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  chiefly  after  which,  ai  which,  during  which ,  (tfjotf  mkM. 

Poor  Joe's  panic  lasted  for  two  or  three  days;  during  whM  he 
did  not  visit  the  house.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV|  26. 

Betty  had  now  lived  three  years  in  this  dangerous  situation »  durmg 
which  she  had  escaped  pretty  well.  Jos.  Andrews  ,  I,  Ch.  ZVIH,  52. 

«)    Storm,  697. 


HaDB  vsD  Pelt  scr«ivm]  bis  mouth  clowr  together,  ud  wd  nothing; 
tipon   vihich   some   shook    their  heads,  ud  other*  shrngged  their 
Bhouldere,     STo&n-SniP  (Stof.,  Haitdl.  I,  85). 
e)    word-groups  conBiating  of  &  preposition  +  relative  pronoun  + 


noun. 


They    walked    on    fvoni  sevea  to  nine,  durmg  uikieh  tim*  neither  so 
macb  u  Bpoke  a  word. 

the   word-group   liitot  mhw.    Two   yesrs   ago!  nsed  yonr  WMp, 
tmeg  uAm  I  have  naed  no  other.     PuNOB. 


ADVERBUL  CLAUSES  OF  CAUSALITY. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  CAUSE ,  REASOH  AND  GROUND. 

32.  As  the  relations  of  cause ,  reason  and  ground  fm  not  clearly 
distinguished  by  the  speech-making  communlly,  many  conJunctiveB 
are  used  to  introduce  clauses  expressive  of  any  of  these  relations. 
(Ch.  XII.) 

33-  The  conjunctives  of  cause,  reason  and  ground  are  the 
following: 

a)  conjunctions:  as,  becauae,  lest,  thai; 

b)  prepositions  used  as  conjunctions,  more  or  less  regularly 
coupled  with  that:  by,  for,  in; 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions, 

1)  containing  a  noun:  by  reason,  for  fear,  mostly  followed 

by  that, 

2)  containing  an   adverb:  now,  einu,  vjithal,  often  followed 

by  that, 

3)  consisting  of  a  participle  absolute  (Ch.  XX) :  being ,  con^dering, 

seeing,  often  followed  by  that; 

d)  containing  an  adverb  followed  by  as:  foratmuchaa,  inasmuch 
as,  so  long  as,  whereas. 

34.  As  is  chieQy  used  when  it  la  assumed  that  the  cause,  reason 
or  ground  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  head-sentence,  is  obvious  or 
well-known  to  the  person  spoken  to,  and  needs,  therefore,  only  to 
bo  stated  in  passing.  As  the  head-sentence  Is  the  weightiest  element 
of  the  communication ,  it  has  mostly  back-position.  Wsbst.,  i.  v. 
because. 
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i.  But  as  we  cannot  possibly  divine  what  complexion  our  reader  may 
be  of,  and  as  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  will  hear  any  more 
of  Jenny,  we  think  proper  to  give  him  a  very  early  intimation 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  was,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be, 
absolutely  innocent  of  any  criminal  intent  whatever.  Tom  Jones  , 
I,  Ch.  IX,  lOb. 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  determined  to  send  him 
to  town,  where  his  abilities  might  contribute  to  our  support 
and  his  own.     Vic,  Ch.  III. 

As  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps  my  son  may  have 
better  success.     Riv. ,  I,  2. 

As  she  had  always  received  six  per  cent  in  Ireland ,  she  would  not 
hear  of  a  smaller  interest;  and  had  warned  me,  a«  I  was  a 
commercial  man^  on  coming  to  town,  to  look  out  for  some 
means  by  which  she  could  invest  her  money  at  that  rate  at 
least.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  VI,  68. 

ii.     My    eldest   son    was    bred    at   Oxford,    as  I  intended  him  for  the 

learned  professions.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 
With  your  permission  I  will  enter  into  my  history,  <u  it  may. prove 

a  warning   to  others  who  will  not  remember  the  old  proverb  of 

'Let  well  alone*.     Mark.,  Olla  Poorioa. 
They   have   now  quitted  a  school,  near  Portman  Square,  to  which 

my    wife   insisted   upon    my  sending  them,  as  it  was  renowned 

for  finishing  (sc.  the  education  of)  young  ladies,     ib. 

35.  Obs.  I.  The  rise  of  as  as  a  causal  conjunction  may  become 
intelligible  by  looking  at  such  a  sentence  as  Jls  I  have  appomitd 
him,  80  I  may  dismiss  him  at  any  time,  which  answers  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  comparing  two  feicts  and  representing  tiiem  as 
cause  and  effect.  To  secure  the  ascendancy  of  the  idea  of 
comparison,  the  adverb  so  is  placed  in  the  head-sentence;  wheni 
on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  causality  is  foremost  in  our 
thoughts,  this  adverb  is  dropped:  As  I  have  appamied  kim^  I 
may  dismiss  him  at  any  time. 
Once  as  being  nsed  to  express  causality  blended  with  comparison, 
the  way  was  paved  for  extending  its  employment  to  toch  cases 
in  which  causality  alone  was  to  be  denoted.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  as  was  nsed  as  a  causal  conjunction  only  when  there 
was  a  secondary  idea  of  comparison,  i.  e.  only  in  conneetioD 
with  the  correlative  adverb  so.  Thus  in  Shakispiabb  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  causal  as  without  to,  and  instancee  do  not 
become  freqnent  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  8top.» 
E.  S.,  XXVIII.    Here  follow  some  instances  of  causal  at. ••«e: 
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A$  a  niadmao*8  epistles  are  oo  gospels,  8o  it  skills  not  mncb  when 

they  are  delivered.    Twelfth  Nioht,  V,  295. 
This    cast  of  mind ,  cw  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it 

renders  his  conversation  highly  agreeable.     Spkct.,  CVI. 
Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom  think  before  they  act, 

80   they   rarely   give   ns  any  light  to  gness  at  what  they  mean. 

Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 
As  he  had  never  any  intention  to  deceive,  so  he  never  suspected 

snch  a  design  in  others.    Jos.  Andr.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  4. 
My    children ,   the  offspring  of  temperance ,  as  they  were  educated 

without   softness,  so  they  were  at  once  well-formed  and  healthy. 

Vic,  Ch.  L 
As  they  occnpy  the  leisure  part  of  life,  so  should  they  occupy  the 

leisure  part  of  education.     Spbnc,  £duc.,  Ch.  I,  Sib. 

II.  A  blending  of  comparison  and  causality  is  also  found  in  (U|  when 

it   is    placed    in    immediate   succession   to  the  principal  word  of 
the  predicate  in  the  clause.    Stof.,  Int.,  and  Dowk-ton.,  88. 

The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  <u  it  did  with  what  his  own  terrors 

suggested,  was  readily  received.     Clive,  5186. 
Nor    was  the   testimony    of  Lord   Justice    Rigby    less    important, 

showing  as  it  did ,  that  the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  visionary 

philanthropists.     Times. 

After    a    noun -predicate,    however,   that   mostly  takes  the  place  of 
as»     Murray,  i.  v.  a«,  25. 

I  have  encouraged  him  too  much,  vain  fool  that  I  have  been.   Htp. 
Dora  did  not  reply,  gentle  creature  that  she  was.    Dav.  Grieve,  I, 
279.     (Compare:  Crouch!  wild  beast  as  thou  art!    Rienzi '). 

III.  The   idea  of  comparison  is  sometimes  more  explicitly  indicated  by 

placing  like  or  such  before  a  noun-predicate. 

She    professed    to    be    dreadfully  frightened  like  a  hypocrite  as  she 

was.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XX,  214. 
But    Hilda,    like   the    Angel    of  Mercy  that  she  was,  whispered  in 

the  girl's  ear  [etc.].     Hilda  Wade,  Ch.  I,  19. 
You   must    expect    they    will    find    instructors   in    that   wet..  Such 

charming  young  ladies  as  they  are.  The  Mischiefmaker ,  Ch.  VIII. 

Sometimes  a  word-group  consisting  of  like  -{■•  noun  alone  fulfils  the 
function  of  the  clause.     (106,  m.) 


')     Murray,  i.  v.  as,  25. 
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Like  a  true  Greek,  he  attached  extreme  importance  to  gymDastics; 
and  like  a  true  Greek,  he  did  not  suffer  these  corporeal  exercises 
to  absorb  all  his  time  and  attention.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  187. 

He  grieved y  like  an  honest  lad,  to  see  his  comrade  left  to  fisce 
calamity  alone.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Pev.,  Ch.  VII,  42. 

36.  Because  is  chiefly  used  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause, 
reason  or  ground  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  head-sentence,  is  not 
obvious  or  well-known  to  the  person  spoken  to,  and  requires  to  be 
expressly  stated.  As  the  clause  Is  the  weightiest  element  of  the 
communication,  it  mostly  has  back-position.    Webst.,  i.  v.  because. 

i.       The  crops  failed  because  the  season  was  dry.     H.  £.  Gr.  ,  109. 

He  will  succeed  because  he  is  in  earnest,     ib.,  108. 

I  love  him  because  he  is  good.     Mas.,  §  421. 

Laura  liked  Pen  because  she  saw  scarcely  anybody  else  at  Fairoaks 
except  Doctor  Portman  and  Captain  Glanders,  and  beeause  his 
mother  constantly  praised  her  Arthur,  and  because  he  was 
gentlemanlike,  tolerably  good-looking  and  witty,  and  beeause, 
above  all,  it  was  her  nature  to  like  somebody.  Fend.,  U, 
Ch.  XVI,  169. 

Why    are    naughty   boys  like  postage-stamps?  —  Because  they  are 
licked  and  put  in  the  corner  ^). 
ii.     Because   they    are    chiefly    home-bred    English,   they  say  you  haye 
insight.    The  Light  that  Failed,  Ch.  Ill,  87. 

Because  you  like  a  raw  beef-steak  and  pipe  afterwards,  you  gire 
yourself  airs  of  superiority  over  people  whose  tastes  are  more 
dainty.     Fend.,  II,  Ch.  XXIV,  266. 

37.  0  b  s.    I.     Because  that ,  now  quite  obsolete ,  is  still  found  in  Early 

Modem  English. 

And  the  people  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  because  thai  the  Lord 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel.     Judges,  XXI,  15. 

Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes  do  use  you  for  my  fool,  your 
sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  life.     Com.  of  Erb.,  II,  2,  26, 

i[.      In  vulgar  language  and  dialects  because  is  often  mutilated  to  ocoiim 

and  cos, 

That^s  acause  they  damped  the  straw  afore  they  lit  it  in  the  chimbley. 

Ol.  Twist  >). 
He   always    prints,    I  know,    ^'cos  he  learnt  writin*  firom  the  large 

bills  in  the  bookin'  offices.     Fickw.  i). 


i)     Framz,  E.  S.,  XIl;    2)  Schmidt,  §  479. 
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38.  leit  opens  a  cl&use  expreaeing  wbat  is  the  subject  of  a  fear 
and  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  for  fear  that,  because  I  (etc.)  fear 
(feared)  that. 

He   carried  a  brofvn-paper  parcel  wbicb  he  tried  to  cover  with  hit 

trcni;ber,  lai  cnriouB  ujes  might  be  aboat    Osv.  Col.,  Cb.  I,  16. 
Tom    Smart    dared    not   stir,   le^t  he  Bboald  be  seen.     Oav.  Col., 

Ch.  I,  21. 
He  bad  almoBt  dreaded  to  look  at  the  boy,  Utt  he  shoald  find  him 

all  be  feared.     Little  LotD,  106. 
I   anbsided  in  fearfnl  blaihei,  Utt  I  bad  taken  too  mnoh  notice  of 

■the  dre«Rmaker".     Don.  Sroi.,  I,  Cs.  IV,  241. 
The  chip  cantioaslv  felt  ber  way  nearer,  with  eoginei  slowed  down 

and  with  lead  going,  Utt  bj  chance  the  volcanic  distorbanoe  bad 

thrown  np  some  nnexpeoted  shoal.    Timsb. 
Note.     When    what    canses   the    fear    ig    an    event    or    state  still 

fotnre,  it  is  mostly  represented  as  sometbing  that  willorshoxild 

be  avoided ,  i.  e.  the  relation  of  caase  aaanmea  the  character  of 

a    relation    of  pnrpose,    and   Utt   becomes  the  equivalent  of  that 

not.     (56.) 

39.  Thai  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause  stating  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  some  quality  or  state,  the  adjective  or 
adverb  indicating  this  quality  or  state  being  mostly  preceded  by  tho 
adverb  the. 

i.      It   was   a   melancholy  precaution,  and  tht  more  melancholy  that  it 
was  necessary.     Fbnd.  ,  1.  Ch.  XXXIV,  368. 
The    act    vim    the    bolder   that  he  stood  utterly  alone.     Qkkkn,  8b. 

Hist.,  Ch.  V,  Sect.  III. 
The  day  seemed  all  the  happier,  all  the  more  hopeihil  that  be  knew 
this   little   token    of  friendly   sympathy   was   in   bis  pouesoion. 
W.  Black,  Tbf,  New  Prince  Fobt.,  Cb.  IX. 
ii.     He  liked  bis  wife  better  that  she  had  owned  to  tfaat  passing  feeling 
for  WarriDgtoD.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXX VII,  389. 

40.  Ob  8.     Thai  as  osed  in  these  clanses,  is  nnfrequent,  ^ouw  being 

mostly    osed    instead.     Also   inasmuch  ai  is  occasionally  found  in 

the  same  kind  of  danses. 
This  worthy  man  found  himself  not  th«  lets  attached  to  Peodennis, 

because    the     latter    disliked     port-wine    at    dinner.    Psnd.,   I, 

Ch.  XXX,  325. 
I    regret    this  the  more,  inammch  a»  I  may  not  yield  to  any  dame 

the  paliD  of  my  liege  lady's  beauty.     Bblw.  '). 


r  of  Lale  Modern  Englith.   II. 
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II.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confonnd  adverbial  clanses  iDtrodaced 
by  that  with  clauses  introduced  by  the  same  coDJunction  and 
representing  a  prepositional  object,  such  as  God,  I  thank  thee  thoi 
I  am  not  like  other  men  =  . .  for  not  being  like  other  men, 
(Ch.  XIII,  I,  d.) 

41.  Of  the  prepositional  conjunctives  only  in  that  is  at  all  in 
common  use,  the  two  others  by  that  and  for  (that)  have  all  but 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  ordinary  language,  either  written  or 
spoken. 

For  (that)  calls  for  some  detailed  discussion,  for  which  see  42. 

By  that  Murray  (i.  v.  b^,  36,  b)  gives  an  instance  of  hy  that  as 
a  causal  conjunctive  from  an  obscure  writer,  Earl  Northampton, 
affixing  1606  as  the  date.  No  instances  are  given  by  Al.  ScHMn>T. 
Also  the  Bible-Word  Book,  though  commenting  on  by  that  as  a 
conjunctive  of  time,  fails  to  given  an  instance  of  causal  by  that. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  already  in  Early  Modern  English 
it  was  rare. 

By  that  Lee  cals  him  virum  mortis,  I  may  lawfully  conclude  [etc.]. 
Earl  Northampton,  in  True  and  Perfect  Relation. 

In  that  exhibits  a  blending  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  restriction. 
(148.) 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  yon  my  better  m  that  you  are  the 

first-born.     As  you  Like  it,  I,  1,  42. 
I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  Matth.  , 

xxvir,  4. 

The   empire  would  be  only  worse  than  the  present  one  m  thai  the 

devils   of  superstition   and   bigotiT*   would   be  added  to  those  of 

tyranny  and  rapine.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  84^. 
The   king's    favourite    was   something  like  Mavis  Clare  m  thai  she 

possessed  genius.     Sorr.  of  Sat.,  II ,  Cu.  XXXVIII,  282. 
The   chapters    are    valuable    in  that  they  present  an  epitome  of  lU 

science.     Acad,  and  Lit. 

42.  For  as  a  subordinate  conjunction  is  quite  obsolete,  but  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  Early  Modem  English.  Instances  are  also 
found  in  Soott  and  archaically  in  Tennyson.  See  OnoirSt  ADYAira 
Engl.  Synt.,  §  14. 

I   hate   him  for   he    is    a   Christian,   |   But   more /or  thai  in  low 
simplicity   |   He  lends  out  money  gratis.         »ch.|  I»  S,  4& 
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And  /or  our  coffers  ...  are  grown  somewhat  light,  |  We  are  inforced 
to  farm  our  royal  realm.    Rich.  II,  I,  4,  48. 

Adams  answered  that  nothing  could  be  more  con?enient,  for  he 
had  no  other  business  to  the  great  city.  Jos.  Andrews,  I, 
Ch.  XVII,  48. 

And ,  far  they  were  so  lonely ,  Clare  |  Would  to  these  battlements 
repair.     Marm.,  VI,  iii. 

And,  for  himself  was  of  the  greater  state,  |  Being  a  king,  he 
trusted  his  liege-lord  |  Would  yield  him  this  large  honour  all 
the  more.     Oar.  and  Lyn.,  1.  887. 

For  that,  also  frequent  enough  in  Early  Modem  English,  is  still 
)ccasionally  met  with  in  the  literary  language. 

The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent,  |  For  that  my  sorereign 
liege  was  in  my  debt.     Rich.  II,  I,  1,  128. 

Joseph  begged  them  to  have  mercy  upon  him;  for  that  he  had 
been  robbed  and  almost  beaten  to  death.  Jos.  Andrews,  I, 
Ch.  XII,  28. 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear  |  We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 
CowpER,  John  Gilpin. 

With  bis  last  breath,  he  had  told  his  attendants  to  throw  him  into 
a  ditch  like  a  dog ,  for  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  ChristiaD 
burial-ground.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  53. 

43-  Obs.  Besides  for  and  for  (hat.  Early  Modem  English  has  the 
rednndaDt  for  because  and  for  why.  The  latter  is  considered  by 
Franz  (Shak.  Gram.,  §  408)  to  have  been  originally  an  elliptic 
question,  which  view  is  plausible  enough,  and  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  in  Shakkspeare,  at  least  in  some  editions,  it  is 
followed  by  either  a  note  of  interrogation  or  a  comma.  The 
evidence  adduced  by  W.  A.  Wright  (Bible  Word  Book,  i.  v. 
for  whif)  is,  however,  hardly  in  unison  with  it.  For  why  does 
not  occur  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord , /or  ^otiM thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son.  Obn^ 
XXII,  16. 

And  for  because  the  world  is  populous,  |  I  cannot  do  it.  Rich. 
II,  V,  5,  3. 

I  weep  for  thee  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ,  |  For  why ,  thou  left*st 
me  nothing  in  thy  will.     Shak.,  Pass.  Pilor.,  1.  188. 

SO* 
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44.  The  conjunctive  adverbial  adjuncts  containing  a  noun,  require 
little  comment. 

By  reason  (that)  is  uncommon.  In  modem  practice  the  ftill  form 
only  is  used.    Murray. 

It  is  said  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  bff  reason  he  was  crossed 
Id  love  by  a  perverse  beaatiful  widow  of  the  next  coooty  to 
him.     Spkct.,  V. 

Wine  is  scarce ,  bi/  reason  that  it  is  prohibited.     Whelir  M* 

For  fear  (that)  represents  lest  (37)  in  ordinary  language.  The 
omission  of  that  is  colloquial.  Murray,  i.  v.  fear,  3,  h.  Instead  of 
that  also  lest  is  sometimes  placed  after  for  fear  (80).  The  relation  of 
cause  mostly  passes  into  that  of  purpose,  when  what  causes  fear 
is  still  future.    In  that  case  for  fear  that  is  equivalent  to  thai  not. 

Wherefore  up  and  act,  nor  shrink  |  For  fear  our  solid  aim  be 
dissipated   |   By  frail  successors.     Princ,  III,  1.  249. 

Flashman  released  his  prey,  who  rushed  headloDg  under  his  bed 
again,  for  fear  they  should  change  their  minds.  Tom  Brown,  I, 
Ch.  VI,  125. 

45.     For  now  (thai)  see  26. 

Withal  (that)  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
higher  literary  style. 

And  yet  withal  that  dead  his  fathers  were ,  |  He  needs  must  think, 
that  quick  the  years  pass  by.    Earthly  Par.,  Tbk Proud  Kwo,  ▼. 

Since  is  the  typical  conjunctive  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause, 
reason  or  ground  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  head-sentence  is  known 
to  the  hearer  and  need  only  be  stated  by  way  of  reminder.  It 
follows  that  it  must  often  be  met  with  in  clauses  with  the  personal 
pronouns  of  the  second  person  as  the  subject.  Not  unfirdquently 
do  we  find  since  where  as  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  appropriate, 
but  instances  in  which  sxyice  seems  to  be  interchangeable  with  because 
are  unfrequent.     Webst.  ,  i.  v.  because. 

i.       Since  you  say  so,  I  must  believe  it.     Mas.,  §  251. 

Since  you  desire  it,  I  will  look  into  the  matter.     H.  EL  Gx*,  109. 
Since   you    ask  me    what    I    wish,    gentlemen,    this  is  my  answer. 

CiiKisTM.  Car.,  I. 
Since    these    men    could    not  be  convinced,  it  was  determioed  that 
they  should  be  persecuted.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  59. 

')     Mi'RRAY,  i.  V.  by,  36/i. 
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ii  Citizens,  indeed,  were  forced  to  defend  tbems^yes  from  violence, 
imce  there  wu  no  efficient  protection  of  life  or  property.  John 
Dennis,  Good  Words. 

She  said  God  forbid  she  should  not  discbarge  the  dntj  of  a  Christian, 
iince  the  poor  gentleman  was  brought  to  her  house.  Jos.  Andbews, 
I,  Ch.  XV,  88. 

Mr.  Tow-wonse  sent  to  a  clergyman  to  come  and  administer  his 
good  offices  to  the  sonl  of  poor  Joseph,  since  the  surgeon  des- 
paired of  making  any  successful  applications  to  his  body,  ib.,  I, 
Ch.  XIII,  32. 

46.  The  conjunction  that  is  freely  used  after  the  participles 
absolute,  used  as  causal  conjunctives. 

Being  (that)  is  now  quite  obsolete,  except  in  certain  dialects  (Scotch). 
In  Early  Modern  English  it  is  met  with  occasionaflly.  Franz,  Shak. 
Gramm.,  §  411. 

Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  |  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 
Much  ado,  IV,  1,  249. 

And  being  we  are,  as  I  perceive,  going  some  considerable  way  to- 
gether, I  will  give  yon  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
Bun  TAN,  PiLGR.  Prog.  ^). 

Weel,  I  have  fought  once  more  in  this  old  quarrel,  though  I 
admit  I  could  not  be  so  far  *ben*  as  you  lads,  being  that  it  was 
my  point  of  duty  to  keep  together  our  handful  of  horse.  Wav., 
Ch.  XLVIII.  1266. 

Considering    (that)    is    often    strongly    mixed    with   a   relation   of 

restriction.    Murray,  i.  v.  considering. 

Considering  that  the  world  is  so  intricate ,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  science  has  progressed  slowly.     H.  E.  Or.,  110. 

He  resolved  to  lie  awake  till  the  hour  was  past;  and  considering 
that  he  could  no  more  go  to  sleep  than  to  Heaven,  this  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  resolution  in  his  power.  Christm.  Car.  ,  II,  26. 

Seeing  (that).     John  could  not  ask  questions,  seeing  it  was  none  of  his 
business.     Mar.  Crawf. ,  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Par.,  Ch.  II,  18. 
Now    I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld 
ihv  son.     Gen.,  XXII,  12. 


*)     Franz.  Shak.  Gramm.,  §  411. 
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The  Dew-comer*8  name  was  changed  from  John  Little  to  Little  John, 
which  nick-Dame ,  seeing  that  he  was  near  seven  feet  high ,  was  a 
perpetual  subject  for  laughter.    Rob.  Hood  (OUnth.,  Hakdb.)- 

Seeing  that  you  cannot  get  what  you  ask,  take  what  you  ask. 
H.  E.  Gk.,  §  110. 

Compare  with  the  above  the  following  quotation,  in  which  seeing 
has  its  full  ordinary  meaning: 

The  Kurhans  guests,  seeing  that  she  was  alone  and  ailing,  made 
some  attempts  to  be  kindly  to  her.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  VII,  26. 

47.  The  causal  conjunctives  with  as  exhibit  a  more  or  less  clear 
blending  with  other  adverbial  relations,  chiefly  that  of  restriction. 
An  exception  must  be  made  with  whereas ,  which  is  used  to  denote 
two  markedly  distinct  relations:  one  of  cause  (reason  or  ground), 
one  of  attendant  circumstances  {while). 

Forasmuch  as  is  described  by  Murray  to  be  somewhat  formal  or 
archaic.  In  early  use  the  second  as  is  sometimes  elided,  and  some 
rare  instances  occur  of  this  as  being  replaced  by  that. 

Forasmuch  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may  be  indulged. 

Webst.  ,  i.  V.  for. 
Forasmuch  an  honest  wife  ought  lo  have  no  other  will  but  that  of 

her  husband.     Teansl.  of  Be  Las  Covebas'  Hist.  Don  Fekisb  '^ 
Forasmuch    that    this    provision    made    greatly    for    his  fdrtheraooe. 

G.  W.  Transl.  of  Hist.  Ivstone  ^). 

Inasmuch  as  belongs  to  the  higher  literary  style. 

He  knows  that  inasmuch  as  I  have  told  him.     Mas.,  §  597. 
^The  wery   thing/'  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  a  party 'intereBted, 

inasmuch    as    he    ardently    longed    to    see    the    sport.     PiOKW., 

Ce.  XIX,  163. 
I  am  ready  to  accept  your  proposal  inasmuch  as  I  believe  it  is  the 

best  you  can  offer.     Webst,  i.  v.  because. 

So  long  as.    See  27. 

Whereas  as  a  pure  causal  conjunction  is  only  used  in  legal  style. 
It  introduces  the  preamble  in  every  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  the 
reason  or  motive  of  the  enactment,  or  the  evil  to  b©  remedied  by 
the  provisions  that  follow.    Bain. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  without  impairing  or  restrietiiig  tiia 
supreme    authority    of  Parliament  an  Irish  legislature  aboiild  be 


*)     MuKRAY  ,  i.  V.  forasmuch. 


^«r. 
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created  for  such  purposes  in  Ireland  as  in  this  act  mentioned: 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and   by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows:  [etc.].    Prkamble 

OF   THE   HOMS-RULE   BiLL. 

48.    Adverbial  clauses  of  cause,  especially  such  as  are  introduced 
by  as,  are  often  incomplete. 

Our  remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless,  <u  wanting  an  eye.    Vic, 

Ch.  XIV. 
The    Sophists    were    hated    by    some    because  powerful  ^    by    others 

because  shallow,    Lewes,  Hist.  Prilos. ,  114. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  CONSEQUENCE  AND  INFERENCE. 

49.  Adverbial  clauses  of  consequence  and  inference  are  always 
continuative.  Thus  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  so  ihai  we  could  not 
go  out  =  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  consequenily  we  could  not 
(JO  out. 

It  is  clear  that  these  clauses  are  represented  in  co-ordination  by 
the  sentences  mentioned  in  XII,  1,6,  while  those  of  cause  treason 
and  ground)  are  represented  by  the  sentences  mentioned  in  XII,  I,  a, 

50.  The  conjunctives  used  to  introduce  adverbial  clauses  of 
consequence  and  inference  are: 

a)    the  conjunction  that; 

h)    the  conjunctive  adverbs  whence  and-  wherefore; 

c)  the  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions  in«(>mucA,^«o  muc/i 
80,  and  so ,  regularly  followed  by  that. 

51.  That  is  used: 

a)  to  introduce  a  clause  stating  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the 
meaning  of  head-sentence  were  (had  been)  reversed.  Thus  He  loved 
no  man  that  he  should  offer  him  a  share  (Sil.  Marn.  ,  Ch.  II,  13) 
may  be  interpreted  thus :  His  loving  any  man  would  have  induced 
him  to  offer  him  a  share.  Possibly  the  sentence  must  be  understood 
to  mean  He  loved  no  man  so  much  {well  eyiough)  that  he  offered  him 
a  share,  in  which  case  it  would  afford  an  instance  of  an  antecedent 
so  (much)  being  absent  before  a  clause  stating  the  consequence  by 
which  the  intensity  of  an  action  becomes  apparent  (132.) 
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b)  to  introduce  a  clause  stating  an  effect  that  is  to  account  for 
a  statement  being  made  or  a  question  being  asked. 

i.      I  doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home.     M£RRY  Wives, 

I,  4,  43. 

There   is  somethiog  in  the  wind,  tkcU  we  cannot  get  in.     Com.  of 

Err.,  Ill,  1,  69. 
ii.     Are  the  duns  at  you ,  that  yon  look  so  glum  ?  Pend.  ,  II,  Ch.  XIX ,  207. 
Have  you    turned    detective,    that   you   keep   your  eye  on  me  like 

this?    Pall  Mall  Mag. 
Tell    us   what   chanc'd    to-day,   |    Utat  Caesar  looks  so  sad.    Jul. 

Caes.,  I,  2,  206. 

Note.  In  Early  Modern  English  that  is  also  met  with  at  the 
head  of  other  clauses  of  consequence.   Franz  ,  Shak.  Gram.,  §  419. 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout,  |  That  Tiber  trembled 
underneath  her  banks.     Caes.  ,1,1,  45. 

52.  The  conjunctive  adverbs  whence  and  wherefore  belong  to  the 
literary  language  alone. 

Whence  is  found  at  the  head  of  a  clause  containing  an  inference, 
and  answers  to  the  co-ordinative  hence.  (XII,  3.)  As  in  the  latter, 
the  original  local  meaning  is  clearly  discernible  in  it.  (13,  a.) 

This  bird  (shrike)  has  a  strong  bill  toothed  at  the  end,  and  feeds 
on  small  birds  and  insects,  whence  it  is  known  as  the  batcher- 
bird.     Webst.  ,  i.  V.  shrike. 

The  Colonel's  lawyers  informed  him  that  his  brother-in-law  had 
effected  a  heavy  insurance  upon  his  life,  wJience  it  was  probable 
that    he  hiid  been  raising  money  te  discharge  debts.    Van.  Fair, 

II,  Ch.  XXXII,  371. 

Wherefore  introduces  clauses  representing  an  action  as  the  result 
of  a  resolution,  and  is,  therefore,  of  a  more  limited  application  than 
its  co-ordinative  representative  therefore.    (XII,  3.) 

But  he  couldn't  replenish  it  (the  fire),  for  Scrooge  kept  the  coal- 
box  in  his  own  room.  Wherefore  the  clerk  put  on  his  white 
comforter.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  5. 

For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all 
that  in  thorn  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath,  and  hallowed  it. 

53.  The  conjunctives  insomuch  that,  bo  much  so  that  oxxd  eo  that 
have  the  siuue  vagueness  as  the  co-ordinative  conjunctives  mentioned 
in  Ch.  XII,  2.  The  relation  of  degree  implied  in  so  is  distinctly 
apparent  only  in  so  much  so  thai:  it  is  quite  absent  in  so  t}iat. 


.,M  .i 


Onl7  so  that  is  used  ia  ordinaiy  spoken  aad  written  Englisb;  the 
two  ottiera  belong  to  the  literary  style  alone. 

Insomuch  that.     ATter  this   we  k-iirned  every  day  of  tbe  captan  and  of 
the    dtistrutrtioD    of  our   neb  ihips  in  the  narrofr  waters  above- 
□atnvd,    intomatJi    thai    we    were   forced    to   abandon  thia  roate. 
Walt.  Bes^nt,  Lone.on,  I,  M. 
Between   apelling  and    pronunoiation   there  is  a  matnal  attraction. 
fOMomuck  that  when  spelliag  no  longer  follows  pronnociation ,  bnt 
is   hardened  toto  orthography,  the  prounntnation  begins  to  move 
towards  Rpelliag.     Eablb,  Phil.,  §  169. 
She   wsB  of  a  spare  and  straight  shape,  tiiis  yonng  lady,  imomtich 
that    her    garments   appeared  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  sliding 
off  those  sharp  p^s,  her  shoulders.    CaicK.,  I,  12. 
So  much  so  tfiat.    Aldons   silently   assented;   to   muiA   to   that  Hallin 
repented.     Masc,  III,  227. 
Scrooge    was    a    man    of   hnsiness,    every   inch  of  him;  »o  nmeh  to 
that   he   solemnized   the   day   of  his   partner's   fnneral  with  an 
nndonbted  bargain.     CURISTM.  Car.,  I. 

So  that.     That  odioos  Acres  is  to  be  in  Bath  to-day;  tolhat,  I  protest, 
I  shall  be  teased  ont  of  all  spirits.    Riv. ,  I,  2. 
Let   her   be  what  she  will,  these  ugly  women  will  bring  children, 
TOQ  know ;  to  that  we  mnst  prevent  the  marriage.  Jos.  Andrbws, 
iv,  Ch.  Ill,  208. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  PUEtPOSE. 

54.     Adverbial  chiuses  of  purpose  open  with: 
in    conjunctions:  becattae,  leal,  that; 

bf    the  preposition  for  used  as  a  conjunction  and  mostly  followed 
hy  that: 
CI    adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions: 

li  coniaining  a  noun:  for  fear,  for  the  purpoie,  in  order,  to 
the  end.  to  the  intent,  all  of  them  regularly  followed  by  that, 
e.'icept  for  fear,  which  mostly  appears  without  this  conjunctive 
link  (46); 

•2)    containing  the  adverb  so,  regularly  followed  by  that- 

55-    Because   is   now  no  more  used  to  introduce  an  adverb,  clause 
of  purpose,  except  in  the  language  of  the  illiterate. 

In    Early    Modern    English    it  is  found  in  this  function  frequently 
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enough.     Murray,    i.  v.   because,   B,   2;   Franz,   Shakesp.   Oram., 
§  421;  Bible  Word-book,  i.  v.  became. 

The  splittiog  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  sands  |  And  would  not 
dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides,  |  Because  thy  flinty  heart, 
more  hard  than  they,  |  Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
Henry  VI,  B,  III,  2,  99. 

56.  Lest  opens  clauses  stating  what  is  apprehended  and  will  or 
should ,  therefore ,  be  avoided.    It  is  only  used  in  the  higher  literary 

style.    (38.) 

They  set  a  strong  guard ,  leaf  any  one  should  escape.     H.  E.  Gr.  , 

113. 
I   will  not  make  a  noise,  lest  I  should  disturb  you.     Mas.,  §  428. 
Te    shall    not    eat    of  it,    neither    shall   ye   touch   it,   lest  ye  die. 

Gen.,  Ill,  2. 
Let   the    boy    go    with   us,  lest  he  prove  a  traitor,  and  alarm  the 

Colonna.     Riknzi. 

57.  0  b  s.    I.     In  Early  Modem  English  lest  is  sometimes  found  followed 

by  that,  . 

Hence!  lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take  |  Like  hold  on 
thee.     Lear,  IV,  6,  235. 

II.  In  the  older  writers  we  sometimes  find  least  as  a  secondary  form 
of  lest.  Least  may  have  arisen  on  the  false  assumption  that2e#/ 
is  due  to  least.  Lest,  however,  represents  the  Old  English  /g 
Ices  pe^  and  has,  therefore,  no  connection  with  the  superlative 
least.     Skeat  ,  Dict.  ,  i.  v.  lest 

Least  therefore  this  discourse  of  ours . .  Should  breed  a  fnlnesse 
and  lotbing  in  the  reader,  let  us  returne  to  the  particular 
unfolding  of  such  things  as  we  foreseene.  Holland,  Ammunus 
Marcellinus  *). 

58.  That  opens  clauses  stating  what  end  is  compassed.  When  the 
clause  contains  a  negative,  it  denotes  what  will  or  should  be  avoided, 
without  conveying  the  idea,  however,  that  it  is  matter  of  appre- 
hension. That  not,  therefore,  is  not  equivalent  to  lest  (56).  In 
ordinary  language  that  as  a  final  conjunction  is  as  UDCommon  as 
its  Dutch  equivalent  opdat. 

We  sow  that  we  may  reap.     H.  E.  Gr.,  112. 

He  labours  tliat  he  may  become  rich.     Mas.,  §  423. 

1)      FkAMZ,   ShAK.  (fRAMM.  ,  §  421. 
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The   devoted   serrantB   were   ordered   from   his   presence  that  they 

might  not  see  him  die.    III.  Lond.  News. 
That  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew ,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 

and   covered  his  face  and  his  stars.     Southby,  Lips  op  Nklson. 

59.    For  (thai)  as  a  final  conjunctive  occurs  occasionally  in  Early 
Modem  English,  but  is  now  quite  obsolete. 

And  for    the  time  shall   not  seem   tedious,   |   1*11  tell  thee  what 

befell  me.     Henry  VI,  C,  III,  1,  9. 
For    that   our  kingdom^s   earth    should  not  be   soil'd  |   With  that 

dear   blood    which    it  hath  fostered . .  Therefore ,  we  banish  you 

our  territories.     Rich.  II,  I,  3,  125. 

JBO.  The  adverbial  conjunctives  of  purpose  require  but  little 
comment.  With  most  of  them  (not  with  in  order  t?iat)  the  coiy unction 
that  or  lest  is  more  or  less  distinctly  felt  to  open  the  clause,  the 
previous  words  then  being  contained  in  the  head-sentence.  When 
this  break  is  made  before  that,  the  clause  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
subordinate  statement  standing  by  way  of  apposition  to  the  previous 
noun.    Compare  23,  68. 

For  fear  (thai,  /est)  implies  the  same  as  lest,  but  is  more  common 
in  ordinary  English.    (46.) 

She  seDt  me  after  you ,  for  fear  you  should  ofifend  Mr.  Pendennis. 

Pexd.,  II.  Ch.  XXXV,  376. 
Father    locked    us    out,    for   fear   we  should  set  ourselves  afire  or 

fall  out  of  window.     Our  Mdt.  Friend,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  41. 
Let  us  hide  the  brandy,  for  fear  he  may  drink  it  all  up.  N.  E.  Or., 

§  2310. 
We    put   the   milk   on  the  shelf,    for  fear  the  cat  might  get  at  it. 

ib.,   117. 
Christian    went   on  his  way,  but  still  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 

hand,    for  fear   lest    he    should    be    assaulted.     Bunyan,  Pilor. 

PROGH.  ^). 

It  was  not  allowed  to  any  one  ever  to  see  the  same  number  twice, 
presumably  for  fear  lest  the  number  should  remember  that  he 
was  a  man  and  a  brother.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  I,  2. 

For  the  purpose  that  He  worked  at  his  book  night  and  day ,  for  the 
purpose  that  he  might  have  it  finished  before  his  departure  for 
his  place  of  exile. 


»)     Franz,  E.  S.,  XVIII. 
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In  ordet  that.     He  now  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  m  ordur 
that   all   who  came   to   pay  their  duty,  might  see  the  ceremony. 
Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  43. 
I  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought  ns  to  Bath,  m  {^rderthai 
we  may  lie  a  little  consistently.     Riv. ,  II,  1. 

To  the  end  thai,    a  frequent  conjunctive  in  Early  Modern  English, 
is  now  seldom  met  with. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scriptn re  mo veth  us  in  sundry  places  •• 
that  we  should  confess  our  sins  with  a  humble,  lowly  sod 
penitent  heart;  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  for  the 
same.     Book  op  Common  Prayek. 

He  did  this  tn  the  end  that  he  mijirht  convince  me.     Mas.,  250. 

To  the  intent  (that)  also  has  disappeared  from  Present  English. 

For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithopel, 

to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  on  Absalom.  Sam.,  B, 

XVII,  14. 
Being   praised,  (the   peacock)   will  presently  set  up  his  tail  chiefly 

against  the  sun,  to  the  intent  you  may  the  better  behold  the  beaaiy 

thereof.     Pketch-rook,  Chrtstm.  Day,  9la. 

So  that  is  the  commonest  of  theconjunctivesof  purpose  inordinary 
language. 

They  upset  buckets  and  benches,  so  that  he  might  break  his  shins 

over  them.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  41. 
It    has    been    the   wish   of  the   present    writer,    all    through    this 

story  . .  only   to   hint   at   the  existence  of  wickedness  in  a  light, 

easy  and  agreeable  manner,  8o  that  nobody^s  fine  feelings  may  be 

offended,     ib.,  II,  Ch.  XXIX,  316. 
I   left    two   sums  just  a  little  wrong,  so  that  Miss  Slater  shouldn't 

get  suspicious.     Barry  Pain,  Miss  Slater. 

Note.     The  vulgar  language  has  so  as  for  so  that, 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  neck?"  —  "Oh,  my  wife  put  that 
knot  in  it,  so's  Td  remember  to  get  some  things  from  town.** 
Puxcu. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  CONDITION  AND  HYPOTHESIS. 

61.     Adverbial   cliiuses   of  condition   and   hypothesis  fall  into  two 

groups: 

ai    auch  as  express  an  idea  of  mere  condition  or  hypothesis,  with 
i/*  as  the  typical  conjunctive; 


b)    Buch  as  express  the  id  i  combined, 

with  unless  as  the  typical  cod,  ve. 

82.    The  first  group  of  these  clauses  are  introduced  by: 

a)  coqJuDctlone:  an(<I},  if,  that; 

b)  the  preposition  but  used  as  a  coiyunction ,  often  followed  by 
that; 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctiODB : 

1)  containing  a  noun:  in  eaae,  on  condition,  often  followed  by 
that, 

2)  containing  an  adverb:  conditionally,  only.  so.  often  followed 
by  that,  80  sometimes  followed  by  as, 

S)    consisting  of  a  participle  absolute:  provided,  providing,  sup- 
posing often  followed  by  that  (Ch.  XX); 

di  phrases  that  are  equivalent  to  conjunctions:  the  imperatives 
say  and  suppose,  the  clauses  (if)  so  be  (that,  as),  if  case  (be  that}- 

The  second  group  of  these  clauses  are  introduced  by: 

a)  the  conjunction  unless: 

b)  the  preposition  without  used  as  a  conjunction; 

c)  participles  absolute  used  as  conjunctions:  except,  saving  (Ca.  XX). 

Note.     The   boad-seoteDce   of  adverbial   cUnseB   uf  conditioa   or 
hypothesis  ie  often  called  the  consequent  sentence. 

63.  Of  the  doublets  anrf  and  an  (an')  the  former  is  the  original 
form,  and  is  all  but  regularly  used  before  1600.  An  then  appeared 
occasionally,  especially  before  it.  as  in  an'  'tplease  you,  an'  t were, 
etc.  As  and  as  a  co-ordinative  conjunction  was  not  at  this  time 
written  an,  modern  writers  have  made  a  conventional  distinction 
bftween  the  two  forms.  The  subordinative  an  fell  into  disuse  in 
the  course  of  the  ITth  century,  and  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  except  in  the  language  of  servants 
ill  such  turns  of  expression  as  An't  please  your  Honour;  An  you 
please:  An't  like  you.  In  Present  English  it  survives  only  as  an 
archaism,  and  in  certain  dialects  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England.  Both  and  and  an  are  found  in  the  earlier  quartos  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas;  the  folios  have  and  in  almostevery  case, 
e.tcept  for  an't  (--  and  ii).  The  editors  and  commentators  of 
Shakespeare's  works  (Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  etc.),  have  a  decided 
predilection  for  an. 

As  early   as  the  time  of  Shakespeahe  an(d)  is  frequently  found 
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connected  with  t/,  which  goes  far  to  show  that  it  soon  began  to  be 
misunderstood.  Murkay,  i.  v.  and  and  an;  Franz,  Shak.  Gramm  , 
§  412;  MiTZN.,  in,  480. 

i.       They  may  tell  it  and  they  please.     Shalton  ^). 

They   will   set   an    House  on  Fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 

Egges.    Bacon  ^). 
Only  to  receive  farther  instmctions,  an^t  like  your  Honour.  Wtch., 

Plain  Dealeh^). 
An*  yon  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall,  I  am  certain  the  old  lady 

wouldn't  know  you.     Riv.,  Ill,  4. 
An    I    could    climb    and    lay   my    hand    upon    it,   |   Then    were  I 

wealthier  than  a  leash  of  kings.     Gar.  and  Lyn.,  1.  50. 
ii.     A  sheepe  doth  very  often  stray   |   And  t/the  Shepheard  be  awhfle 

away.     Two  Gentlem.,  I,  1,  75.  *) 
An   if  he   live,    we  will  have  him  of  our  band.     Gbr.  and  Enid, 

1.  i402. 

64.  //is' the  commonest  conjunction  to  introduce  conditional  and 
hypothetical  clauses.    It  is  found  in  two  shades  of  meaning: 

a)    in  that  of  in  case  {that)^  Dutch  indie n. 

//*  he  does  it,  he  will  be  punished.     Murbay,  i.  v.  t/,  1,  a,  a. 
If  the   prisoner  committed   the    crime ,  he  deserves  death.     Mas.  , 

§  427. 
If  our  horse  had  not  fallen  down,  we  should  not  have  missed  the 

train,     ib. 
//  you  have  tears ,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.  Jul.  Cass.,  Ill,  2,  173. 

Note   the  idiom  in :  She's  six-and-fifky ,  if  she's  an  hoar.    School 

FOR  ScAND. ,  n,  2. 
That    old   lady    must  be  eighty ,  if  she  is  a  day.     Dor.  Obr.  ,  Er. 

WoM.,  Ch.  VII. 
They  weigh  six  pounds ,  if  they  weigh  an  ounce.     Punch. 

h)    in  that  oi  provided  {that)  (71),  Dutch  mits. 

I  don't  want  to  take  his  life,  if  I  clear  my  honour.     Bit.,  IV,  1. 
If  only  you   are  nice  to  her,  she  is  sure  to  come  ronnd.    Hi4?. 
Twins,  I,  142. 

65.  Obs.   I.     A  clause  with   if,   with   the  head-sentence  understood, 

is  often  used  to  express: 

a)    what  is  the  subject  of  an  idle  wish ; 


«)    Murray  ;    ^)   Franz.  E.  S.,  XVIII. 
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//  there  was  onlj  a  staircase  in  the  house,    now,    and  regular 

doors  to  the  room  to  go  in  it.    Cbick.,  II,  42. 
If  I  had  only  known !     Murray  ,  i.  v.  if,  7. 

/3)    what  is  matter  of  surprise  or  indignation. 

If  ever  I  heard  the  like  of  that!     Murray,  i.  v.  t/,  7. 
The  wretch !  if  he  has  not  smashed  the  window,     ih. 

Ti.     The  conjunction  if  is  understood  in  the  phrase  pUa»€  Ood  (=  if  it 
please  God). 

Don*t  you  say  almost  every  day  This  and  that  will  happen,  pUoie 
Ood.    Adam  Bede,  Ch.  II ,  19. 

III.    If  is  sometimes  found  when  there  is  a  secondary  relation  of: 

a)    time.     In   this   case  it  approximates  to  whenever  (when  at  ainy  time) 
or  to  80  surely  as.     See  20  and  27. 

If  thoy  met,  they  met  merely  as  our  Convocation  n6w  meets,  to 
go  throagh  some  venerable  forms.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  42  ^). 

If  she  so  much  as  rustled  the  folds  of  her  hood,  he  could  hear 
the  ill-lookiDg  man  clap  his  hand  upon  his  sword.     PicKW.  *). 

^)    cause.     In  this  case  it  approximates  to  since.     (45.) 

If  you  have  made  such  a  promise ,  I  cannot  nor  will  I  tempt  you 
to  break  it.     Vic.  *). 

v)    purpose.     In  this  case  it  approximates  to  m  order  that.     (60.)    See 
also  Ch,  I,  17. 

A  certain  fertility  in  soil  is  required,  if  it  is  to  repay  tilling. 
Bellamy  '). 

^)    quality.     In  this  case  it  approximates  to  m  like  manner  as.  (103,  il,  P.) 

If  he   had   loved   her   before ,   he   now  adored  her.     Mubray  ,  i.  v. 

tf,  1  ,  b. 
If  this   part   of  his   character  pleased  Mr.  Allworthy,  it  delighted 

Miss  Bridget.     Tom  Jones,  I,  Ch.  X,  lib. 
If  the  dowager  had  been  angry  at  the  abrupt  leave  of  absence  he 

took,    she   was    mightily   pleased   at  his  speedy  return.     Hbkry 

EsM.,  II,  Co.  IX,  223. 

66.  Through  blending  of  two  different  constructions ,  that  sometimes 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  conditional  clause  Thus  such  a  sentence 
as     Demi  John,  speak  to  me  —  say  what  you  will,  that  you  do  but 


»)     MaxzN.,   Ill,  479;     »)     Foels.-Koch,  §  451;     ')     Malmstedt,  Stud,  ih 
Emol.  Gram.,  II. 
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speak  ^)  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  blending  of  say  whai  ycu 
will  if  you  do  but  speak  and  /  am  urgent  in  my  request  thai  you 
may  hut  speak. 

A  more  frequent  instance  of  blending  is  seen  in  such  a  sentence 
as  //  were  well  thai  he  should  come  earlier  y  which  may  be  due  to 
the  confusion  of  It  were  well  if  he  came  earlier  and  It  is  well  that 
he  should  come  earlier. 

It  had  been  well,  both  for  England  and  Scotland,  that  there  bad 
been  more  snch  good  and  moderate  kings.  Tales  of  a  Gbakdp., 
I,  9a. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion,  but  it  were  well  that  it  should  be 
the  last,  on  which  you  have  assumed  a  judgment  on  subjects 
beyond  your  scope.     Mid.,  Cn.  XXXVII,  277. 

67.    But  and  but  that  differ  in  use. 

But  is  equivalent  to  if...  not.  It  is  now  especially  met  with  after 
certain  imprecations.    Murray  ,  i.  v.  but. 

ril  die  for  it,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring.    Merch.,  V,  1,  208. 
It    were  a  pity,   but  they  should  eufifer  salvation  (for  'damnation*) 

body  and  soul.     Much  ado,  III,  3. 
May    this    glass    sufifocate    me,    but   a    fine    girl    is    worth   all  the 

priestcraft  in  the  creation.     Vic,  Ch.  VI. 
It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance.     Riv. ,  III,  8. 
Run    me   through,   but  I   think  you  are  one  of  the  best  rogues  in 

London.     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Co.  XI,  138. 
^May  I  die,''  cried  Montague,  ^6eiH  am  shocked.*'  Onus.,  Ch.XL, 

319a. 

Bui  thai  opens  clauses  stating  what  has  prevented  the  action  or 
state  mentioned  in  the  head-sentence  from  getting  into  ftiliilment. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  same  force  as  the  prepositional  word-group 
but  for.  Thus  We  should  have  arrived  sooner^  but  thai  u^e  met  with 
an  accident  is  almost  equivalent  to  We  should  have  arrived  sooner 
but  for  an  accident. 

But  that  differs  from  if  ..not  in  that  it  represents  an  action  or  a 
state  as  a  real  fact,  while  the  latter  represents  the  failing  of  an 
action  or  state  as  a  suppositional  fact.  The  difference  is  brought 
out  by  the  mood  of  the  verb,  which  in  the  case  of  6m/  that  is  the 
indicative,  in  the  case  of  if  ..not  the  (preterite)  subjunctive. 
Compare   /   ivould   have   told  you  the  story,  but  that  it  is  a  sad  one 


1)     SCUMIDT  ,  §  483. 
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and  contains  another's  secret  (Pend..  II,  Ch.  XX,  814)  with  /  uxmld 
hoi^e  told  you  the  story,  if  it  were  not  a  aad  one  and  contained  another'B 
teCTfit. 

For  a  clause  with  subordinative  bat  that  the  Bpoken  language 
mostly  has  an  elliptical  sentence  with  co-ordinatlve  but.  Thus  the 
above  sentence  answers  in  spoken  English  to  We  should  haee  arrived 
sooner,  but  lee  {did  not  becauae  uw)  met  with  an  accident. 

But  tiat  I  am  forbid  |  To  tell  the  Mcrett  of  my  prisos-honBe,   | 

I    could   a  tale  nnfold  whOM  light«Bt  word    |   Would  liarrow  ap 

th;  soul.     Haul.,  I,  V,  18. 
The   Ay,  it  seeniB,  wonid   pour  down  stSnldDg  pitch i  |  Bat  that 

the   BOB,  uoiiDtJDg  to  the  irelkin'a  cheek,  [  Duhe*  the  fire  out. 

TiMP.,  I,  11,  4. 
Wear  this  for  me,  ooe  ont  of  Buits  with  fortnne  j  That  oonld  gin 

more,  but  that  her  hand  lackB  meanB.    Ab  TOr  Lixa  rr,  I,  2,  280. 
Nor   should  I  have  mentioned  the  child's  loss  at  all,  but  &at  eren 

that  loss  was  the  means  of  a  great  worldly  Ueuing  to  bb.   Sam. 

TiTM.,  Ch.  Xn,  165. 
I    shonld   never  bsve  repeated  these  remarks,  but  thai  they  are  in 

tmth    complimentary    to    the    Tonng    lady    whom    they   coDcera. 

Van.  Pais,  I,  Ch.  XII,  113.  ' 
He  would  have  rested  against  a  hnge  atone ,  but  t&K  the  old  whit^ 

haired  man  prevented  him.    Ships,  I,  Ch.  VI,  24. 

Note.  But  is  sometimes  tinged  with  an  idea  of  ezceptioD  ,  i.  e. 
equivalent  to  unleu.   (74.) 

But  I  be  deceived,   |   Onr  fine  mnsidan  growetb  amorons.    TamKO 

OF  THE  Shrew,  III,  1,  62. 
No  man  may  take  the  man ,  but  he  have  antboiity  from  the  Sheriit 

St.  German's  Doct,  and  Stdd.  '). 

In  Late  Uiddle  and  Early  Modem  English  but  is  often  fonnd 
expanded  into  bat  if  {that).     Mviiat,  i.  v.  but  10,  (. 

That  koowcstow  wel  thyself,  bui-ifVaon  madde  [=  art  gwng  mad]. 
Cant.,  A,  I.  3156. 

Or  elles  I  am  bat  lost,  but-if  (Aal  I  |  Be  lyk  a  wilds  leoon  fool- 
hardy,    ib.,  B,  1.  3105. 

Bui  if  remedee  |  Thou  her  afford ,  foil  shortly  I  her  dead  shall 
see.     Fakbi  Qoeknk,  III,  iii,  16'). 


■)    HcaBAT,  i.  T.  but,  to. 

PODTSIf  A,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modtm  EngUA.  H. 
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68.  The  observation  made  in  60  also  applies  to  the  conditional 
conjunctives  in  case  (that)  and  on  condition  {that).  The  conjunctive 
t?iatf  however,  is  frequently  left  out 

//I  case  (that).  Two  armed  men  slept  Id  the  same  chamber,  in  order 
to  defend  his  person,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  by  any  end. 
Scott. 

(Up)on  condition  (thai),  Mercy  was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  would  bear  evidence  against  Prideauz.  Hist.,  II,. 
Ch.  V,  220. 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear  |  To  pay  him  tri* 
bute  . .  I  Thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him.  Hbnrt  IV,. 
A,  V,  4,  129. 

Note.  The  definite  article  and  other  qualifiers ,  such  as  ihiB ,  ihaty 
auchj  are  occasionally  met  with  before  condition;  but  in  this  case 
the  expression  loses  its  character  of  a  conjunctive  unity. 

On  the  condition  that  they  should  not  bear  arms  for  six  montha 
against  the  Spaniards.     Pbescott,  Philip  II  '). 

69.  Conditionally  (that)  is  obsolete. 

I  here  entail  |  The  crown  to  thee  . . .  |  Conditionally ,  that  thou  take 
an   oath   |   To   cease  this   civil  war.     Henry  VI,  C,  I,  I,  196. 

I  give  my  vote  and  interest  to  Jonathan  Brown  . .  conditionally  that 
he  fetches  us  another  bottle.     Scott,  Rob  Roy^). 

70.  So  occurs  in  two  shades  of  meaning: 

a)  in  that  of  provided  (that)(J\)y  Dutch  mits.  In  this  meaning 
it  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Present  English. 

Don  Pedro.  —  Lady ,  will  you  walk  about  with  yoor  friend.   Bno.  — 

So   yon    walk    softly   and    look   sweetly   and  say  nothing,  I  am 

yours  for  the  walk.     Much  ado,  II,  1. 
Say  he  surrenders  up  to  him  his  soul,  |   So  he  will  spare  him  four 

and  twenty  years.     Mahl.,  Doct.  Faust,  III,  I.  92. 
So    Mahomet    and    the   mountain  meet,  no  matter  which  moves  to 

the  other.     Chatham,  Lett. ^). 
Schiller   seized    the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  city,  careless 

whither  he  went,  so  he  got  beyond  the  reach  of  turnkeys.   Gasl., 

Life  of  Schil.  ,  1 ,  44. 

b)  in  the  meaning  of  in  case,  Dutch  indien.    In  this  meaning 

it  is  now  quite  obsolete. 


1)    Murray,  i.  v.  condition,  1,6;    ^  i.  v.  conditional^ ;    •}  M&Tor.,  m,  481* 
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So  thon  hadst  beeD  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  loTe 
to  take  thj  father  for  mine.     As  you  Like  it,  I,  2,  11. 

For  this  present  |  I  would  not,  so  with  lore  I  might  entreat  you,  | 
Be  any  further  mored.    Jul.  Cabs.,  I,  2,  166. 

Note  the  frequent  «o  p/ecue  you ,  etc.  =  if  it  pUcue  you ,  etc. 

Duke  Fred.  —  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin,  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ?  Ros.  —  Ay ,  my  liege ,  «o  pUa9$ 
you  give  us  leave.     As  you  Like  it,  I,  2,  165. 

So  ihai  occurs  only  in  the  meaning  of  provided.  (71.)  It  is  fluent 
enough  in  Present  Literary  English. 

Home,   to  them,  means  little  more  than  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and, 

80  that  it  be  but  weather-proof,  they  care  for  and  hope  for  little 

else.    Good  Words. 
Not    much    caring    what   they  laughed  at,  io  thai  they  laughed  at 

any   rate,    he   encouraged    them   in  their  merriment.     Christm. 

Car.,  Ill,  69. 

Note.     In  Early  Modem  English  we  also  6od  so  thcU  in  the  sense 

of  m  case  (that). 
So  that    you    had  her  wrinkles  and  I  her  money,  I  would  she  did 

as  you  say.     All's  Well,  II,  4,  20. 

So  as  is  but  rarely  met  with. 

So  as  thou  livest  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife.  Rich.  II,  V,  6,  27. 

See  to  what  mean  shifts  and  disguises  poor  royalty  is  forced  to 
submit  sometimes;  yet  it  counts  for  nothing  base  or  unworthy 
so  as  it  can  but  do  service  where  it  owes  an  obligation.  Lamb.  '). 

71.    The  participles  absolute  provided  ^  providing  and  supposing  are 
mostly  found  without  that. 

Provided  (that),   like   the  Dutch  mits,  marks  that  the  necessity 
of  the  condition  being  fulfilled  is  insisted  on. 

Provided  that  all  is  safe,  you  may  depart.    Bain,  H.  E.  Or.,  113. 
The    mere    delight    in    combining  ideas  suffices  them;  provided  the 

deductions  are  logical.     Lewes  ,  Life  op  Qoethe  '). 
It  is  singular  how  long  the  rotten  will  hold  together,  provided  yon 

do    not  handle    it   roughly.     Carl.,    French    Rev.,    I,    Bk    II, 

Ch.  Ill,  33. 

Providing  (that?)  has  the  same  sense  as  provided  {that) ,  but  is  less 
frequent. 


I)    Schmidt,  §  483;    *)    MftTZN.,  Ill,  483. 

81' 
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^ Would  you  object  to  my  smokiDg  a  cigarette?'*  —  'Certainly  not^ 
providing  they  are  Ogden's  guinea  gold."    Graph.,  Adtert. 

He  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  ford  and  thinking  how 
easily  the  enemy  might  be  kept  from  passing  there,  providing  it 
was  bravely  defended.     Scott  *). 

SuppoMing  (ihaif).  An  answer  in  the  negative  was  snfficient  to  have 
diverted  their  thoughts  from  Mr.  Scrooge,  supposing  they  had 
ever  had  any  tendency  that  way.     Chbistm.  Car.,  Ill,  72. 

72.  The  imperatives  say  and  suppose  are  especially  used  in  collo- 
quial language ,  and  are  seldom  followed  by  that.  They  are  used  in 
stating  a  case  for  mere  argument  and  often  imply  a  secondary  relation 
of  concession.  For  the  rest  they  are  used  in  various  shades  of 
meaning.    The  head-sentence  is  often  understood. 

Say.    Say   I    should    succeed    at   the    Bar,    is   that  £une  which  would 
satisfy  my  longings?    Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVI,  880. 
Sai/   that  she  were  gone,    |   Given   to  the  fire,  a  moiety   of  my 
rest  I   Might  come  to  me  again.     Wikt.  Tale,  II,  3,  6, 

Suppose.     Suppose  she  had  danced,  what  then?     Riv.,  II,  1. 

Suppose  the  old  lady  does  not  come  to.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVII,  171. 
Suppose  we  leave  Mr.  Wharton  alone.     Marc,  HI,  Id. 
Suppose  you  come  down  to  us  for  a  week.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch,  VI,  68. 
Suppose  Mr.   Middle wick^s  views  regarding  his  son   are  the  same. 
H.  J.  Byron,  Our  Boys,  I,  1. 

73.  The  phrases  (if)  so  be  (thai,  as)  and  ifoa»e  (be  thai)  are  quite 
obsolete  now,  except  in  certain  dialects.    Franz,  Shak.  Grajoc,  S418. 

But  if  so  be   \  Thou  darest  not  this  and  that  to  prove  more  fortanea  | 

Thou'rt  tired.     Cob.,  IV,  5,  92. 
And  if  so  he  that  he  cannot  avoid  it, . . .  he  languisheth  and  pineth 

away.     Burton  ^). 
rU  save   your   life   —   if  so   be   as  1  can  —  from  them.    Trias. 

Island  ,  Ch.  XXVIII  «). 
I    care    not   what   I  meet  with  in  the  way,  so  he  1  can  also  meet 

with  deliverance  from  my  burden.     Pilor.  Proor.  *). 
//  case  some   one   of  you    would   fly  from  us.     Hbnet  YI,  C,  V, 

4,34»). 
It  ought  nat  to  be  applyed ,  but  yf  case  he  that  the  pacyenta  were 

faynte  herted.     R.  Copland  '). 


I)    FoELs.-Kocn,  §  452;    ^)  Franz,  Shak.  Gram.,  §  418;    *)  Muraat,  i.v. 
case,  11. 
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74.  Onleu  answers  to  the  Dutch  teozg  and  teoTare,  but  is 
more  common  in  ordinary  spoken  laog'ua^. 

CTn/Mj  I  bear  tbe  contrary,  I  will  be  hen.     H.  E.  Os.,  |  111. 

A  lie  is  nothiog,  untau  one  sDjiporta  it     Bit.,  II,  1. 

UniMi  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  tbe  gmsnl  •leot  of  thii  oheqnered 

narrative   will    l>e   to   excite  tlnnkftilQeii  in  ftll  religions  minds. 

Hist.,  I,  Ch.  2. 
I  nvonld  not  belisTe  it,  unltu  I  should  see  >L    Hu.,  %  484. 

75.  0  b  s.   I.    Id  Older  English  we  not  nnfreqneDtl;  find  ttmUu  fbllowed 

b;  ihat. 
He  B<ud  ...  he  had   no  recson  to  think  uij  of  his  bones  iqjured, 

or   that  he   had  reoeited  an;  harm  in  hit  inside,  uhUu  iKat  he 

felt   something   very   odd   in   his   stomacb.    Jos.    Anduwb,    I, 

Ch.  XV,  39. 
For  Fergus  bardly  n  hope  remained,  tmlmi  thai  ha  might  be  made 

prisoner.     Wat.,  Ch.  LIX,  148ft. 
II.      Id    Early    English  'Ut3    and  Uatt  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 

sense  of  unittt. 
To  whose  integrity  yon  must   |   In  spite  of  all  your  caution  trust  ( 

And,  'Um  you  fly  beyond  tbe  teas   |   Can  fit  yoo  with  what  heirs 

yon  please.     Botl.  ,  Hun.  'j. 
And    Itcut    thou  yield  to  this  that  1  entreat.   |  I  cannot  think  bat 

that   thou   hats't  my  life.     Maelow*,  J«w  of  Ualta,  III,  4'). 

76-  WHhoai  in  the  sense  of  unless,  is  seldom  met  with  in  standard 
English,  but  in  certain  dialects  it  is  not  unfrequent 

She    will    never    have    anythiog    without    I    have   mine  just  like  it 

SiL.  Mabk.,  Ch.  VII,  81. 
You  can't  get  good  soap  wUhoM  yon  pay  for  it.    III.  Lond.  News, 

Adv. 
Yon  will  not  enjoy  health  wUKout  yon  use  much  exerdse.     Webst. 

77-  ExMpt,  a  contracted  form  of  excepted,  is  now  seldom  used  in 
the-  sense  of  unUsa-,  it  is  more  frequent  in  Early  Modem  English. 

Ercept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish,     fl.  B.  Gk.,  IK. 
JesuB    answered.    Thou  conldest  have  no  power  at  all  agsiost  me, 
ticept  it  were  given  thee  from  above.     Jork,  XIX,  11. 


')   MaiM..  Ill,  485. 
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Sawing  occurs  only  in  the  higher  literary  style. 

For  saving  I  be  join'd  |  To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven  |  I 
seem    as  nothing  in   this  mighty  world.     Com.  of  Arte.,  1.  85. 

78.  Adverbial  clauses  of  condition  sometimes  occur  in  the  form  of: 
a)    optative  sentences  expressing  an  idle  wish.    (Ch.  Vn,  2,  6.) 

HcLd  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  otim  policy^  he  would  have  been 
by  far  the  greatest  minister  that  England  has  ever  seen.  Lit. 
World. 

Had  I  known  this ,  I  would  not  have  come.     Mas.  ,  §  490. 

Were  the  teller  of  an  old  tale  to  acknowledge  all  his  sources ,  he  would 
have  to  burden  his  book  with  bibliography.     Ref.  ,  Prxp. 

Should  you  find  them^  kindly  let  me  know.     Murray,  i.  v.  t/,  6,  7. 

h)    questions.  (Oh.  I,  67,  g.) 

I  began  to  speculate  on  what  Uncle  Macllroy  would  say,  did 
Hector  win  no  prize  this  year.     Hero,  80. 

Note.  Unlike  Dutch ,  English  has  no  questions  for  oonditioDal 
clauses  with  the  verb  of  the  predicate  in  the  present  tense* 
Thus  for  Regent  het,  dan  blgven  wij  thuis  we  could  not 
say  *Does  fi  rain,  we  shall  stay  at  home. 

c)    imperative  sentences. 

Bestow   nothing,    receive    nothing;    sow  nothing ,  reap  nothing;  bmar 

no   burden   of  others ,    be  crushed  under  your  own.     How  to  bb 

HAPPY,  Ch.  I,  14. 
Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you  will  see  the  Tartar.  Bain,  Engl.  Gomp., 

199. 
The    world    is    a   looking-glass '  and   gives   back  to  every  man  the 

reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  ai  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  firown 

upon    you;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  companioD; 

and    so    let  all  young  people  take  their  choice.     Van.  Faie,  I, 

Ch.  II,  10. 
Give  John  an  inch,  and   he  was  sure  to  take  several  ells.     Ghui.« 

Ch.  XXXIX,  811a. 
Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  you ,  and  you*ll  keep  your  GhriBtmas 

by  losing  your  situation.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  7. 

79.  Adverbial  clauses  of  condition,  especially  such  as  are  intro- 
duced by  if,  are  often  incomplete. 

He  measured  six  feet  two ,  if  an  inch*     III.  Lond.  Niwb. 


We   an   not  to  jndge  of  tbe  feelings  of  othen  bj  what  w9  might 

feel,  i/  in   Ihfir  f)tucf.     ViC.  '). 
Is    this    H    boos    BO  kiodly  giveD  ,    |   That  being,  thou  wooldst  be 

again,  and  go,   |  Thoa  knon'st  not,  reck'stoot,  to  whst regions, 

K  I    On  tarOt  no   mcrt,    but  mingled   with    the   skiea?     Childi 

Bar.,  II,  IV. 
Bat    she    oever  minded    as,    unUu    by    katping   hertttf  more  (ioteljf 

out  of  light    Asc.  B.  Hopi,  Old  Pot. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  CONCESSION. 

80.    The  conjunctivfls  used  te  iatroduce  adverbial  clauses  of  con- 


a)  conjunctions:  all,  an{d),  (although,  oa,  if; 

b)  adverbial  adjuncts, 

1)  containing  a  noun:  despite,  followed  by  tkat, 

2)  containiag  the  indefinite  pronoun  all:  for  all,  often  followed 
by  that, 

8)    containing  an  adverb:  koicever  ihowsoever), 

4)    containing     a    participle    absolute :    notwithstanding ,   often 
followed  by  that; 
c}    phrases:  albeit,  kowbeit,  sometimes  followed  by  that. 

8t.    41(1)    as    a   concessive   conjunction    is  now  quite    obsolete. 
A.  Schmidt  mentions  only  one  indubitable  instance  in  Shakssfkabe. 

Thy    head,   all   indirectly,    gave   direction.     Rich.  Ill,  IV,  i,  225. 
Frequent  instances  occur  in  Chauckr: 

And    ttlle    acordeo    as   in  hir  sentence,    |    Al  be  ther  in  bir  telling 

difference.     Cant.,  B,  1.  2138. 
And  never  shall  he  more  his  wyf  mistristA,   |  Tbongb  be  tbe  sootii 

of  hir  defaute  wiste;   |   Al  had  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

ib..  C,  I.  371. 

Qeoroe  Ubredith  uses  a//  that  in  the  same  sense  in  the  following 

sentence: 

All  that  Matey  and  Browoey  were  forbidden  to  write,  they  looked. 
Orm.,  Ch.  I,  19. 


')    FoiLs.-Kocu,  8  516. 
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Note.  Ai{l)  sarviyes  io  the  coDJanction  although  and  in  the 
coDJUDctiye  phrase  cUbe{t , 

82.  The  antiquated  an(d)y  like  if,  is  also  met  with  as  a  conces- 
sive conjunction,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  open  a  clause 
stating  a  case  put  for  mere  argument. 

Fortune  is  to  be  Honoared,  and  Respected,  and  it  be  but  for  her 
Daughters,  CoDfideDce  and  Reputation.     Bag.,  Ess.  '). 

If  I  have  broke  anything,  Til  pay  for*t,  an  it  cost  a  pound.  CoK- 
GREVE,  Way  of  the  World,  V,  8.  '). 

83.  MMiough  and  though  ai'e  used  indiscriminately,  except  when 
the  conjunction  is  placed  after  the  principal  word  of  the  predicate » 
in  which  case  although  is  never  used.  (84,  i.) 

(Although  is  found: 

a)    to  open  a  clause  expressing  a  fact. 

*  Although  I  am  a  widower,'*  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "a  widower  with 
two  daughters ,  still  I  am  not  encambered.''  Cbuz.  ,  Ch.  XXX«  245^. 

Though  it  never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I 
believe  it  has  done  me  good.     Chuistm.  Car.,  I,  7. 

h)    to  open  a  clause  stating  a  case  put  for  mere  argument. 

Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.     Mark.,  XIV,  29. 
We  will  start  to-morrow ,  though  it  rain  cats  and  dogs.   Mas.,  §  485* 
Though  all  men  deny  thee,  yet  will  I  not.     H.  E.  Ob.,  112. 
If  Mr.  Tigg  had  preferred  any  claim  to  high  and  honourable  dealing , 

Jonas    woald    have   suspected    him,    though   he  had  been  a  very 

model  of  probity.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXVII,  224*. 

84.  Ob 8.   I.     Though   sometimes   stands   after  the  nominal  part  of  the 

predicate,   placed    in   front  for  emphasis.     The  conjunctioii  om  U 

often  used  in  the  same  way.     (85.) 

Big  though  he  was,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  learn.     Cassbll's  Mod. 

School  Read.,  Geokoe  Stephens. 
Early    in   the    day   though  it  was,  I  felt  myself  dreamily  lulled  off 

into  a  musing  fit     Thkee  Men,  Ch.  VI,  60. 
Orphan  though  she  was,  she  would  have  found  some  one  to  protect 

her ,  whom  she  might  have  loved  again.    Cbuz.  ,  Ch.  XXX,  244a. 


')    Franz,  Shak.  Gra3im.,  §  412. 
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This   ihtnigh    is   aometiraes   sappreued,  MpeeUll;   when  the  daoM 

coDteiDB  the  aniili&ry  niu^. 

Her  busbaad  —  good   man   of  baaiiiess  h»  mmj  be  —  wu  'bornd' 
and  bard  and  poor  and  thin.     Acu>. 
It.      Thnugh  iliai  is  quite  obsoleU  now,  bat  is  met  with  in  Eerlj  Ifodeni 
EDglish. 
Though   that  the   qneen   on   qiecial   oatue  is  here,  |   Her  ormj  it 
moved  on.    Luk,  IV,  6,  218. 
til.    7%mgh  is  sontetimet  found  in  e  senn  differing  litUe  from  thftt  of 
whtrtat.     (1^) 

A  hundred  instancee  or  experiments  on  one  side  and  fifty  on  enotber, 
afford  a  donbtfal  expectation  of  any  event;  tliough  a  handred 
uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  it  oontndictorj ,  iMUon- 
abty  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assanooe.  Hdmb,  Essats, 
Of  MiiACLES,  I,  621. 

85-  i»  can  be  used  as  a  concessive  conjunction  only  when  a  part 
of  tbe  predicate  or  any  of  its  adverbial  modifiers  Is  placed  in  ftont 
for  emphasis.  Ttie  concessive  as  is  often  interchangeable  with 
though  (84),  but  it  is  more  common,  and  it  baa  a  wider  area  of 
incidence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  found  after  adverbs  and  after 
verbuls.    In  the  latter  case  It  approximates  to  how  and  to  what. 

These  clauses  with  as  or  though  vary  with  those  which  open  with 
the  adverb  of  degree  however.   (93.) 

Rich  Of  be  is,  one  woald  scarcely  enTy  him.     Mas.,  108. 

Boy  lu  he  was,  be  was  chosen  king.    GutN  '). 

Hnch   at   we   like  Sbakeapeare's  comedies',   we  cannot  agree  with 

Dr.   Johnson    that  tbey  are  better  than  bis  tragedies.    HatLrrr, 

Craractehs,  Twelfth  Night,  183. 
Soften  it  a*  tbey  wonld,  their  hearts  were  lighter.   CnaisTM.  Cab., 

IV,  86. 
Dj  at  he  luight,  and  ride  where  he  would ,  the  fairy  princess  whom 

he  was  to  rescue  and  win  ,  bad  not  yet  appeared  to  honest  Pen. 

Pekd.,  I,  Ch.  hi,  40. 
Long   a»   he   resided    in   India,   intimately    acquainted   a*  he  was 

with    Indian    politics  and  with  the  Indian  character,  and  adored 

at    be    was    by    his  Indian  soldiery,  he  never  learned  to  expreM 

himself  with  facility  in  any  Indian  language.     Clite  ,  ItlSb. 


■)       Fu£LB.-K0CH,    9   2 
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86.  0  b  8.  1.     In  Middle  English  concessive  as  was  ordinarily  preceded 

by  an  antecedent  so.  Later  on  as  nsnally  assumed  the  place  of 
so.  The  practice  of  placing  an  antecedent  so  or  as  before  cod- 
cessive  as  is  now  entirely  obsolete;  instances  of  it  are,  howeyer, 
now  and  again  met  with  in  writers  of  the  nineteenth  oentory. 
Stop.,  Intens.  and  Down-ton.,  78,  ff. 

i.     To  brynge  vs ,  so  fre  as  we  beth ,  in  to  fyl  (=  vile)  semage.  Bob. 
OF  Glouc.  *). 
So  shaken   as   we    are,   so    wan    with    care,  |  Find   we  a  time  for 

firighted  peace  to  pant.     Henry  IV,  A,  I,  1,  1  >). 
I    can  never  understand  how  Bill  Tidd  so  poetic  as  he  was,  could 
ever  take  on  with  snch  a  fat,  odious,  vulgar  woman  as  Mrs.  R. 
Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  XIII,  182. 
ii.    For   as  young  a«   I  am,   this  have  I  learned,  that  [etc.].     Ltlt, 

ElTPHUES  ^). 

If  Signer   Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not  have  his  head  on 

her   shoulders   for   all    Messina,    as   like  him  as  she  is.     Muce 

ADO,  I,   1. 
The  world ,  as  censorious  oa  it  is ,  hath  been  so  kind.    Swift  *)• 
As  young  as  you  are ,  I  am  convinced  you  are  no  stranger  to  that 

passion.     Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cn.  V,  9. 
For  as  frail  as  Mr.  Whackbairn  is,  he  may  live  as  long  as  you. 

Scott,  Midloth.,  Ch.  IV*). 
For    nature,   as   green    as   she    looks,    rests   everywhere  on  dread 

foundations.    Carltle,  French  Bevol.,  Ch.  Ill,  1,  1  '). 

II.      Predicative   adjectives   are    occasionally   found   preceded  by  otf  in 
clauses  with  concessive  as. 

Taking  the  child,  all  ragged  as  he  was,  upon  his  knee  —  'What 
Bill ,  you  chubby  rogue ,"  cried  he ,  ''do  you  remember  your  old 
friend  Burchell^"     Vic,  Ch.  XXX. 

He  saw  clearly  that,  all  unworthv  as  he  was,  he  might  henceforth 
rest  secure  of  her  affection.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  V,  77. 

In  an  instant  she  was  kneeling  at  Mrs.  Hamley*s  feet,  holding  the 
poor  lady^s  hands,  kissing  them,  murmuring  soft  words;  which, 
all  unmeaning  as  they  were  of  aught  but  sympathy  with  the 
untold  grief,  did  Mrs.  Hamley  good.  Wiv.  and  Dauoht., 
Ch.  VIII,  73. 

87.  //as  a  concessive  conjunction  is  found: 
a)    to  open  a  clause  stating  a  fact. 


^)    Stof.,  Intens.  and  Down-Ton.  78;    ^)  Murrat,  i.  t,  of,  8,  6. 
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If  wo   had   not    very  rich ,   we  geDenlljr  had  very  h^py  friends. 

Tic,  Ch.  I. 
He  is  very  kind,  if  he  is  an  earl.    Little  Lokd,  64. 
Two  thonsand  gnests.  all  beariog  the  game  name,  i/not  all  equally 

closely    related ,    are    to    meet  before  long  at  a  coDvontion  to  ba 

held  in  New  York.     Daily  Chkok. 

h)    to  Open  a  clause  stating  a  case  put  for  mere  argument 

I  would  have  run  away,  if  I  had  bad  to  walk  barefoot  through  the 

snow.     PiHD.,  I,  Ch.  XXI,  S15. 
//  it  cost  her  life ,  I  will  make  that  woman  confess  the  truth  about 

that  raoDoy.    Ltri  IxT.,  II,  309. 
I'd  never  say  another  lesson  to   Miss  Pinch,  ■/  I  waa  to  be  beat 

to  death  for  itl     Chuz.,  Cs.  XXXVI,  2906. 
I  oonldn't  be  angry  with  him,  if  I  tried.    Chbisth.  Cab.  ,  III ,  68. 

88-    DeipHa   that  ia  not  frequently  met  witb.    No  Instanoes  are 
given  by  Mubrat. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  family  threatened  to  increase  from 
year  to  year,  dttpite  that  Hr.  Uiddleton's  good  works  were 
continued.    L.  Zangw.,  BBArrip.  Mies  Biookb,  33. 

89.  For  all  is  used  with ,  and  without  that.    It  is  especially  met 

with  in  colloquial  language.    (Ch.  XI,  9.) 

i.     She's  a  good  girl,  Ephraim,  and  he  is  a  fine  man , /or  aU  (ftot  their 

ways  are  not  the  same  as  ours.     Rsr.,  231. 
The    Castle   Ian    fell   slowly   to  decay.     But  for  ail  that  \l  snfTered 

without,    it    was   not   less   prosperons   within    doors.     AonL.,  I, 

Cb.  XV,  162. 
ii.   I   snfi'er  for  my  follies  and  curse  them ,  for  aU  I  seem  to  make  so 

light  of  them.     Deemst.,  Cb.  XX,  134. 
There    was  no  nobler-looking  lady  in  the  land ,  for  all  8be  was  so 

little.    All  Sorts,  Ch.  XXV,  178. 
That'll   be  a  true  story  before  long,  for  aii  the  book  says  nothing 

about  it.    Chcz.,  Ch.  XXVIII,  234a. 
I'm   obliged   to   have   the   same  gowns  as  Nancy ,  for  ail  I'm  five 

years  older.     SiL.  Mabk.  ,  Ch.  XI,  81. 

90.  Homner  and  /lomsoerer  are  now  quite  obsolete  aa  subordinatire 

conjunctives;  instances,  however,  occur  in  Early  Uodem  English. 

So    is  he   now   in   execution   |  Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise,  | 
Howeoer  be  pnts  on  this  tardy  form.     Jul.  Caes.,  I,  2,  296, 
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Howsoever  she  was  forced  trom  her  poise  for  a  season,  by  snaree 
laid  for  her  vanity ,  Humphrey  is  certainly  the  north  star  to 
which  the  needle  of  her  affection  would  have  pointed  at  the 
long  run.    Smoll.,  Humphr.  Clink.  ^). 

91.  Koiwiihsianding  and  notwHfisianding  that  are  used  indifferently. 

i.       Notwithstanding  that  Dunne  is  being  lionized,  he  still  keeps  a  lerel 

head.     Daily  Chbon. 
They    were   ages    to   Dolf,    notwithstanding  that  he  was  basking  in 

the  smiles  of  the  pretty  Marie.     Dolf  Hbtl.,  145. 
He  was  a  little  puzzled  to  iind  the  door  of  his  room  locked  on  the 

inside,   notwithstanding  that  he  had  positively  seen  it  smng  open 

as  the  footsteps  entered,     ib. ,  118. 
ii.      Notwithstanding   she*s   your  wife,   |   And  loves  not  me,  be  you  •  . 

absured  |   1    hate   not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.     Rich.  Ill, 

I,  3,  22. 
Of  the    3000  1.   little   more   than   half  remained  —  and  this,  mo^ 

withstanding    we    had    practised    the   most    rigid  economy  in  oar 

household  expenditure.     Warr£N  '). 

92.  The  component  parts  of  albeit  appear  in  Middle  English  as 
separate  words.  In  Present  English  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher 
dignified  style,  mostly  without  that. 

i.       It  is  a  moral  tale  vertuous ,  Al  be  it  told  som-tyme  in  sondry  wyse. 

Cant.,  B.,  1.  2131. 
But  al-be-it  so,  that  ful  many  a  womman  is  badde  ..  yet  had  men 

founden  ful  many  a  good  womman.     ib.,  B.,  1.  2288. 
ii.     I    will    ease    my    heart,   |    Albeit    I    make    a    hazard  of   my  head. 

Henry  IV,  A.  I,  3,  127. 
There  be  many  who  deem  him  not   |   Or  will  not  deem  him ,  wholly 

proyen  King  —   |   Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King  | 

When  1  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  youth.     Oab.  and  Ltk.,  L 

121. 
Albeit    she    was    angry    with    Pen,    against  his  mother  she  had  no 

such  feeling.     Pend.,  I,  Ce.  XXI,  215. 
Maisey    would    have    wept   at  the  least  encouragement,  bat  Dick*8 

indifference,    albeit   his    hand    was    shaking    as  he  picked  up  the 

pistol,  restrained  her.     Tue  Light  that  Failed,  Ch.  I,  9. 
iii.    From   that  day   to   this   we   have   never    met  —  albeit  Aat  ha  has 

had  uiy  best  wishes.     Stbetton  ^). 


»)    Franz,  E.  S.  XVIII ;    2)   MftiZN.,  Ill  499 ;    »)  Mubeat. 


4/ba  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  No  instances  occur  in  either 
Shakespearb  or  the  Authorized  Vebsiok.  Mubbav,  however,  quotes 
an  instance  in  Southkt. 

And  in  their  hearts,  ulbe  the  work  was  rude,    |    It  raisi'd  the  thought 
of  atl-oomroatding  niigbt.     Southet.  Pabaouat,  IV,  19  '). 

Mombtit  as  a  subordi native  conjunctive,  followed  by  thai,  occurs 
but  once  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  now  never  met  with. 

The    Moor,    howbeit    that    I    endure    hioa    not.    |    la    of  a  coDilaot, 
loving  Doble  nature.     Otb. ,  II,  1,  282. 

93.  A  large  group  of  concossive  clauses,  having  the  form  of  exclam- 
atory sentences,  are  introduced  by  adverbs  that  are  made  up  of 
the  adverb  so,  soever  or  ever,  and  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  interrog- 
ative adverb.  Compounds  with  ever  are  now  the  most  familiar; 
those  with  soever  occur  only  in  dignified  language,  while  those  with 
80,  although  the  oldest,  are  now  seldom  met  with,  except  archaically 
in  poetrj'.  In  vulgar  language  L-ompounds  of  «o«Fer  have  under- 
gone a  phonetic  corruption,  resulting  in  such  forma  as  hcwaumever , 
howaomdever ,  tthalaoemever ,  etc.  The  meaning  of  the  adverbs  «o, 
ever  and  aoerer  is  expressed  in  Dutch  by  ook  CIt,  20.)  See  also 
Mas.,  §  157.  N;  MilTZB.,  III.  449. 

Fuller  details  about  so,  aoever  aadever,  and  adverbial  and  pronom- 
inal compounds  of  these  words ,  will  be  given  In  a  subeequent 
chapter. 

i.     "He's  BBConndrel!"  exclaimed  Tom,  'wiototr  he  may  be."   Chdz., 

Ch.  XXXI,  250*. 
With    whatmer    IniurieB    a    bachelor    may    be  rarromided ,  he  will 

always    find  hia  happiDeas   incomplete,  nnlen  he  hu  a  wife  and 

children.     How  to  bb  hapfv,  Ch.  U.  21. 
Whichtrm-  yoQ  do,  whether  yoo  marry  or  abstain,  yon  will  repent. 

lb.,  Cfl.  II,  19. 
Have  18  have,  howtoer  men  do  cateh.     K.  John,  I,  1,  173. 
However    miserable   an  old  bachelor  may  be,  he  is  far  more  bappy 

than    either  a  had  bushand  or  the  hnsband  of  a  bad  wife.     Bow 

to  bb  happt,  Cb.  II.  27. 
However    and    whentv«T    we   part   from   one  another,  I  <un  snre  we 

shall  none  of  as  forget  poor  Tony  Tim.    Obbibtm.  Cak.,  IV,  89. 
ii.    It   would    hare   cost   my   poor   nncle  no  pang  to  aocept  Dlanobe's 

fortune,  wheneeeoeeer  it  came.     Pbnu.,  U,  Ch.  XXXVI,  380. 
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Hovcic^T^  well  in 5t meted  he  might  b«  in  them  himself  and  Amokk 
ertr  nsefal  to  zorernmeot  he  miffht  thick  them.    Bolikgbiokx  '). 

iii.    Bat    evermo    vha^  jo  I  go  or  rrde.       It  is  tOTB  awen  elerk,  swa 

have  I  seel.     Ca>t..  A..  1.  4239.     iseel  =  blis«.,» 
"Xav/'    qnod    the   Somnonr.  'la;  him  save  to  me   |    What  $o  him 

list"     ib.,  D,  L  1291. 
We    scarce    can   think   that  ye  will  try  again   |   To  seek  yoiir  own 

land,  urhereto  that  may  be.     Eaxthlt  Pax..  Piol.,  4. 
I  love  thee,  urhaiso  time  or  men  may  say       Of  the  poor  nnger  of 

an  empty  day.     ib..  Prol.,  1. 
But  whoBo  wandered,  they  would  stay  behind,     ib.,  Pmou,  Ida. 
iv.     For    which    he'd  received   nothing    whattoniettr  ^  —  not  a  fraction. 

Skktcbes  *). 
Howsumerer  disappintiog.     Domb.  'i. 

Note.  The  adverbial  compound  soerer  is  sometimes  found  separated 
from  the  pronoun  or  adverb  it  modifies. 

He  shewed  that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been 
accounted  too  sacred  for  ridicule,  how  great  8oever  the  persons 
might  be  thut  patronised  them.     Spect.,  XXXIV, 

I  have  the  implicit  conviction  that,  if  England  shonld  ever  be 
engaged  in  a  serious  struggle  with  a  Power  of  strength  and 
means,  in  ichat  condition  noev€r  that  struggle  might  leave  her, 
one  of  the  outcomes  would  be  to  detach  from  her  the  Australian 
Colonies.     Arch.     Forbes. 

94-  Another  remarkable  group  of  coDcessive  clauses  are  those 
containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  equivalent  to  the 
above  mentioned  compounds  of  ecer,  in  which  the  most  important 
word  of  the  predicate  is  placed  in  front  for  emphasis.  These  clauses 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  mentioned  in  84,  i  and  85 1  in 
which  the  principal  word  of  the  predicate  is  followed  by  a  coi^unc- 
tion.    Compare  also  Ch.  I,  21,  c. 

Sat/  what  I  trill  to  the  contrary ,  he  tells  the  story  everywhere.  Sam. 

TiTM..  Ch.  V,  55. 
The    massive    person    of  Mr.    Bradlaugh   is  entirely  excluded  firom 

sight,  craiie  your  neck  hoxc  yon  may.     Graph. 

95.    Adverbial  clauses  of  concession  sometimes  have  the  form  of: 
a)    optative    sentences,   mostly  such    as   express   an   idle   wish 


1)    Murray  ,  i.  v.  hoxcfoever,  2 ,  ft ;    *)   Franz  ,  Evgl.  Stud.,  XII. 
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(Ch.  VII,  2.  b).    Except  for  certain  sayings,  these  are  found  only 
in  the  higher  literary  style. 

i.       Home  is  home,  be  it  ever  eo  homely.     Pboy. 

Creep   time  ru^er  §o   slow  \  Tet   it    shall   come  for  me  to  do  thee 

good.    K.  John,  III,  3,  31. 
ii.     Oh  I  if  he  would  but  attach  himself  to  any  liviDg  thing,  were  iian 

animal  —  for  somethiDg  man  mast  love.    Pend.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  46. 
What  would  you  have  of  us?  |  Human  life?  I  Were  it  our  neareet  | 

Were  it  our  dearest  |  (Answer,  0  answer)  |  We  give  you  his  life. 

Tennys.,  Victim. 
He  had   now  got  one  of  his  fingers  into  the  infant's  hand,  which, 

by    its   gentle   pressure,    seeming  to  implore  his  assistance,  had 

certainly  ont-pleaded  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Deborah,  had  ii  been 

ten  times  greater  than  it  was.     Tom  Jones,  I,  Ch.  III|  4a. 

b)    imperative  sentences. 

i.     Take   any  form  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble. 
Mas.,  §  441. 
Be   thou    as   chaste  as   ice^   as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.     Haml.,  Ill,  1,  140. 
ii.    Let    him  be  the  greatest* villain  in  the  worlds  I  would  not  keep  from 
wishing   to    do    some  little  thing  to  benefit  him.     Called  Back, 
200. 
For    she    would   be   an   artist  —  let    Catharine  say  what  she  would. 
Rob.  Elsm.,  1 ,  153. 

96.    Adverbial   clauses  of  concession   are  often  incomplete.    This 
applies  to: 

a)    those  opening  with  conjunctives. 

As    yet   the    New    Learning,   though   scared   by  Luther'' s  intemperate 

language,    had  steadily  backed  him  in  the  struggle.     Green,  8h. 

Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Sect.  V,  321. 
I    wrote  a  similar    epitaph  for  mj  wife,  though  still  living.     Vic, 

Ch.  II. 
To  gaze  at  ODe*s  only  love  through  an  open  window  is,  no  doubt, 

a   delightful    occupation,    if  a   somewhat  tantalizing  one.     Mees. 

Will,  Ch.  XIV,  137. 
And   both   thy    brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall,   |   Albeit  neither  loved 

with  that  full  love   |    /  feel  for  thee ,  nor  worthy  such  a  love.   Gak. 

AND  Lyn.  ,  1.  82. 
Albeit  past  his  eighty-second  birthday,  Lord  Tennyson's  figure  is  only 

weakened ,  not  broken  by  age.     Rev.  op  Rev. 
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b"^    those  opening  with  compounds  of  ever  or  soever. 

He  realized  only  too  painfiilly  that  slander,  however  acHvehf  omAxi- 

dicted,  does  leave  a  slar.     Knioht  Erb.,  Ch.  XXXI ,  315. 
There    is   no    flock,    however   watched   and  tended ^   \   Bat  one  dead 

lamb  is  there!   |  There  is  no  fireside,  howioe'er  defended ^  \  Bat 

has  one  vacant  chair.     Lonqp.  ,  Rasionation. 
John    never   smiled  at  any  one*8  religious  belieft,  howeoever  foolish. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXVI,  288. 
But   now    if  all  things  whatsoever  that  we  look  upon ,  are  emblems 

to  us  of  the  highest  God ,  I  add  that  more  so  than  aoy  of  them 

is  man  such  an  emblem.    Carl.,  Hero  Worsh.,  Lbct,  I,  9. 
On  any  terms  whatsoever ,  you  will  not  grudge  to  wander  in  rach  a 

neighbourhood  for  a  while,     ib. ,  Legt.  1 ,  2. 

c)    those  that  have  the  form  of  optative  sentences. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  will  not  again  be  any  man , 
never  so  great ^  whom  his  fellowmen  will  take  for  a  god.  Carl.. 
Hero  Worsh.  ,  Lect.  II ,  40. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  ALTERHATIVE  HYPOTHESIS. 

(DISJUNCTIVE  CONCESSION.) 

97.  Adverbial  clauses  of  alternative  hypothesis  (N.  E.  Gb.  ,  §  1806) 
occur  practically  only  in  pairs.  They  are  mostly  introduced  by 
whether  J  and  connected  by  the  co-ordinative  or. 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whethei*  I  speak  of  myself.  JoBN,VII,  17. 

There  will  be  room  left  for  donbt  in  regard  to  the  intentionfl  of 
the  Government,  whether  the  Bill  is  to  be  pressed  forward  as  it 
stands ,  or  whether  certain  concessions  are  to  be  made  in  matters 
of  detail.     Times. 

98.  0  b  s.  I.    The  second  clause  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  inoomplete. 

In  this  case  the  second  whether  is  regularly  suppressed. 

Whether  he  succeed  or  fail ,  it  will  not  matter  to  me.    Mas.,  g  587. 
Whether  the  criticism  be  wise  or  foolish ,  important  or  insignificant, 

it  is  at  least  good-natured.     Lit.  Woild. 
He    put   her,   whether   she   would   or   no,   into  an  arm-chair ,  and 

knelt  beside  her.     Marc,  I,  257. 
Life    tastes   much    the    same ,    whether   we   quaff  it  from  a  golden 

goblet,  or  drink  it  from  a  stone  mug.    Idli  Thouobtb,  4S. 
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Also  the  firat  clause  is  not  nnfreqaently  incomplete.    In  this  case 
also  the  first  whether  can  be  suppressed. 

Whither  dream  ornate  the  same  thing  was  repeated.  Dolp  Hetl.,  120. 
Whether  true  or  faUe,  the  reports  will  be  believed.  Onions,  Adyanc. 

Enol.  Stnt.,  §  14. 
Edinburgh  has  owed  less  to  climate,  soil  and  to  the  fostering  care 

of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Proteatani  or  CathoUc.    Mac,  Popes, 

559a. 
No  drop  shall  pass  my  lips ,  Jim ,  if  you  will  swear ,  ufet  or  ehine^ 

blow  or  enow ,  to  come  up  here  twice  in  every  week.    Con.  Dotlb 

Rodney  Stone,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  79. 

II.  The  use  of  if  instead  of  whether ^  as  in  the  following  quotation,  is 

rare.     No  instances  are  given  by  Muvrat. 

He  promised  that,  if  he  fell  on  the  field  or  survived  it,  he  would 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name  of  Oeorge  Osborne.  Van. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  385. 

III.  It   is    but   rarely    that   we  find  the  clauses  placed  in  juxtaposition 

without  any  conjunction. 

WJiether  in  a  late  repentance,  whether  in  the  first  association  that 
comes  back  upon  him,  he  puts  his  hands  together  as  a  child 
does  when  it  says  its  prayers.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  LV,  460. 

IV.  In  Shakespeare  the  first  clause  is  sometimes  found  preceded  by  or. 

Or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him ,  or  how*t  was ,  he  did  so  set  his 
teeth,  and  tear  it.     Cor.,  I,  3,  69. 

V.  Alternative  hypothesis  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  distinguish  from 

copulative  co-ordination ,  insomuch  that  whether . .  or  (whether) ,  and 
and ,  both  . .  and ,  as  well  as ,  etc.  are  to  a  certain  extent  used 
indiscriminately.  Thus  in  the  following  quotations  whether  . .  or 
would  bear  replacing  by  and  or  both  .  .  and  without  any 
material  modification  in  sense. 

In    what   I  have  to  offer  I  shall  speak  freely,  whether  of  myself  or 

of  my  contemporaries.     Colek.,  Lect. ,  I,  34. 
The    absence   of  playfellows  of  my  own  age,  the  companionship  of 

mature    minds,     alternated    only    by    complete    solitude,     gave 

something    precocious,  whether  to  my  imagination  or  my  reason. 

Caxt.,  1,  Ch.  V,  22. 
She    generally    sncceeded    in    making    her    husband    share    all    her 

opinions,  whet/ier  melancholy  or  cheerful.  Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXV, 

270. 
PoiTSMA,  A  (iraminar  uf  Ijatf  Modem  Enylhh,  II.  32 
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Conversely  the  co-ordinativo  conjunctives  in  the  following  qnotatioD 
might  be  replaced  by  whether,,  or: 

He  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 

treated  on  the  subject.    Sketch-book ,  Christm.  Eve,  85a. 
It   corroborates   iDformation    which  reaches  us  from  other  sooroei, 

private  as  well  as  public.     Times. 
He   was   deeply   conversant  in  the  ancients,  both  Oreek  and  Latin. 

Bain,  Comp.,  143. 
He    is    apt  to   indulge  them  in  great  liberties  ^  both  of  speech  and 

action.     Hume,  Ess.,  II,  9. 

It  follows  also  that  when  the  head-sentence  is  negative,  there  can 
often  be  but  little  difference  between  whether  . .  or  and  either . .  or. 
(Cu.  XI ,  13 ,  b,)     Thus  whether . .  or  might  stand  for  either ..  or  io: 

There    is    nothing   either   good    or   bad;   but  thinking  makes  it  so. 

Haml.,  II,  2,  255. 
From  such  a  state  of  things  no  benefit ,  ^'^A^  commercial  or  political, 

could   have   been  reaped   by   any   except  our  Continental    rivals. 

Times. 

99.    Adverbial    clauses  of  alternate   hypothesis   sometimes   have 
the  form  of  optative  sentences. 

The  government  made  up  its  mind  that,  coine  loell  or  Hi,  it  would 
not  leave  office  without  having  made  an  effort  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated.     Lord  Rosebery. 

The  genuine  Africander,  be  he  Boer  or  Englishman^  is  steeped  in 
tradition  and  history.     Morn.  Leader. 

Note  irilbf  nillyy  a  union  of  two  sentences,  which  has  hardened 
into  an  adverbial  expression. 

The  eleven  Spartans  who  insist  on  a  morning  bath  wilfy'wlfy,  actually 
had  their  usual  morning  dip  in  the  bathing  pond  despite  the 
fact  that  27  degrees  of  frost  were  registered.     III.  Lond.  News. 

In  the  form  nilh/  (=  nill  he)  the  Old  English  nifUan  (=  niii  not) 
survives.     Shakespeare  has  a  few  instances  of  niii. 

And,  will  vou,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.    Tam.  of  the  Shrew, 

II,  273.' 
It  is,  will  be,  nill  he,  he  goes.     Haml.,  V,  I,  19. 

When  both  clauses  are  incomplete,  whether  ..  or  is  sometimes 
exchangeable  for  either ,  .or,  even  although  there  is  not  a  negative 
in  the  sentence. 

A  combat  is  a  close  encounter,  whether  between  few  or  many,  aud 
is  usually  premeditated.     Webst.,  i.  v.  baUle, 
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ADVERBIAL   CLAUSES   OF   MANNER. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  QUALITY. 

100.  Adverbial  clauses  of  quality  denote: 

a)  what  an  action  or  state  is  like; 

b)  n      n        n       9      9      is  supposed  to  be  like; 

c)  r,      n        n       »      „      is  unHko; 

d)  a  consequence  by  which  the  quality  of  the  action  or  state 
mentioned  in  the  head-sentences  becomes  apparent. 

101.  Those  of  the  first  kind  are  introduced  by  the  conjunction  as, 
or  by  the  grammatical  hybrid  like,    (Ch.  Ill,  14,  i.) 

102.  As  is  used  to  introduce: 
a)    full  clauses. 

They  easily  coDqoered  the  Hottentots  and  Boshmen,  acting  as  we 
onrselves  also  acted  invariably  in  similar  circamstances.  Oc., 
Ch.  Ill,  42. 

The  lovers  were  nltiraately  glad  that  they  had  done  aa  they  did. 
Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ch.  XV,  284. 

Note  the  idiom  in  : 

a.     As  you  were!  (=  Return  to  the  position  in  which  you  were  before!  = 

Dutch  Herstelt!) 
3.     He   consoled   the   unfortunate   mother  cls  bent  he  might,     Pikd.,  II, 

Ch.  XV,  155.  (=  as  well  as  he  coald.) 
For  further  instances  see  Ch.  I,  59,  u. 

b  I    incomplete  clauses  containing  no  other  element  than  an  adverbial 
adjunct. 

Spell  this  word  as  in  French. 

She  talked  about  giving  him  alms  cm  to  a  menial.  Hknry  Esm.  ,  II, 
Ch.  I,  160. 

c)    incomplete   clauses   containing  two  (pro)nouns  placed  in  suc- 
r^!«ision,   one  in  the  function  of  subject,  the  other  in  that  of  object. 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true ,  |  And  it  must  follow , 
as  the  night  the  day ,  |  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Haml.,  I,  8,  79. 

82* 
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Note.  The  placing  of  two  (pro)nouns  in  sacccession  as  in  tlie 
above  sentence  is  mostly  avoided,  the  finite  verb  of  the  bead- 
sentence  or  the  verb  to  do  being  mostly  put  between  them. 
(Ch.  I,  74,  I.) 

d)    less  frequently  incomplete  clauses  containing  no  other  element 
than  a  (pro)noun,  like  being  the  usual  conjunctive  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  English  birth,  has  been  educated  in  Oermany.  He 
spoke  German  as  a  native,    Okv.  Col.,  Ch.  I,  12. 

He  sobbed  as  a  child.    Night  and  Morn.,  495. 

Fag.  —  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas!  Thomas.  —  As  a  coach'hone, 
Riv.,  I,  1. 

Note.  Possibly  we  must  explain  the  use  of  as  in  the  above 
quotations  by  assuming  that  the  comparison  is  one  of  degree, 
an  adjective  or  adverb  preceded  by  as  being  understood.  Hi 
spoke  German  as  a  native  would  then  be  short  for  He  §pobe 
German  as  well  as  a  native.  In  like  manner  it  would  be  easy 
to  supplement  the  other  quotations. 

But,  although  as  before  a  noun  is  chiefly  met  with  in  sentences 
with  such  a  concealed  comparison  of  degree ,  frequent  inetanoes 
occur  of  sentences  of  a  similar  construction  which  hardly  bear 
the  above  explanation. 

At  Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans.     Oc. ,  Ch.  IX,  133. 

She    was    a    married   woman,  and  she  must  behave  as  one.     Kath. 

Laud.,  II,  Ch.  XI,  199. 
He    was    himself   struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay  for  a  time  as  one 

dead.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  V,  178. 

Regular  is  the  use  of  as  before  a  (pro)noun  in  certain  phrases ,  as 
in  the  following  quotations: 

a.     Spain   rose   as  one  man  against  the  stranger.     Green,  Sh.  Hist.  'j. 
3.     We  know  that  what  the  child  owes  the  parent  is  as  nothing  compared 

with  the  parent's  debt  to  it.     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ch.  XI »  206. 
y.     The    honest    man    bestowed    a    glance    on    Mr.  Chuzzelewit  as  who 

should   say:    "You    see!"    and    addressed    himself  to  Tom  in  the 

following  terms.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XXXI,  253a. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  Shakespeare  cm  seems  to  stand 
for  Present-English  like: 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bashela  of  chaff. 
Merch. ,  I,  1,  115. 

'}     Murray. 
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I.  Obs.  I.  After  daases  introdnced  by  ns,  a  Enbordiiinte  st&tement. 
i)r  na  iofiDitiTP-cIaase  is  often  understood.  (Ck.  TI,  18.)  Thus 
/If  iUd  as  he  mat  told  (M>s.,  §  418)  ia  abort  for  Ht  did  a»  h» 
mat  Md  that  he  should  do  (to  do). 

It  tanied  out  at  I  expected.    Mab,  ,  §  418. 

If  the  clause  is  withont  a  graiDmatical  subject,  the  tobordinate 
statement,  when  really  expressed,  would  have  to  be  soDODDOed 
by  the  anticipatory  it.    Compare  also  104.  b\  and  Ch.  II,  18. 

I  insist  on  your  bebaring  at  becomes  a  young  woman.   Riv.,  IV,  2, 

Contrary    to   the    oommon    Dutch    practice    we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 

find   the  particDlars  indicated  by  the  clause  referred  to  by  m  in 

the  head-sentence.    See  the  above  quotations.    (102.) 
CommoD  is  the  use  of  to,  however: 

before  a  predicative  participial  adjective.     Mvkbai,  i.  v.  at,  6. 
The  committee  was  not  to  constituted  on  he  had  expected.  Mdkkat. 
when   the  clause  precedes  the  head-sentence.     Hlibat,  i.  v.  at,  7. 
As    it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  kite  to  devour  little  birds,  to  it  is  in 

the  nature  of  aucb  persons  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  insult  and  tyrannise 

over  little  people.     Tom  Jones,  I,  Ch.  VI,  6a. 
At    Kome    mec    gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  or 

the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  to  I  was  by  nature  an  admirer  gf  happy 

human  faces.     Vic.,  Ch.  1. 
He   knew   that  at  they  worshipped  some  gods  tcota  love,  «o  they 

worshipped  others  from  fear.    W*hk,  Hast.,  6546. 
And    at   with  iodividaals,  to  with  kinds.     Saintsb.,  Ninet,  Cent., 

Ch.  I,  2. 
.    As  these  rndc  bones  to  us,  are  we  to  her   |   That  will  be.  Pamc, 

III,  289. 
Note    the  uie  of  fo  ..  tu  in  the  antiquated  formoln  of  nrearing: 
So  help  me  Qod,  <u  1  dissemble  not 
Ai  I  truly  fight ,  to  defend  me  Heaven. 

to  prevent  the  clause  being  taken  contin natively.     ri04,  b.) 

He    poored    his    heart,    out    to    them,  «o  at  he  never  could  in  any 

other  company.  Henry  Ebm.,  II,  Ch.  XV,  289. 
At  is  often  preceded  by  an  adverb  of  degree,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered to  modify  the  absent  antecedent  to.  In  Present  English 
it  is  especially  eraetiy.  jutt,  much,  precitelg  and  qtiH^,  which  are 
thns  used,  in  Early  Modern  English  we  also  find  *wn  in  this 
function ,  and  this  adverb  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  tile 
higher  literary  language. 
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EverjthiDg    happened  exactly  as  had  been  expected. 

I  will  do  just  as  yon  advise.     E.  Peacock  ^). 

He  iDYoluDtarilj  felt  much  as  I  did.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  X,  108. 

He    leaves  everything  else  precisely  as  he  fouDd  it.     Blsak  Hocsb, 

Ch.  LVI,  470. 
''Perhaps   you    are    right/'    says    the    other,   reading  his  thoughts 

quite  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  days.     Hbnry  Esm.,  II ,  Ch.  XIII, 
.  259. 

Do  it.  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.     Matth.,  XV,  28. 
Ho    loved    his    children ,    too ,    even   as   an    owl    loves    its    owlets. 

Wash.  Irv. 

IV.  Adverbial  clauses  of  quality  that  are  introduced  by  a«,  should  be 
distinguished  from  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts  preceded  by 
as.  In  using  the  former  the  speaker  compares  two  actions 
or  states  as  manifested  in  two  persons  or  things;  in  using  die 
latter  any  idea  of  comparison  is  foreign  to  the  speaker's  mind. 
Dkn  liKRToo,  I,  §  72,  0pm.  I. 
Supplomoiiting  what  has  been  said  in  On.  VI,  2  aboat  the  words 
uiul  word -groups  that  may  be  used  in  the  function  of  pred. 
udnoin.  adjuncts,  we  must  observe  that  they  may  also  have  the 
form  of  full  clauses. 

Tukr    1110   ai   I   aw ,    and    make    the    best   of  me.    Bleak  Uorss , 

Th.  I.,  425. 
V\w  Hill  is  to  bo  pn*8sod  forward  as  it  stands.     Times. 
\\ik\\  Mr.  IVllotAn's  outbursts  been  less  grotesque,  they  might  have 

wrout;ht  loiil  inisi'hiof.     As  they  stand,  they  can  provoke  nothing 

but   vi^lirulo,     ib. 

104      \.i\,'tlMal  olausos  of  quality  that  are  introduced  by  as,  are 
ot^rn  ,vtitu\uatnr     \NV  may  distinguish  the  following  varieties: 

.>^    -ni  h  as  *Vi-ur  pavoiithetically,  and  affirm  or  corroborate  what  is 
rvpv,  .;,-,i  V\   \\w  sriitrnrt*  or  I'lause  they  accompany. 

Now  %v(Unil.  .!.<  Lord  Onslow  rather  strikingly  pointed  out  last 
Ku.tu .  b;t^  {hiually  soiit  more  men  to  South  Africa  in  proportion 
\,«  )st|«ul:((ion  thtiu  tho  mother-country  herself.     Times. 

'.  M  ^^^^\\\  w»>  »  Mipornatural  apparition,  as  there  was  every 
ivMou    <i'   bohovo.   it   might  be  Hendrick  Hudson.     Stoem-Ship. 

\  .M  i«  lii«tr:k^l  of  a  imn'nthe&is  with  as,  we  often  find  one  without 
»,.    wint'b.  of  rourso.  in  a  different  grammatical  relation  to  the 

!«>«(    Ill    tho    HOUtOIIOO. 


The    public,   it  tttrnt,   bare  had   the  impodence  to  'boo'  BOme  of 

this  goDtlemaQ's  productiODe  on  the  first  night     TiMBs. 
Prin(;e    Bismarck'e    heallh    has,    it    is  ttatml,    greatly    improved  of 

late.     ib. 
He    took    occasioD  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  he  knew  anytbing 
ubout  a   L't'i'taiD    Mrs.    Kawilon   Crawley ,    who    bad ,   he   believed , 
made  some  noise  in  LosdOD.    Van.  Faik,  II,  Ch.  XXXI,  860. 
It  might  be  Hendrick  Hudson,  wd  his  crew  of  the  Half-moon, 
who,   it   wot   w^-kttoum,   hod  once  mu   agronnd  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  river.    Stokh-Ship. 
b\    such  as  vary   with  continuative  attdb.  adnom.  clausea  that 
refer  to  a  whole  sentence  or  clause,  and  are  introduced  by  tohieh. 
(Ch.  XVI,  2,  c.)    These  clauses  are  without  a  grammatical  sul^ect 
TChen    in    the    equivalent    adnom.    clause    which    would    be   the 
subject.    The  absent  grammatical  subject  is  the  anticipatory  it, 
representing  a  subordinate  statement  to  be  supplied  ftom  the  context. 
<Ch.  II,  18.) 

i.       He  seemed  a  foreigner,  at  in  fact  he  was.     Mas.,  100,  N. 

By    the  time  that  she  bad  got  the  other  girls  qaiet,  and  had  sent 
me   ont   of  the  room,   a*   she    invariably   did,   she  was  feeling 
madder  than  ever  with  Eva  Fairlayse.  Bakbt  Pain  ,  Mua  Siatu. 
He    was  the    most  simple-maanered  maa  in  the   world  —  oi  those 
large-hearted    and    large-minded    men  are  apt  to  be,     Obv.  CoL.  , 
Ch.  I,  8. 
Her   pale   face  became  paler;  the  circles  nnder  her  eyes  deepened, 
at   they   do    when    tears  half  gather  without  falling.     An.  Bbdi, 
Cb.  II,  21. 
ii.     The    ships  were  frozen  in,  (u  not  nnfreqaently  happens  in  those 
regions.     H.  E.  Gb.,  39. 
Billiard  hoped  that  Patty's  father  bad  gone  to  bed.    Am  proved  to 

be  the  case.     0.  Oissino  ,  Etb's  Ransom,  Ch.  XII. 
Note.    Clauses  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  incomplete. 
He  was  cordial,  at  always.    Jonx  Moblki,  Lipb  of  Olaustone. 
They  walked  up  and  down ,  a»  of  custom.   Tbb  Liobt  that  Failui, 
Ch.  XI,  153. 
ci    such  as  are  equivalent  to  principal  sentences  opening  with  so. 
Clauses  of  this  type  often  contain  the  adverb  also,  which  is  rarely 
used  in  the  corresponding  sentence  with  bo. 

The  actions  of  very  vain,  heartless,  pleasare-eeeking  people  are  very 
often  improper  (as  are  many  of  yours,  my  friend  with  the  grave 
face  and  the  spotless  reputation).  Van.  Faib.II,  Ch.  XXVin,817. 
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WomaDlinesB    has    its   degrees,    as   have  most  other  things  of  this 

world.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  IV. 
The    Duke   and    Duchess    of  Bedford    are  rapidly  recovering  from 

their  attack  of  ioflaeoza,  as  is  also  their  infant  son.     Times. 
He  had  written  good  poetry,  as  also  had  Huxley,     ih. 

Note.  This  construction  is  usual  only  when  both  the  head- 
sentence  and  the  clause  are  affirmative.  It  is  also  possible  when 
both  are  negative;  in  that  case  as  corresponds  to  nor  or  neUher 
in  the  equivalent  piincipal  sentence. 

Old  Pendennis  had  no  special  labours  or  bills  to  encounter  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  had  no  aifection  at  home  to  soothe  him.  Pknd., 
II,  Ch.  XXX,  332. 

d)  such  as  are  equivalent  to  principal  sentences  opening  with 
as  well  as.  Clauses  of  this  type  are  mostly  incomplete.  As  is  rare 
in  this  case  before  (pro)nouns,  like  being  mostly  found  instead. 
(Cn.  X,  15,  N.) 

They  leave  them  to  provide,  as  at  present,  for  religious  instruction. 

Times. 
All    her    home   subjects,   as  in  France  and  Germany ,  are  liable  to 

conscription.     Graph. 
There,  as  throughout  the  Empire,  local  institutions  ?rill  ultimately 

be    moulded    and    worked   by   the  people   who  live  under  them. 

Times. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar.     Jul.  Caes. ,  I,  2. 

Note    I.     When    the   clause   precedes,    so  is  placed  in  the  head- 
sentence.     As  ,  .so  approximates  to  whether  . .  or. 

As   politically,   so   commercially,   Centra]  Europe  divides  into  two 
parties.     Graph. 

N  0  t  e  II.     In  vulgar  and  colloquial  language  we  find  as  preceded 
by  same. 

She   has   her   good   days    and  her  bad  days,  same  as  a  child.     Et. 
Wom.,  Cb.  XV. 

*:\    such  as  are  equivalent  to,  or  at  least  suggestive  of,  principal 
j^enteiices  with  on  the  other  hand  or  with  however. 

Some    natures    delight  in  evil,  as  others  are  thought  to  delight  in 

virtue.     Tom  Jones,  I,  Ch.  X,  12^. 
The    vivacity    of   this    good  lady ,  as  it  helped  Edward  out  of  this 

scrape,    was    like    to    have    drawn    him    into  one  or  two  othen. 

W^Av.,  Ch.  LXI,  152a. 
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If   1    had    been    present,    a»    I    waa    not,    I  sboald  bave  asked  an 
eiplaostioD.     MtrsRAY,  i.  t.  a»,  S,  d. 

f)  such  as  have  the  form  of  rhetorical  questions.  Murray,  i.  v. 
(U,  8,  d, 

Adole    bad   often    piclnied    ber    wedding   to  borBelf,  <w  wbHt  young 

girl  baa  not?     Miv.,  24G. 
It  ifl  a  commoD  hncy  that  Datare  Beems  to  Bleep  by  night.  It  is  a 

strange   fancy,   at  who  shoald  knov   better   tban   be?    Chuz. , 

Ch.  XLVII,  36«. 
I   did  not  send  back  the  venison,  a*  wbj  sbonid  I?    Sam.  Titk., 

Cb.  Ill,  40. 

g)  such  as  are  equivalent  to  various  adverbial  adjuncts,  the 
individual  words  of  which  they  are  composed  bavins  become 
indistinct.  Thus  at  a  rate  =  generally;  as  a  matter  of  fact  = 
however;  at  iti8{toa8f  =  in  the preaent cireunutances ,  also  =  hotoever. 

For  illustrative  quotations  see  Ch-  V.  12. 

lOS.    Like  is  used  to  introduce: 

a)  chiefly  incomplete  clauses  containing  no  other  element  than  a 
iprojnoun. 

I    warrant  Dolly  Sester,  yonr  bonoar's  favourite,  would  blush  likt 

my  waistcoat.     Riv.,  Ill,  4. 
Anything   yon   give  Miss   Tox   will   be  boarded  and  prized  like  a 

relic.     DoHB.,  Ch.  V,  34. 
During   tbe   whole   of  thia  time,  Scrooge  had  acted  likt  a  man  out 

of  bis  wits.     Christu.  Car. 
I'm    more   certain    every    moment   that  this  immaculate  matron  is 

lying  tikt  a  prospecfas.    Punch. 
She  treated  Emmy  like  a  child.     Tan.  Faib,  II,  Cd.  XXXII,  867. 
She  protested  with  teare  in  her  eyes  that  she  loved  Miss  Pecksniff 

like  a  siBter.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXXII,  258a. 

b)  less  frequently  incomplete  clauses  of  another  description ,  as 
Ijeing  the  ordinary  conjunction 

Era  yet  we  have  shed  our  locks  lik«  trees  tbeir  leaves.  Bailiy  *). 
^he    took    to  the  multiplication-table,  as  Mrs,  D.  expressed  it,  likt 

dnckfi  to  water.     Don.,  I,  19. 
I  shonld  like  to  stick  to  it  lik«  a  flea  to  a  fleece.   Hid.  ,  Co.  XLI,  30«. 
Snow  is  descending  in  thick  flakes  like  in  January.    Dailt  Nbws  *). 
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c)    in  vulgar  language  full  clauses. 

Oolj  I  can*t  remember  it  quite  like  she  said  it.  Flor.  Moktqomsrt, 

Misunderstood  *). 
I   never    see   a   young   woman   in   any  station  conduct  heraelf  like 

you  have  conducted  yourself.    Bleak  House,  Ch.  LIX,  493. 

106.  Obs.    I.     Like   always    implies    comparison,    and   is,    therefore, 

never  found  before  pred.  adnom.  adjuncts.  The  difference  between 
an  incomplete  clause  consisting  of  Uke  -\-  noun  and  a  pred. 
adnom.  adjunct  consisting  of  as  -\-  noun,  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  comparing  such  sentences  as  Be  lived  m  lodgings  like  a 
student  (Hy  leefde  op  kamers  als  een  student)  and  He 
lived  in  lodgings  as  a  student  (Hg  woonde  op  kamers  als 
student). 

IT.  Like  -\-  (pro)noun  is  virtually  equivalent  to  an  adverb  of  quality. 
Thus  He  acted  like  an  honest  man  =  He  acted  honestly,  Don*t  talk 
like    that  (Kath.  Laud.,  II,   Ch.  XII,  213)  =  Don't  talk  to. 

III.  Like    sometimes    expresses    a  secondary  idea  of  cause  (85 y  in),  or 

consequence. 

Like  a  fool,  I  cried  most  bitterly.     Life  of  Charl.  Bronte,  130. 
Come  along  and  introduce  me  like  a  good  fellow.  For  his  Sake  ,  I , 
Ch.  I,  10. 

IV.  Many  collocations  with  like  have  become  proverbial. 

His  coat  fitted  him  like  a  glove.     Punch. 

She  was  singing  away  like  a  robin.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  38. 

She  was  singing  like  a  lark.     ib. ,  Ch.  V,  49. 

107.  Like  is  also  found  at  the  head  of  continuative  clauses,  which 
may  be : 

a  I  full.  In  this  case  like  is  a  pure  conjunction.  It  is  firequent 
enough  in  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  but  is  hardly  tolerated 
in  standard  English.    Storm,  811. 

They    don't    make    any    charge    for  programmes  here,  like  they  do 

at  some  theatres.     PrscH. 
They  didn't  mind  my  going  at  home,  /ribtf  they  did  Arthur's di ?  ib. 
^What    do    they    do  up  there?*'  —  ''Sit  and  sing   hymns  aod  say 

prayers."  —  ''What,  like  they  did  at  the  funeral ?"    DoK.,  I,.  27. 


*)     Fkanz.  Shak.  Gramm.«  8  481. 
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Did   II   Cbristo   trsyel   about   alnayB,   litt   */«  di>.     Kniuht  Eua., 

Ch.  XXII,  206. 
One  becameg  used  to  beiag  h&rd  np ,  hte  you'd  imftgiua  a  sensible 

uao  would.     Jeh.  K.  Jeb.  ,  Diary  Pilobim. 
It    CAnie    into  her  miod  to  tell  bioi  a  jiorliOD  of  the  truth ,  likr  it 

hud  OD(;e  done  before.     E.  Lynnk,  11,  20. 

b)  incomplete.  Id  this  case  like  also  partakes  of  ttie  nature  of 
an  adjective,  and  the  clause  approximates  to  a  principal  sentence 
opening  with  as  well  as-    (Ch.  X,  15) 

He  took  snaff,  lit»  the  Doctor.     Van.  Faib,  I,  Cb.  V,  41. 
its   legs   and   feet,   most  delicately  formed,  were,  litt  those  upper 
members,  bare.     Chbisth.  Cix.,  II,  38. 

108.  0  h  a.     In    Early   Modero   Eaglisb  as  iras  sometimea  placed  after 
Uke. 

The  Pearch  will  set  np  his  fins,  much  Ukt  at  a  Tnrkie-Cock  will 
Eometimes  set  np  bis  tail.     Walton,  Compl.  Ahol.  '). 

Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine  band.  And  he 
stretched  it  forth;  and  it  was  restored  whole  litt  a*  the  other. 
Mattb.,  Xri.  13. 

Like  a*  is  still  found: 
a.    arcbaicallv  in  the  higher  literary  language. 

They  bore  him  to  that  bill  when  they  bad  slain  |  His  servants 
and  bis  wives  like  a»  we  saw.     Earthlt  Pab. ,  Wand.,  19. 

She  waied  for  wrath  and  sorrow /■ik<  lu  one  mad.  Swinb.  ,  Atalanta, 
AaotM. 

My  spirit  rises  before  it  UJu  as  the  lark  awakened  by  the  dawn. 
Deemst.,  Ch.  XLII,  803. 

i.    tQ  vnlgar  language. 

'A  poor  boy,"  Charley  said.     "No  father,  no  mother,  no  any  one. 

Likt  at  Tom  might  have  been."     Bleak  Hodsb  *). 
Jim    came   into  my  back  room,  sat  down  on  ray  sofy,  tik»  a$  you 

see  bim  in  that  chair.     Biet  Habtb,  Luck  or  Roab.  Camp*). 

109.  Clauses  which  denote  what  the  action  or  state  mentioned 
in  the  head-sentence  is  supposed  to  be  like,  contain  a.  clause 
expressing  the  condition  or  hypothesis  on  which  the  likeness  depends. 


.  K.  S.,  Will;    •■)    ib.,  K.  S„  XII. 
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The  words  of  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  are  understood, 
being  only  suggested  by  the  conjunction  as,  while  the  condition  or 
hypothesis  is  expressed  by  a  full  or  by  an  incomplete  clause,  mostly 
introduced  by  if  or  though.  Thus  You  look  as  if  you  have  (had) 
something  to  tell  me  stands  for  You  look  as  you  look  (would  look)  if 
you  have  (had)  something  to  tell  me. 

The  second  member  of  the  comparison  being  but  indistinctly 
present  to  the  speaker's  mind,  the  conjunctions  as  audi/"  are  thought 
of  as  one  expression. 

The  conjunctive  word-groups  as  if  and  as  though  are  used  indis- 
criminately, but  the  latter  is  less  familiar  than  the  former. 

i.       He  felt  a$  if  the  ground  were  slipping  beneath  his  feet.     Chkibt.  , 
II,  269. 
He  always  seems  as  if  he  was  measuring  me  for  my  coffin.  Pskd., 

II,  Cn.  XXXVIII,  405. 
He    was    holding  his   gun  as  if  he  wished  his  coat-pocket  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  pnlling  the  trigger.     Pickw.  ,  Ch.  XIX. 
ii.     On    this    account    I  feel  always,  on  a  Saturday  night,  a»  though  I 
also  were  released  from  some  yoke  of  labour.  Conf.  ,  Ch.  m,  44. 
They  stood  upon  a  bleak  and  desert  moor,  where  monstrous  massee 
of   stone   were  cast  about,   as  though  it  were  the  burial-place  of 
giants.     Chhtstm.  Car.,  Ill,  65. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  conditional  clause  is  incomplete: 

In  the  morning  all  the  ordinary  currents  of  conjecture  were  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  a  strange  monrner,  who  had  plashed  among 
them  as  if  from  the  moon.     Mm.,  Ci<.  XXXV,  244. 

She  continued  to  lean  upon  his  arm  as  if  still  willing  to  reoeife 
assistance.     Vic. 

Note  to  make  as  if  =  to  pretend. 

What   was   it  made  her  start  back  and  make  as  if  she  would  &int 

on  his  arm.     Van.  Faib,  I,  Cu.  XXIII,  235. 
She  made  as  if  to  hide  behind  Torpenhow.  The  Light  that  Failbd, 

Ch.  VII,  93. 

110.     0  b  s.    I.     Sometimes    as    is    found    in    the    same   function  M  the 
word-group  as  if 

a.    in  ordinary  English,  when  the  clause  is  incomplete. 

She  clung  to  George  a$  by  an  instinct.     Van.  Fate,  I,  Ch.  XXV, 

263. 
Its  hair,  and  skirts,  and  tassels,  were  still  agitated  as  bj  the  hot 

vapour  from  an  oven.     Christm.  Car. 


The  spirit  paoGed  u  momL'Di,  at  obserriog  bis  coDditioD.  CmiBTu. 
Cab.,  TV,  76. 
,S.    ID    Older  En^liBh  ,  aod.  iircbucally ,  in  present  English,  also  irbeD 
the    clonse   i»  fnll.     Fran/,  E.  B.,  XVITI;  Ucbuv,  i.  v.  of,  9. 

Que   criad    "God   bi«8s  oel"  and  "amen"  the  otbor  |   At  they  had 

seen  nit  with  tboeo  baogroRD's  bands.     Hacb.,  II,  2,  27. 
You  stare  <u  yon  were  all  amazed.  Cokokbvi,  Way  op  TBI  Woild  '). 
The  shapeless  pair  |   At  the;  design'd  to  mock  me,  at  my  nd«  | 

Take  step  for  step.    Cowpu,  Wint.  Hobn.,  1.  17. 
.\Dd   fronted   Mannion   where  he  sate  j  At  he  bis  peer  had  been. 

Maim.,  I,  xxriii. 
The   cows   were   lowing,   at   the;  asked   to  be  delivered  of  their 

bnrden  of  milk.     Bankr.  Hbait,  I,   146. 

The   current   phrase   ut   it   wtrt   exhibits   a  survival  of  the  once 

common  practice. 
My   valour   is   oertainly   going!    it   is   sneaking  off!  —  I   feel   it 

oozing   out  at   it   leert  at  the  palms  of  my  hands!     Rlv. ,  V,  3. 
1K      The   adverbs  of  degree   found  before  at  when  introducing  clauses 

of  quality   of  the  first  kind,  may  also  be  met  with  before  at  \f 

and  at  though. 

The  woman  proceeded  gently  to  tickle  that  withered  chin  of  seventy, 

muck  as  though  it  hud  been  that  of  a  four-  or  five-year-old  child. 

Btern.  Wom..  Ch.  XV. 
III.     Kspccially    in    vulgar   English    at  if  is  sometimes  preceded  by  lik*. 
.^bo    holds  biu  round  the  neck,  liki  at  if  she  was  protecting  him. 

OuH  MvT.  Friend  *\. 
He    pnt  down  bis  feet  so  still  and  careful  lik*  at  if  he  was  afraid 

of   offending   God  at  every  step.     Webtw.  Ho!,  Cm.  XIV,  114a. 
In  Early  Modern  English  also  at  is  found  preceded  by  like. 
Vet    once    metbougbt   {    It    lilted    up    it    head    and    did  address   | 

Itself  to  motion  lAe  at  it  woald  speak.     Haml.,  1,  2,  217. 

III.  As  some  of  the  above  quotations  show,  these  clauses,  openiDg 
with  as  if  or  as  though,  whether  full  or  incomplete,  may  be  con- 
tinuative.     H':-ve  follow  a  few  more  instances: 

He    stopped    before    he    reached    the    end,    at    though    he    had  lost 
interest    in  the  subject.     The  Lioht  that  Faileii,  Cb.  XI,  147. 

I)     Kh.,s/,  K.  S..  XVIH:    ')    ib..  E.  S.,  Xll. 
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Its  hair  was  white ,  as  if  with  age.     CimisTM.  Car.,  I,  28. 

She  kisses  me  on  both  cheeks,  as  though  she  were  my  sister.    Tn 

Light  that  Faileu,  Ch.  XI,  146. 
Even  their  peachy  cheeks  were  puffed  out  and  distended ,  (U  though 

they  OQght  of  right  to  be  performing  on  celestial  tmmpets.   Ghuk.  , 

Ch.  XXV,  205a. 

112.  Clauses  which  denote  what  the  action  or  state  mentioned  in  the 
head-sentence  is  unlike,  refer  to  the  adverb  otherwise  or  to  the 
adjective  other,  and  are  regularly  introduced  by  the  conjunction  <Aan. 

i.     We   do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed.     Henry  VI,  A,  I,  3,  10. 
There  was  no  sort  of  coiffare  that  could  make  Miss  Nancy's  cheek 

and  neck  look  otherwise  than  pretty.     SiL.  Mark.,  Ch.  XI,  80. 
How    could    the    little    man    be    otherwise   than   bewildered,    after 
labouring  so  long  to  destroy  his  own  identity?   Cricket,  11,42. 
ii.   That  the  reader  may  not  expect  another  kind  of  entertainment  tlttm 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  following  papers.     Tom  Jones. 

113.  0  b  s.  I.    These  clauses  are  almost  invariably  incomplete,  as  in  all  the 

quotations  cited  above.  Sometimes  they  are  understood  altogether. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince,  |  And  merited,  alas!  a  better 
fate;   |   But  Heaven  thought  otherwise.     Addison  *). 

II.      Instead  of  othericise  than  we  often  find  differently  from  (to). 

Her  husband  felt  differently  from  herself.     Mid.,  Cb.  XXXVII,  271. 
Dolf  was  like  many  other  young  reasoners  of  exceeding  good  hearts 

and   giddy    heads;    who    think   after    they   act  and  act  differmlfy 

from  what  they  think.     Dolp  Heyl.  ,  142. 
The    Englishman    of   to-day    thinks  quite  differently  on  this  subject 

to  the  Englishman  of  40  years  ago.     Lit.  World. 

Similarly  other  than  varies  with  different  from  (to). 

The  change  was  to  be  brought  about  by  an  agency  far  diferewt 
from  what  he  would  have  anticipated.     Life  Int.,  I,  97. 

ll's  a  different  sort  of  life  to  what  she*s  been  used  to.  SiL.  Marn.  » 
Ch.  IX,  62. 

The  combination  other  from  (to)  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  blending 
of  other  than  and  different  from.  It  is  not  often  met  with, 
Murray,  i.  v.  another y  5;  and  other,  6. 

I  hope  to  live  to  be  another  man  from  what  I  was.  Christm.  Car.  » 

IV,  76. 
He  seemed  to  be  of  another  race  to  them.  Rodn.  Stone,  I,  Ch.  II,  34. 

•)     Wkrht.  .  i.  v.  otherwise. 
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114.  dausee  that  indicate  the  consequence  through  which  a  quality 
becomes  apparent ,  open  with  that.  They  point  back  to  an  antecedent 
80  or  such. 

He  held  the  candle  so  (Id  such  a  way)  that  it  lighted  up  the  whole 
8turca8e. 

115.  Ob 8.    I.    In   Early    Modern    English,    and   al80   in   vulgar  Late 

Modem    English,    as  that  is  sometimes  found  for  that.    Franz, 

E.  s.,  xvm. 

The  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chief,  in  $uch  a  way  as  that 
the  principle  of  unity  in  the  government  will  be  appreciated. 
Traksl.  op  Mercibr's  Fragm.  Pol.  and  Hist.  *). 

It  is  possible  $o  to  constitute  a  free  government  as  thai  a  single 
person  shall  possess  a  large  share  of  power  [etc.].  Humr,  Ess.,  Ill,  16. 

I  engaged  to  meet  them  there  in  the  evening.  But  I  so  arranged 
it  as  that  I  should  meet  Ham  first.    Cop.,  Cu.  LI,  8666. 

IT.     In   the  following   quotation   the  antecedent  so  is  understood,  while 
the  clause  is  introduced  by  as: 

My  lord,  I  warrant  you  we'll  play  our  part  |  As  he  shall  think 
by  onr  true  diligence  |  He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 
Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.,  I,  68. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  ATTENDANT  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

116.    Adverbial  clauses  of  attendant  circumstances  are  introduced  by: 
a  I    the  conjunction  thai; 

b)  prepositions  used  as  conjunctions:  but  (often  followed  by  thaf)^ 
without; 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions: 

1)  consisting  of  or  containing  a  noun:  while,  at  the  same  time, 

the  latter  followed  by  that, 

2)  consisting   of  an    adverb:    besides j  tnoreover,  both  regularly 
followed  by  that, 

i)    consisting    of   an    adverb    coupled    to    the   coiyunction   as: 
tcherean. 

'j     Mi'RKA^  ,  i.  V.  a»  ,   ly  ,  c. 
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117.  That  is  used  as  a  conjunction  of  this  group  only  when  con- 
nected with  the  negative  not  Also  the  head-sentence  contains  a 
negative,  mostly  never, 

I   never   saw    her   in    the    Piccadilly  drawing-room  that  we  did  not 

pay  her  homage.     Marc,  III,  102. 
Never  has  be  been  attacked  in  my  presence  thcU  I  have  not  uttered 

my  protest  against  the  injustice  done  him.  Ann.  Bks.,  Autob.  ,  125. 

118.  Bui  and  bui  that  are  found  after  negative  sentences.  But  is 
the  only  form  when  the  subject  of  the  clause  and  that  of  its  head- 
sentence  are  identical;  it  varies  with  but  that  when  they  differ. 

i.       Collingwood    never   saw   a   vacant  place  in  his  estate ,  but  he  took 

an    acorn   out   of  his   pocket  and  popped  it  in.    Van.  Fair,  I, 

Ch.  XIX,  195. 
I    never  bear  the  name  or  read  the  same  of  Yarmouth,  hut  1  am 

reminded    of  a   certain    Sunday    morning   on   the  beach.     Cop., 

Ch.  Ill,  21a. 
It    never    rains    but    it    pours:    so    very   speedily   another  ohance 

occurred.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXXI,  339. 

ii.     Amyas    could  not  look  him  into  the  face,  but  Eustace  must  fisuiey 

that   his  eyes  were  on  the  scar.     Westw.  Ho  I,  Ch.  XIV,  1146. 

He    said    that    it    was    always    so:    that  he  had  never  cherished  a 

young  man  in  his  bosom ,  but  the  ingrate  had  turned  upon  him. 

Sam   Titm.,  Ch.  X,  117. 

iii.    Never    a    day    passed    but   that    cruel    words   were  spoken  between 
them.     Graph. 

119.  Obs.    I.     Instead  of  but  that  we  also  find  ^<  toAat,  which,  though 

considered  vulgar ,  is  not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  style. 

• 

I    never   do    get   particularly   fond  of  anything  in  this  world,  but 
what  something  dreadful  happens  to  it.     Idle  Thoughts,  70. 

II.     But  and   but    that   aie  equivalent  to   that  no/,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  quotations  given  (117)  with  those  given  (II8)* 

120.  Without,  never  followed  by  that,  is  rare  and  slightly  vulgar. 
Stor-m,  1025. 

]  can't  be  put  in  jail  without  you  are.     Mark.,  Thau  Guttxbs. 
Lemonade  was  brought  in  a  bowl,  and  little  cups  of  coffee,  wkkovi 
sugar  was  handed  about    Gray  Hill,  With  thr  BtD0UiM8|  46. 
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H«  prefax:ed  bis  reading  of  the  Tbirtj-nine  Articles  bjr  informiog 
hU  pariabioaers  that  he  read  tbem  because  be  could  not  have 
the  tiviag  witkovt  bo  did  so.    Times. 

Thti  artist ,  of  wbatever  kind ,  cannot  produce  a  trntbfel  work 
icithotit  he  nnderelanda  the  laws  of  the  phenonteoa  he  representt. 

SCENC,    EOITC,    Ch.    I,    33i. 

121.  WU/e,  and  its  eecondary  forma  tohilst,  etc.  (2S,  m),  belong 
to  the  literary  language.  The  clauses  they  introduce  are  always 
coDtinuative. 

We  we  daily  how  the  &1h  Hid  worthleu  lire  and  prosper,  teUk 

the  good  are  called  awsy.     Pkkd.,  II,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  416. 
Note.     WhiU  at  and  vAiU  that,  noir  obsolete,  nay  be  met  with 

ID  Early  Modem  English.    (25,  it.) 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage...,  |  WhiUai 
the   silly  owner   of  the  goods  |  Weeps  orer  them.    Hbkkt  TI  , 
B,  I,  1,  226. 
The   word-group    at   the   »am€   tima   that   is   sometimes  used  in  a 
sense  approximating  to  that  of  while. 

At  the  tanu  timt  that  science  shows  ns  all  which  can  be  known,  it 
shows  ns  the  limits  beyond  which  we  can  know  nothing,  SrsNC, 
Eddc,  Cb.  I,  39a. 
On  fnrther  reflection  I  find  that  it  rather  improves  oar  sensibility 
for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions;  at  tkt  tamt  tinu  that 
it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more  bolsteroos 
emotions.     Huhe,  Ess.,  I,  6. 

122.    Both   besides  and  moreover  require  that  when  used  as  sub- 
ordinative  conjunctions.    They  are  now  both  uncommon  and  slightly 
.antiquated.    The  clauses  they  introduce  are  always  continuative. 
Besides  that    His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  huidtt  that  they  are  Eur 
with  their  feeding,  they  are  tanght  their  manage.     As  Totr  luc 
IT,  I,  1,  10. 
The  representatives   of  the  m^ority ,  bttida  Hut  they  woold  them- 
selves  be   improved,  in   quality,  .  .  wonld    no   longer  have  the 
whole  field  to  themselves.    Hill.  '), 
Monover  that.    Mortcvtr  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  yon ,  |  The  need  we 
have  to  use  yon  did  provoke  |  Our  hasty  senduig.  Hahl.  ,  11, 2, 2. 
Note.     The    vulgar    langnage    baa    mormMr    ((on    tMeh.      Sror. , 
E.  a,  XXVIII. 


')    MuBHAY,  i.  V.  baiilet,  B.  2,  b. 
PouTsXA,  A  arammar  of  LaU  Modwn  Bn^iA.  U. 
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A  nice  sight  we've  all  had,  moreover  than  which  at  a  qoaiter  to 
three  lemon  squashes  gave  out,  and,  as  one  of  the  waiters  in  % 
hoarse  voice  assured  me,  there  wasn't  a  hounce  of  hice  left  od 
the  premises.     Punch. 

123.  Whereas  has  the  same  sense  as  while  (121),  bat  is  more 
dignified. 

Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their  own  standing  are  least  q>t  to 
trespass  on  that  of  others :  whereas  nothing  is  so  offensive  M  the 
aspirings  of  vulgarity.     Wash.  Irv.  *). 

He  gave  it  to  the  father,  whereas  the  son  was  to  have  it^). 

ADV£RBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  DEGREE. 

124.  Adverbial  Clauses  of  degree  denote: 

a)    what  the  intensity  of  an  action  or  state  is  like; 

b)  n         n  n  n      n  n  n         n         „    U  n  1 1  k  6; 

c)  a  consequence  by  which  the  intensity  of  an  action  or 
state  becomes  apparent. 

125.  Those  of  the  first  group  are  regularly  introduced  by  the- 
conjunction  as.  The  following  quotations  are  divided  into  certain 
groups,  which  will  be  commented  on  in  the  nest  §: 

a)     He    would   have  shrunk  from  pity  as  much  as  she  did.    Ships,  I, 

Ch.  VII,  29. 
Having   by   this  time   cried  as  much  (m  I  possibly  coold,  I  begaa 

to  think  [etc].     Cop.,  Ch.  V,  3U. 
I  felt  assured  that  she  and  my  daughters  were  as  anxious  to  retam- 

to  Brompton  Hall  as  1  was.     Mark.,  Olla  Podrida. 
I  wish  I  was  as  good  as  Jemima.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VIII,  32. 

h)     She  shall  smart  for  this,  so  sure  as  my  name  is  Jonathan  Meeson. 
ib.,  Ch.  II,  16. 

0)      Nor  were  we  half  so  much  courted  as  at  Brompton  Hall.     Maib., 
Olla  Podrida. 
In   this  country  literary  success  does  not  mean  so  much  as  it  does- 
in  other  countries.     Mees.  Will,  Cu.  IV,  40. 

Note  so  much  as  =  even. 

She  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  all  the  evening.  8am.  Tim.^ 
Cii.  IV,  43. 


>)    FoELS.-Kocn ,  §  447 ;    ^    Schmidt,  §  472. 


one  of  them.     Ezck.,  XIY,  28. 
ah   a»    heard  oF  Aleiiuder    Home? 


DOt  hear.     Pkot. 

>  slow   to    Clan  a»   to-day. 


There    remuoed  not  to  much  a 
How     raao;   of  ns   b&ve  «o   n 

TlUK&. 

None  are  »o  deaf  «  those  who  will  i 
The   caUe-tram    had    nerer   seemed 

Ethn.  Won.,  Cf.  XIV. 
No  conotrj  snffered  to  mach  a*  Eagland.    Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  9. 
There   are   a   great   many   yonng  ladies   io   the  world  wfaom  joa 

woalda't   like   half  at  well  a*  the  beaming  hostess  of  the  Blue 

Dragon.     CHDt.,  Cn.  HI,  15a. 
"Bnt,    my    life,    how    wet    yoa    are,  Mark  I"  —  I  am.     What  do 

yoa   coDsider   yourself,   sir?"  —    *Not   half  (u  bad,"  said  his 

fellow-traveller,     ib.,  Ch.  XLI,  338a. 
John  was  DOt  at  fair  in  his  behaTioar  at  might  have  been  expected. 

ib.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  S12a. 
The  top  of  the  wall  was  not  qnite  at  broad  at  she  had  imagined. 

ETtHN.  Won.,  Ch.  XXIII. 
He    really    was    not    quite    at    old    at    he    made  himself  oat     ib. , 

Ch.  IX. 
Even    here    she    had    not    ai    many    followers    at    she    wonid  have 

desired,     ib..  Oh.  III. 
So  royally  wag  never  Atroog  man  born  |  Nor  qneen  so  nobly  bom  | 

Nor   qneen    so    nobly   bore  a*  noble   a  thing  |  At  this  my  son 

was.     SwiNB.,  Atal.  IN  Caltdon,  1.  241. 
Note  the  idiom  in : 
It    was   at   much   at  Tom  could  do  to  Bay  his  prayers  without  him. 

Chvz.,  Cs.  XXXII,  257*. 
The    bravest   and  best  of  men  often  find  it  oi  mucft  at  Uiey  can  do 

to  be  even  decently  patient.     Kkioht  Ebr.  ,  On.  XXVII,  254. 
If   be   outlived    her   a  year   it   was  as  mutA  as  A«  did^^    Ovu  MvT. 

Friend,  I.  Ch.  II.  21. 
They've   heard   you   already,  and  it's  lU  much  at  my  plan*  it  worth 

Id  allow  this  sort  of  thiog  in  the  Lobby.     Punch  '). 
John  shook  his  bead  again,  at  much  at  to  say :  'Yon're  right  there." 

CufiK.,  Ch.  XXVII,  255. 
'After    school,"  says  he,    of  course;  after  a  pause  and  a  look,  as 

much    at    to    iai/:    "Make    your  will  and  coramnnicate  your  best 

wishes  (0  vonr  friends  between  this  time  and  that."    Van.  Faie, 

I,  Ch.  V,'45. 
The  general  was  at  good  as  his  word.     Jack.,  82. 


J  DowB-tos. ,  98. 
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▼.      I'll  as  good  as  bet  a  guinea  that  sheMl  let  n8  go.  Cop. ,  Gh.  II,  13^. 
You  have  as  good  as  told  me  already.     Times. 
It   is    my    belief  that  he  had  as  good  as  forgotten  his  confidenoei. 
Treas.  Island,  33. 
yi.     I  thought  as  much,     Riv.,  IV,  2. 

Our   mother  took    him    out   of  the  dirt.     I  have  heard  her  say  oi 
much      Nrtrr  too  late,  I,  Oh.  I,  19. 
yii.   As  much  as  half  a  pound  was  lost  in  weighing.     Punch  '). 

As   many  as  from   75.000  to    100.000  negroes  were  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  twelvemonth.     Rev.  of  Rev. 

Note  also   the  following  comparisons,   which   have  become  more 
or  less  proverbial: 

as  agitated  as  a  jelly.    Tentb  or  Srem  ,  Cn.  XI. 

as  black  as  jet.     Murray,  i.v.  a«,  A,  3. 

as  hold  as  a  lion.    Van.  Fair,  I.  Oh.  VI,  58. 

as  fro/c/  as  a  lord,    ib.,  I,  Ch.  XXIV,  248. 

as  hold  as  a  robin.    Punch. 

as  clear  as  a  balance-sheet.     Mid.  ,  Ch.  XL ,  302. 

as  dear  as  noon-day.     Treas.  Isl.  ,  57. 

as  clear  as  mud.     Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  VI. 

as  cross  as  two  sticks,     ib.,  Ch.  XIII. 

as  deaf  as  a  post.    Forster,  Life  of  Dick. 

afl  different  as  chalk  and  cheese.    Knight  Err.,  Ch.  XVI,  185. 

as  drunk  as  David's  sow.    Not.  and  Quer. 

as  drunk  as  a  fly.    Punch.  

as  Jint  as  tunes  beaten  on  wood.    Mid.  ,  Ch.  XLVJJI  ,851. 

as  frejih  as  a  rose.     Van.  Fair  ,  I ,  Cn.  V,  49. 

His  speeches  are  as  full  of  meat  as  an  egg.    Lit.  World. 

as  giddy  as  a  drunken  man.     Christm.  Car.,  V,  98. 

as  good  as  gold.    Punch. 

as  happy  as  a  rose-tree  in  sunshine.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  YI,  54. 

as  happy  as  an  angel.    Christm.  Car..  V,  93. 

The  household  was  ruled  by  his  aunt  Hannah,  a  woman  as  hard 

as  nails.    Lit.  World. 
The   whole  lot  remained  as  the  Doctor  in  his  vexation  expressed 

it,  Hard  and  obstinate  as  nails."    Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  Ill,  39. 
as  light  as  a  feather.    Christm.  Car.  ,  V,  98. 
as  meek  as  Moses.    Dolf  Hetl. 
as  merry  as  a  school-boy.     Christm.  Car.,  V,  98. 
as  naughty  as  pinchbeck.    Punch. 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,     ib. 

The  *why'  \s plain  as  way  to  parish  church.  As  TOp  LiKl  IT,  II.  7. 52. 
as  pleasant  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eve.    Mid.,  Ch.  XXXIY,  242p 
as  pleased  as  Punch.    Mid.,  Ch.  XL,  297. 
as  sure  as  fate.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cii.  IV,  87. 
as  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun.    Butl.  Hudq.,  Ill,  ii,  I.  175. 
as  trami  as  toast.    Graph. 
as  trhite  as  death.    Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  XL 


1)    Stof.  ,  Int.  and  Down-ton.  ,  98. 


Obs.  I.  Aa  the  qaotetiODS  in 
tre  often  incotoplete.  Not 
altogether. 


the  procediog  %  Bbow ,  these  clantea 
UD  rrequentl;    are    they    snppregBed 


From  that  time  his  reputation  was  eBlablished.  It  is  not  tbe  only 
reputation  tbst  bu  been  acquired  at  tatUg.  Piciw.,  Ca.  IX,  166, 

Nothing  fTonld  bave  done  half  a»  well.    Chde.  ,  Ch.  XXXIX,  S12a. 

It  was  seldom  that  Caleb  volnnteered  to  long  a  speech.  MlD., 
Ch.  XL,  299 

Sometimes  a  subordinate  claose  to  be  snpplied  from  tbe  context,  is 
understood.  (Ch.  n,  18.)  Thas  John  wat  not  at  fair  m  hit 
bAaoiour  a»  might  han  ha»a  axptcM  (Cavz. ,  Ch.  XXXIX,  812a) 
stande  for  'John  u'cu  not  at  fair  m  Am  bAai>untr  M  H  might  han 
6m/i  axpectod  thai  he  would  he  hif. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  head-sentence  being  onderstood.  This 
is  especially  tbe  case  in  certain  formole  of  attestation,  MonAT, 
i.  V.  at,  B,  14.  Thus  it  I  live,  it's  th*  grtat  Hoggarb/  Dianumd 
(Sam.  Titu.,  C>i. II,  23)  may  be  interpreted:  So  mre  at  I  Owe, 
il't  the  great  Hoggarly  Diamond.     Sm  also  tbe  next  Obs, 

That    man   is  destined   to  be  a  prey  to  woman ,  at  I  am  to  go  on 

'Change  evert/  day.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cii.  IV.  30. 
He  said  that  Christmas  was  a  bnmbng,  at  I  live!    Cbbistm.  Cai., 

in,  67. 
Compare  with  the  above  the  following  sentences; 

At  ture  at  you  iland  there,  this  jonng  lady  is  yonr  lawfol  wedded 
wife.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 

1  tbe  eeuse  of  if.  Sror., 

I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  exciue;  Snt,  at  thon  loveit  thy  life, 
make  speed  from  hence.    Guitleii.,  Ill,  1,  149. 

I  came  to  beg  of  jfou,  —  at  you  value  your  reputation  and  your 
husband's  happinOBa ,  never  to  have  any  lecret  dealings  with 
Hr.  Portland  again.     Bankk   HsiRT,  II,  226. 

And  Dickey,  ax  I  love  you  and  a*  I  know  yon  love  me,  I  am 
not  going  to  let  you  cut  off  yonr  note  to  spit*  yonr  &ee  tot 
all  the  gold  in  England.    Tns  LtOBr  that  Failis,  Ch.  IV,  60. 

<e  is  mostly  preceded  by  an  antecedent  at  or  to. 

a  affirmative  sentences  at  marks  equality  of  two  persODS  or 
things  as  to  wbat  is  expressed  by  tbe  followiDg  word.  It  ooenrs 
in  a  strong  and  in  a  weak  form.  Strong  at  stands  in  oom- 
pariaoDs  made  merely  to  state  equality,  weak  at  in  such  U  aim 
at  tbe  saue  time  at  bringing  ont  a  bigb  degree  of  some  qnali^  1^ 
mentioning   in   the   second   member  a  person  or  thing  in  whidi 
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it  is  ijp:£ed.  Strong  a$  answers  to  the  Datcfa  eren,  weak  at 
*.o  *ii:e  Dntcb  zoo.  Thas  John  is  as  poor  af  WHKam  =  Jan 
is  evei  arm  als  Willem.  ^oAn  iif  as  zmr  <w  «/b6  =  Jan 
is  zee  arni  als  Job.  See  Sior.,  Int.  axd  Dows-tos.,  110,  ff. 
L^rtaLjes  i-f  strong  (u>  are  found  in  group  at  of  the  quotations 
in  I2S.  also  in  the  quotations  in  Obs.  t,  belov.  Instanoes  of 
weak  (u  are  afforded  bv  the  idiomatic  expressions  and  proferbial 
con.p&risons  at  the  end  of  125. 

1l  the  same  kind  of  sentences  the  antecedent  *(•  is  rarsL  See  the 
initacce  under  t\  in  125. 

An  eiception  must  be  made  with  cenain  prepositional  and  eon- 
jucctive  expressions  in  which  to  varies  with  cw.     See  Obe.  iii. 


Id  *-ich  a  aentence  as  In  a  Ci*uufrv  so  larpe  at  tke  Unitgd SkUef,  Aert 
m*jM  U  a  ^eat  ranety  of  climate,  the  adverb  m>  does  not  point 
to  the  clause  of  tht  Vuiitd  States,  but  to  another  opening  with  Aa/ 
iind  of  the  kind  referred  to  under  c)  in  124.  This  clause  it 
'^ndei^tood  and  b'lt  dimly,  or  even  not  at  all.  pie«ent  to  the 
speaker's  mind.  [133.  u\.\  The  above  sentence  mar  be  interpreted 
a  a  follows:  In  a  c<funtry  like  \fach  as  the  Cniied  Stelgf .  viicA  is 
r-u  largt  that  it  is  almoff  ttfual  in  size  to  the  vMe  of  Eanpe  (or 
•?ome  <ruch  Rubniidition  there  mutt  U  [etc.];  or:  /■  o  ematay 
vhich  tJt  Hf  large  that  it  i»  almost  equal  in  size  to  Ae  oMt  o^£Wrape, 
<z>  f vhich''  iV  the  case  with  the  l.'niied  States,  there  mttst  be  [etc.]. 

A  similar  interpretation  maj  be  put  on: 

A  district  >f>  large  as  Hampshire  of  course  requires  a  strong  staff 

of  revenue  officers.     Stof..  Istexs.  axd  Dowx.tov. 
**His    results."   says   so  competent  a  scholar  as  the  present  Vice- 

iVhancellor   of  Oxford,  "mav   be  accepted  by  us  as  aaeeitained 

truths "     Times. 
In  fo  mi^bt)'  a  world  as  London,  it  will  surprise  my  readeis  that 

I    should   not   have   found   some   means  of  staving  off  the  last 

extremities  of  penury.     Cosr. .  II.  25. 
To  think  that  I  should  act  so  barbarously  as  I  did.  Richabimox  *}. 

In  negative  sentences,  and  in  sentences  which,  althon^  not 
containing  a  negative  word,  are  negative  in  purport,  weak  so 
implies  merely  inferiority  of  one  person  or  thing  to  another  as 
to  what  is  expressed  by  the  following  word;  strong  so  implies, 
Y^sides,  a  high  degree  of  this  in  the  person  or  thing  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  the  comparison. 

In  the  same  kind  of  sentences  we  also  meet  with  as ,  not  onfirvqnently 
in  a  strong,  more  rarely  in  a  weak  form.  Strong  as  has  eome 
to  be  used  more  and  more  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  probably  to  avoid  the  ambigoity  which  in  the  written 
language  attaches  to  so. 

Thus    He   is  not  so  (weak  stressed)  rich  as  his  brother  z:z  Hs  is  ls$s 


')     MUKKAY.  i.  V.  «y.  H.  2,  /». 
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rkh  than  hii  hrotiker.  H^  ia  not  90  (strong-stressed)  rich  a»  hk 
^rather  =:  He  ia  U$$  rich  than  his  brother  ^  who  is  very  rt'sA  indeed . 
The  latter  is  also  the  ordinary  sense  of  He  is  not  ai  rich  as 
his  brother.  See  Stof.,  Int.  and  Down-ton.,  109,  fif.,  and  Stohm, 
696,  ff. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  weak  so  and  as  from  strong  «o  and 
cu  in  the  written  language.  It  is,  therefore,  not  certain  that 
the  quotations  given  under  c),  cf),  e)  and  /)  in  125  f  which  are 
meant  as  illustrations  of  severally  weak  and  s  t  r  o  n  g  «a,  and 
weak  and  strong  as,  are  rightly  understood. 

III.  In  certain  collocations  constituting  prepositional  or  conjunctive 
expressions,  there  prevails  some  hesitation  as  to  the  use  of  the 
antecedent  adverb ,  as  being  generally  the  one  still  most  frequently 
found,  but  liable  to  be  in  course  of  time  ousted  by  so.  Stof., 
Int.  and  Down-ton.,  96,  ff. 

as  (so)  earfy  as  =  already  in  (ai  iho  iimo  of). 

i.       As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Hist.  ^). 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century ,  Froissart  estimated  the  number 

of  fighting  men  whom  Ghent  could  bring  into  the  field,  at  eighty 

thousand.     Motl. ,  Rise,  Intr.,  XI,  32a. 
ii.      So  early  as  Christmas  1685,  the  agents  informed  the  States-General 

that  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration  had  been  arranged.     Hist.  , 

HI,  Ch.  VU,  40. 
Burke,    so   early  as  1790  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 

twenty    thousand    pounds   had    been    employed  in  corrupting  the 

press.     Warr.  Hast.,  6546. 

as  (so)  far  back  as  =  a/read/  in  (at  the  time  of). 

i.       The    defect    was    originally    discovered    in    the    Birmingham  Small 
Arms  Factory  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  1896.     Daily  Chron. 
As  far  back  as   1894  and    1895   he  wrote  to  the  governing  body 
concerning  the  danger  from  fires.     Times. 

ii.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  Reppel  fought  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  so  far  back  as   1834.     ib. 

as  (so)  late  as  =  no  longer  ago  than. 

I.       I  saw  him  ru  late  as  yesterday.     Schmidt,  §  452. 
ii.     Sir   Kenelm   Digby  left  the  barrister's  bench  for  the  Home  Office 
so  late  as  1895.     Rev.  of  Rev. 

as  (so)  long  ago  as  =  already  in  (ai  the  time  of). 

i.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1894  the  Council  of  the  Colonial  Institute 
memoralized  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.     Times. 


')    MuaaAT,  i.  v.  early,  4. 
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ii.     The    question ,    in    a  different  form ,    was  asked  $o  long  ago  a§  tiie 
Third  Series.     Not.  and  Qcer. 
His  first  work  was  published  so  long  ago  (u  1827.    Lit.  Wobld. 
So  long  ago  cu   1876  Pro£  Mayor  on  this  word  [etc.].    Nor.  axd 

QUER. 

Of  the  following  the  alternative  expression  has  not  been  foimd 
instanced,  which,  of  coarse,  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not 
occur,  or,  indeed,  is  not  at  least  as  frequent 

as  far  as  =  to  a  place  not  farther  t/ian. 

Most  of  yon  have  travelled  down  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
far  as  Swindon.     Tom  Brown,  I,  Ch.  I,  5. 

so  lately  as  =  no  longer  ago  than. 

So  latdy  as  last  Saturday  Sir  Alfred  Milner  informed  Prendent 
Steyn  that  the  Imperial  Government  even  now  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  a  definite  suggestion  for  the  termination  of  the  preteni 
crisis.     Times. 

So  lately  as  April,  1900,  our  ever-lamented  Sovereign  sent  him 
four  woollen  scarves,     ib. 

so  near  as  =  at  no  greater  distance  than. 

If  that  thou  beest  found  |  So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles,  ) 
Thou  diest  for  it.     As  you  like  it,  I,  3,  46. 

so  recently  as  =  no  longer  ago  than. 

For  his  judgment  his  critic  refers  to  the  article  which  appeared 
from  Mr.  Garrett's  pen  so  recently  as  1  October.     Morn.  Liadrr. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  antecedent  adverb  in  the  conjunctive  expressioiia 
as  (so)  long  as ,  as  (so)  often  as ,  as  (so)  soon  as ,  as  {so)  surefy  as 
see  27;  for  that  in  the  CODJ.  express,  tu  (so)  far  as^  as  {so} 
nearly  as,  in  as  (so)  far  as  see  149.  Forasnutch  as  and  for  so 
mitch  as  are  used  in  diflerent  functions,  see  47  and  MB;  in 
inasmuch  as  the   antecedent  as  is  never  replaced  bj  to,  lee  47* 

IV.     In    affirmative   sentences    weak  as  \%  often  suppressed ,  when  the 
second  member  of  the  comparison  does  not  contain  a  Terb. 

Uncle  Tom^s  ears,  stopped  tight  with  either  thumb,  tuned  onee 
more  deaf  as  an  adder's.     Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  XIIL 

He  turned  pale  as  death.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVI,  79^. 

There's  the  boy  with  the  basket,  punctual  <u  clockwork.  PlCKW.» 
Ch.  IX,  167. 

And  therewithal  an  answer  vague  as  wind.  Tbntitsom,  Paixa,  I» 
1.  44. 
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Id  Early  Modern  English  we  aiao  find,  in  this  cm,  oocuioul 
instaocuB  ofstronga*  bring  rappreued ,  uid  also  of  w  e  ft  k  a» 
wbeD  the  ewond  meitiber  oontftins  ft  rerb.  Frane,  SaiKBaP. 
OuMM.,  8  427. 

Whftt  sboold  we  ipetk  of  |  When  we  wn  old  ai  yoa?  Cthb.,  111, 

8,  85. 
Woman's  mind  is  cbarming  at  her  peraon.    FAftQDOAB,  CoNar.  G. . 

V,  3  '). 
Pray  him   he   will   not  be  impertinent,  bat  brief  oi  he  can.     BxH 

Jons.,  Sil.  Won.,  II,  8  >j. 

The   following   ii  a  Freeent-EngliBh  ioetance  of  strong  lu  being 

Happressed : 
Hig   method   of  taking   in   Blacketooe  seemed  ftbaorbing  at  it  was 

novel.    Obd.  of  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  XVI,  109. 
V.     To   eipresB   an  equal  degree  of  two  qnalities  in  one  and  the  same 

persoD     or    thing,     English    naea    ft   complete,    Datoh    an 

incomplete   clanse. 
She  is  as  pare  at  the  it  btautifiil.    Pbnd.,  I,  Ca,  VI,  67   =  Zg 

is  even  rein  alt  lehoon. 
She  is  OS  good  as  tht  it  beautijitl.     East  LyNHS,  I,  14. 
I'm    snre   she   is   as    intellevta&l  at  the  U  btauHfal,  and  I  have  no 

donbt  she's  as  good  at  tht  it  elmer.    Fend.,  I,  Cn.  XI,  117. 
He  was  as  patient  at  he  wot  Hrong.     Ann.  Bis.,  ArroB.,  58. 
The  law  was  as  weak  at  it  teat  erveL  John  DiNNis,  Good  Wokds. 
Exceptions  are  rare: 

He   was   as    covetoos   at   cruel.     W.  Wottok  '). 
When    the    sentence    is  negatived,  the  first  at  may,  of  oonne,  be 

replaced  by  to. 
He  is  not  to  wise  at  he  it  vritly.     Mas.,  §  568. 
But   to  much  at  when  detached  from  the  word(-gronp)  it  modifies, 

may  be  followed  by  a  simple  adjective.     (Cb,  XI,  6.) 

His  talk  was  not  witty,  to  much  at  charming.  Hbnbt  Esm. ,  II, 
Ch.  XI.  242. 

127-  Clauses  which  denote  what  the  inteDsity  of  the  action  or 
state  mentioned  in  the  head-sentence  is  unlike,  stand  after  com- 
paratives, and  are  in  ordinary  spoken  and  written  English  regularly 
introduced  by  the  conjunction  than. 

>)    Fkabz,  GaAMx.,  §  427;    >)    Hduav ,  i.  v.  at.  A,  S. 
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I  love  study  more  than  ever.     Mas.,  §  420. 

He  is  taller  tJian  his  brother,     ib. 

To    the  joy    of  the   school,   he  displayed   a  greater  knowledge  of 

Marat  than  Shalders  bad.     Obm.  ,  Ch.  1 ,  14. 
Scrooge   resumed   his  labours  in  a  more  facetious  temper  than  was 

usual  with  him.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  11. 

128.  Obs.    T.     These    clauses    always    have    some  element  nnderstood. 

Frequently  they  are  suppressed  altogether. 

Tou  could  give  your  own  message  so  much  better.  Cop.  ,  Ch.  V,  326. 

Sometimes  a  subordinate  statement  to  be  supplied  from  the  context 
is  understood.  (Ch.  II,  18.)  Thus  He  behaved  better  ikon  M 
been  expected  stands  for  He  behaved  better  than  it  Imi  been 
expected  that  he  would  behave. 

II.  In    vulgar    English    nor    is    often    found    for    than,     (Stoem,   810.) 

Also  as  is  occasionally    met    with,    but  is  much  rarer  than  nor. 

Ye  may  like  work  better  nor  play ,  but  I  like  play  better  nor  work. 

Ad.  Hede,  Ch.  I,  7. 
I  never  made  better  cheer  in  my  life  as  then.    Urquhaht  ^). 
I  rather  like  him  as  otherwise.     Scott  *). 

III.  When    two   qualities   are  compared,  we  mostly  find  an  incomplete 

clause  for  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  in  Dutch.  In 
English  this  member  is  complete  in  the  case  of  inflectional 
comparison ,  incomplete  in  the  case  of  periphrastic 
comparison. 

The  wall  was  in  some  places  thicker  than  it  w(U  high,  Audl.,  I,  Ch.  1, 1. 
He  is  more  witty  than  wise,     Mas.,  §  109. 

Note  alflo  the  difference  between  He  was  a  better  siaiaman  than 
general  (=  His  statefmanship  was  better  than  his  generaUkip)  and 
He  tras  a  ftetter  statesman  than  a  general  =i  His  siaU$man$kip  was 
better  than  that  of  a  general, 

129.  Clauses   which  denote  a  consequence  through  which  the 
intensity  of  an  action  or  state  becomes  apparent,  open  with: 

a)    the  conjunctions  as  or  that; 

h)    the  preposition  but  coupled  with  the  conjunction  that; 
c)     the  conjunctive  word-groups  as  if  ot  cls  though. 
They  mostly  point  back  to  an  antecedent  as  (bo)  or  such. 

130.  As  is  common  in  present  standard   English  only  after  an 
antecedent  such  not  modifying  an  adjective. 


')    MrKRAY,  i.  V.  CM,  B,  4. 
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From    the    goodness  of  all  aboot  mo    1  derived  «ucA  oonsolatiOQ  at 

I  can  never  tbink  of  nuiuoved.     Dlkak  House,  Cb.  LX,  499. 
And  DOW  ail  the  bo^s  Bet  np  tucfi  a  sbont  for  Figs  ai  would  make 

j'ou  think  be  bud  been  their  darling  champion  tbroogh  ihe  whole 

battle.     Van.  Faih,  I,  Ch.  V,  46. 
Tho  wealth  of  Clive  was  ivnh  at  enabled  bim  to  vie  with  the  Bret 

graodeet  of  England.     Clitb,  525A. 


131.  Oba.  I.  The  ase  of  tu  is  dne  to  claneea  of  this  kind  being,  at 
the  first  hinsh ,  like  a  d  n  o  m  i  n  k  1  claoHe  referring  to  lueA. 
This  also  aocoonts  for  their  being  freqnentlj  incomplete  through  the 
sappresBion  of  the  snbject.  See  the  twolastofthe  aboreqnotationB, 

II.  In   Earl;   Modem  English   aa   was  bIbo  nted  with  inch  modifying 

an    adjective,    and  with   so,    ai    the  antecedent.     Abbot,  g  109; 
MuRRAi,  i.  7.  at,  B,  19,  b;  Fr«nz,  Ssak.  Ok&h.,  g  420. 
i.     I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  heart  at  I  am  sick.    Hikbt  Vf, 
A,  V,  5,  84. 
I   gained   a  son   |   And   tueh   a   son  at  all  raen  hailed  me  happy. 
Milton,  Sams.,  1.  350. 
ii.    That    continence    in    a  barber  he  thinks  to  eminent  a  virtue ,  at  it 
bos    made  bim  chief  of  his  coonsel.     Bek.  Jons.,  Sil.  Wom.,  1, 
1 .  209  ') 
Catesby   finds   the   gentleman  to  hot  |  at  he  will  lose  his  bead  ere 

give  consent.     Ricb.  Ill,  iii,  4,  41. 
His  largest  vessel  was  to  clnmsy  and  anfit  for  service ,  ai  constrained 

bim  to  bear  away  from  Hispaniola.     Robertson  *}. 
So   much    has   passed   between   as  at  mnst  make  [  Me  bold,  her 
fearful.     Sbbllby,  Crmci,  II,  1  ■). 

III.  At  tkat  is  now  considered  decidedly  vulgar,  but  was  by  no  means 

nofreqnent  in  the  literary  English  of  the  17th  centary.  Mcbrat, 
i.  V.  at,  B,  19,  e. 

He  that  is  injured  must  to  pardon  at  that  be  must  not  pray  to 
God  to  take  revenge  of  his  enemy.    Jbb.  Taylor  '}■ 

My  old  affections  are  not  to  easily  forgotten,  at  that  I  can  bear 
the  tboDgbt  of  yoa  and  yours  coming  to  bear  me  like  so  many 
strangers.     Dick.,  Lbtt.  *). 


The  following 
English. 


an   instance   taken   from   literary  Late  Modem 


')    Feahz,    e.  S.,   XVIU: 
Taalst.,  IX. 
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Yoar  informaDt  seems  to  have  g^ven  yon  no  yery  clear  idea  of 
what  you  wish  to  hear,  if  he  thinks  that  these  disoQSsions  took 
place  80  lately  cu  thai  I  conld  ha?e  heen  of  the  party.  SHBLLBTt 
Banqubt. 

132.  That  is  by  far  the  commonest  coi^junctive  to  iDtroduce  this 
kind  of  clauses. 

i.       He   langhed   so   that   the   sound  echoed  up  the  dark  stairs.     Dat. 
Grirve,  II,  214. 
He  ran  bo  fast  that  I  could  not  overtake  him.     Mas.,  §  ^5. 
There    are   some    faults  so  nearly  allied  to  excellence  thai  we  can 
scaixe    weed  out  the  vice  without  eradicating  the  yirtae.     GrooD- 
NAT.  Man,  I. 
ii.     She    was    reduced    to   Buch  straits  that  her  child  was  horn  in  July 
in  a  lying-in  hospital.     Morn.  Lead. 

133.  Obs.    T.     In    Early    Modem  English  we  sometimes  find  instaDoes 

of  there   being  no  antecedent  bo  in  the  head-sentence.     Compare 
the  Dutch  Het  vriest,  dat  het  kraakt 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds  |  Attest  their 
joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.     Parad.  Lost,  1.  2495  '). 

Of  this  practice  no  clear  instances  seem  to  occur  in  Late  Modem 
English.     See  however,  51. 

II.     Also    the   practice   of  leaving  out  that  at  the  head  of  these  clauses 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  older  language,  and  to  poetry. 

I    must    confess    I    am  so  much  your  friend,  I  would  not  deoeive 

you.     Wych. ,  Plain  Deal.,  I,  1,  106  •). 
I    left   her  just  now  at  home  surrounded  with  so  many  fears  and 

griefs,  she  could  not  stir.    Wych.,  Love  in  a  Wood,  V,  8,  32*). 
Here    lies    our    good    Edmund,    whose   genius    was    suoht  |  We 

scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much.  Ooldsm.,  BnAUATlov. 

rir.    Sometimes    the   clause   is   understood   altogether,    or   eten    absent 
from  the  speaker's  thoughts. 

I  am  80  glad  y^u  have  come. 

As  you  have  seen  the  camel  bo  lately ,  and  marked  him  9o  partieu* 

larly,    you    can    in    all  probability  conduct  us  to   him.  GttKTH., 

Leerb. 

Also  in  such  a  sentence  as  /n  a  Btreet  which  is  $o  crowded  at  fl# 
Strand,  it  is  dangerous  cycling  at  a  rapid  pace^  a  similar  daoBe 
opening  with  that  is  understood.     (126,  ii.) 

>)     MftTKN..  Ill,  502;    2)   Franz.  E.  S.,  XVIII. 


IV.     Ill  senteaoes  like  tbe  lust  of  the  preceding  observfttion  an  uitocedest 

at    18    soDietimes    wroDgly    used    for    to.     Btofpbl    (Iktkns.  ahd 

Dowx-TON. ,  76)  cites  the  following  iastsDce: 
It   is  somewhat  dlf^calt  to  speak  of  the  Progresa  of  the  World  in 

a    moDtb   that   bus    been  dutracteriiad  \sj  at  much  retrogreuioD 

as  February  1898.     Bit.  op  Rbt. 
T.     What  is  ordiDsrilj  eipressed  in  a  {Aat-clanse,  is  sometimes  fooDd 

in    a   principal  smtenoe  preceding  the  sentenee  nith  k>  or  lucA, 

and  joined  to  it  without  any  conjnnctiTe. 
Mitt  Bajfnet   wouid   Asm   damctd   with  a  mopHiek,  she  was  so  fond 

of  dancing.     Thack.  '). 

134.  Bat  that  (Dutch  0  f)  is  often  Found  after  a  negative  bead- 
senteuce.  The  clause  it  introduces,  though  containing  no  negative 
word,  implies  negation,  so  that  but  that  is  equivalent  to  that  not. 
Bui  what,  though  considered  vulgar  is  not  unfrequent  in  ordinary 
English. 

i.      Tbe   walls   were   not   so  completet;  destroyed ,  but  Vmi  Dolf  could 

diHtingnish    some    traces    of   the    scene    of   his  childhood.     Dolf 

Hrtl.,  146. 

Tbe    plantation  was  not  so  thick,  but  that  she  could  see  from  it  if 

any   one  was  walking  in  the  open  grounds.    Bakkk.  Hiakt,  II, 

nt 

Yon   are  not  too  ill,  biit  that  these  wonders  may  be  a  bappines  to 

yon  also.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  m,  11. 
ii.     There   bad    been   one   man   of  that  sort  tried  at  tbe  'sixes,  not  so 

long  ago,  but  what  there  were  people  living  who  remembered  it. 

SiL.  Marn.,  Ca.  VIII,  54. 
We  were  not  80  utterly  cnt  off  from  the  sounds  of  the  far-booming 

world    beyond,    but   what   the   intelligenoe   of  a   cbuige   in  tbe 

administration  reached  our  ears.    Caxt.,  XIII,  Cr.  V,  346. 

Compare  with  the  above: 

Memor;  wae  not  so  utterly  torpid  in  Silas  that  it  oould  mX  be 
wakened  by  these  words.     Sil.  Main.,  Cr.  YU,  49. 

I3&.  As  if  and  as  though  stand  before  clauses  containing  matter 
that  is  contrary  to  fact    Compare  109. 

So  far  from  intending  yon  any  wrong,  I  have  always  lored  yoa 
as  well  at  if  you  had  been  my  own  mother.  Jos.  ANDkiws,  I, 
Ch.  VI,  18. 

')    fixor.,  IiTTBHa.  ABD  Dow»-TO»,  74. 
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ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  ALTERNATIVE  AGREEMENT. 

136.    Adverbial    clauses   of  alternative   agreement  open  with  the 
conjunction  as  or  with  the  conjunctive  word-group  according  as. 

137    >f«  as  a  conjunction  of  this  function  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Our  state  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  Imbittered,  as  oar  duration 
may   be  more   or  less  contracted.    Johnson  ,  Rambl.  ,  CLXIII '). 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  ,  As  fancy  valnes  them. 
Meas.  for  Meas.,  II,  2,  150. 

Note.  The  absence  of  comparatives  sometimes  obscnres  the  mesning 
of  as.  Stof.,  E.  8.  XXVIII;  Abbot,  §  109;  Fiaks,  Shax. 
Gram.,  §  426. 

And  sister,  a^  the  winds  give  benefit  |  And  convoy  is  assistsnt, 
do  not  sleep     But  let  me  hear  from  you.     Haml.,  I,  8,  2. 

In  the  following  quotation  as  is  liable  to  be  misanderstood ,  L  e. 
taken  in  the  sense  of  because: 

As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  €U  be  was  fortanate,  I 
honour  him.     Jul.  Caes. ,  III,  2,  24. 

Hut  in  the  lines  following  the  last  quotation:  6r/f,  a9 Me  was  vaUanif 
I  slew  him ,  the  adverb  as  =z  because. 

138.    According  as  is  the  usual  conjunctive  to  open  these  clauses. 

He   is    said    to    have    worn    a  coat  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on 

the    other,    acf.vrding   as   the   Spanish  or  French  party  happened 

to  be  dominant.     Not.  and  Qier. 
Sonnets    of   Milton    are    more    or    less    striking,    accordmg   om   the 

occasions  which  gave  birih  to  them  are  more  or  less  intereetiBg ')• 
Every    form  oi  irovemment  may  become  good  or  bad,  aecordmg  as 

it  is  well  or  ill  administered.     Hume,  Ess.,  Ill,  13. 

Note.     Before   subordinate   questions   accanimg  as  is  leplaeed  bj 

tf\'*'rdin*7  as  to. 


The   day    had    been    one    long    struggle    between    mist  and 

cr«!i:inual  lightening  and  darkening,  big  with  momentary  *latifws 
and  more  tenacious  disappointments,  according  as  to  which  of 
the  two  antagonists  got  the  upper  hand.     Et.  Wom.,  Cb.  XVIIL 


«)      MlRRAl  .    i.    V.   as   B.   e.  t;      -;   SCHMIDT,  g  481. 
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ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  PROPORTIONATE  AGREEBIENT. 

139.  These  clauses  open  with: 

a)  the  coi^junctioD  as  or  the  more  explicit  conjunctive  word* 
groups  in  degree  (U,  in  proportion  as; 

h)  the  adverbial  adjuncts  the  or  hy  how  much^  the  former  referred 
to  in  the  head-sentence  by  a  correlative  ^A6,  the  latter  by  a  correlative 
(by)  80  much  or  t?ie. 

140.  Jls  is  rather  vague  in  meaning.  A  proportionate  increase  or 
decrease  is  expressed  by  it  quite  clearly  only  when  both  the  head- 
sentence  and  the  clause  contain  a  comparative  degree,  or  any  sucb 
verb  as  to  extend,  to  advance ^  to  increase,  to  enlarge,  to  lessen,  Uy 
diminish ,  to  decrease ,  distinctly  indicative  of  increasing  or  decreasing. 
(16,  IX,  7.) 

As  I  grew  richer,  I  grew  more  ambitious.     Shbrl.  Holm,,  1,  169.. 
The    mother    was  the  second  daughter  in  a  large  family  that  grew 

more  numerons  as  pounds  grew  fewer.     Ann.  Bbs.  ,    Autob,  15. 
The  lady  became  say  as  the  baronet  grew  earnest.     Ord.  of  Rich. 

Fey.  ,  Ch.  XIII ,  89.  (The  positives  have  the  force  of  comparitives.) 
The    resistance    of   water  to   a  body    moving   through  it  varies  as 

the  square  of  the  velocity.    Spkkc,  Educ. ,  Ch.  I,  156.  (varies  = 

increases  and  decreases.) 
One    advances    in    modesty    as  one   advances  in  knowledge.     Ann. 

Bes.,  Autob.,  198. 

141.  h  degree  as  and  in  proportion  as  are  used  when  none  of  tho 
above  words  (140)  are  found  in  the  sentence.  In  degree  as  seems  ta 
be  less  frequent  than  in  proportion  as. 

His  humid  eyes  seemed  to  look  within  m  degree  as  they  gprew  dim 

to  things  without.     Debmst.,  Ch.  I,  8. 
In    proportion    as    he    took    in    wine,    he  overflowed  with  kindness^ 

Henry  Esm.,  II.  Ce.  XI,  242. 
Only    in   proportion  as  men  draw  certain  rude,  empirical  inferences 

respecting    human    nature',    are  they  enabled  to  understand  even 

the  simplest  facts  of  social  life.     Spenc,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  29^. 

142  Of  the  other  conjunctives  found  in  clauses  of  proportion,  only 
the  is  in  actual  use  in  Present  English.  Both  the  clause  and  tho 
head-sentence  are  often  incomplete  through  the  copula  to  be  being- 
suppressed. 

The  more  I  learn,  the  more  I  wish  to  leam.     Mas.,  §  420. 
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The   poorer   the  guest,    the   better   pleased    he  ever  is  with  beisg 

treated.     Vic,  Ch.  L 
The  rougher  the  billow,  the  happier  we.    OtlNTH.,  Lbob. 

Note.  The  comparative  in  the  clause  is  sometimes  followed  by 
that. 

The  sooner  that  the  Government  was  nndeoeired  on  this  point ,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  Soath  Afirica.  J.  B.  Ro- 
binson, Rev.  op  Rev. 

143.  By  how  much  with  its  correlatives  by  so  much ,  90  much  the 
or  t?ie  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared  ft-om  Present  English. 
Franz,  Shak.  Oram.,  §  429;  id.  E.  S.,  XVIII. 

By  how  much  better  than  mv  word  I  am,  |  By  $o  muck  shall  I 
fiedsify  men's  hopes.     Henry  IV,  A ,  1 ,  2 ,  234. 

Which  woald  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  |  By  how  mmck  the 
estate  is  green  and  yet  ungovem'd.     Rich.  Ill,  11,  2,  126. 

Yon  are  the  better  at  proverbs ,  by  how  mudi  *A  boVs  bolt  is  soon 
shot*.     Henhy  V,  III,  7,  132. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OF  RESTRICTION. 

144  The  conjunctives  used  to  introduce  these  clauses  aie  the 
following: 

a)    conjunctions:  as,  that; 

h)    the  preposition  in  coupled  with  t?iat; 

c)    adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions: 

1)  containing  an  adverb  followed   by  as:  ca  {so)  far  as,  as 
nearly  as,  for  so  mtich  as,  so  far  as; 

2)  containing  an  indefinite  pronoun:  for  aught  (anythimg^  ott, 
what)^ 

145.    As  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  vaguely  restrictive  coqjunctlOD 

a)  in  certain  collocations  that  perform  the  ftinction  of  prepo- 
sitions, such  as  oa  a^ec/tny ,  as  compared  with,  asoonoams^  oidistM 
from,  as  opposed  to,  as  regarded,  as  regards,  as  respects. 

As  compared  with  varies  with  compared  with. 

Russia  considei-s  it  her  daty  to  guard  them  against  ilieo  interfsMOe^ 
especially  as  affecting  Manchuria.     Times. 
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The  lifliog   power  of  the  Dew  dock  will  be  aboat  8.500  tons,  at 

compared  with  4.500  toDS  of  the  former  one.     Tni is. 
Compared  uM   the   last   season,    there   is   an  improTement  in  the 

catch  of  the  whales,    ib. 
At  conetmt  a  snbstantiTe,   its  snbjectire  genitiye  nnifersally  mar 

be  expressed  prepositi?e]y.    F.  Hall  *). 
Battle  =  the    main  body ,  at  dittmct  from  the  van  and  rear  (Obs.). 

Webst.  ,  i.  V.  battie. 
The   mark   f  is  nsed    to  indicate  literary  at  oppottd  to  coHoqnial. 

N.  E.  Oa.,  11,  Phef. 
At   regarded  giving  compensation  to  a  farmer  who  was  arbitrarily 

tnrned    oat   of  his   tenancy,  he  was  in  fayonr  of  this  proposal. 

Times. 
At    refjardt    the   cricket,    the   Englishmen  have  no   reason   to   be 

dissatisfied  with  their  performance,     ib. 
An  retpectt  natural  religion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher 

of  the  present  day  is    more  favourably  situated  than  Thales  or 

SimoDides.     Mac,  Popes,  54Sa. 

Compare  with  the  above:  In  truth,  Plato  is  a  very  difficult,  and, 
a^  far  as  regardt  matter,  somewhat  repulsive  writer.  Lewes, 
Hist.  Philos.  ,  186. 
Mr.  BroDtl^  wished  to  make  his  children  hardy  and  indifferent  to 
the  pleasures  of  eating  and  dress.  In  the  latter  he  succeeded 
at   far   as   regarded  his  daughters.     LiPE  op  Cbarl.  Bronte,  38. 

Note.  Aa  bus  eDtirelv  lost  its  individual  meaning  in  other  prepo- 
sitional word-groups  in  which  it  stands  before  a  preposition,  such  as 
as  aijainst  ^  as  between^  at  for,  at  to.  At  against  ^  at  between  tJid  at  for 
severally  vary  with  against  ^  between  and  for.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  difference  in  use  or  meaning  see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

i.       The    principles    involved    in    the    question    of  free  trade  <u  against 
protection  go  to  the  root  of  many  of  the  most  urgent  and  practical 
prol)l«Miis  of  tb*'  day.     Times. 
There  are  10.500  members  now,  as  against  5000  in  1872      ib. 

ii.      HreadstniTs   reached  a  total  of  $  .324.706.060  against  %  191.090.341 
in  1896-97.     ib. 

i.       He    pointed    out    that    there    are    no    terms    negotiable   at  bettreen 
Oovernmont  and  Oovemroent.     ib. 
The   unrest ri(.'te<i   coniiuercial  intercourse  at  between  the  white  man 
and    the    hlack,    on    a  basis  of  demand  and  supply,  and  market 
prices  [efc.|.     Rev.  or  Rev. 

')     MrKKAT,  i.  V.  ronrem,  2,  f. 

Pot'TxMA ,  A  (irammar  of  Late  Modem  BngHsk,  IT.  84 
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How  can  yon  spoak  of  kindness  as  between  us?  Hardt  Noisiil, 
Ch.  XXVIII.  255. 

By    variation    of  pressure  the  longs  produce  also  all  difference!  of 

stress,    whether    (is   between    words    or    groups    of  words »   in  i 

sentence ,  or  between  syllables  in  a  word.  Lloyd,  North.  Enol.,  |  4. 

ii.     Peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Clivi. 

i.       As  for  John  he  had  little  enough  of  enjoyment  of  the  pretty  spot 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  XI,  112. 
ii.     For   John    two    minutes  of  such    a  gaze  as  his  might  in  a  man*t 
deep  heart  do  the  work  of  years,     ib. ,  Cn.  XIII,  134. 
For   health,    I    have    so    far  got  on   very  fairly.     Life  of  Chabl. 

Bronte,  366. 
As  to  that  matter  I   don't  believe  one  half  of  it  myself.     Skitch- 
BooK,  Leg.  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Postscript. 

h)  in  the  phrase  as  boys,  children j  dogs  (any  noun)^o,  Mubbat, 
i.  V.  go  J  15. 

Rather   a    handsome    boy,    I   think,   my  lord,  cls  boys  go.     IdTTLK 

Lord,  86. 
She's  not  a  bad  servant,  cls  servants  go.     East  Ltnnb,  I,  281. 
She  is  a  good  daughter ,  as  daughters  go,     Mischiefm.  ,  Ch.  L 

146.  Obs.   I.     In    Shakespeare    we    find    also    instances   of  at  in  the 

sense  of  as  (so)  far  as  in  other  connections.  Stof.  ,  E.  S.,  XXVIIL 
Franz.,  Shak.  Gram.,  §  426. 

Why  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  man,  I  dare,  but  cu  thon 
art  prince ,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 
Henry  IV,  A,  III,  3,  145. 

II.     In    vulgar    English    of   the  present  day  as  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
restrictive  sense  where  standard  English  has  that. 

Do  you  feature  the  rest  of  your  family ,  as  you  know  of?  Bbothik 
Jac.  ,  395. 

147.  That  is  chiefly  met  with  after  a  negative  head-sentence. 

Her  mother   hud  never  named  her  own  kindred  to  her  before,  that 

she  could  remember.     Marc,  I,  112. 
Has  Catherine  come  back  yet?  Sot  that  1  know  of.  Rob.  Elsm.,  I,  J4. 

148.  In  that  expresses  a  blending  of  restriction  and  cause  (41). 
Sometimes  the  idea  of  restriction  in  in  that  comes  so  much  to  the 
fore  that  it  is  equivalent  to  in  so  far  as.  Thus  tn  80 /iar  06  could  be 
substituted  for  in  that  without  involving  a  perceptible  modification 
of  meaning  in: 
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Saxoo,    Angla   and  Jnte,  all  were  alike  m  that  none  had  the  least 

rererenee   for   priest   or   for   church.     Walt.    Bbs,,   Lond.,    I, 

Ch.  I,  8. 
Wiedeman    was   much   older   than    his   colleagues   and  he  differed 

firom  them  m  that  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  master. 

Ret.  of  Bet. 

Conversely  in  so  far  as  could  be  replaced  by  in  that  in: 

The  American  dislike  of  England  only  possessed  real  importance 
m  so  far  as  it  was  a  native  product     Times. 

149.  For  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  adverbial 
expressions  followed  by  aa  have  come  to  be  used  as  coi^'unctives, 
sre  27. 

As  far  as  and  so  far  as  are  used  indiscriminately,  although  the 
hitter  is  often  objected  to  by  rigid  grammarians,  and  is,  perhi^M, 
eschewed  by  careful  writers  and  speakers.  Stop.,  Int.,  90;  Mubbat, 

i.  V.  f/o,  48,  b, 

i.  Hutb  intimated  that,  as  far  as  she  could  judge,  he  was  a  very 
eligible  swain.     Ciiuz. ,  Cii.  XLVI,  354a. 

The  Act  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.     Times. 

As  far  as  relates  to  habitnal  drunkards,  it  is  calculated  to  create 
no  small  commotion  in  the  dipsomaniac  fraternitr.  Rev.  of.  Rev. 
i..  I  am  bound,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  to  speak  well  of 
tho  establishment.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXVII,  223a. 

We  did  not  rej)ent  so  far  as  I  could  learn.    Walt.  Bes.,  Lond.  ,  T,  85. 

Sn  far  as  I  could  see.  Miss  Slater  was  all  intellect  and  gloom. 
Barry  Pain,  Miss  Slater. 

FiOrd  HobtTts'  rejwrt  about  Wepener  is ,  $o  far  as  it  goes ,  satis- 
factory.    Morn.  Lead. 

So  far  as  pnnaibU  Miss  Jay  has  allowed  Buchanan  to  speak  for 
himself.     Acad,  and  Lit. 

As  nearly  as  se»^ins  to  be  the  only,  or  at  least  most  frequent,  form. 

A  Hard,  whose  name  sounded  like  Cramlinwallinker,  has  sung  his 
praist's,  in  u  piece  which  was  called,  as  nearitf  as  I  could  catch 
it,  Medlinwillinwodd.     Bleak  HorsE,  Ch.  XVII,  147. 

Forsomuch  as  h:is  (lis:\p[K*ared  from  Present  English. 

And  ^^'>un  said  unto  him ,  This  day  is  balvation  come  to  this 
boust',   f'nrsnmurh  lu  ho  also  is  a  Son  of  Abraham.    Luke,  XIX,  9. 

h  $}  far  as  is  ;i  variant  of  us  iso)  ar  fas.  Compare  the  Dutch 
.w    '•»..    v«  r   als   and    voor   zoo    ver  als.    Of  in  as  far  as  no 

!.^^l:.  ■•■s  ha  v.*  U*?i\  found. 
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In  BO  far  an  the  modern  girl  is  an  improvem«Dt  on  the  girls  of 
other  days ,  it  is  a  joy  to  contemplate  her.  Sakah  Okand  »  Mak 
OR  Maid,  11. 

I  agree  with  yon ,  m  bo  far  (u  yon  adopt  his  opinion.  Mas.  ,  §  597. 

The  outlines  of  the  proposal,  m  $o  far  cu  they  interest  the  general* 
public,  are  well-known.     Ttmes. 

150.  After  the  conjunctive  word-groups  for  aught j  for  anything, 
for  all  the  relative  pronoun  that  is  clearly  understood.  The  relative 
is  now  never  or  hardly  ever  found ,  but  it  is  evident  that  for  aught^ 
etc.  may  also  be  considered  to  be  an  adverbial  adjunct  belonging  to 
the  head-sentence,  the  following  clause  then  modifying  adnominally 
the  indefinite  pronoun.  What  may  be  considered  to  open  a  substantive 
clause. 

For  aught  is  slightly  antiquated,  having  been  supplanted  by  for 
anything  (that),  which  in  its  turn  is,  in  Present  Spoken  English, 
giving  way  to  for  all  (that)  and  for  what.    Stof.,  Stud.,  A,  7. 

For  aught    She   might   trample   on  ns  like  slaves,  for  aught  he  cared. 
CuBRBR  Bell.  *). 
For   aught   he    knew,    the    father   might    be   a  vulgar  parse-prond 
tradesman.     Hardy  Nobsem.,  Cb.  XI,  94. 

For  anything  (thai).    She    may  not  to  be  able  to  take  her  bonnet  off, 
for  anything  I  can  tell.     Chxiz.  ,  Ch.  XLV,  349a. 
Pen    might    have    a   large   bank  at  his  command,  for  anythmg  that 
the  other  knew.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXXI,  380. 

For  all  (that).     We  might  be  off  the  shore  of  America',  for  all  I  ooald 
tell.     Hero,  6. 
For   all   be   knew    or   cared,    her   attitade  towards  this  subject  of 
marriage    was  the  usual  one  assumed  by  women.     Jsr.  K.  Jbr., 
John  Ingerfield,  37. 


For  what     The  boys  are  dead,  for  what  we  know.    Nioht  and 
381. 
The   very  finest  tree  in  the  whole  forest  may  be  marked ,  for  tdUU 
you  know,  and  may  be  down  with  a  crash  ere  long.  Van. Fair, 
I,  Ch.  XIII,  127. 

151.  Obs.  I.  For  aught  J  etc.  is  always  preceded  bj  an  affirmative 
sentence,  ob  (bo)  far  ob  taking  its  place  when  the  aente&oe  is 
negative.  Thus  we  say  He  may  be  dead^  for  ati^t  I  kmfWf  bat 
He  is  not  dead,  as  (so)  far  as  I  know. 


*)    Stof.,  Stud. 
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II.  For  anigkif  ate.  /  bm>w  {appeam^  I  o€m  teU^  etc)  is  often  followed 

hj  to  tke  eanirary. 

They  maj  be  milting,  far  aught  I  know  to  tki oonirarif.  Oolmm«  *)• 
Witii   m   Cmm   that   might  hare   been   carred  out  of  lignum  TitaOy 

for  omiftkimg  ^at  appeared  to  the  contrary,    NiCH.  Nickl.  ')• 
For  aU   I  hMw   to   the  contrary^   there   might   be  a  warrant  out 

against  me.     Hugh  Conwat  >). 
He  may  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  John  Knox  himself »  for  what 

we  know  to  the  contrary.    Punch  '). 

III.  It  is  interesting  to  the  Dutch  student  that  the  Dutch  ? oor  mgn 

part  =  for  aught  (etc.)  /  care^  and  the  English  for  my  part  = 
as  regarii  myself  :=I)l  to  or  mg. 

For  my  part^  I  pulled  at  it  madly,  as  if  my  impatient  effbrti  were 

ever  likely  to  move  it.    Old  Chapbl. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  be  off.    ib. 


ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  OP  EXCEPTION. 

152.  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Exception  open  with: 

a)  the  coqj unction  than; 

b)  the  prepositions  but  or  save  used  as  conjunctions,  sometimes 
followed  by  that; 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  used  as  conjunctions: 

li    the  participles  absolute  except,  saving, 
2)    the  adverb  only,  followed  by  that. 

Note.  When  adverbial  clauses  of  exception  are  full,  they  answer 
to  arrestive  sentences  in  adversative  co-ordination.  Compare  the 
quotations  in  156  with  those  in  Ch.  XI,  6. 

153.  The  conjunction  than  is  to  a  certain  extent  found  to  express 
an  idea  of  exception  aftar  other,  otherwise  or  else  in  a  negative  or 
interrogative  head-sentence,  or  in  a  conditional  clause.  The  clause 
introduced  by  than  is  always  incomplete. 

A  trivial  bat  fatal  circamstaoce  had  taken  place  at  the  Crabb*s 
Arms  OD  the  night  before  he  had  come  to  his  aunt's  house.  It 
was  no  other  than  this.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Cs.  XXX,  316. 

The  singer  was  none  other  than  Signer  Dooati.  Knioht  Eaa., 
Ch.  XVII,  148. 

')     Stdf.  ,  Sti:d. 
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He  said  that  he  would  never  apon  any  consideration  start  for  a 
trip  upon  any  other  day  than  a  Friday.  Jer.  E.  Jer.  ,  Diart  ,  66. 

Their  refusal  to  accept  the  king^s  invitation  to  witness  the  Spithead 
review  was  not  due  to  Mr.  Fisher's  influence  or  to  anything  else 
than  the  fact  that  they  did  not  feel  it  proper  to  appear  in  the 
Royal  presence ,  until  they  had  replaced  the  clothes  they  had 
worn    on    board   the  Saxon  by  a  more  suitable  costume.     Times. 

The  army  is  giving  no  thought  to  anything  else  than  cmshiog  the 
tyrant  and  avenging  Gordon's  murder,     ib. 

Note.  After  no  more  in  the  sense  of  nothing  eUe,  the conjanction 
than  has  the  same  meaning. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done  than  to  pack  my  things. 

154.  0  b  s.     Instead  of  than ,  we  often  meet  but ,  occasionally  except  or 

save,    especially    after  else.     In  Older  English  but  seems  to  have 
been  more  frequent  than  it  is  now. 

Had    I   taken  the  pin  to  any  other  person  but  Mr.  Polonius,  Lady 

Drum    would   never  have  noticed  me.     Sah.  Titm.,  Ch.  VI ,  66. 
How    long    could    I    love    any    other    but    him.     Van.    Fair,    II, 

Ch.  XXIV,  270. 
Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.     Author.  Vers. 
There    remains    no    more   but   to    thank    you    for   your   coarteoas 

attention.     Murray,  i.  v.  but,  5. 
If  I   had   done  nothing  else   in   my  life  but  bring  them  together ,  I 

should  not  have  lived  in  vain.     Ntoht  and  Morn.,  192. 
What  could  she  do  else  but  love  him  ?  Pend.  ,  II ;  Ch.  XXXIII,  363. 
The   ordained   agencies   for   teaching  have  been  mumbling  little  else 

but  dead  formulas.     Spenc. ,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  23a. 
Did  you  see  any  one  else  except  himself?     Trollope  *). 
We  can  do  no  more  except  fight.     Rudy.  Kipling  "). 
Friendship    is  constant  in  all  other  things   |   Save  in  the  office  and 

aflfairs  of  love.     Much  ado,  II,  1,  183. 

155.  But ,  e.rcept  or  save  regularly  takes  the  place  of  t?ian  when 
other(wise)  or  else  is  not  expressed ;  they  occur  also  after  affirmative 
sentences.  The  clause  introduced  by  butj  except  or  save  is  always 
incomplete. 

Bui.     i.     Do  you  think   we   have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  year  fis>h? 
Ref.  305. 
I    can*t  bear  that  he  should  hear  it  from  any  one  but  me.     Cruk., 
Ch.  LIII,  4Hb, 


>)    Malmstedt,  Stud.,  37. 
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Whence   but  from    the   author   of  all   ill   could  spring  so  deep  a 

malice.    Mas.,  §  534. 
Meanwhile   it   seemed   that   nothing   moved   in  the  world  but  she. 

Mis.  Ward,  Hblbeck  op  Bankisdalb,  I,  303. 

ii.    Any  one  but  a  fool  would  understand.    Murray,  i.  ▼.  butC,  1,  b. 
Everyhodj  but  yon  has  signed,     ih. 

Except     i.     The  rabble  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  liberty  except  the 
name.     Vic.  ^). 

ii.    The  city  was  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  esccept  here.     Murray. 

Save.    i.     None  save  those  with  them,  know  how  mnch  of  real  nobility 
there  is  among  the  social-democrats.     Ann.  Bbs.,  Autob.,  302. 
A   prophet  is  not  without  honour,  tave  in  his  own  country  and  in 
his  own  bouse.     Matth.  ,  XIII ,  57. 

ii.  And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land  |  In  eyerj  place, 
save  here  in  Italy.    Jul,  Cabs.,  I,  5,  8. 

Note  the  idiom  in : 

i.      Whom  should  I  meet  but  our  cousin?     Vic. 

ii.  The  distiDction  between  country  clergy  and  town  clergy  cannot  but 
be  observed  by  every  person  who  has  studied  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  age.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  325. 

iii.  He  cannot  choose  but  break.     Merch.,  III|  1,  120. 

156.  But  that,  except  that,  save  t?iat  or  saving  that  takes  the 
place  of  than  or  but,  etc.,  when  the  clause  is  full.  In  clauses  of 
this  description  that  is  but  rarely  absent. 

Bui  that,     i.     Here    we    live    in    an    old    rumbling  mansion  for  all  the 
world  like  an  inn.  but  that  we  never  see  company.   Shb  Stoops,  I. 

But  that  at  certain  periods  they  swallowed  food  together  from  a 
common  trough,  it  might  have  been  old  Charon*s  boat,  conveying 
melancholy  shades  to  judgment     Chub.,  Ch.  XXIII,  191^. 

I  don*t  believe  God  wants  anything,  but  Maf  people  should  be  good. 
Dav.  Grieve,  III,  233. 

After  all,  what  is  there  to  say  but  that  the  whole  affair  must  he 
forgotten,  Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXXIII,  254. 

ii.  He  had  expected  nothing  else,  but  that  his  grandson  would  he  timid 
or  shy.     Little  Lord,  107. 


I)      JE.SPEK8EN,   PaOGBESS,   §    159. 
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But    I  can  tell  yon  that  of  late  this  duke  |  Hath  ta*en  displeMiue 
against  his   gentle   niece ,  |  Gronnded  npon  no  other  argament  | 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtnes.    As  Tou  LiKS  it, 

1, 1. 

Bui.    Here  nothing  would  satisfy  her,  but  she  must  elbow  through  the 
crowd  and  speak  to  me.     Hekbt  Esm.,  Ill,  Ch.  Ill,  335. 
It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  him  justice  '). 

Except  that     The   cases  are  qaite  parallel,  except  that  A  is  a  younger 

man  than  B.     Murray. 
Miss  Blimber  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance  she  had  presented 

yesterday,    except    that   she    wore   a   shawl.      Domb.,    Ch.    XII, 

108. 
We   lay   there   a   long    time   in  silence,  except  that  Webb  groaned 

every  now  and  then.     Old  Cuap. 

Save  thai.    It   is   no  great  matter   what  Mrs.   Hominy  said,  mrw  (hat 
she  had   learnt  it  from  the  cant  of  a  class,  and  a  large  class  of 
her  fellow  countrymen.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXII,  189^. 
They  were  sturdy  boys ,  $ave  that  their  faces  had  the  paleness  which 

was  the  result  of  their  occupation.     Dom.  Stor.,  B,  64. 
The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been 
veteran    soldiers,    eave   only    thai   they    levelled   their  pieces  too 
high.     Hist.,  II,  Cu.  V,  177. 

Sawing  that  But  saving  that  he  sometimes  looked  up  quickly  at  the 
poor  erections  on  the  hill,  he  gave  him  no  clue  to  what  was 
passing  in  his  miod.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXIII,  192a. 

Note.  Sometimes  we  find  except ^  save  or  saving  followed  by  another 
COD  junction  than  that.  In  that  case,  however,  there  is  dearly  a 
suppression  of  a  clause  opening  with  that.  Thus  Mrs.  AeUmd 
did  not  seem  to  reviember  her  existence ,  save  when  ake  wanted 
her  help  in  needle-work,  (Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  65)  stands  for 
*Mrs  Acland  did  not  seem  te  remember  her  existence^  9Me  that 
she  remembered  her  existence  when  she  wanted  k^r  kdp  im 
needlework. 


157.    Only  that  answers  to  co-ordinative  only  in  like  numner 
hut  that  answers  to  co-ordinative  but.    (Ch.  XI,  8.)    It  is  by  some 
taken  exception  to.    Stof.,  Taalst.,  V,  161. 


>)    Schmidt,  §  452. 


So   iQog   M   ^on   know   how  to  sut  ftbont  it,  ;oa  cux  do  with  hb 

what  yoa  like  —  on/w  t/iat  yon  roOBt  know  how  la  Bot  &boat  it. 

Etbkn.  Wom.,  Ch.  xViII. 
They    aro   to    him    whs:    the    liver   ii  to  Bome  people  —  onfy  UuU 

they    Am  bfyoad  the  reach  of  tniDer&l  w&tera,     Kim.  Laco.,  I, 

Cii.  XII.  221. 
I'm    noUiiog    against    thu    niun  —  on/y  Mot   I  hate  htm.     ib.,  II, 

Cb.  Vm,  149. 
I   might   not   be   so   persistent,  tm/y  thai  N.  wtd  Q.  dmilfttef  ftU 

OTOT  the  world.    Not.  ikd  (Jubb. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


INFINITIVE-CLAUSES. 
INFIXITIVE^LAUSES   IN   GENERAL. 

1.  The  action  or  state  expressed  by  an  infinitivef-clause)  is  neces- 
sarily associated  with  a  person  or  thing  (or  group  of  persons  or 
things;  by  way  of  subject. 

This  person  or  thing  is  not  indicated  in  any  way  in  the  sentence: 

a)  when  indefinite; 

To  be  an  excellent  scholar  is  to  have  coDfidence,  to  be  ^  fair  scholar 
is  to  be  diffident.     Barry  Pain,  Cilminatixg  Poikt. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.     Pope,  Essay  ox  Cuticum. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss  >  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  Geat,  Dist. 
Prosp.  of  Eton  Coll. 

It  is  more  ble&sed  to  give  than  to  receive.     Acts,  XX ,  35. 

b)  when  indistinctly  present  to  the  speaker's  mind,  or  readily 
suggested  by  a  previous  part  of  the  discourse. 

i.     It  was  determined  to  send  a  force  against  them.     Cute,  5096. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  begin  a  general  conversation.  Jos.  Akdkews, 

I,  Ch.  XVI,  45. 
ii.    To  cut  the   delinquent  son   off  with  a  shilling  was  like  delireriog 

him  over  to  his  evil  propensities.     Broth.  Jacob,  392. 

2.  When  this  person  or  thing  is  indicated,  this  is  done  by  a 
<pro)noun ,  mostly  forming  part  of  the  head-sentence.  In  the  following 
quotations  the  subject-indicating  word  is  printed  in  spaced  iialics. 
It  may  be: 

a)    a  Cprojnoun  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case; 

i.     J/ artin    was    evidently    highly    pleased    at   the   invitation    and 
promised   to  be  up  without  fail.     Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  111,  241. 
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You  must  not  jadge  hastily  or  vulgarly  of  snobs;  to  do  so  shows 
that  yotf  are  yourself  a  snob.    Snobs,  Prrf,  18. 
ii.    Mr.  Reffold  signed  to  the  nurse  to  withdraw.  Snips,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  33. 

Send  it  to  be  framed.    Mies.  Will. 

To  hear  Scrooge  expending  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  on 
such  subjects ,  and  to  $ee  his  heightened  and  excited  face ,  would 
have  been  a  surprise  to  hie  bueineeefriende  in  the  city 
indeed.     Christm.  Car. 

b)    a  noun  in  the  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun. 

To  hang  about  a  stable,  and  to  collect  a  gang  of  the  most  dis- 
reputable dogs  to  be  found  in  the  town,  and  lead  them  out  to 
march  round  the  slums  to  tight  other  disreputable  dogs  is  Mont- 
morenct/'e  idea  of  life.     Three  Man,  Cn.  II,  22. 

To  see  Steerforth  walk  before  us,  arm-in-arm  with  Miss  Creakle, 
was  one  of  the  great  sights  of  m;/  life.     Cop.,  Cil.  VII,  46a. 

When  the  infinitive  is  preceded  by  /or  +  ^pro)noun ,  the  subject- 
indicating  word  is  sometimes  part  of  the  inSnitive-clause. 

For  me  to  intt^rtWe  either  way  would  be  at  once  idle  and  perilous. 
John  Hal..  Ch.  XV,  147. 

For  a  discussion  of  infinitive-clauses  with  for  •\-  (proinoun  see  the 
last  §§  of  this  chapter. 

3.  Infinitive  clauses  answer  to:  a)  subordinate  statements, 
b-  subordinate  questions,  c)  attributive  adnominal 
adjuncts  and  clauses,  d)  adverbial  adjuncts  and 
clauses,  e)  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts.  See  the 
quotations  in  Ch    IX,  17. 

Note.  Of  infinitive-clauses  answering  to  substantive  clauses  there 
seem  to  be  no  other  instances  than  such  as  open  with  the  obso- 
lescent pronominal  adverb  wherewithal.  They  occur  but  rarely 
and  are  of  no  particular  interest. 

She  had  stolen  from  her  little  hoard  wherewithal  to  mak4  some  small 
purchases.     NionT  and  Morn.,  342. 

INFINITIVE-CLAUSES  ANSWERING  TO  SUB- 
ORDINATE STATEMENTS. 

4-  Infinitive  clauses  answering  to  subordinate  statements,  are 
useti  in  English  vtTv  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  Dutch. 
They  often  vary  with  gerund-clauses,  but  almost  exclusively  with 
such  as  do  not  contain  any  subject-indicating  word.  For  details  see 
Ch.  XLX. 
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5  Infinitive-statements  representing  the  subject  of  the  head- 
sentence  stand  either  before  or  after  the  latter:  before  the  head* 
sentence  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  literaiy  language,  after  the 
head-sentence  both  in  the  literary  and  in  the  spoken  language. 
When  they  have  back-position ,  they  mostly  require  to  be  announced 
by  it.    (Ch.  II,  10,  ff.) 

i.     To  be  CD  the  safe  side  is  always  the  be^t     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIV. 

To   see   Dobbin    holding    the    infant  and  to  hear  Amelia's  laugh  of 

triumph    as    she    watched   him ,  would  have  done  any  oiaii  good 

who  had  a  sense  of  hnmoar.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  H91. 

ii.    It  was  absolately  necessary  to  «^n-^  some  daring  blow.  Clive,  bObb, 

It  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one  *). 

Note  the  idiom  in: 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  buck  her  tears.  Etbrn.  Woil, 
Cii.  XIV.  =  Zij  kon  haar  tranen  haast  niet  bedwingen. 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  donkey. 
Cop.,  Ch.  Xll ,  89a.  =  Ik  kon  den  ezel  haast  niet  bg- 
houden. 

See  also  Ch.  XVII ,  125. 

6.  Infinitive  statements  representing  the  nominal  part  of  the 
predicate  are  more  common  in  the  spoken  language  than  such 
as  represent  the  subject.  The  written  language  has  frequent  instances 
of  both  the  subject  and  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate  behog 
represented  by  an  infinitive  statement.  As  to  the  use  of  the  anti- 
cipating it  to  replace  undeveloped  clauses  of  this  kind ,  usage  is 
divided.    (Ch.  I,  14.) 

i.     The  object  of  his  diplomacy  was  at  this  time  simply  to  get  money. 

Warr.  Hast.,  605*. 
The    chaplain's    errand    was    to    inform   ns  that  Mr.  Thomhill  hid 

provided  music  and  refreshments.     Vic,  Ch.  VIU. 
ii.    We  were  generally  such  shy  boys  that  to  say  good  day  to  ill  was 

to  inflict  upon  us  the  greatest  moral  torture,  if  yon  expected  Ql 

to  say  good  morning  in  return.     First  Happy  Christk. 
To   represent    him    as    a    man    of  stainless    virtae   is   to  mahi  him 

ridiculous.     Warr.  Hast.  ,  5956. 
To   degrade   human    learning    was    to   attach   the    very  base  of  the 

'New  Learning*.     Green,  Su.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Srct.  V,  32L 
To  advertise  in  a  small  way  is  to  throw  away  your  money.    Glow* 

Worm  Tales,  II,  A,  20. 


')    Schmidt,  §  351. 
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7.  InflnitiYe-statements  representing  the  non-prepositional 
object  are  found,  in  the  main,  after  the  same  kinds  of  verbs  in 
English  as  in  Dutch.  Their  subject-indicating  word  is  either  the 
subject  or  the  person-obj^^  of  the  head-sentence. 

i.    The  Elector  of  Sazonj  very  oooUj  offered  to  9ind  back  his  troops  *). 
I  always  lo^ed  (o  6#  at  church  a  good  while  before  the  rest  of  the 

coogrogation.     Vic,  Ch.  IV,  257. 
The    week    which   bad   opened  thus   for  Tretsady,  promised  to  bi 

ooe  of  lively  interest    Sia  GioaGE  Tebss.  ,  Ch.  V,  306. 
ii.     The   doctor   called  to  un  to  fetch  some  water.    Tom  Bbown,  II, 

Ch.  Ill,  286. 
She  entreated  us  to  remain,     Mas.,  §  897,  N. 
Sir    Miles    asked    us    to   dine   with   him.     Ord.   op    Rich.    Fiv., 

Ch.  XI,  71. 

After  to  beg  the  iDfinitive-statement  appears  as  the  representative 
of  the  Doo-prepositional  object  through  the  suppression  of  the 
object,  i.  e.  such  a  word  as  leave ^  permiaifm^  etc.  The  idiom 
is  very  com  moo  io  mercaotile  correspoodence. 

He  begged  to  send  his  love  to  bis  mother.     Beoth.  .Tag.,  802. 

Id  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  beg  to  $ay  that  [etc.]. 
BrsiNEss  Letter  Writer,  III. 

Note    the    nse    of  an  infinitive-statemeot  after  /  know  better  than, 

as  in: 

Some  know  better  than  to  be  gulled  by  platform  arguments.  Times. 
Thoy    know    better   than  to  dogmatize  about  the  attitude  of  foreign 
governments,     ib. 

8.  (Jontrary  to  Dutch  practice,  an  inflnitivef -statement)  is,  however. 
impossible,  or  at  least  highly  unusual: 

(i)  lifter  verbs  expressing  a  perceiving  when  the  person  or 
thing  connected  with  the  action  or  state  that  would  be  expressed 
by  the  infinitive,  is  indefinite.  Thus  for  such  a  sentence  as  Wy 
hoorden  luide  om  hulp  roepen  an  Englishman  does  not  say 
*W*  heard  call  loudly  for  assistance.  In  translating  such  sentences 
with  an  indefinite  inAnitive(-statement).  various  turns  of  expression 
may  be  chosen  according  to  circumstances,  e.g.: 

a.    an  accusative  with  infinitive  (present  participle),  which  would 
occasion  the  interpolation  of  an  indefinite  (pro)noun; 

Wo  heard  eomebodtf  (a  man)  coining)  loudly  for  assistance. 
»)    Schmidt,  §  352. 
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iS.    an  abstract  noun  or  a  gerund,  the  latter  very  rarely. 

We  heard  loud  calls  for  aesistaDce 

We  heard  firing  towards  midday.     Hbnry  Esm.  ,  Ch.  V,  45. 

b)  after  verbs  expressing  a  judging  or  a  declaring  (31,  c).  i.  e. 
after  the  equivalents  of  such  Dutch  verbs  as  gelooven,  meenen, 
zich  verbeelden,  vermoeden,  etc.,  and  verklaren,  zeggen, 
bekennen,  verzekeren,  etc.  Thus  for  Hy  meent  (verklaart) 
het  zeker  te  weten  an  Englishman  does  not  say  *He  thinks 
(says)  to  know  it  for  certain.  The  English  idiom  mostly  requires  a 
full  subordinate  statement  after  verbs  of  this  description.  Sometimes 
a  gerund-construction  is  possible.  (Ch.  XIX,  18a.)  For  the  full 
subordinate  statement  in  the  following  quotations,  the  Dutch  would 
prefer  or,  at  least,  might  use,  an  infinitive-clause: 

i.       to  believe.     In    the  second  girl  ho  recognized  —  or  believed  that  he 
recognized  —  Eve    Madeley.     6.  GiasiNG,  Eve's  Ransom,  Ch.  V. 
Tow-wouse  answered  he  believed  he  could  furnish  him.  Jos.  Andrewb, 
I,  Cn,  XVII,  43. 

to  fancy.  She  had  suited  her  discourses  to  what  she  fancied  were 
his  especial  spiritual  needs.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIV,  71. 

He  fancies  he  can  carry  all  before  him  where  women  are  conoemed. 
East  Lynne,  I,  24, 

Note.  To  fancy  in  the  imperative  mood  is  mostly  coDstmcted  with 
a  gerund(-c]ause).  This  also  applies  to  to  fancy  in  the  sense  of 
to  have  a  liking  for.     (Ch.  XIX,  18,  c.) 

to  imagine.  The  Boers  had ,  or  imagined  that  they  had^  a  list  of 
grievances  a«  lang  as  an  Irishman's.     Oc. ,  Ch.  Ill,  45. 

He  imagined  he  should  get  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  this  occasion. 
Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cii.  XV,  39. 

to  suppose.     I    suppose   /  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  my  time,     Htp., 

Cn.  XIII,  60a. 
Did    he    suppose    that   he  could  meet  any  of  those  monkish  roMcals  m 

the  street  without  being  knocked  down?     ib. ,  Ch.  XIV,  72a. 


to  think.     I  even  felt,  or  thought  I  felt ^  a  slight  degree  of 

ardour.     Marw.,  Pet.  Simple,  3^. 
When    the    boat   came  near  the  shore,  thej  thought  they  recognised 

one    of  the    convicts    that    were  in  her.     Story  or  Two  EnoubBN. 

(GUnth.  ,  Leerb.) 

ii.     to  affirm.     A    lady  being  asked  how  old  she  was ,  affirmed  she  was 

but  forty.    Aneci).     (GUnth.,  Leerb.) 
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I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scipio,  but  I  can  safely q^rm  thai  I 
never  m  my  life  eeduced  any  woman,  Btbon,  Note  to  Ch.  Harold^ 
II,  xxnL 

to  eanhii.  She  sang  a  French  song,  which  George  confueed  he 
did  not  uiukntmd.    Van.  Faik,  I,  Ch.  IV,  85. 

Note.  To  confesi  in  the  sense  of  to  pUad  guilty  (Dutch  er 
voor  nitkomen)  requires  to,  which  may  be  followed  by  a 
gemnd-claose,  (Ch.  XIX ,  42.)  Compare  Murray  ,  i.  ▼.  confeee  ^ 
6,  b. 

to  declare.  The  stable-keeper  had  declared  tfuU  he  would  never  do 
any  more  buamese  with  Dunstan  Cau,     SiL.  Mark.,  Ch.  IV,  80. 

He  declared  he  had  now  a  second  reason  to  deeire  life,  Jos.  Andrews, 
I,  Ch.  XV,  39. 

io  own.  I  own  I  wae  a  little  nettled  by  eome  of  hie  last  obeervatione* 
Emily  Lawless,  Col.  op  the  Emp.,  Ch.  IV^. 

Note.  To  own ,  like  to  confess ,  in  the  sense  of  to  plead  guUty , 
requires  /o,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  gerund-clause.  (Ch.  XIX,  42.) 
Compare  Murray,  i.  v.  own,  5,  b. 

io  protest.  He  protested  he  would  not  leave  Joseph  in  his  present 
condition.    Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XV,  39. 

io  say.  He  says  he  is  not  in  Mr.  Tulkinghom*s  office.  Bleak  House, 
Cif.  VII,  54. 

to  suggest  He  suggested  that  he  should  call  that  aftenuwn^  and  have 
a  qaiet  chat  with  my  mother.     Ann.  Bks.  ,  Attor.  ,  123. 

I  can  only  suggest ,  Mr.  Meeson,  th€U  the  will  should  be  tattooed  on 
you.     Mee8.  Will,  Ch.  IX,  95. 

Note.  To  suggest  may ,  however ,  be  followed  by  a  gerund-clause. 
<Ch.  XIX,  IB,  tt.) 

to  ¥0w.     He    voiced  that  he  had  totally  forgotten  it.     Van.  Fair,   I, 

Cii.  IV,  31. 

c\  after  v»  lbs  expressing  a  commanding,  when  the  recipient 
of  tli»-  C(»inmand  is  not  mentioned.  Thus  for  I>e  koning  beval 
niet  langer  te  dralen,  maar  het  hnis  onniddellij  k  af 
tc  breken  we  could  not  s;iy  *Thc  king  ordered  io  delay  no  longer, 
but  to  pull  down  the  house  immediately.  The  ordinary  equivalent  of 
intlnitivf  -stattinents)  of  the  above  description  is  either  a  full  clause 
or  an  a(«  usative  *- passive  infinitive,  e.g  :  The  king  ordered  thai 
there  should  be  no  delay.  The  king  ordered  the  hovse  to  be  pulled  domw 
immediately. 
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9.    0  b  8.   I.     iDstancos   of  the    Dutch   practice  are  now  and  then  met 
with  after  some  of  the  above  verbs; 

a)  as    regards   verbs    expressing   a   perceiving   archaically  after  i9 

hear,  which  may  be  followed: 

a.  by    an    infinitive,    chiefly    to   say  or   to   tell^  -{-  objective  sabord.- 
(-statcment).     (Ch.  lil,  24,  ii.) 

I    never   heard   tell   that    we  were  put  here  to  get  pleasure  ont  of 
life.     Con.  Doyle,  Ref.,  231. 

p.  by  an  infinitive ,  chiefly  to  teli,  to  talk  or  to  apeak,  -\-of'\-  (pro)noiui. 

I   asked   him   if  he   had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  house  they  called  the 

House  of  Shaws.     Kidnapped,  16. 
He  had  heard  talk  of  Marner*s  miserliness.  SiL.  Marn.  ,  Gh.  IV,  28. 
Robin   Hood  had  often  heard  tell  of  the  prowess  of  a  certain  firiar. 

Robin  Hood  (GOnth.  ,  Handb.). 

It  ifl  not  clear  whether  talk  in  the  following  quotation  is  an 
infinitive  or  a  noun : 

There  came  officers  from  Hexton.  in  whose  company  our  little 
lord  was  made  to  hear  talk  and  to  drink.  Hbvkt  Esx.  ,  I , 
Cu.  XI.  113. 

b)  as  regards  verbs  expressing  a  judging  or  declaring  after: 

to    believe,    after    the    saying    make  believe.     He  made  believe  to  box  her 
ears.     Dav.  Grieve,  I,  146. 

io  pretend.     You  drank  the  shrub,  and  now  you  pretend  to  have  broken 
the  bottle.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  44.' 

Note.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  10 
jn-etend  in  the  meaning  of  to  lay  claim  requires  an  infinitive- 
construction.     (Cii.  XIX,  43,  a,  2.) 

I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  equal  frankness  with  your  ladyship. 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LVI,  347. 

to  profess.     Pope  proftssed   to    have   learned   his    poetry    from  Diyden. 
Bain,  Engl.  Comp.,  45. 
The    statues    only   profess    to  represent  to  us  the  outer  form  of  the 
body.     Green,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Sect,  iv,  314. 

to  promise.     Martin  was  evidently  highly  pleased  at  the  invitation ,  and 
l)romis€d  to  be  up  without  fail.     ToM  Brown,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  24L 

io  purport.    So  much  was  seen  from  the  copy  of  a  report  purportmg  to 
be  extracted  from  a  newspaper.  Ord.  of  Rich.  Fsv. ,  GH.XVIyllS. 

to  swear.     I  swore  never  to  divulge  our  secret     DovoL.  Jerv,  ')• 


>)    MaizN  ,  II,  23. 
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to  ikink,  in  tbe  sense  of  to  expect^  to  hope.  I  thought  to  pasi  away 
before,  and  yet  alWe  I  am.    Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Concl. 

He  thought  to  better  his  circnmsUoces  by  marryiog  a  yoQDg  woman 
of  the  French  nation.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  II,  11. 

Of  all  men  upon  earth,  this  was  he  whom  she  most  dreaded,  and 
whom  she  had  least  thought  to  see.     Rep.,  207. 

Note.     To   think   in    the  tense  of  to  intend  is  followed  by  of  -f 

gerund-clause.    (Ch.  XIX,  38.) 
•    Where  do  you  think  of  going?    Trilby,  I,  248. 

Then,  without  doubt,  you  are  thinking  of  $eteeting  for  her  tLsnitMe 

husband  of  her  own  rank.    R.  Buchanan,  That  Winter  Niobt, 

Ch    I,  14. 

In  earlier  English  (18th  century)  a] no  to  think  without  the  prepo- 
sition of  occuri  in  the  sense  of  to  intend.    Storm  ,  757. 

I   think  to  go  to  Tunbridge   for  a  fortnight    Richardson,  Clar. 

Harl. 
I  think  Ut  come  to  Kettel-Hall.    Johnson  (Boswell's  Life). 

The    following  is  an  instance  of  to  (hink  in  its  ordinary  meaning 
of  to    believe^   to   be   of  opinion  being  followed  by  an  infinitive 

(•clause) : 

Never   before   had    she   seen    so   soft  a  light  as  the  one  she  had 
thought  to  furjnrife  in  those  hard  blue  eyes.  Ktern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XX. 

to  threaten.     Ho  threatened  to  fiog  Figs  violently ,  of  coarse.   Van.  Fair, 
I,  Ch.  V,  46. 
You  threatened  to  leave  me  yesterday.  What  will  he  do  with  it?,  107. 

to  ¥ow.     But  these  yon  had  rotced  never  to  grant,  while  yonr  daughter 
was  living.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 

Some  of  these  verbs  may  also  be  fonnd  followed  by  an  infinitive 
(-clause)  with  to  be.  Bat  such  an  infinitivet-clanse)  may  be 
considered  as  a  concealed  accosative  with  infinitive  with  the 
accusative,  a  reflexive  pronoun ,  understood.  (34,  iii.) 

1  don't  prnfese  to  be  clear  about  dates.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  llo. 

/*)     us  to  verbs  of  commanding,  archaically  after  to  bid,  (Ch.  XIX,  19.) 

He  bade  puU  alongside.     Westw.  HoI,  Ch.  XVIII,  1866. 
He  hade  light  the  peat-stack  under  me.     Berew.,  Ch.  I,  17a. 

II.  Some   verbs   of  judging  or  declaring  admit  of  being  followed  by  a 

gorundi -clause).     (Ch.  XIX,  18a,  20.) 

III.  After  verbs  expressing  a  communicating  of  our  thoughts  to  others, 

i.  e.  such  as  are  accompanied  by  a  (non-)prepoaitioDal  object 
denoting  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  is  made, 
infinitive-statements  are  quite  common.  (Ch.  Ill,  38.)  See  also 
the  quotations  mentioned  under  ii  in  7. 

She  mntinned  her  father  to  begin  a  conversation  with  Philanunon. 
Hyp.,  Ch.  XV,  73*. 

PouTSMA,  A  (irawmar  of  Ijate  Modem  Emglulh*  II.  85 
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Some  cried  after  him  to  return.     Pilgr.  Progr.  ,  1 ,  10. 
I   cried  to  the  groom  not  to  do  anything  till  I  had  asked  Brian  to 
spare  him.     For  his  Sake,  I,  Cu.  IX,  152. 

IV.  The  verbs  to  recollect  and  io  remember  always  have  the  verb  in 
the  infinitive-clause  in  the  perfect  tense;  in  the  gernDd-clanse 
either  in  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  tense. 

We    scarcely    remember   ever    to   have  seen  a  patient  so  far  gone  in 

this  distemper  as  Mr.  Thackeray.  Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  286a. 
I  remember  having  seen  him.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  325. 
I  don't  remember  ever  having  a  keener  sense  of  remorse.  Old  Chapel. 

For  instances  with  to  recollect  see  Cu.  XIX,  20. 

10.  After  io  try,  especially  when  in  the  infinitive  or  the  imperative 
mood,  the  ohjective  infinitive-statement  is  often  replaced  by  and-^- 
incomplete)  co-ordinate  sentence  or  clause.    (Ch.  X,  5,  a.) 

I  will  try  and  be  as  brief  as  possible.     III.  Mag. 

Try  and  get  out  of  the  house.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  II,  87. 

For  the  use  of  a  gerundf-clause)  after  to  try  see  Ch.  XIX,  20. 

11.  Infinitive-statements  representing  the  prepositional  object 
are  often  hard  to  tell  from  such  as  represent  the  non- prepositional 
object,  or  from  infinitive-clauses  representing  an  adverbial  adjunct 
Thus  the  infinitive-statement  in  They  strove  to  burst  the  door  (Clive, 
5135)  should  be  regarded  as  representative  of  a  prepositional  object, 
because  io  strive  requires  such  an  object  v^ith  for^  as  in  to 
strive  for  the  truth  (Webst.).  But  the  above  sentence  differs  little 
from  2'hey  tried  to  burst  the  door,  in  which  the  infinitive-clause 
represents  a  non-prepositional  object,  nor  yet  from  They  struggled 
in  order  to  burst  the  door,  in  which  it  stands  for  an  adverbial 
adjunct. 

Similarly  He  teas  satisfied  to  have  found  the  vulnerable  point 
(Heir  of  Redo.,  I,  Ch.  V,  70)  w^ill  bear  two  interpretations,  viz.: 
He  loas  satisfied  at  having  found  the  vulnerable  point,  and  He  was 
satisfied  because  he  had  found  the  vulnerable  point.  If  we  consider 
this  quotation  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  sentence ,  the  infinitive- 
clause  contained  in  it  may  be  set  down  as  the  representative  of 
a  prepositional  object,  if  as  the  equivalent  of  the  second,  the  infinitive- 
clause  stands  for  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

Of  an  uncertain  grammatical  function  is  also  the  infinitive- 
clause  in: 

He    himself  takes    pains    to    destroy   its    evideutial    valae.     HirxL.^ 
Lect.  and  Ess.,  846. 
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I  can't  ironble  to  Md  it  for  jon.    Ships,  I,  Ch.  X,  48. 

Be  grieved  to  «m  his  comrade  left  to  face  calamity  alone.     Ord.  op 

Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  VII,  42. 
The  ghost  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  in  this  mood.  Chhistm. 

Car.,  Ill,  72. 

12.     Of  especial  interest  is  the  infinitiTe(-claQse)  in  the  Amotion  of  the 
prepositional  object  after  to  come,  as  in: 

How  did  yon  come  to  be  taking  my  pheasant*s  nest    Old  Chap. 
Pray,    Mr.    Pnff,    how   came   Sir   Christopher  Hatton  never  to  ask 

that  question  before?    CimCy  II,  1. 
How    came  you   to   care   that   we    should  know  beforehand?    We 

Two,  I,  40. 
Whenever   I    fall    into   trouble   or  fall  in  love,  I  shall  always  tell 

yon    if  yoa*ll   let   me  —  even   when    I   come   to  fall  in  love  in 

earnest.     Cop.,  Ch.  XIX,  138a. 
All    I    ever   got  was  advice  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

wealth ,  when  it  arrived ,  and  entreaties  that  I  would  not  neglect 

those  with  claims  upon  me  when  I  cohm  to  be  a  rich  man.     Jia. 

K.  Jerome,  Sketches. 

To   come   as  used  in  the  above  quotations,  approximates  somewhat 
to   a  copula.  (Ch.  I,  12,  vi.) 

This  also  applies  more  or  less  to  to  fall,  to  get  and  to  grow,  when 
followed  by  an  infioitve.     (Ch.  I,  10  and  II.) 

William  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms  with  his  mother.     Burnit  *). 

The    memor}'    of   his    faults    had    already  f<dUn  to  be  one  of  those 

old  aches.     Stevenson  '). 
When  1  got  to  be  a  man  and  lost  my  illusions  [etc.].   Olow-Worm 

Tales,  I,  G.  115. 
He    tjrtw    to   believe   that   his    denial   had   borne  its  intended  fimit 

Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VI,  81. 

In    the    biblical    phrase    it  came  to  /kim,  the  verb  to  come  indicatet 
little  more  than  an  adverbial  relation  of  attendant  circumstances. 

Thus    it   came   to  past   that    this    movement  of  pity  towards  Sally 

Gates  hei^htcDod  the  repulsion  between  him  and  his  neighbours. 

SiL.  Maks.  ,  Ch.  II,  15. 
So    it   came   to  pass   that    Dick    was   made   free   of  the  New  and 

Honourable   Fraternity  of  War-correspondents     Thr  Light  that 

Failed,  Ch.  II,  22. 


•)     Mi'KKAY.  i.  V. /a//,  40,  d, 

85' 
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13.    Inflnitive-statements    representing  an   apposition   are  of 
two  kinds: 

a)    such  as  answer  to  appositions  of  the  flret  kind.  (Ch.  IV,  8.) 

There    was,    then,    some    end  in  existence,  something  to  live  for! 

to  kiss  a  woman's  hand  and  die.  Ord.  of  Rich.  Fkt.  ,  Ch.  XIV,  92. 
But  one  course  was  open  to  me  —  to  cut  his  acquaintance.    Snobs, 

Ch.  I,  14. 
I    am   conscious    that  a  duty  devolves  upon  me,  to  omit  no  detail. 

Mem.  of  Sherl.  Holm.,  11,  E,  243. 

h)    such  as  answer  to  appositions  of  the  third  kind. 

Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be  much  a£9icted  with  the 
scrofula  or  king's  evil.     Bosw. ,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Personally  I  think  that  the  only  art  worth  cultivating  is  the  art 
to  be  interesting.     Sarah  Grand,  Our  man.  nat.,  Pref.,  8. 

If  Mr.  Brough  would  do  me  the  honour  to  come  m  and  take  a 
whack  [etc.].     Sam.  Titm.  ,  Ch.  11,  15. 

He  never  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  me.  Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XXII. 


INFINITIVE-CIAUSES  ANSWERING  TO  SUB- 
ORDINATE QUESTIONS. 

14.  Iniinitive-clauses  answering  to  subordinate  questions 
are  introduced  by  interrogative  pronouns,  interrogative  adverts  or 
by  the  conjunction  whether;  i.  e.  by  the  same  words  as  open  ftill 
subordinate  questions,  except  if.  They  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  English  than  in  Dutch,  but  for  the  rest  require  little 
comment.    Infinitive-questions  represent: 

a)    t  h  e  s  u  b  j  e  c  t.     llow  to  do  it  was  the  question.     Mas.,  §  387. 

h)    the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate.    The  great  difificulty 
was  hoWf  (when^  where)  to  cross  the  river. 

c)  the  non-prepositional  object.    I   didn't  Vnom  wkkker  to 

laugh  or  cry.     Kidnapped,  26. 
The    little    doctor    scuredy    knew    whether    to  rejoice  or  be  mny  at 

the  tidings.     Dolf  Heyl.,  149. 
The  committee  knew  not  what  course  to  take.     Mac. 
The  dog  began  to  be  puzzled,  not  knowing  where  to  go  next.  Soon* 

d)  the  prepositional   object.    I  was  in  two  minds  uMkr 

to  run  away  or  stop.     Kidnapped,  20. 
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I   was  in  several  minds  how  to  dret$  myself  on  the  important  day. 
Cop.,  Ch.  XLI,  294a. 

e)    an  attributive  adnomina]  adjunct  consisting 

ofa  preposition  +  (pro)noun.     Every   one  has  his  own  ideas 

about  how  to  spend  an  evening  with  combined  profit  and  pleasure. 

Fall.  Idol,  Co.  XV,  205. 

I  have  been  a  good  deal  worried  to-day  about  the  question  of  what 

luggage   to  take  with  me.    Jer.  K.  Jesomb,  Diary  Pilobim.  ,  14. 

ril  tell  you  a  very  good  idea  of  how  to  pans  the  time.     ib. ,  17. 

15.  0  b  s.  I.  Carious  is  the  use  of  infinitive-questions  opening  with 
how  after  to  know  (=  to  have  acquired  em  art  or  trick)  to  learn 
{=:  to  acqvire  an  art  or  trick)  and  to  teach  (=  to  comm  a  man  to 
acquire  an  art  or  tricky  where  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  think 
of  a  desire  of  enlightenment. 

i.  It  was  not  her  fault,  if  she  did  not  know  how  to  read,  Esth. 
Wat.,  Ch.  Ill,  20. 

Amelia  hanging  down  her  head,  blushed,  as  only  ladies  of  seventeen 
know  how  to  blush.    Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  29. 

Cabmeo   and    omnibus-drivers    are    not   allowed   to    take  the   box, 
before  they  have  shown  that  thoy  know  how  to  drive.     Times. 
ii.      This    wus   how    she    bad  never  learned  how  to  read,     Esth.  Wat., 
Cii.  HI,  22. 

Sir    Thomas    swearing    every  oath  in  and  out  of  the  Bible  at  him 
for   his  clumsiness  and  for  not  having  learnt  how  to  shoot  better. 
Emily  Lawless,  Corx)NEL  of  the  Empire,   Ch,  VII. 
iii.     Dr.    Swishein    should    have   taught  us   how  to  write.     Glow- Worm 
Tales.  II,  M.  206. 

A  yoiiiig  niun  was  sent  to  Socrates  to  learn  oratory.  On  being 
introduced  to  the  philosopher,  he  talked  so  incessantly  that 
Socrates  asked  for  double  fees.  *'Why  charge  me  double?**  said 
the  young  fellow.  —  ■because/*  said  Socrates,  "1  must  teach 
you  two  sciences;  the  one  how  to  hold  your  tongue ^  and  the  other 
how   to  npenk*'  How  to  BE  HAPPY  THoroH  MARRIED,  Ch. XXII,  210. 

Also  an  ordinary  infinitivp( -clause)  without  how  is,  however,  found 
after  these  verbs  when  used  in  the  above  sense. 


He  well  knows  to  $tiU  the  winds  when  thev  roar.     CoMUS,  1.  87. 
He    bad    very    early    learned    to    read   and    write,     Jos.    Andk.,  I, 

Ch.  in,  5. 
The  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  the  party  have  never  Isamsd 

to  ftriw.     Times. 
iii.    They  have  never  taught  y on  to  read  or  write ,^  NiORT  AND  MoEN.,  291. 
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He  taught  them   to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles.    Rip  van  Winkle. 

In   Buch   a   sentence   as   the  following  how  would,  of  course,  be 
out  of  place: 

They  had  learnt  to  swim  like  fishes.     Tom  Browv,  I,  Ch.  IX,  189. 

After  to  learn  and  to  teach  we  also  meet  with  a  genind(-clanse), 
apparently  implying  a  mere  receiving  or  giving  of 
instruction. 

i.     Robinson  has  been  learning  boxing  lately.     Glow- Worm  Talks,  II, 

T,  141. 
ii.   She  set  up  a  school  of  children ,  and  taught  singing  to  some  of  them. 

Henry  Esm.,  Ill,  Cu.  VII,  381. 
He    taught   the    boy    boxing  ^    and    shooting  ^    and    the  arts  of  feooe. 

Ord.  of  Riv.  Fev.,  Ch.  I,  5. 

An  infinitive(-clause)  without  how  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  either 
an  infinitive-question  or  a  gcrund(-clause)  after  to  learn  and  to 
teach  ^  when   any  idea  of  receiving  instruction  is  excluded. 

i.     Poor    Campion    had   learned  to  hate  its  flaccid  smile  with  a  deadly 

hatred.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  XIV,  179. 
Many    loDg    and    weary    years,  of  long  and  weary  stmggleSi  were 

passed   before   men   learned  to  suspect  the  vanity  of  their  efforts. 

Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  Iktr.  ,  20. 
ii.   They  could  not  teach  him  to  game,  swear  or  drink,   Jos.  Andrews, 

I,  Cir.  IV,  7. 

XL  Prepositions,  which  in  Dutch  are  regularly  suppressed  both  before 
full  subordinate  questions  and  infinitive-questioDB,  are  often  found 
before  them  in  English.     Compare  the  quotations  in  14,  dande. 


INFINITIVE-CLAUSES  ANSWERING  TO  ATTRIB. 
ADNOM.  ADJUNCTS  OR  CLAUSES. 

16.    Infinitive-clauses   answering   to  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts 
or  clauses  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

a)    those   representing  an   attrib.  adnom.  adjunct  consisting  of  a 
(pro)noun  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

I  had  perhaps  less  reason  to  be  surprised  than  either  of  my  com- 
paDions.  Bleak  HorsE,  Ch.  VI,  88.  [Compare:  PlI  give  him 
reasons  for  it  (Shakes?.^);  The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the 
balance  in  a  wheel- watch  is  by  motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Halk]  ^). 


*)     Webst.  ,  i.  V.  reofon. 
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His  misdeeds  bad  been  half  sanctified  by  his  deahre  to  devoU  himself 
and  all  he  possessed  to  the  fnrtheraDce  of  the  divine  scheme. 
Mid.,  Cu.  LIII,  389.  [Compare:  Ad  eager  detire  o/lf^  aoythiog 
(WiBST. ,  i.  T.  ihirBt) ;  Miss  BrontS  related  to  my  hnsbaod  a  corioDS 
iostaoce  illnstratiTe  of  this  eager  detire  for  riches  (Life  op 
CuAML.  Bbonte,  9);  His  predomioaDt  passion  was  (iettnf  o/ money. 

JOUNSON,    RaSSELAS]  '). 

b)  those  representing  an  attrib.  adnom.  clause  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun.  These  clauses  are  more  frequent  in  English  than 
in  Dutch;  see  the  second  group  of  the  following  quotations: 

i.       If  a  dear  girl  has  no  dear  mamma  to  seUU  matters  with  the  young 

man,  she  must  do  it  for  herself.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
There    really   was   nothing  to  tatf  against  the  plan.     Etbbn.  Wom., 

Ch.  XIII. 
Scrooge    was    not    a    man,    to    b€    frightened   by  echoes.     Cbbistii. 

Cak.  ,  I. 
There  is  nothing  to  keep  Ds  here  any  longer.  Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  XV, 

206. 
ii.      DoD^t    b(*  tbe  one  to  stir  up  the  past  against  the  boy.     Obv.  Col., 

Cii.  IV,  64. 
Georgo    wus    the    first    to   rtcottr   himself.     Nevkb    too    Late,    1, 

Cn.  Ill,  50. 
His    bebuviour    had    been    of  a  nature  to  amply  justify  his  uncle*8 

conduct.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XX,  205. 

Note  the  idiom  in: 

A  handful  or  so  of  volumes  may  remain  as  a  living  force  in 
litvraturo  for  many  years  to  come.     Acad,  and  Lit. 

The  yt'ur  before  a  rich  man  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  she 
would  have  nothing  to  eat/  to  him.  Mees.  Will,  Cb.  Ill,  28. 
(=z  vvilde  nicts  van  hem  we  ten.) 

c\    those   representing  an   attrib.  adnom.  clause  introduced  by  a 
conjunctive  adverb  or  an  equivalent  word-group. 

i.       I    biive  a  poor  bill  of  fare  ithereon  to  ejrcerci$e  my  culinary  powers 
this  morning.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  84^. 
Sbe    brought    him  a  little  thick  Dutch  Hible  with  brass  clasps,  as 
li  hword  wherewith  to  j/ight  the  powers  of  darkness.     DoLF  Hbtl.  , 

120. 


I)    MrKKAT,  i.  ▼.  deeire. 
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I   have   not   broaght   yoa   here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking  for 

assistance,    whereby   to    educate   jonng    and  deserving  mnsiciant. 

Lit.  World. 
ii.     These  people  have  a  very  narrow  margin  on  which  to  $ub$i$i,  Tnua. 
Thev    had    chosen    a   charming  retreat  in  which  to  fulfil  thai  lofty 

mission.    Hyp.,  Cu.  XII,  586. 
Do   you    fancy    that  burdening  the  world  with  noisy  likeneues  of 

your  precious  self  is  a  thing  of  ichich  to  beproud^  ib.,  Ch.  XIH, 

64a. 

17.  Obs.  I.  In  the  infinitive-clauses  of  the  last  kind  the  relative 
pronoun  is  often  left  out ,  in  which  case  the  preposition  is  shifted 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

There  remained  a  sum  of  £  600  for  the  girls  to  live  on.  Mus.  Will, 

Cu.  m,  26. 
Our  militia  was  not  in  any  case  a  body  to  6^  particular! j  proiiil  o/. 

Short  Hist.,  Co.  X,  119. 
It   was    an  odd  sort  of  thing  for  a  man  to  be  travellmg  wriik,    Jst. 

K.  Jerome,  Sketches. 

Note  the  idiom  in: 

The  lawyer  would  have  no  bowels  of  compassion  to  speak  of. 
Grant  Allen,  The  Tents  of  Sqem,  Cn.  XVIL  (=:de  moeite 
waard  om  van  te  spreken,  noemenswaard.) 

Sometimes  both  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  preposition  seem  to 
be  suppressed;  the  infinitive-clause  then  assumes  the  character 
of  an  apposition.  Thus  To  beg  the  question  is  not  the  wa^  io 
settle  a  I  Mac,  South.  Coll.,  996)  seems  to  stand  for  To  beg 
the  rpiestion  is  not  the  \ray  in  which  to  seWe  it  (in  which  HehoM 
be  settled), 

A  similar  interpretation  may  be  put  upon: 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  put  to  herself  disquieting  questioDS. 
Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIV. 

These  infinitive-clauses  may  also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  an 
adjective  or  verb  understood.     See  Obs.  in. 

II.  In  most  attrib.  adnom.  clauses  there  is  a  more  or  less  prominent 
idea  of  purpose.  The  idea  of  purpose  sometimes  comes  so  much 
to  tbe  fore  that  the  clause  may  also  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sent itive  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  purpose  (23).  This  may  be 
the  case: 

a.      with    such    as    belong    to    nouns  that  are  constmcted  with  oertsin 

fixed  prepositions  before  ordinary  nouns; 
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Aboat  this  time  tiie  HnngariaDS  had  been  making  a  desperate 
atUmpt  to  throw  off  the  domination  of  Austria.  Sn.  Hist.,  Ch.  X, 
113.  [Compare:  They  had  all  made  some  sort  of  attempt  at 
eTening-dress.    Etkbn.  Won.,  Ch.  XL] 

His  BtruggUt   to   iuhnit   hinuelf  to  the  divine  will  after  a  disaster 
are   described    with  an  amiable  garmlttj.    Hist.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII, 
10.    [Compare:  The  American  struggle  for  independence.] 

p.    With   sach   as   belong   to  pronouns  or  to  nouns  that  are  not  con* 
stmcted  with  any  fixed  prepositions. 

She  gave  him  this  letter  to  post.     Mas. 

He  wanted  somebody  to  look  after  him.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  VI,  42. 

1  have  a  desk  to  put  my  books  on.     GQntu.,  Lrbeb. 

Of  some  interest  in  this  connection  are  certain  infinitiTeclausea 
belonging  to  a  noun  that  is  the  object  of  to  kave^  as  in: 

The    Lord   Mayor   of  London   hat  a  host  of  duties  to  disdkarge. 

Esc,  Knol.,  Cn.  V.  64. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  squire  has  a  heart  lo  appeal  to. 

Hob.  Rl8M.,  II,  80. 

These  clauses  are  oft«n  confounded  with  those  in  which  to  have 
is  used  as  a  synonym  of  must  (Cii.  I,  32),  as  in: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  two  letters  from  you.  Pbnd.,  II,  Cii.  XX,  220. 

The  difference  of  meaning  is  clearly  brought  out  by  comparing 
such  pairs  of  sentences  as : 

/  hat^  much  mone^  to  upend  and  /  hare  to  spend  much  monejf.  I  hace 
a  tale  to  tell  and  /  have  to  tell  a  tale. 

Sometimes  the  difference  is  only  one  of  theory.  Thus  /  have  no 
end  of  calh  to  make  expresses  the  same  as  /  hare  to  make  no 
em  I  of  calls, 

Thirt  is  also  the  place  to  call  attention  to  certain  sentences  with  an 
iidverbial  adjunct,  that  are  constructed  on  the  analogy  of  sen- 
tences like  /  hare  much  to  do. 

I    didn't    ^et   home   till  near  one ,  and  some  of  us  had  further  to 

Ko.    Sweet,  Hailw.  Kxcurs. 
Mr.  Juken   had   not  long  to   wait     Sia   F.  C    Hurvasd.  Three 

Swindles  (Pall  Mall  (vaz.). 

in.  Many  infinitivo-clanses,  especially  such  as  belong  to  group  b  (16)  t 
may  also  be  regarded  as  representing  a  prepositional  object 
beloDgiofi:  to  an  adjective  or  a  Terb  understood.  Thus  /  have  not 
the  courage  to  do  it  myself  (Etbbn.  Wom.,  Ch.  XI)  seems  to  be 
elliptical  for  /  haioe  not  the  courage  n0O&$sary  to  th  it  mywoH. 
Similarly  i/eftderson  was  thus  in  a  position  to  hunt  excscttif  who 
Itlauetl  crtxjuet  on  SundaifS  and  who  did  not  (Etebn.  WoM.  Cu.  XIII) 
may  he  considered  as  short  for  Henderson  was  thus  m  a  poeitiom 
enabling  him  to  know  [etc.]. 
.\  similar  ellipsis  may  be  assnmed  in : 
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My  wife  had  scarce  patience  to  hear  me  to  the  end.    Vic,  Gh.,  XV. 

(ellipsis:  sufficient,) 
Scrooge  was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  bj  echoes.  Christm.  Gar.,  I. 

(ellipsis :  liable,) 
I  fear  there  is  no  legal  evidence  to  d^mhim.  Vic,  Oh. XXI,  463. 

(ellipsis:    authorizing  us.) 
This    was    not    a    moment  to  give  way  to  nervous  foncies.     Etbrk. 

WoM. ,  Ch.  XIV.  (ellipsis :  suitable,) 
I   have  no  time  to  listen  to  such  sentimental  maundering.     For  his 

Sake,  I,  Ch.  IX,  142.  (ellipsis:  available,) 
The    epithet    spherical    is    simply   a   Greek   locution  to  indicate  the 

perfect   equality   and    absolute    unity    of  God,    and    of  which  a 

sphere  may  be  the  image.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  61.  (ellipsis:  U9ed), 

Sometimes  the  adjective  occurs  attributively  before  the  noun  modified. 

It    was    an    opportune    moment  to  ask  him  to  fulfil  the  obligations. 

Times. 
Grim  worth  was  a  good  place  to  set  up  shopkeeping  in.  Broth.  Jac,  365. 


INFINITIVE-CLAUSES  ANSWERING  TO  ADVERBIAL 

ADJUNCTS  AND  CLAUSES. 

18.  These  clauses  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  those 
representing  the  prepositional  object  (II).  By  far  the  majority  of 
them  are  indicative  of  a  relation  of  purpose;  in  some  this  relation 
is  mixed  with  other  relations. 

The  absence  of  conjunctives  to  indicate  the  precise  nature  of  the 
adverbial  relation  leaves  room  for  some  diversity  in  classification. 

19.  Inftnitive-clauses  of  time  mostly  answer  to  full  clauses 
opening  with  the  conjunctive  %iyitiL    See  also  Ch.  I,  12,  vi. 

I    doubt   whether  one  of  those  will  live  to  be  free.    Bleak  House, 

C».  V,  35, 
I  hope    you    will   live   to  see  many  young  men  of  four  thooBand  a 

year  come  into  the  neighbourhood.     Pkide  and  Prei. ,  Cr.  I,  9. 
He  rose  to  be  an  inspector  of  the  force.     Dail.  Chbon. 
I  hope  I  shall  live  to  join  their  hands.     Mid.  ,  Ch.,  LII,  884. 
1  waited  to  be  told.     Bleak  House  ,  Ch.  XIII,  109. 

Such  as  answer  to  clauses  introduced  by  when  {aB\  sometimes  imply 
a  further  relation  of  cause;  indeed,  they  sometimes  bear  replacing 
by  adverbial  gerund  clauses  opening  with  either  at  or  on* 
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Scrooge  hang  hit  head  to  hear  his  own  words  quoted  by  the  Spirit. 

Christm.,  Cai.,  Ill,  61. 
She   could   hardly   believe  her  senses  to  see  the  austere  gentleman, 

dead   silent,   dropping  tear  upon  tear  before  her  eyes.    Oed.  op 

Rich.    Fit.,  Ch.  I,  4. 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  hear  her  talk  in  this  lofly  strain.  Vic,  Ch.  III. 

There  are  also  iufinitiye-clauses  which  approximate  to  full  clauses 
opening  with  while, 

Tressady    had    hard    work   to   keep   the   sister   qniet     Sir  Oborgi 
Tress.,  Ch.  IV,  29a. 


20.  Infinitive-clauses  of  cause  mostly  stand  with  verbs  and 
(participial)  adjectives  expressing  a  certain  state  of  mind.  These 
verbs  and  adjectives  are  generally  connected  with  the  preposition 
at  J  and,  accordingly,  the  clause  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be 
regarded  as  representative  ofa  prepositional  object  Compare  Ch.  XIX, 
23  and  26.  In  most  of  them  the  relation  of  cause  is  more  or  less 
markedly  mixed  with  that  of  time. 

I  rejoice  to  see  you.     Blrak  House,  Ch.  VI,  39. 

If  I  blash  I  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.  Henry  VIII,  III,  2. 

I    have    only   come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  to  $ee  you  treated 

as  you  were  by  my  uncle.     Mees.  Will  ,  Co.  IV,  36. 
I    was  80   vexed  to  see  him  stand  ap  with  her.     Pride  and  Prej., 

Ch.  Ill,  16. 
Sir  AntboDy  will  stare  to  see  the  captain  here.     Riv. ,  I,  1. 

21.  Of  rather  frequent  occurrence  are  those  inflnitive-clauses 
whirh    state   the   ground   of  the  statement  made  in  the  previous 

head  sentence. 

I    must    have    been    bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth ,  I  am 

sure,  to  have  over  come  across  Pecksniff.  Chuz. ,  Cb.  VI,  47a. 
He  is  a  foolish  man  to  throw  away  such  a  chance.  Mas.,  {  372. 
You  ongbt  to  consider  yourself  singularly  fortunate  to  ham  such  a 

chance  offered  you.     Life  Int.,  II,  Ch.  VI,  103. 
Fool!   to  have  looked  for  common  sense  on  such  an  earth  as  this. 

Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  87a. 
YoaVe  in  luck  to  come  to  day.     Ton  Brown,  I,  Cb.  V,  91. 
You  are  an  angel  to  care  for  me.     For  his  8arr,  I,  Cb.  XI,  182. 
How  rich  you  most  be  to  tMor  such  splendid  things.     Sam.  Titm., 

Cn.  IV,  45. 
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Note.  In  most  of  the  abo7e  infinitive-claases  there  is  aUo 
idea  of  restriction  (27).  Thus  /  must  have  been  bam  with  a  tUver 
spoon  f  to  have  ever  come  across  Ptcksnijf  Dot  only  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  . . .  because  I  have  come  across  Pechtniff^  but  in 
so  far  as  I  have  come  across  Pecksniff, 

22.  Those  expressing  a   relation    of  consequence   seem  to 
occur  only  after  questions. 

What  have  we  done,  ^od^j^t?^ like  this?  Fall.  Idol ,  Ch.  VII,  106. 
I    can't    conceive    what    the   wenches  see  in  him  to  be  ao  foolishly 

fond  as  they  are.     Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cn.  VII,  14. 
What   crime,    madam,    have    I    committed,    to    be    treaitd    thus? 

Riv..  I,  2. 

23.  Of  great  frequency  are  infinitive-clauses  of  purpose. 

He  toils  to  earn  a  living.     Mas. 

The    better  to   set   this    fear    at    rest,    I    changed  the  form  of  my 

inquiries.     Kidn.  ,   16. 
When   we   reflect    on   the  various  schemes  this  gentleman  has  laid 

to  seduce  innocence,  perhaps  some  one  more  artful  than  the  rest 

has  been  found  to  deceive  him.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI,  472. 
7o  know   intense  joy    without   a   strong   bodily  frame,   one  mnst 

have  an  enthusiastic  soul.     Mid.,  Cn.  XXIX,  205. 

Note  the  idiom  in:  She  gave  it  fo  ^0  un(f«r«toocf  that  Lady  Mildred's 
afl^ections  were  engaged.  My  friend  Jim,  Ch.  XVI,  107.  (=liet 
doorschemeren.j 

24-     0  b  s.    I.     The  relation  of  purpose  is  sometimes  obscnred  or  mixed 

with  other  relations: 

a.    with  that  of  condition ; 

I  would  have  given  any  money,  to  have  been  allowed  to  wrap 
myself  up  over-night  and  sleep  in  my  hat  and  boots.  Cop., 
Ch.  Ill,  14a. 


with  that  of  concession: 

He  would  not  have  let  Sybil  take  it,  to  save  his  life.    Fall.  Idol, 
Cii.  XII,  157. 

7.    with  that  of  attendant  circumstances: 

In    an    hour    the    forces   of  Surajah  Dowhih  wore  dispersed,  nofer 

I0  renssemhl^.     Clive,  5I9aj> 
After  getting  some  work  in  London,  he  has  returned  to Birmiiiglkam, 

to  find  his  lady-love  flown.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXII,  288. 
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Onee  when  he  wm  se?eii  years  old ,  the  little  fellow  woke  ap  at 
nighty  to  $i$  9L  lady  bending  over  him.  Obd.  op  Rich.  Fev., 
Ch.  I,  4. 

In  the  following  quotation  the  relation  of  purpose  is  protected  by 
the  adverb  onlif: 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  escaped  the 
shot  and  the  sword  onlif  to  periih  by  famine.     Mac. 

Note.  Also  the  word-group  consistiog  of  to  he  -^  noun .  which 
Hometimes  replaces  a  predicative  adjunct  after  verbs  of  chooning 
and  appointing,  is  a  kind  of  infinitive-clause  of  purpose. 
(Cii.  VI,  22) 

He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant.    Graph. 

II.  After  certain  verbs,  especially  to  come^  to  go,  to  tend^  to  9tay 
(stop)  and  to  write  ^  we  sometimes  find  an  infinitive-claase  of 
purpose  replaced  by  an  (incomplete)  co<K)rdinate  sentence  or  clause. 
(Cu.  IX,  5,  *.) 

Ton  will  came  and  see  us  sometimes ,  won*t  yon.     Mvriat. 

She    had    better    let    me   go   cmd  seek    my  fortune.     LiPB  Int.,  I, 

Ch.  VI,  97. 
I  should  like  to  send  and  get  my  sketches.  The  Ligbt  that  Failed, 

Ch.  hi,  40. 
Staf/  ami  help  your  sister.     Mid.,  Ch.  XL,  297. 
So  met  i  Dies     he     would   stop  and  talk   with    the  children.     Little 

Lord,  176. 
I  must  write  and  tell  him.     Ltpe  Int.,  II,  Cb.  I,  14. 

For  the  use  of  a  verbal  in  ^ing  after  to  go  see  Ch.  XIX,  68 ,  i. 

jii.  The  phrase  to  be  going  often  represents  the  action  or  state  eipressed 
by  the  following  infinitive-clause  as  intended ,  with  the  idea  of 
fjoitig  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  idea  of  purpose  in  the 
following  intinitive-clause  obscured. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  aniious  about  him.     Van.  Fair,  I, 

Cu.  VI,  53. 
He    was   not  going   to   be  beholden  to  his  wife's  sisters.     Mill  on 

THE  Floss,  Cu.  VIII,  65. 
If  i/ou  were  going  to  be  charitable,  you  could  have  looked  out  some 

really  poor  person.     Ascott  K.  Hope,  Old  Pot. 

A  further  sense-development  of  to  be  going  is  that  of  representing 
the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  following  infinitive-clauie  as 
immediately  impending,  with  further  obscuration  of  both  the  idea 
of  going   and  the  relation  of  purpose.     In  this  sense  to  bo  fomg 
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even    admits    of  being   connected    with    a    sabject  indicating 
inanimate  thing ,  as  in :   The  concert  is  going  to  begin.    It  h  gomg 
to  rain, 

I    don*t    believe   he   remembers  more  than  once  in  a  year  that  kii% 
going  to  be  rich  some  day.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVUL 

IT.  Infinitive-clauses  of  purpose  are  sometimes  preceded  by  ad?erbial 
word-groups  to  render  the  idea  of  purpose  more  explicit.  See 
also  28 ,  a  J  N. 

a.     in  order,     I    winked    upon    my  daughters,  in  order  to  prevent  their 

compliance.     Vic. 

^.     on  purpose,     I    made   a    voyHge  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take 
the  measure  of  a  pyramid.     Spect.  ,  I. 
I  went  out  myself,  on  purpose  to  know  the  truth  of  it.     Pride  and 
Prej.,  Cn.  LIIl,  324. 

In  Older  English  for  was  often  used  forjthe  same  purpose. 

And  Rpecially,  from  every  shires  ende  |  Of  Engelond,  to  Caunterbnry 
they   wende   |   The    holy    blisful    martir  for  to  seke,    Caht.,  A 
1.  15-17. 

Vertue  gives  her  selfe  light,  through  darkenesae  for  to  wade,  Faert, 

QUEKJJE.   1,1,    XII. 

Are   ye    come    out   as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  stavei  for 
to  take  me.     Matth.,  XXVI,  55. 

This  for   is   also   met  with  when  any  idea  of  purpose  is  absent. 
Stof.  Stud.,  A,  VII,  48  If. 

And  if  yow  liketh  alle,  by  oon  assent,  |  Now  for  to  stonden  at  my 

jugement.     Cant.,  A,  779. 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon.    Wmx.  Tale  ,1,1. 
It   is   now    lawiiil  for   to  put  them   (the   silver  pieces)  into  the 

treasury.     Matth.,  XXVII,  6. 

Some  dialects  have  preserved  this  for  to  this  day. 

He    got   me  them    papers    as   I    wanted  fur  to  curry  me  throng 

Cop.,  Cn.  XLI,  291rt. 
Em*ly ,  my  dear ,  I  am  come  fur  to  bring  forgiveness,  ib.,  Cu.  XLI» 

291//. 

V.  The  head-sentence  of  infinitive- clauses  of  purpose  is  sometimes 
understood.  Thus  in  To  be  sincere  ^  you  have  not  done  yowrhest^ 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  /  must  tell  you,  or  a  sentence  of  like  import. 
This  suppression  is  especially  found  with  certain  proTerbial 
sayings. 

To  cut  a  long  tale  short ,  I  was  half  mad  with  the  continual  chop- 
pings  and  changings.  Sam.  Titm. ,  Cn.  IX,  97.  (=  o  m  kort 
t  e  gaa  n.) 

To  make  a  long  story  short ,  the  company  broke  up,  and  ratonwd 
to  the  more  important  concern  of  the  election.  8kitch-B00K, 
Rip  van  Winkle,  26a.  (=om  kort  te  gaan.) 
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To  make  ihort  of  a  Umg  story  ^  I  am  afraid  I  have  wanted  an  object. 

Blbak  H0U8B,  Gh.  LI,  425.  (=  om  kort  te  gaan.) 
To  do  Sybil  juitice^  the  real  bitierDess  for  her  lay  in  the  fact  that 

it  was  her  lover  who  had  done  all  this.  Fall.  Idol  ,  Ch.  VII,  102. 
To    b€   sincere,    I  had  strong  suspicions  that  some  absurd  proposal 

was  preparing.     Vio. 
Good    Mr.    Tamer    was,  not  to  mince  matters ^  an  ass.     My  friend 

Jim,  On.  I,  12.  (=:  om  er  geen  doekjes  om  te  winden.) 
To   give   an   instance:   Spinoza  was  a  very  religions  man,  although 

bis  doctrine  amounted  to  atheism.     Lewes,  Hist.  Pbilos.,  63. 
Their  expositions  of  the  real  meaning  of  that  which  is  written  in 

the    Epistles    (to   leave   aside   all  questions    concerning    the    Old 

Testament)    are    nothing   more    than    deductions    which,   at  any 

rate,    profess    to    be   the   result    of  strictly    scientific    thinking. 

Huxl. ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  96a.  (=:nog    daargelaten.) 
He  is ,  not  to  put  too  fims  an  edge  upon  it,  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel. 

Murray ,  i.  v.  edge ,  2,  a.  (=ronduitgesegd.) 
The    feelings    of   Liberals  were,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it^ 

very  mixed  indeed.     Daily  Coron.  (=:ronduit    gezegd.) 
He  was,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  hard  up.  Bleak  HorsE, 

Ch.  XI,  87. 
Master  Tom  looked  upon  this  habiliment  with  considerable  respect, 

not  to  sat/  fear,     ToM  Brown,  I,  Ch.  II,  23. 
History    records    no    parallel    to    the   free  grant,  not  to  tnention  the 

further  assistance  by   way  of  loan.     TiMES. 
7'"   tell  ifou   the   truth ,   ho  had  some  forty  stout  countrymen  of  his 

with    bim,    who    might    have    been    troublesome    to  a  perplexed 

prefect ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  always  as  well  to  keep  on  good 

terms  with  these  Goths.     Hyp.,  Ch.  II,  lb. 
Tn    tell    the  truth  ,  though ,  about  the  pin ,  although  I  mentioned  it 

almo^ft  the    last   thing   in    the  previous  chapter,   I  assure  you  it 

was    by    no   means  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts.     Sam.  Titm., 

Ch.  V*  47. 
Hut    to   mif/   truth  J   I   think   that  not  one  of  the  enormous  mass  of 

ubjoctlons    and  obstacles  which  have  been  raised,  is  of  any  very 

great  value.     Hi'XL.,  Darw.,  Cn.  XI,  469. 

7V)  spetik  truth,  if  I  thought  I  had  a  chance  to  better  myself  where 
I  was  going,  I  would  go  with  a  good  will.     Kidn.  ,  10. 

Truth  tn  tell,  good  looks  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  Naples. 
KNKiHT  Krrant,  Ch.  1,  8. 

VI.  Some  intinitive-clauses  of  purpose  have  hardened  into  adverbial 
adjuncts.  Thus  to  wit=znameiy;  to  conclude  =z  in amdttsiom :  ta 
be  sure  =j  certainly ;  so  to  speak  (say)  =z  to  a  eertaim  extent. 
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Apart  from  the  ordiaarj  antipathy  to  inactiYitv  on  the  field,  then 
are  two  special  causes  for  the  present  actiYity  —  to  teU^  the 
indignity  of  the  Colenso  reverse,  and  the  knowledge  that  our 
comrades-in-arms  must  be  becoming  sorely  pressed  at  Ladysmith. 
Daily  Chbon. 

And  to  conclude   ;   The  victory  fell  on  ns.     Macb. ,  I,  2,  57. 

It  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well  in  your  absence,  to  be  gure, 
Riv.  II /l. 

She  had  no  confidante,  so  to  speak ,  ever  since  she  had  anything 
to  confide.     Van.  Faik,  1,  Cn.  XVIII,  184. 

She  confided  in  him,  so  to  speak,     Penu.  I,  Cu.  XXV,  258. 

For  six  or  seven  years  he  worked,  so  to  speak ^  on  their  lines. 
Times. 

v[i.     The  infinitive-clauses  mentioned  under  v  and  vi,  being  disconnected 
from    any  word  in  the  head-sentence,  may  be  called  absolltt. 

25.   Infinitive  clauses  of  condition   and   hypothesis  are 

found  in  two  varieties: 

a)  those  which  mark  an  open  condition ,  i.  e.  one  implying 
nothing  as  to  the  fact  of  fulfilment. 

If  I  can  perceive  her  regard  for  him,  he  most  be  a  simpleton 
indeed,  not  to  discover  it  too.    Pride  and  Prbj. ,  Ch.  VI,  25. 

She'll  be  frightened  to  death,  to  sleep  alone.  Olow-Worm  Talfs, 
I,  N.  244. 

h)  those  which  mark  a  condition  that  is  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind.  Thus  To  took  at  Montmorency,  you  would  imagine  that  he 
was  an  angel  (Three  men  in  a  boat,  Ch.  II,  21)  -r^If/oy  vere  fo 
look  at  Montmorency^  you  would  [etc.]. 

To    hear    him ,    you    would    think    he    had    passed  half  his  life  in 

Australia.     Never  too  late,  I,  Ch.  IX,  98. 
To  hear  him  talk  ,  one  would  suppose  he  was  master  here.  Mas.,  §  196* 
Only  to  look  upon  him  as  he  passed,  you  would  say  that  yon  had 

seen  a  strong  man  in  his  youth.    By  Celia's  Arbour,  I,  Ch.  1, 2. 
It    would   seem    —  to  look  at  the  man,    as  he  sat  there  —  that  he 

had  grown  old  before  his  time.     East  Lykni,  .1,  Ch.  I,  1. 

Note.     The  relation  of  condition  or  hypothesis  is  mixed : 
a.     with  that  of  instrumentality  in : 

You  will  do  well  to  consider  the  alternative  '). 


')     Schmidt,  §  885. 
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The  <}oTernment  would  do  well  to  remtmber  that  the  devioe  has  been 

wouderfiillj  tncoeesfiil.    TiMse. 
It   was   added  that  the  Go?eroor  wonld  do  well  to  avaU  hmuelf  of 

the  aieutanoe  of  Nnncomar  in  the  ioTestigatioD.  Wxta.  Hast.,  6046. 

p.    witii  that  of  reetrictioD  io : 

She   was  a  wonderfbl  object  to  look  at  in  her  night  attire.    HcNtT 

EsM.,  1,  Ch.  V,  46. 
He  was  not  mnch  to  took  at,    Ascott  R.  Hopi,  Old  Pot. 
These   agricultural   gentlemen   are   delicate  costomers  to  deal  with. 

Ord.  op  Rich.  Fst.,  Cb.  X,  63. 

26     Inflnitive-clauaes  denoting  a  relation  of  degree  as  manifested 
by  a  consequence ,  fall  into  two  groups : 

a)    such  as  refer  to  enough; 

Do   jou    assinuate  that  I  am  old  mumgk  to  h§  jour  mother?    Joe. 

Andrews,  I,  Ch.  VI,  13.  (auinuaU  is  Tulgar  for  tssmuolt.) 
Poor   wretch,  he  looked  pale  and  ill  enough  to  have  beem  almost  on 

the  point  of  death.    Glow- Worm  Talis,  U,  L,  198. 

'b)    such  as  refer  to  too. 

I    was    sure    Mr.    Babcock  was  too  much  the  gentleman  to  mention 

it  again.     Fall.  Idol,  Cb.  XVI,  209. 
He    is   too   cool   and    experienced    a   man   of  the  world  to  think  of 

marrying  hor.     LiPi  Int.,  II,  Ch.  I,  18. 

Note.    The  following  quotation  contains  a  curious  instance  of  an 
infinitive-clause  of  degree  not  referring  to  either  enongh  or  too: 

The    man    was    a   fool,   and  a  very  extraordinary  arsonite,  to  have 
an  accomplice  at  all.     Ord.  op  Rich.  Fet.,  Or.  X,  64. 

27.   Infinitive-clauses  of  restriction  occur  chiefly: 

a)    after  quick  (slow),  first  (last),  and  words  or  word*groupe  of 

a  similar  import. 

He  was  by  oature  rash,   irritable,  quick  to  feti  for  his  own  dignity. 

and  siow  to  effmpathiee  with  the  sufferings  of  others  '). 
It  created  a  coldness  which  others  were  not  slow  io  take  advantage 

of.     Jer.  K.  Jtt.,  Skbtchis. 

Oxford,  always  Jirst  to  recogniie^  if  not  always  jfinf  Co /MtNlMOf , 
the  greatest  achievements  of  English  literature,  gave  him  its 
D.  C.  L.  in  1889.    Saintsb.,  Kinit.  Cikt.,  Cb.  II.  51. 

«)     Schmidt.  §  353. 
Pot  Til  MA ,  A  Grammar  of  Lata  Modem  EnglidL  II.  86 
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b)    after  wrong  and  right  and  words  or  word-groups  of  a  similar 
import. 

Mrs.  Beocet  wondered  at  their  coming,  and  thought  them  very 
wrong    to  give  so  much  trouble.     Phtd.  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XII,  63. 

The  plain  man,  looking  at  the  problem  as  it  ezis'jfi  to-day,  is  right 
to  hold  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  the  Bisliops  of  yesterday. 
Times. 

Note.  In  the  infinitive-clause  in  the  following  quotation  the  idea 
of  restriction  is  largely  blended  with  that  of  instrumentality: 

He  told  them  that  he  did  well  to  meditate  on  these  great  things* 
Henry  Esm.,  I,  Cu.  Ill,  29. 

A  .  similar  relation  is  more  or  less  distinctly  perceptible  also  in 
the  infinitive-clause  in  the  other  quotations  cited  in  this  §. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  infinitive-clauses  could  be  replaced  by 
gerund- clauses  with  in,     (Ch.  XIX,  60,  65.) 

28.    In  conclusion  we  must  observe  that  infinitive-clauses  are  often 
used  in  incomplete   clauses  of  quality,  degree  or  exception 
to  represent  various  elements  of  the  sentence. 

Thus  You  tie  her  down  so  as  to  provide  for  successful  swindling 
tMEES.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  59)  may  be  expanded  into  *You  tie  her  down 
so  as  you  He  her  down  to  pro¥ide  for  successful  swindling,  in  which  Uy 
provide  for  successful  swindling  is  an  inflnitive-clause  of  purpose. 

/  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  /bcf  (Mees.  Will.,  Ch.  XXI,  225> 
mai/  be  expanded  into  V  hai7e  no  choice  f  but  (except)  that  i  hawe  fk& 
choice  to  accept  the  fact,  in  which  to  accept  the  fact  is  an  attrib. 
adnom.  infinitive-clause  representing  an  apposition. 

He  did  nothing  but  laugh  may  be  expanded  into  ^He  did  nothing 
but  (except)  that  he  did  laugh,  in  which  laugh  represents  the  object. 

Some  infinitive-clauses  of  this  description  are  catalogued  here: 

a)    such  as   refer  to   the  determinative   such  or  the  adverb  80, 
indicating  a  quality,  and  open  with  as. 

Her    education    had    not    been    surh    as    to    mcike    her    intolersnt 

Mrs.  Gask.  ^). 
His    (Locke's)    language    i^   always    such   as  to  be  intelligible  to  a 

plain  understanding.     Th.  B.  Shaw,  Hist.  Enql.  Lrr.,  278. 
The    sheet    may    be    folded   so  as  to  Jt  a  small  envelope.     Hoom 

AND  Graham,  Home-Trade,  Ch.  Ill,  12. 
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The  correspooding  deliDoatioDS  of  sacceediDg  ages  should  be  90 
maDaged  at  to  show  how  each  belief,  iDstitation,  castoui  and 
arraDgemeDt  was  modified.    Spenc.  ,  Educ,  29^. 

Note.  Id  the  above  qnotations  so  and  as  belong  to  different 
members  of  the  sentence.  When  to  passes  into  the  infinitive- 
clanse,   the   word-group  bo  as  assumes  the  meaning  of  m  onUr. 

I  would  have  gone  from  home  on  the  wedding-day,  so  as  not  to  see 
the  atrocious  siu;rifice  of  broken  faith.  Dom.  Stor.,  I,  Ch.  II,  231. 

Mv    dear    mother   wished   to   see    him  before  she  consented  to  the 
arrangement,   so   as  to  bs  able  to  form  her  own  judgment  as  to 
whether   he    was   a   fit   and   proper  companion  for  me.    Jer.  K./ 
Jerome,  Variety  Patter,  142. 

Some  sentences  are  ambiguous.  The  meaning  of  the  following 
quotation  becomes  changed  if  a  comma  is  placed  after  obout: 

The  wooden-legged  man  turned  me  about  90  <u  to  exhibit  the  placard. 
Cop.,  Ch.  VI,  41*. 

Compare  also  Ch.  XVII,  60. 

b  I  such  as  refer  to  an  imaginary  so  indicating  quality ,  and  open  with 
the  conjunctive  word-groups  as  if  or  as  though.    Compare  Ch.  XVII,  109. 

I    siiw   my    mother  involuntarily  put  out  her  trembling  hand  as  i/ 

to  interpose  between  us.     Cop. ,  Cn.  VIII,  60a. 
She    opened    her    lips,    a*  though   to  speak.     M.   E.    Francis,  Thr 

Man.  Farm,  Ch.  XXIII. 

c»  such  as  refer  to  the  determinative  such  or  the  adverb  «o, 
indicating  intensity,  and  open  with  as.  Note  that  when  the  Dutch 
has  an  analogous  construction  after  the  adverb  zoo,  the  correlative 

als  is  left  out. 

The  rain  descended  in  such  torrents  as  absolutely  to  spatter  up  and 
smoke  along  the  ground.    Storm-Ship  (Stop.,  Handl.,  I,  88). 

No  sooner  was  the  new  industry  fairly  started,  than  the  machinery 
laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on,  was  rated  at  such  a 
tiguro  as  almost  to  absorb  the  margin  of  profit  on  which  the 
muDufactnrers  had  reckoned.     Times. 

I  liskeil  the  carrier  to  be  ^o  good  as  to  reach  me  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief.    Cop.,  Ch.  V,  a2a. 

Sbo  turned  t«)  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  so  mneh  trouble  as 
to  hrinif  her  home.     ib. ,  Ch.  II ,  10a. 

Anul^^'ons  infinitive-constructions  are  not  so  frequent  in  Dutch  as 
thry  are  in  Knglish.  They  are  impossible  after  xnlk,  and  also 
in  many  connections  after  zoo.  Thus  a  fVill  clause  would  be 
used  in  translating  the  following  quotations: 

86* 
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Simple  theft  is  not  so  great  an  offence  as  to  be  punished  with  death. 

More  (Green,  Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Sect.  IV,  319). 
So   preoccupied    was    she    as   not   to  hear   the   sound   of  footsteps. 

Orv.  Col. 
He    even    went   so    far   as    to    declare  that  he  should  be  miserable 

were  he  to  regain  his  eyesight.    How  to  be  happy,  Ch.  Ill,  86. 
Grimm,    the    German    antiquary,    goes   so    far  as  to  deny  that  any 

roan  Odin  ever  existed.     Carl.,  Hero  Worsh.,  Lect.  I,  22. 

d)    such  as  refer  to  the  adverb  of  degree  o^,  modifying  muc/i,  and 
open  with  as. 

Then  she  would  pat  me  on  the  arm  and  smooth  my  dress,  om 
much  as  to  assure  me  that  she  had  a  good  opinion  of  me.  Bleak 
House,  Ch.  XXX,  253. 

6)    such  as  refer  to  a  comparative,  and  open  with  thanl 

Sooner  than  yield  he  resolved  to  die.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2322. 
I   cannot   do  better  than  to  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  modem 
industrial  system.     Look.  Backw. 

Note  the  idiom  in: 

Gwen   knew  better  than  to  argue  the  point.     L.  B.  Walfokd,  StaT« 

AT-HOMES,   Ch.  I. 
I    knew  better  than  to  disturb  it.     Glow- Worm  Tales,  I,  N,  284. 

In  the  following  quotation  the  comparative  has  passed  into  the 
infinitive-clause,  further  than  -p  infinitive  being  eqoiyalont  to 
beyond  -j-  gerund : 

The  English  Duke  took  little  part  in  that  vast  siege  of  Lille. 
further  than  to  cover  the  besieging  lines.  Henrt  Bsk.,  II, 
Ch.  XIV,  275. 

f  \    such  as  refer  to  a  negative  word  and  open  with  hut ,  sore  or 
except 

i.       He  did  nothing  but  laugh.     Mas.,  108,  N. 

Do  you  think   we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  your  fish.    Ret., 

305. 
If   I    had    done    nothing  else  in  my  life  but  bring  them  togtUntr^  I 

should  not  have  lived  in  vain.     Night  and  Morn.|  192. 
What  could  she  do  else  but  love  him.     Pend.  ,  II ,  Oh.  XZXIV,  863. 
ii.     Nothing   I  have  and  nothing  I  need ,  save  to  serve  noble  Idngs  sod 

earls.     Herew.  ,  Ch.  Ill ,  256. 
We    have    no    duties    provided   for  us,  save  to  eai  amd  9kep.    Od 

Ch.  II,  81. 
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iii.    I  can't  do  aojthiog  hardly,  except  wrUe.  Bliak  House,  Ch.  IV,  28. 
Ton  neyer  did  anything  in  yonrlife,  ewoept  make  jounelf  BgntMe. 
Kath.  Laud. I  I,  Ch.  I,  11. 

Note  the  idiom  in: 

The   crest-fallen   women  had  nothing  far  it  but  to  obey.    Van.  Fai«^ 

II,  Ch.  XIV  144. 
He    could  not   but  feel  that  he  was  a  great  match  for  any  farmer's 

daughter.    NiTsa  too  Latb.  I,  Cv.  11,  87. 
He  cotdd  not  chooee  but  love  her.   OiD.  or  Rich.  Fiy.  ,  Ch.  XXV,  186. 

INFINITIVE-CLAUSES  REPRESENTING  PREDICATIVE 

ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

29.  These  clauses  modify: 

a)  a  non-prepositional  object; 

b)  a  prepositional  object; 

c)  the  subject 

ACCUSATIVE  WITH  INriNITIVE. 

30.  a)  A  non-prepositional  object  with  a  predicative  adnominal 
infinitive-clause  is  mostly  called  an  accusative  with  infinitive. 
A  sentence  containing  an  accusative  with  infinitive  is  equivalent  to, 
although  not  always  convertible  into  or  exchangeable  for,  a  complex 
sentence  with  a  subordinate  statement.  Thus  /  sou?  tka  shna  fmli 
mio  the  mater  =  I  saw  that  the  shma  foM  into  tka  motor.  I  knew  him 
to  be  innocent  =  I  know  that  he  ii  innoeont.  I  do  not  wish  yoo  to 
quit  the  army  =  I  do  not  wish  that  /ou  ehoold  qoit  the  army.  He 
commanded  the  bridge  to  be  hmerod  =  He  commanded  that  the  hridgo 
should  be  lomered. 

But  for  the  following  sentences  it  would  not  be  possible  to  sub- 
stitute others  with  a  subordinate  statement: 

It  is  my  wish  to  have  my  boy  make  some  fignre  in  the  world.  Via 
I    have    koowo  him  walk  with  Tiny  Tim  on  his  shoulder  very  Cut 

indeed.     Ciiristm.  Car.,  IV,  87. 
I  took  him  to  be  nearer  sixty  than  fifty.  Bleak  Horsi,  Cs.  VI,  89. 
Bertha    made  me  believe  that  he  was  really  the  object  of  her  secret 

ridicule.     The  lifted  Veil. 
I  should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  kaoe  the  usual  nnmher  of 

limbs.     Riv.,  Ill,  1. 
I  like  boys  to  be  quiet.     N.  E.  Qi.,  |  124. 
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to  remember.  I  r^^tr-.^-er  '*-er  s":-.j  irrrs  bj  oxse  of  the  toaLbsttlM& 
Mj   ?:??:  H>.r:-r  Cr:>:iTM.    St-'F..  Handu.  I- 

fo  understand.  I  c^l  Lard  It  u^ierr.a'id  a  \*MnQ  Frtmekwy^t  meimitnm 
Tie  ar:r.v.     OttM..  Ck.  V.  79. 

to  like.     I  ooe't  a-,  all    liv  »,/>!. r  coi-w  ^uch  a  way  off.  Pude  axd  Pbej., 

Ch.  LI,  31'>. 

to  6aar.  I  c^ccot  ^^ir  vovr  rrmaining  a:  Belthorpe,  like  A  jevdi  in  a 
«;tv.     Ord.  or  Rich.  Fiv.,  Ch.  XX,  137. 

to  endure.  I  6b all  not  tamely  end^irt  your  Mjrhtg  aojllaii^  thai  aaf 
impici^e  np«jD  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentleman  under  ny 
roof.     Wav.  ,  Ch.  XI,  466. 

to  permit.  The  charm ?  of  Djelodr  and  beanty  were  too  itnagly 
impres&ed  in  Edward's  breast  to  permit  hu  dedimm^  an  inTitiitioi 
so  pleasio;^'.     ib. ,  Ch.  XXTII,  74a. 

But   in   :he   majority   of  cases   the   two   constructions  aie  not 
exchangeable  one  for  the  other.    See  also  Cu.  XIX.  70. 
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d)  After  verbs  of  perceiving  and  after  to  have  the  accus.  with 
infin.  mostly  expresses  a  somewhat  different  relation  from  that  of 
a  non-prepositional  object  followed  by  an  ordinary  noun  or  adjective 
used  as  a  predic  adnom.  adjunct  of  the  first  kind.  See  82,  i  and 
compare  the  quotations  in  31,  a  and  b  with: 

I  hope  I  see  yon  well,    Okioks,  Advanx.  Engl.  Sykt.,  §  84. 
I  cannot  have  my  sod  UL    John.  Hal.,  Ch.  XXXII,  850. 

The  relation  is  the  same  when  the  infinitive  has  the  value  of 
a  present  participle  as  in: 

One  day  I  told  Pasteur  what  was  passing  in  my  mind ;  he  laughed 
outright,  the  only  time  I  have  teen  him  laugh.    III.  Lond.  News. 

Compare  also  Ch.  XX,  18. 

After  the  other  verbs  that  may  be  constructed  with  an  accusative 
with  infinitive,  the  infinitive  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  elements  of  the  sentence  as  an  ordinary  noun  or  adjective. 
Compare  for  instance  the  quotations  with  to  acknowledge,  to  believe, 
to  declare,  to  imagine,  and  with  to  toant  and  to  uHsh  (Ch.  YI,  14 
and  27)  to  those  with  the  same  verbs  given  below. 

6)  In  some  sentences  containing  an  accusative  with  infinitive, 
the  relations  between  the  different  elements  may  be  understood  in 
another  way.    Thus  the  infinitive-clause  may  be  regarded: 

a.    as  representing  a  restrictive  attrib.  adnom.  adjunct  in: 

I    never    saw   a    female    tcear    a    shawl    more    carelessljf    than  you. 

Ships,  I,  Cii.  V,  21.  =  a  female  that  wears  [etc.]. 
He  WU8  asked  what  time  it  was  be  saw  the  person  steal  ateoyfrom 

the  rick.     Ord.  of  Rich,  Fev.,  Ch.  XI,  70. 

Note.  In  soch  a  sentence  as  He  wanted  somebodif  io  hot  after 
him  (Bleak  House,  Ch.  VI,  42)  the  iD6nitive-c]aiise  is  purely 
adnoroinal.     The    verb   to  tvant^  indeed,  here  does  not  express  a 

desiring  hut  a  needing. 

f^.    as  representative  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  time  in: 

He    beheld    Peregril   ealfy  forth    with    his    donkey    unusually  ladeo. 

Wash.  Irv.  i).  =  as  he  sallied  forth  [etc.]. 
Arthur  Pendennis  chose  to  watch  Mis$  Bell  dance  her  first  quadrille 

with  Mr.  Pynsent  for  a  partner.     Fend.,  I,  Ch.  XXVI,  272. 

/*)  After  the  verbs  to  get,  to  bring,  to  preset  to  urge,  to  persuade 
etc,  the  infinitive-clause  represents  a  prepositional  object  with  to, 
"not  a  predicative  adnominal  adjunct. 
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I    wiZ   em  bin  lad  gtri  xj  husbAcd  £7  nx  kim  i»».     M^bl  Wda,. 

Cs.  V.  »L 
T^ii    bff'O'ii^;   the    sc&ree    CRidible    old    tisipe  te  rmite  M  km  kmm^ 

OtiL.  Ch.  IV.  79. 
BoUn  h^kaSnn  preeed  biai  &>  ftsr.     Xigst  atd  Moul.  4S5l 
He  arg'!:d  xe  co:  to  osr%r.     Mi^  ,  %  3:^7.  N. 

The  verbs  afi^r  which  the  a<:cu3a::ve  with  indnftrre  is  foond, 
aitho'jgh  more  Eumerous  than  in  Dut^h.  are  limited  in  number. 
They  are  espe^iallj  the  following: 

a/    verbs  that  express  a  perceiving  or  a  dfscoTering^ 

Huch  as: 

to  behofd.     He    ^Wi    Peregril    toJU^  /orth    with    his   donker 
ladeo.     Wa«h.  Tiving  *;. 

/0  diseowor.     While    she    had   di§covered  kentlf  <o  &f  an  Eagtishwoi 

he  Aa<fdw(»r«rAfA^r/>^  a  Spaniard.  WisTw.  Ho ! .  Cta.  XX VI,  2Mk 

to  feet,  I  saw  into  her  pitiless  soul ,  and  fett  U  ciotke  me  rooad  lite 
an  air  I  was  obliged  to  breathe.     Lifted  Veil,  304. 

I  felt  the  air  fan  my  cheek.     Mas.  ,  249. 

I  /eft  this  to  be  a  foolish  weakness,     ib. ,  249. 

I  felt  this  to  be  verj  tme.     Bleak  House.  Ch.  III.  16. 

Doubtless  Hilda  also  felt  the  latter  remit  of  her  itUercmrm  mKl  LaA^ 
Mildred  to  be  highly  desirable.     Mr  FiifiO)  Jim,  Ca.  I,  13. 

to  find,     I  f/und  tJtu  plan  to  tell  through  life.     Hebo.  8. 

Yoa'll  find  the  hck  go  the  better  for  a  little  oil.  Chcz.,  Gta.  XXXIX, 

3104. 
I  found  Aim  to  be  a  grave ,  keen  personage  of  uncertain  age.  KaTB. 

Laid.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  125. 

to  hettr.     It  was  fascinating  to  hear  him  talk.  Bleak  HorsB,  Ch.  YI,43» 
He  heard  tlie  wind  roar  through  the  trees.     Mas.,  249. 

to  note.     He    nt^ed    there    ttco    ancient    warders   BtandL     Eabthlt  Pab.,. 
Proud  King,  94a. 

to  observe.     Chal loner  observed  her  retreat  and  disappear.  Srimcsoii  ^ 

to  owerhear.     He    overheard   his   young    master    mentioH   our  Baime  witk 

great  commendation.     Vic,  Ch.  XII. 

to  perceive.     We  perceived  the  dogs  and  horsemen  come  alomg,     ib, 

Onr  guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known,  ib.,  Ch.  XXX,  4M» 


»)     FoKLH.-Kfx;H ,  9  2y6 ;     0    (iuSTH.,  Mas.  ,  §  605. 
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to  JM.    Toa   nerer  saw   Tom  BakewM  set  fitt  to  that  riok.    Omo.  or 
Rich.  Fit.,  Ch.  IX,  56. 
I  hare  seen  orltKt  jMNif  their  own  portnitB.  Blbak  Hovsb,  Ch.  VI,  48. 

io  maieh.    Arthur   Pendeimis   choM  to  wateh  Mia  Bell  dane$  her  first 
quadrille  with  Mr.  PjDBent  for  a  partner    Find.  ,  I .  Ch.  XXVI,  272. 

b)  the  verb  io  hawo. 

We  often  had  ths  traveiUr  or  itrangir  vitit  us  to  taste  oar  gooseberry 

wine.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 
Hav€  any  of  yon  fellows  e?er  had  thai  ht^tpm  to  yon.  Kath.  Laud.^ 

II,  Ch.  XIV,  265. 

c)  verbs  that  express  a  judging,  a  knowing,  a  re  mem* 
baring,  an  understanding  or  a  declaring,  such  as: 

to  aoknomlodgo.    We  oAnowUdge  thot  io  64  the  Lord. 

to  admit.    This  is  a  task  he  admU»  to  he  d^fieaU.    TiMis. 

to  affirm,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  Jesus  implicitly  ajbrmtd  kifMdf 
h?  /}oss€8s  a  ''knowledge  of  the  unseen  world*'.  HrxL.,  Lict» 
AND  Ess.,  86a. 

to  allege,  Oive  roe  at  least  an  inkling  of  the  infamy  you  aUsg^  mm  to 
have  committed.     Times. 

to  apprehend.  He  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  appnkendtd  him  to  bi  in 
any  danger.    Jos.  ANuaaws,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  32. 

to  assume.     We  oMums  him  io  havs  Jtourishsd  about  the  80th.  Olympiad. 
Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.  ,  32. 
He    was    by  no  means  such  a  fool  as  Jim  has  hastily  assuiasd  him 
(n  be,     Mt  paiBKD  Jim,  Ch.  VIII,  56. 

to  attest.  He  attested  this  to  be  the  same  which  had  been  taken  troai 
him.     Jos.  Andbews,  I,  Ca.  XV,  39. 

to  avow.     He  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be  Wilfred  of  If  achoe.  Ivakrob  *). 

to  believe.  They  believe  him  to  be  some  private  enemy  of  the  duke's. 
Ant.  Hope  ■). 

to  conceive.  My  aunt  really  conesivsd  ms  to  be  what  her  lover  called 
me.     FiELDi.N'o  '). 

to  conclude.  He  concluded  her  to  be  m  witch.  Jos.  Andebws,  IY, 
Ch.  XIV,  247, 

to  confess.  Let  vs  not  only  coii/mm,  but  also  professe  Acn  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  heavens ,  sea  and  land.     Camdbk  ^ 

>)    M&T/.N.,  Ill,  28;    ^  GQVTB.,  Mav.,  {  604;    >)  Nor.  sm  Quia. 
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io  conjecture.  My  Mend  conjectures  this  to  have  been  the  fonnder  of 
that  sect  of  laaghiog  philosophers  since  called  Merry  Andrews. 
Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  II,  3. 

fa  consider.     I    consider   him  to  have  acted  disgracefully.   Murray,  i.  t. 

consider,  10,  ^. 

io  dec/are.  She  was  without  that  enthusiasm  for  the  great  and  good, 
which  I  should  have  declared  to  ^^  the  highest  element  of  character. 
Lift.  Veil,  297. 

io  deny.  She  constantly  denied  his  conspiraq/  to  be  at  all  known  to  her. 
Hume  '). 

io  expect.     He    could    scarcely,    in    such    circumstances,  expect  them  to 
defend  the  cause.     Hist.,  VII,  Ch.  XVIII,  1. 
I  expected  the  travellers  to  be  here  by  this  time.     Mas.,  249. 

to  fancy.     I  do  not  fancy  this  to  he  necessary. 

io  giwe  out.    He  had  given  himself  out  to  A^such.  Pend.,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  262. 

io  grant.  I  understand  your  present  feelings  against  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  I  grant  to  be  a  little  hard  in  your  case.  Bleak 
HorsE,  Ch.  XXXIX,  337. 

io  guess.     One  might  guess  Mr.  George  to  have  been  a  trooper  once  upon 
a  time,     ib.,  Ch.  XXI,  181. 
She    rightly  guessed  this  to  signify  that  he  appreciated  her  services. 
Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 

io  hold.     Every  man  instinctively  holds  every  woman  to  he  2k  trae  woman, 
until  she  reveals  herself  as  the  contrary,     ib. ,  Ch.  XXI. 
He   held    water    to    be    the    beginning    of    things.      Lbwkb,    Hist. 
Philos.  ,  29. 

to  idealize.  The  Colonist  finds  that  the  Mother  Country  is  not  all  he 
idealized  her  to  be.     Lit.  World. 

to  imagine.    Look  what   thy   soul   holds   dear,    imagine  it  \  To  He  that 
way  thou  go*st.     Ricu.  II,  I,  3. 
I   had   not   imagined   such    inquiries    to   be   necessary  on  your  aide. 
Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Cn.  LII,  814. 

io  judge.    I  judged  him   to   be   about  sixty  years  of  age.    0.  Gnsmo , 
Christopherson. 
I  judge  her  to  be  of  n  submissive  temper.    Broth.  Jao.,  S82. 


I)    M&TZN.,  ni,  28. 
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to  know.    My  friead  Imowi  km  to  have  backed  the  beaten  hone.  Punch. 
I  know  him  to  be  honest.    Mas.,  §  194. 
I  know  it  to  be  tU  true.     Mies.  Will,  Ch.  Ill,  80. 

to  maintain.  Thalee,  in  searohing  for  the  origin  of  things,  was  led  to 
maintam   Water  to  be  the  origin.     Lewis,  Hist.  Philos.,  86. 

to  make  out.     Others  tnake  out  the  honeet  man  to  have  been  a  woolcomber 
or  a  glover.     W.  F.  CoLLin. 
These   dire   results,    as  Lord  Bosebery  would  make  them  out  to  be , 
have  practically  come  to  pass  already.    Times. 

to  presume.  He  presumed  the  case  m  point  to  be  one  of  mnrder  and 
robbery.     Wash.  Irv, 

to  proclaim.    His  yellow  cap  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  same  nation. 

IVANHOE  *). 

to  profess.     Pope  professed  himself  to  be  the  pnpil  of  Dryden.     Baik, 
English  Comp.,  45. 
Let    vs   not  only  confesse,  but  also  prof  esse  him  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  heavens ,  sea  and  land.     Camden  ')• 

to  pronounce.  The  gentlemen  pronounced  him  to  be  h  fine  figure  of  a 
man.     Prtde  and  Prej.,  Ch.  Ill,  14. 

to  remember.  Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have  been  frequently 
worn  by  his  nephew.     Vic. 

to  report.  The  Scotch  lowlands  were  not,  in  the  elefenth  century, 
the  poor  and  barbarous  country  which  some  have  reported  them 
to  be,    Heeew.,  Ch.  II,  20a. 

to  represent.     He  represented  Risio^s  credit  with  the  Queen  to  be  the  chief 
and    only  obstacle  to  his  success  in  that  demand.     Robertson  *). 
If  be    is    as    deserving   and    sincere  as  you  represent  him  to  be,  he 
will  never  give  you  up  so.     Riv. ,  I,  2. 

to  state.     We  stated  the  law  of  the  progress  of  science  to  be  this.  Lbwrs, 
Hist.  Philos.,  29. 
He    had    stated   something   to  be  impossible.     Ttndall  (in  Spencer, 
Educ,  Ch.  II,  65*). 

to  suppose.    Suppose   some   twehe  months   after   the   above   conversation 
took  place ,  to  have  passed  in  the  life  of  our  poor  Amelia.    Yak. 
Fair.  I,  Cn.  XXXV,  391. 
Sup/H>sing  a  certain  woman  to  be  one  of  the  fools.  Oail. «  Off.  Ill «  60. 


«)    MilT/.N\,  III.  28;    >)   Not.  amu  Qurk. 
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to  suspect.  She  suspected  Viem  to  be  playing  high.  Pride  and  Pkbj.  , 
Ch.  VIII,  40. 

to  take.     I  took  him  to  be  nearer  sixty  than  fifty.  Bleak  Hoose,  Ch.  VT,  89. 
^[olly  took  the  rebuke  to  refer  altogether  to  her  bad  grammar.   OtD. 
OF  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XX,  130. 

to  think.  Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  80  much 
blood  in  him?     Macb. ,  V,  1,  45. 

to  understand.  The  FreDch  ambassador  did  not  understand  Lord  Palmention 
to  be  merely  indulging  in  the  irresponsible  gossip  of  private  life. 
Short  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  117. 

d)    verbs  that  express  a  revealing  or  showing,  such  as: 

to  betoken.  The  man  glanced  at  the  parish  clerk,  whose  air  of 
consciousness  and  importance  plainly  betokened  him  to  be  the 
person  referred  to.     Barn.  Rudge,  Ch.  I,  6b. 

to  betray.  His  features  and  bearing  betrayed  him^  in  a  moment,  to  he 
a  Frenchman.     Life  of  Charl.  Bronte,  214. 

to  d/sc/ose.  It  is  difficult  for  a  roan  to  beliefe  in  the  advantage  of  a 
truth  which  will  disclose  him  to  have  been  a  liar.  Brother  Jaoob, 
402. 

to  prowe.  This  speech  proves  him  to  have  possessed  not  merely  strong 
sense  and  a  manly  spirit,  but  talents  both  for  disqnisitioo  and 
declamation.     Cmve,  5376. 

to  shorn.  The  census  of  Greece  taken  last  year  (1896)  sho%o$  the  number 
of  inhabitants  to  be  2.430.807.  Times. 
That  be  used  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  showed  him 
to  have  sought  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  power  or  patronage,  hnt 
from  a  wish  to  establish  a  great  and  durable  reputation  by 
means  of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Maoli  Will. 
Pitt,  2876. 

e)    verbs  that  express  a  causing,  such  as: 

to  cause.     He  caused  the  troops  to  press  onwards.     Mas.,  §  897.  N« 

He   caused   a    little   quarto    book   to    be  made.     How   to  BB  Hapft. 

Ch.  hi,  36. 
The   lion's  roar  causes   tlie  other  animals  to  be  siieni  and  his  prej^  to 

tremble.    Cassell's  Concise  Cycl.,  i.  v.  lion. 
This    almost    caused   Jemima    to  faint  with  terror.     Yam.  Faib,  I, 

Ch.  1,8. 
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io  make.    Maoj  of  tb«ee  histories  were  sufficient  to  fnak$  ths  hair  of  a 

rttpedabU    ycumg    kufy    iik$    Augusta    stand   positivelj   an   end. 

Mm.  Will,  Cb.  Y,  48. 
Whj   did   DOt  yoa  make  your  mother  put  you  into  an  architect's  or 

a  builder's  office.    Lipb  Int.,  I,  Ch.  II,  44. 
Bertha  made  me  believe  that  he  was  really  the  object  of  her  secret 

ridicule.    Thb  Ltftkd  Vbil. 

io  occasion.    The    morning's    poet    brought   a   heavy   correspondence, 

which    would  oceaeion  her  to  pais  a  busy  day.    Bleak  House, 

Ch.  V,  37. 

His   renown    in    all    games   of  chivalry   had   occaeiomed  him  to  be 

eagerly   received  in  the  company  of  the  challengers.     Itanhoe  *)• 

/*)    verbs  that  express  a  desiring,  such  as: 

fo  choose.  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  ham  the  usual 
number  of  limbs.     Riv.,  in,  1. 

to  desire.    One  day  last  week  she  desired  me  to  writs  some  verses  on 
her  ponies.     School  for  Scand.,  II,  I. 
Shti  desired  the  child  to  conduct  her.     Vic.  Ch.  XXXI. 

io  intend.     I  do  not  intend  him  to  know  anything  about  it  for  a  year  or 
two.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  269. 
It  is   alleged   that  Providence  never  intended  Africa  to  rise  above  a 
Atatc  of  barbarism  '). 

io  mean.     Mr.   Freely  meant   her   to   have  a   house  so  pretty  and  com- 
fortable that  she  need  not  envy  even  a  wool-factor's  wife.  Broth. 
Jac,  394. 
I  mean  him  to  live.    Hilda  Wade,  Ch.  XII,  846. 

io  need.  You  oughtn't  to  need  me  to  tell  you  that  necktie  and  that 
complexion  simply  scream  against  each  other.  EriRN.  Won., 
Ch.  XVI. 

to  require.     We  do  require  you  to  send  a  priest     Scott  '). 

This   letter   requires  twenty  guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Tal- 
bot iDD.     Goldsmith  '). 

io  want.  His  aunt  used  to  badger  him  and  want  him  to  donee  entirely 
to  ber  piping.     Austr.  Mill.,  9. 

io  mill.     They  \eiWd  me  to  say  so.     Hbnby  VIII,  ill,  1,  18. 

Her  Highness  willed  ms  to  send  you  word  that  she  wiahed  you  aa 
great  good  hap  and  safety  to  your  ship  as  if  she  were  there  in 
person.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XI,  974. 

>)    M&T7.N.  Ill,  31;    ')  Schmidt,  9  861;    >)  lllnv.,  m,  29. 
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to  wish.     You  would  not  unah  me  to  quit  the  army?     Biv.  H,  L 

Mr.   Winkle   was   holding  his  gun  as  if  he  wished  his  coat^pockst  to 

save  him  the  trouble  of  pulling  the  trigger.     PiCKW.,  Ch.  XIX«  168. 
Miss  Barbarj  icished  Esther  only  to  know  what  would  be  senriceable 

to  her.     Bleak  House,  Cii.  Ill,  13. 

g)    verbs  that  express  a  liking  or  a  disliking,  such  as: 

to  dislike.    Jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it.     Byron  ^). 

to  /ike.     I   do  not  like  him  to  come  here  so  often.     N.  E.  Or.,  §  2328. 
I   like   Rienzi  to  harangue  the  mob  about  old  Rome  and  such  staff. 

BULW.  *j. 
I  like  bof/s  to  be  quiet,     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  124. 
I  like  a  knave  to  meet  with  his  deserts.     Mas.,  249. 

io  prefer.  Of  course  I  would  have  preferred  you  to  enjoy  it  yourself. 
Glow-Worm  Tales,  I,  G.,  124 

h)    verbs   that  express  an   allowing,   a  commanding  or  a 

requesting,  such  as: 

to  allow.  I  should  not  allow  myself  to  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty^ 
even  by  my  papa  and  mamma,  were  they  still  living.  Cop., 
Cu.  XXXVI,  264a. 

to  appoint     He  appointed  the  battle  to  be  done  in  his  own  presence.  Soott  '). 

to  ask.     My   lord,    we   but  ask  that  lawful  heritage  to  be  restored  to  us. 

BlLW.    »). 

to  beg.  I  beg  it  to  be  noticed  that  1  confine  this  observation  neither  to 
young  people  nor  to  little  people.     Chimes,  1,  1. 

to  bid.     He  bid  his  horses  to  he  prepared.     Lamb,  Tales,  155. 

to  command.     He  commanded  the  bridge  to  be  lowered.     Mas.,  §  397. 

to  dictate.      What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done.     Pope  '). 

to  direct.     Finally  the  master  directed  an  issue  to  be  tried.  Law  Tiibs  % 

to  forbid.  The  governor  of  the  Castle  forbad  the  Church  Senriee  to  he 
perfomted.     Knight  '''). 

to  let     Do    you    think  I  am  going  to  let  you  be  marched  about  by  that 
learned  doctor.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XVII,  170. 
He  had  let  himself  be  fooled.     Broth.  Jac.  ,  403. 


»)    Storm,  749:     =)    MJItzn.,  HI,  30;     «)   ib. ,  III,  29;    *)   Muuat,  L  t. 
direct^  ^i\    *)   ib.,  i.  y»  forbid,  1,  d. 
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to  order.    HastiDgs  ardmred  ih»  faiUn  nUnisier  to  bi  $ei  at  liberty.  Wars. 
Hast.,  6056. 

to  pormit.    The    nabob    bad    slept   off  his   debauch ,   and  permitted  the 
dow  to  be  opened,    Clivb,  514a. 

to  sufftr,     I  won't  euffer  this  barrow  to  be  moved  another  step.    Pickw., 
Ch.  XIX,  164. 

i)    the  folio wingr,  After  which  this  construction  is  only  occasionally 
met  with: 

to  fear.     We  feiw  not  you  and  yours  to  bear  us  war.    Earthly  Pak.  , 
Wand.,  4a. 

to  guarantee.     We    will   guarantee   theee  rulee  to   be   perfectly  accurate. 
Punch. 

to  hinder.     What   hmdere   me  |   To  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  you 
both.     pRixc,  IV,  1.  512. 
He  doD*t  hinder  you  to  teli.     Rbadb  ')• 

Note.     For    the   construction    with  from  -|-  gerund(-clau8e)    see 
Ch.  XIX,  32,  a. 

to  trust  Yoo  may  trust  me  to  fake  cor^  of  papa.  Audl.,  II,  Ch.  X,  198. 
You  may  trust  me  to  look  after  her.  For  his  Sake  ,  II,  Ch.  VIII,  182. 
The  lady  trusted  love  to  be  eiernvLi,  Ord.op  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  XXIV,  176. 
You    can    trust    me  to   be   careful    and    punctual,     Mas.    Corbet, 

iSKYMOrR  '). 

Note.     For   the  construction  with  to  -f-  infinitiYe(-clau8e)  see  40. 

to  vouch.     I  will  vouch  him  to  be  the  brother  Ambrose.    Scott  '). 

to  warrant.     Til    warrant   him    never   to  forget   aught   that  he    should 
recollect.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  II,  18a. 

Note.     For  other  constructions  see  Ch.  XIX,  82,  a. 


0I5SERVATI0NS  ON  THE   USE  OF  THE  ACCUSATIVB  WITH  IHFIKITIVX. 

32.     After  the  verbs  of  the  first  groop. 

I.  After  the  verb  to  see  and  its  sjnonjms  in  their  ordinary  meaning 
the  uoc.  with  inf.  is  oolj  possible  when  the  object  of  perception 
is   an   notion   or  the  getting  into  a  state.    Thua  we  find 

»;    Storm,  749;    ^)   GttiiTH.,  DaiB  Taliv,  XVL 
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/  saw  him  fall,  and  /  saw  him  turn  pale,  but  not  *l9tx»kmk§ 
pale. 

6at  when  a  verb  of  perceiviDg  implies  a  discorering,  the 
iDfinitive(-clanse)  may  express  either  an  action  or  a  state;  see 
the  instances  under  to  discover  ^  to  find ^  to  perceive. 

This  also  applies  to  the  verb  to  feel. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  after  to  hear  an  infinitive 
(-clause)  expressing  a  state  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  ace.  with  inf.  is  never  used  in  describing  that  it  has  been  per> 
ceived  or  discovered  that  a  person  or  thing  has  completed  an 
action.  Thus  for  /  saw  {discovered)  thai  he  had  shut  Ha  d6er 
we  could  not  say    */  saw  (discovered)  him  to  hawe  shut  tie  Seer. 

Except  for  the  cases  described  above,  the  ace.  with.  inf.  is  a  more 
usual  construction  than  that  with  a  subordin.  statem.,  especially 
after  verbs  that  express  a  perceiving.  Thus  for  the  aco.  with 
inf.  in  the  quotations  in  31,  a,  containing  the  verba  to  MuM^ 
to  hear,  to  overhear ,  to  see  and  to  watch,  it  would  hardly  do  to 
use  the  alternative  construction  with  a  subord.  statem.  More  eommon 
is  the  latter  after  the  verbs  that  express  a  discovering  and  after 
to  feel.  It  sometimes  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  when  there  are 
lengthy  adverbial  adjuncts  in  the  body  of  the  sentence,  as  in: 

He    felt    that  for   the  first  time  she  took  notice  of  him.     8lB  OlOKOi 

Tkess.,  Ch.  IV,  30a. 
Now  I   saw  in  my  dream  that,  just  as  they  had  ended  (hie  tafib,  they 

drew  nigh  to  a  very  miry  slough.     PiLOR.  Proor.,  I,  14. 

Ill  such  a  BonteUce  as  /  hear  you  are  a  good  speaker  (Sib  Giobgb 
TiiKss. ,  Ch.  V.  Sia)  the  subord.  statement  construction  could 
not  be  replaced  by  the  ace.  with  inf.,  to  hear  being  equivalent 
to  to  lf€  told, 

II.  When  the  person  or  thing  indicated  by  the  accusative  ie  to  be 
represented  as  undergoing  the  action  expressed  by  the  following 
verbal,  the  past  participle  takes  the  place  of  the  infinitive ,  L  e. 
the  auxiliary  of  the  passive  voice  is  dropped.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Dutch  in  this  case  retains  the  infinitive  mood. 

It  is  a  military  term  they  may  have  often  heard  used.     TiMls. 

I    have    often    heard    Dean   Stanley    harshly  spoken  of^  I  have  often 

heard   his  honesty   roughly  challenged.     Ann.  Bbs.,  Autob.,  28M. 
^I    want   to    know    his    name/*    I   heard  said  once   niox6«    CoP., 

Ch.  XXXI,  225*. 
He   had  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  Chesney  Wold.     BLBaK  HoDBif 

Ch.  VII,  54. 
Once  or  twice  I  noticed  the  hat  eyed  with  a  cruel  smile.  HBM>t  78. 
I  saw  him  thrown  out  of  his  trap.     N.  E.  Ol.,  §  881. 
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The  pt8i-p«rtieiple  ooDstrnotion  seems  to  be  impossible  after  the 
Terbs  that  express  a  discoyering,  and  is  only  common  after  to 
He  and  to  hear. 

Sometimes  the  past  participle  in  the  same  poiition  ii  yirtaally 
equiyalent  to  an  a^jectiTe,  i.  e.  the  ferb  io  be  omitted  ii  not 
the  aoziliary  of  the  pastiTe  Toice,  bat  the  copnla. 

See   thif   explained  under  'aftermost,  foremost*.     Skeat,  Ettmol. 

DiCT.  ,  i.  ▼.  in. 
The  justice   no   sooner   saw  her  countenance  deared  up,  than  he 

necretly   carded   himself  for   haying  once  thought  of  Bridewell 

for  her.    Jas   Andrews,  IV,  Cn    V,  212. 

III.    To  see  sometimes  appears  in  a  modified  meaning,  approximating  to 
that  of: 

x.    to  have:     I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it. 

Francis    in    the    moment   of  triumph   totv  himeelf  confronted  by  a 

new  rival.    Grekn,  Sh.  Hist.,  Cb.  VL,  Sect.  V,  822, 
They  wished  to  eee  him  expelled  from  Parliament     Cute,  587(i. 

,^.    to  cause,  to  attend  to:  See  theee  letters  delivered.  Mebch.,  II,  2,  128. 
Isn't    there    anybody  here  that  will  §ee  a  eimple  meesage  carried  for 
»  poor  wretch  like  me?    Ol.  Twist,  Ch.  XXXIX,  906. 

Ad  active  iniiDitive  is  impossible  after  to  eee  when  used  in  this 
nieaning.  Thos  an  accusative  with  iofinitive  could  not  replace 
tbo  full-clause  coDstmctioD  io  ; 

See  that  there  bo  do  traitors  io  your  camp.     PiiNC,  V,  1.  415. 
Compare  idso  Cii.  Ill,  40,  b. 

N  u  t  e.     To   fee   often  occurs  in  another  modified  meaning,  when 
connected  with  an  adverbial  expression  denoting  a  state. 

The  king  iteeintj  her  Mf^jesty  ojf'  at  Victoria.    (jBapii. 
I'll  see  yon  ttt  my  park'^jnte.     Pend.  .  I.  34t». 

33.     After  the  verb  to  have. 

1.  Also  after  to  hare  the  accus.  with  inf.  can  be  used  only  when  an 
action  is  to  be  expressed.  Sentences  like  V  had  Hhm h^r^adf 
br/  nine  oclock  would  be  impossible. 

It.  As  after  the  verbs  of  ])erceiving,  so  after /o  Aotw,  the  past  participle 
without  the  auxiliary  to  be  is  substituted  for  the  infinitiye,  when 
the  person  or  thing  indicated  by  the  accusative  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  the  object  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  following  verbal. 

The  poor  have  the  goepei  preached  to  them.     MaTTH.,  XI,  5. 
He    had   also   had  eome    very  plai^  language  addreeeed  to  him  by  a 
pantft    Baut  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
FMlWUt  A  T  of  Laie  Atttdtm  Bnglieh.  II.  87 
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Is  it   not  provokiDg  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things  said  of  onet 

School  for  Scand. 
That   master  died;   so   did  his  second  master  from  havmg  hia  head 

cut  open  with  a  hatchet.     Chuz. 
King  Charles  the  First  had  his  head  cut  off.    Cop. ,  XIV,  lOlo. 

in.    Also  to  have  is  apt  to  assume  modified  meanings  in  certain  coDnections. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  a  sense  approximating  to : 

a.    to   make,  to   cause,   in:     1*11   have  these  players  play  something  like 

the  murther  of  my  father.     Haml.  ,  II,  2. 
ril  have  thein  fly  to  India  for  gold ,  |  Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient 

pearl.     Doct.  Faust,  1.  80. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  have  her  things  removed  to  a  cabin  further 

aft.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  V,  49. 
They  had  their  fortunes  told,     Vic. 

5.    to  allow ,  to  suffer  in :     I  would  have  none  touch  my  dead  save  myself 
and  her  favourite  sister.     Ann.  Bes.,  Autob.,  126. 
I    won't  have  you  say  such  things.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  108. 

Note.     To   have  has   this    sense   more   rarely  in  other  tazna  of 
expression.  m 

Don't  sulk!  I  won't  have  it.     Barry  Pain,  Gulv.  Point 
Don't  you  go  talking  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  way  yoado,  Marcella! 
I  don't  like  it  and  I  won't  have  it.    Marc.,  1,  87. 

Sometimes  we  find  would  have  equivalent  to  should  Wee, 

An  idiot  is  a  human  being  ,  sir,  and  has  an  immortal  sonl,  Vd 
have  you  to  know.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  103. 

Seriously  I  would  have  you  be  on  your  guard.  Pridb  and  Pbbj., 
Ch.  XXVI,  145. 

IV.  The  use  of  to  have,  the  moaning  of  which  often  comes  near  to  that 
of  to  experieiuse,  is -a  fitting  expedient  of  representing  a  person  as 
undergoing  an  action ,  when  the  passive  voice  is  not  available, 
or  at  least  uncongenial.  Thus  He  had  a  short  note  handed  to 
him  (Barky  Bain,  Culm.  Point)  [=  Hem  werd  een  klein 
briefje  overhandigd]  stands  for  *He  was  handed  a  short 
note,  which  is  unidiomatic  English.  See  the  quotations  under  il. 
and  the  second  quotation  under  31,  b. 

34.     After  the  verbs  of  the  3rd  and  4th  gproups: 

I.  After  these  verbs  the  ace.  with  inf.  is  only  common  in  deaoribing 
a  person  or  thing  to  be  in  a  s  t  a  t  e ,  i.  e.  with  the  infinitife 
represented  by  the  copula  to  be.  The  construction  is  oncommon 
with  an  infinitive  expressing  an  action,  espeoiallj  an  inoom* 
pleted  action.     This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  to  eacpocL 
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Still   rarer  are   instances  in  which  the  infinitive  is  in  the  passive 
voice,  as  in: 

Wheaten   floor  was  an  antiquated  term,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  only 
need  in  tilie  Book  of  Exodus.    Times. 

H.  The  Dutch  equivalents  of  the  verbs  belonging  to  group  c)  and  d) 
are  seldom  found  with  an  ace.  witili  inf.  Elk  meent  zgn  uil 
een  valk  te  zgn,  Ik  heet  het  u  liegen,  Ik  vind  u 
dien  hoed  mooi  staan,  are  familiar  instances. 
Conversely  some  of  them  are  often  followed  by  infinitive^lauses 
representing  the  non-prepositional  object,  which  are  only  exoep« 
tiooally  met  with  after  the  English  verbs.    (8,  9.) 

in.    When  the  accusative  is  a  reflective  pronoun ,  it  is  sometimes  dropped 
after  some  of  the  above  verbs.     Thus  after: 

to  confess,  sometimes,     i.    I  confess  to  measure  things  by  the  rules 
of  common  wisdome.     W.  Browki  ^). 
ii.   I  confess  myself  to  be  rather  confounded  than  convinced.  Bokilkt  '). 

to  expect,    regularly.     She    is    rich,  and  he  naturally  expects  to  be 

bcr  heir.     Austbal.  Millionaibe,  8. 
They  expected  to  be  victorious.     Onions,  Adv.  Enol.  Synt.,  §  68a. 

to  profess,  often,     i.    I  don*t  profess  to  be  clear  about  dates.  Cop., 

Ch.  II,  lla. 
Miss    Briggs   professed   to  be  much  touched  by  the  honest  affection 

which  pervaded  the  composition.     Van.  Faie,  I,  Ch.  XXV,  271. 
Sho  professed  to  be  dreadfully  frightened,     ib.,  Ch.  XX,  214. 

ii.  A  free  Portugnese  gamekeeper  who  professes  A tm#e{/*  to  be  unworthy 
to  commnDicate  directlv  with  any  person ,  confesses  himself  to  be 
a  SDob.     Snobs,  Ch.  IV,  27. 

to  set  up,  regularly.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  ti  lady*kiUer.  Vak. 
Fair,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  131. 

But  the  majority  of  the  verbs  of  these  groups  do  not  seem  to 
bear  the  suppression  of  the  reflective  pronoun.  Thus  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  English  idiom  to  drop  it  in: 

Ho  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  *). 
Ho  had  given  himself  out  to  be  such.     Pbnd.,  I,  Cb.  XXV,  262* 
Ho    boasted   himself  to   be   possessed    of  a  bull  of  matcblesa  merit. 
Way.,  Ch.  X,  44a.     • 


1}     Mtrkat,    i.  T.    confess,    1 .   </.    >)    M&TKV.,   Ill,  28. 
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The  descendants  of  the  victors  of  Senlac  boasud  tkenaehes  to  be 
Englishmen.    Green  ,  Short  Hist.  '). 

With  the  verb  to  prove  the  dropping  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  has 
developed  a  new  meaning.  Compare  He  proved  to  be  mnoeent 
with  He  proved  himself  to  be  innocent    (Gh.  I,  5.) 

IV.  "Jo   be  being   devoid   of  any   meaning   (Gu.  I,  4),  it  is  often  sup- 

pressed   after   verbs    of  jndging   and  declaring,  and  ocoasionally 
after  to  know  and  the  verbs  of  showing. 

She  still  thought  him  partial  to  Jane.     Pride  and  Prbj,  ,  Ch«  LIII, 

325. 
She  imagined  her  daughters^  pockets  filled.     Vic. ,  Gu,  X ,  290. 
He  imagined  himself  sought  after  by  the  English.     DoLP  Hbtl.,  144. 
He  confessed  himself  obliged  to  leave  the  regiment  Pridi  and  Prki.. 

Ch.  LII,  316. 
He  oivned  himself  outdone.     Rob.  Hood  (GtlNTB.  Handb.). 
And    yet  all   the  world  would  prodaim  him  morale  as  toeli  as  wise. 

Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev. ,  Ch.  I,  7. 
She  professed   herself  contented   with  the  reference.     LiPB  Int.,  II, 

Ch.  I,  16. 
Clara  kneto  herself  dismissed,     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  X. 
He    was    only    twenty-five  years  old  when  he  approved  himself  ripe 

for  military  command.     Clive,  5406. 
Her  sister  joined  her  with  a  cheerfal  look,  which  showed  ker  better 

satisfied    with    their    visitors    than    Elizabeth.     Pridb  and  Prbi.^ 

Cii.  LIV,  332. 

Sometimes  the  verb  to  be  is  suppressed  together  with  the  reflective 
pronoun,  in  which  case  the  previous  verb  approximates  to  a 
copula.     (Ch.  I,  5.j 

Baron  v.  Hammerstein,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricnltare, 
pronounced  against  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government.     Timbs. 

He  proved f  however,  unworthy  of  his  practical  partner.  Fom  her 
Sake,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  42. 

At  last  the  victory  declared  for  the  two  adventurers.  Vic,  Cb.XUI. 

V.  The    verb    to   hnow  sometimes    occurs  in  a  modified  meaning ,  ap- 

proximating to  that  of  to  observe. 

I  never  kneiv  the  Duke  to  fail.     Pend.,  I,  On.  XXXII,  348. 
I    have   knoicn  him  walk  with   Tiny  Tim  on  his  shoulder  very  ftst 
indeed.     Chhistm.  Car.  IV,  87. 


*)    Murray,  i.  v.  iMmst.  4. 
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I  have  knowri  an  American  to  be  forced  to  paj  fifteen  shillings  for  a 
joarney  barely  exceeding  two  miles.    Oood  Words* 

1  have  kncum  her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting  fits  by  the  king's 
taxes.    Cop.,  Ch.  XI,  79. 

IV.  The  accnsatiye  with  infinitive  is  apparently  never  used  after  certain 
common  verbs  of  declaring,  such  as  to  anewer,  to  reply  ^  to  mqt; 
after  the  majority  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  81,  c  and  d,  it  is, 
indeed,  comparatively  rare,  except  in  purely  literary  and  some- 
what  artificial  language.  After  some ,  however ,  snch  as  to  idealiee^ 
to  take,  a  ftill  clause  is  never  found;  after  some,  such  as  to 
coneider^  to  regard  it  is  unasiial. 

Sir  Anstin  considered  thai  the  echoois  were  corrvpi,  Ord.  op  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  I,  8. 

The  accusative  with  infinitive  is  impossible  after  all  the  above 
verbs  in  describing  a  state  subsequent  to  the  act  of  judging, 
declaring ,  etc. ,  and  this  for  the  bimple  reason  that  the  language 
has  not  a  special  form  to  express  futurity  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

The  verb  to  expect,  from  the  nature  of  its  meaning,  is  the  only 
exception. 

35.     After  the  verbs  of  the  fifth  group. 

I.  Aftier    the    verbs   to   cause  and  to  occasion  the  infinitive-clause  may 

express    either    an  action  or  a  state;  after  to  make  a  state  is 
always  expressed  without  the  copula  to  be. 

Much  leamiDg  doth  make  thee  mad.  Acts,  XXVI ,  24. 
He  made  the  water  wine,     John,  IV,  46. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  made  laws  the  protector,  but  not  the 
tyrant  of  the  people.     Vic.,  Cb.  XXVII,  427. 

II.  When    the    object    of  the  effort  is  to  be  represented  as  undergoing 

an  action  ,  we  find : 

2     a  passive  iniiDitive-clause  after  to  cause  and  to  oeooiiVm. 

Od  the  following  morning  Mr.  Loftus  caused  Paratfyne  to  be  arreted. 

Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  Ill,  50 
The  mild  weather  will  occttsion  the  fires  to  he  put  omt. 

y.    a  past-participle-clause  after  to  make. 

Her  great  qnalities  at  once  made  themseiees  feU,     Oribk. 
He  maii£  his  }»ower  felt,     Mas.  ,  §  397. 

MI.    In   older  English  we  find  instances  of  an  accusative  with  infinitive 

after  to  do. 
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They  have  done  her  understande,     Gower  *). 

I    woot   wel  she  wol  do  me  slee  som  day  |  Som  neighebor.     Cant, 

B,  1.  3107. 
A  fatal  plague  which  mani/  did  to  die.    Spenser  '). 
Till  deaili  us  do  part.    Book  of  Comm.  Pray. 

The  old  usage  has  kept  its  ground  in  the  quaint  and  almost  obsolete 
expression   We  do  you  to  wit.     Murray,  i.  7.  do,  22. 

A  recent  instance  is  found  in: 

His  assertion  that  man  and  ape  were  descended  from  the  same  stock 
did  the  interest  of  the  multitude  awaken,     MoRN.  LiAii. 

Compare  also:  You  do  {=  make)  me  proud,     Pbnd. ,  I,  Ch.  X,  107. 

IV.  After  to  cause,  to  make  and  to  occasion  it  is  impossible  to  replace 
the  accus.  with,  infin.  by  a  subordinate  statement. 

36.     After  the  verbs  of  the  sixth  group. 

I.  After  verbs  of  desiring  the  accusative  with  infinitive  may  express 
either  a  state  or  an  action.  In  expressing  a  state,  the  copula 
to  be  is  sometimes  found  wanting.  (Ch.  VI,  27.) 

It    was    my    wife    whom   you    wanted   dead  just   now.     Pxkd.,    I, 

Cn.  XXIII,  289. 
He    looked    at  her  with  eyes  that  once  more  made  her  un9h  ker$elf 

well  out  of  the  room.     Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  VIII. 
Her   father,    though    he    wished  her  married,  was  forced  to  confess 

Kathcrine  would  ill  answer  this  character.    Lamb,  Talb8,  198. 

Ti.  When  the  object  of  desiring  is  to  be  represented  as  undergoing  an 
action  we  find: 

a.    mostly  a  passivc-infinitive(-clause) ; 

Christ   desired  his   mysteries   to   be  spread  abroad  as  openly  as  was 
possible.    Green. 

p.    Sometimes  a  past-participle(-claDse). 

These  farmers  want  repairs  done.     Escott. 
He  pretended  to  want  a  pen  mended.     CoP.,  Ch.  VII,  48a. 
I  want  him  brought  to  Merlebank.    Knight  Err.,  Ch.  XXVII,  249. 
He    wanted    the    opposition    house    of   Bacon    smathed.      Pknd.,    I, 
Ch.  XXXII,  345. 


J)    Abbot,  §  30:i ;    2)    Webst. 
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Some  ufont  gymnanums  erected,     TiMis. 

Never  propose  a  plan  to  him  if  you  want  it  adopted.  Orm.,  Ch.  Ill,  62. 
Mr.  Osborne  wkked  a  tree  cut  down.  Wiv.  and  Dauoht,  Ca.  VIII,  76. 
I    thiok    there    is   something   I    could    wish   $aid  or  wrote.     Cop., 
Gh.  LI,  867a. 

Tii.    A  subordinate  daose  after  any  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  this  group 
is  uncommon.     It  seems  quite  impossible  after  tochooee,  tomtend^ 
to  mean,  to  need^  to  want. 
It  is,  however,  the  regular  construction  afterlo  hope,  and  also  after 
to  wish  in  expressing  an  idle  wish. 

I  hope  you  will  succeed. 

I  wish  it  were  true.     N.  £.  Or.,  g  296. 

I  wish  he  would  come.    Swist,  Spoken  English  ,  48. 

37.     After  the  verbs  of  the  seventh  group. 

I.  After   the    verbs   of  liking   and    disliking  the  accus.  with  infin.  is 

available  in  describing  either  an  action  or  a  state. 

II.  The    use  of  the  simple  past  participle  instead  of  the  fuller  passive 

infinitive  is  uncommon. 

You  most  tell  us  exactly  what  you  would  like  done,  Mem.  of 
Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  D,  191. 

III.  A  subordinate  statement  seems  to  be  unusual  after  any  of  these  verbs. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  that  Joseph  came  trt^  ue,  Mem.  op 
Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  D,  191. 

38-     After  the  verbs  of  the  eighth  gproup. 

I.  When  the  infinitive  clause  after  the  verbs  of  commanding,  requesting 
and  allowing  is  not  passive,  it  is  usually  more  correct  to  consider 
it  as  the  direct  object  of  these  verbs,  while  the  preceding  (pro)DOon 
has  then  to  be  looked  on  as  the  indirect  or  person-object. 
Compare  also  Onions,  Adv.  Ekol.  Stnt.,  g  162. 

I  told  him  to  leave  the  room. 
1  permitted  him  to  go  out. 
He  requested  me  to  stay. 

He  had  secretly  appointed  Fanny  to  come  to  her  at  the  break  of 
day.    Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  On.  XIV,  248. 

Hut  the  verbs  to  bear,  to  endure  and  to  eufer,  with  which  a  peraOB 
is  not  represented  as  the  recipient  of  anything,  may  be  feUowed 
by  an  active  accusative  with  iuBnitive;  and  thb  often  appliee  to 
the  verbs  to  allow  and  to  let. 
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They    scarce    can    be€ur   the   mom   to   break   that   melaDcholj    spelL 

Byron  '). 
My    friends    mast   and    will    endure    me   both   to  speak  and  wnie  of 

them  and  their  opinions.     6.  Wakefield^). 
The  instructor  of  a  school  may  suffer  some  things  to  pass  XknnotiGedf 

which    he    does   not   allow,    and    may  allow  certain  practices  at 

least  for   a  time,  which  he  would  by  no  means  directly  permit 

Webst.  ,  i.  V.  permit. 
God  allows  men  like  Morgan  to  succeed.  Hardy  Norsbm.,  Ch,  IX,  28. 
I    had    never   allowed  my  diseased  condition  to  betray  itself.     Lifted 

Veil,  302. 
Mr.   Freely   declared   his   resolution  never  to  allow  his  wife  to  waii 

in  the  shop.     Broth.  Jac,  394. 
Sam   dropped    behind   to  let  his  master  get  out  of  hearing.     Picxw., 

Ch.  LH,  477. 
Bill    asked    her    if  she    would    like   to  let  tfte  signatures  Hand  over 

till  the  morrow.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  X,  100. 
What  a  pack  of  fools ,  to  let  a  few  rats  and  mice  frighten  them  ont 

of  good  quarters.     Dolf  Heyl.,  113. 

With  the  other  verbs  instances  are  rare. 

Wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven.     Luu, 

IX,  54. 
Zehowah     commanded     the    singing     and   the   dancing    to  mpom.     M. 

Crawford^). 
I    hope,    my    love,    you    have  too  great  a  regard  for  me  to  permit 

disappointment  thus  to  undermine  a  life  which  I  prize  as  mv  own. 

Vic  ,  Cii.  XXVTII,  429. 

Those  who  wish  to  pronounce  the  person-object  -|~  iDfinitive(-claQ8e) 
in  such  sentences  as  /  told  him  to  go,  I  allowed  your  brother  to 
come^  etc.  an  accus.  with  infin. ,  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
also  the  following  and  similar  sentences  contain  instances  of  tho 
same  construction : 

I  advise  you  to  read  this  book. 

I  recommended  him  to  procure  a  copy  without  delay. 

II.     The  infinitive  may  also  be  represented  by  tho  copula  to  bo* 

You  suffer*  him  to  be  equally  imperious  as  a  lover.     Hit.,  I,  2. 


0    GasTU.,  Drie  Talen,  XVI.    ^)    MrRRAT,  i.  V.  endure^  B,  4 ,  d« 
3)    OQSTU.,  Man.,  §  603. 
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III.   iDStead  of  a  pauive  infiDitiye  we  sometiines  find  a  past  participle. 

I  ordered  my  kill  mad$  out,    Oppic.  Wipe,  185. 
He  stood  to  it  that  Mr.  Carlyle  bad  ordered  the  work  done  in  another 
way.    East  LnnrBy  I,  257. 


PREPOSITIONAL  ACCUSATIVE  WITH  INFINITIVE. 

39.  When  a  verb  with  a  preposition  bears  the  same  relation  to 
a  (pro)noun  -f  inflnitive(-clau8e)  as  any  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in 
31 ,  the  construction  used  may  be  called  a  prepositional 
accusative  with  infinitive.  Thus  We  hak  io  ifm  Royd 
Commission  to  toll  UB  what  may  be  done  (Times)  answers  to  We  ojrpoet 
the  Royal  Commission  to  /•//  us  [etc.].  Similarly  Shall  I  ring  for  tho 
shuttors  to  bo  closed?  (East  Ltnnb,  II ,  80)  corresponds  to  Shall  I 
cause  the  shutters  to  be  closed  f 

As  in  the  case  of  the  accusative  with  infinitive,  the  ideas  expressed 
i>y  the  prepositional  object  and  the  infinitivefclause)  form  a  kind  of 
unit,  which  sometimes  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  this  con- 
struction may  be  replaced  by  one  in  which  a  genitive  (or  possessive 
pronoun)  is  followed  by  a  gerundi -clause).  0)mpare  We  can  arrange 
for  you  and  Molly  to  meet  (Wives  and  Daughters,  Oh.  X,  94)  with 
He  had  arranged  for  our  assembling  there  (Glow- Worm  Tales,  I,  L» 
197). 

It  follows  that  the  collocation  preposition  -f  infinitive- 
0  1  a  u  s  e  may  also  be  considered  to  represent  a  prepositional  object. 

Some  (combinations  in  which  a  prepositional  object  is  followed  by 
:in  infinitive!  clause),  may  be  interpreted  in  another  way.  Thus  the 
following  sentences  bear  a  close  analogy  to  those  with  to  get,  to 
/tress,  to  persuade  etc.,  commented  on  in  30: 

We    can  not   adl  on  a  child  bo  young  to  bear  witmese  in  a  coart  of 

justice.     Mecs.  Will,  Ch.  XXII  ,  222. 
I  prevailed  on  t/our  wife  to  join  in  the  deceit.  Vic. ,  Ch.  XXXI ,  475. 
I    could    not  prevail  with  her  to  dance  with  him  again.     Pride  AND 

Pbej.,  On.  XVIII.  105. 
He  urged  upon  me  to  be  instant  io  ray  prayers.     Kidn.,  12. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  compared  to  those  with  to  tellf 
tn  command  followed  by  an  active  infinitive  (38 ,  i): 


With    the  other  hand   he  signed  to  Tom  to  wtake  no  noiie.    Ciici.» 

Ch.  L,  890a. 
IjOuvoIs  beckons  to  him  to  adoemee.     Rep.,  20. 
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In  the  following  sentence  the  infinitive(-clause)  may  be  considered 
to  stand  adnominally  with  the  preceding  (projnoun. 

I   don't  know   of  anybody  to  go  to  it.     Christm.  Cab.,  IV,  77  (= 
I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  might  be  inclined  to  go  to  it). 

40.    The   preposition   found   in   the  prepositional  accusative  with 
infinitive  is  chiefly  for. 

I  look  for  you  to  join  us.    Onions  ,  Advanc.  Engl.  Stmt.  ,  §  68a. 
I    have    arranged  for  her  to  go  to  a  higb-sohool.     Hahdt  N0S8SM.9 
Ch.  XXII,  197.' 

For  further  instances  see  51. 

Other    prepositions    are   comparatively   rare.     Here  follow  some 
instances  with : 

(up)on,     I   count  upon  you   to  help  me  in  this  matter.     Hilda  Wade  , 

Oh.  VIII,  222. 
You    may  depend  on  me  to  do  my  very  best.     Sir  F.  C.  Burnakd, 

Three  Swindles  (Pall  Mall  Gazette). 
I    look   upon  fores  to  be  the  most  blessed  dispensation  of  a  benign 

Providence.     Bourcicault  ^). 

to.     I    look   to  yoUf    Fritbiof,  to  carry  out  the  aims  in  which  I  myself 
have  failed.     Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  IV,  89. 
Trust  to  Die  to  shoiv  you  an  honourable  road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious 
revenge.     Wav.  ,  On.  XXV,  81a. 

Note.     To  trust  is  also  constructed  with  an  accus.  with  infin,  (8li  h,) 


NOMINATIVE  WITH  INFINITIVE. 

41.  When  a  sentence  containing  a  (prepositional)  accusatiye  with 
infinitive  is  thrown  into  the  passive  voice,  the  infinitiveC-clauae) 
becomes  a  modifier  of  the  subject,  wherefore  the  altered  construction 
may  be  termed  a  nominative  with  infinitive. 

42.  The  nominative  with  infinitive,  which  is  but  rarely  used  in 
Dutch ,  is  very  frequent  in  English ,  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of 
an  exact  equivalent  of  the  indefinite  men  (German  man,  French 
0  n).    It   is ,   in  the  main ,  found  with  the  same  groups  of  verbs  as 


1)     MUtzn.,  Ill,  27. 
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the  accusative  with  infinitive.  But  it  seems  impossible  with  the 
verb  to  have^  the  verbs  of  revealing,  and  the  verbs  of  (dish 
l  i  k  i  n  g.    Accordingly  we  find  it  in  connection  with : 

a)  verbs  that  express  a   perceiving  or  a  discovering, 
such  as: 

to  d/scor^r.    He  was  diacavered  to  b4  prond.  Pride  and  Prej.,  Gh.  Ill,  14. 

io  h%l.  There  come  occasions  when  faUehood  i$  fdt  to  b€  ioconvenieot. 
Broth.  Jac,  400. 

to  find.  One  of  oar  relations  wom  fotind  to  be  k  person  of  a  very  bad 
character.     Vic.  '). 

io  hoar.    Presently  be  %$  heard  to  drive  away.  BLiAKHousBy  Gh.  VII,55. 

b)  verbs  that  express  a  judging,  a  knowing,  a  remem- 
bering, an  understantling  or  a  declaring,  such  as: 

to  assort.  Four  hungry  jackdaws  which  he  was  currently  asserted  to 
have   hatched  upon  his  own  person.    Tom  Brown,  Gh.  Ill,  288. 

to  Miowe.     What    I    shall    tell   of  him  if  generally  believed  to  be  true. 
Scott. 
Mr.    Pickwick    loas   believed  to  be  meditating  a  letter  to  the  Times. 

PrNCH. 

to  doc/are.  Motors  in  skilful  and  competent  hands  €ure  declared  by 
good  authorities  to  be  more  easily  controlled  than  a  spirited  pair 
of  horses.     Times. 

to  esteem.  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  son  of 
Gaffer  and  Gammer  Andrews.    Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Gh.  II,  2. 

to  expect.  All  the  population  are  exftected  to  be  back  again  by  Ghristmas. 
Times. 

to  interpret.  This  xau  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  would  be  a  catch. 
Ori>.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Gh.  XVIII,  120. 

to  know.     Were    not    men  known    to   have   married   their  housekeepers? 
Etern.  Wom.  ,  Gh.  XX. 
Antonie  van   der    lleyden   is   seldom   kno9cn  to  miss  his  aim.     DoLP 
Heyl.  (Stof.  ,  Handl.,  I,  131). 

to  pronounce.  Her  manners  were  pronounced  to  be  very  bad  indeed. 
Pride  and  Prej..  Ch.  VIII,  38. 
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He  WM  anable  to  resist  a  moyemeot  of  iodtgDation  thai  had  never 
b0in  allowed  to  mttify  itself.    Bboth.  Jac,  408. 

io  0nir0at     Th$  muMU   ar4  earnestly  mUrtat€d  to  weep  over  the  urn  of 
G»sar.    Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  288a. 

io  ordor.    M^en  th€  pnBomn  were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell ,  they  imagiDed 
that  the  soldiers  were  joking.    Clivb,  513^. 

io  permit.    Every  one  knows  how  $ubaltem$  are,  by  brother  subalterns , 
softened  and  not  permitted  to  be  ferocious.     Plain  Talis,  158. 

to  tell.     I    icae   told  to  bring  the  keys  as  soon  as  you  was  alone,  miss. 
Bleak  House,  Ch.  VI,  42. 

g)    some  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  31,  h. 

to  trust.     A  friend  of  mine  and  a  connection  of  my  fumiltf  may  be  trusted 
to  ti$e  her  utmost  discretion.     Stay-at  homes,  Cb.  I. 
He   may    be   trusted   to  stamp  out  from  the  Regiment  any  practices 
of  the  kind  which  may  have  prevailed  prior  to  his  coming.  Pckcr. 

43.    0  b  8.    I.     Uncommon   is  the  use  of  the  nominative  with  inBnitive 
when  the  in6nitive  is  passive,  as  in  the  following  quotations: 

In  'a    Jehad    (=  Holy    War)   all  infidels  alike  are  commanded  to  be 

slain.    Gbant  Allen,  The  Tents  of  8hem,  Ch.  XVIII. 
The  Court  teas  ordered  to  be  cleared.     Times. 
None    of   these    races    can    be  shown  to  have  been  originated  by  the 

action    of  chauges  in  what  are  commonly  called  external  circum 

stances.     Hrxu ,  Dakw.  ,  Ch.  H,  43. 
A    footman    and   two  housemaids  are  believed  to  have  been  dismissed, 

Ori).  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XIII,  83. 

II.  After    verbs    of  judging   and    declaring  the   copula   to  be  is  oAen 

suppressed. 

The    picture     is     considered     a     perfect     likeness.        Bleak     House, 

Ch.  VII,  54. 
William  If  of  Geitiianf/  is  reckoned  the  most  active  sovereign  in  Kuropa, 

Graph. 
Pen  was  pronounced  a  tremendous  fellow.   PENO. ,  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  188. 

III.  In    the    majority    of   the    c|Uotation8    given    in   42 « ./\  the  subject 

represents  the  indirect  object  of  the  corresponding  active  con- 
struction. Thus  /  was  tttld  tn  bring  the  keys  corresponds  to  They 
told  me  to  bring  the  kef/s. 
Also  other  verbs  that  are  commonly  found  with  an  indirect  object 
and  a  direct  object  in  the  shape  of  an  infinitive<-clause)  (Ch.  Ill, 
33;,  may  be  constructed  with  a  nominative  with  infinitive. 

He  was  advised  to  travel  for  his  health.    Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  2E8a. 
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44.  Instances  of  a  nominative  with  infinitive  answering  to  a 
prepositional  accusative  with  infinitive  are  somewhat  scarce. 

The  knowledge  gained  then  should  be  invaluable  to  him  in  his 
new  position ,  which  he  may  safely  he  looked  upon  to  JUl  with 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.     III.  Lond.  News. 

FOR  +  (PRO)NOUN  +  INFINITIVE(-CLAUSE). 

45.  Infinitive-clauses  whose  subject-indicating  word  Is  a  (pro)noun 
preceded  by  the  preposition  for^  may  be  divided  into: 

a)  such  as  answer  to  subordinate  statements; 

b)  such  as  answer  to  attributive  adnominal  adjuncts 
or  clauses; 

c)  such  as  answer  to  adverbial  adjuncts  or  clauses; 

d)  such  as  answer  to  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts. 

46.  Those  which  answer  to  subordinate  statements 
mostly  represent  the  subject  or  the  non-prepositional  object,  more 
rarely  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate. 

a)     the    subject,     i.    It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  describe  a  man  than 

a  woman.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  II,  34. 
It  was  impossible  for  Pultenef/  not  to  diecem  the  motive  of  snch  an 

oflfer.     Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  289*. 
It  was  very  agreeable  for  them  to  come  down  with  their  portmanteaus. 

Mark.  ,  Olla  Podkida. 
It   was  very  hard  for  Abel  Fletcher  to  have  for  his  only  son  snch  a 

sickiy  creature  as  I.    John  Hal.,  Cu.  I,  6. 
ii.      It    was    rather    absurd  for   an    English    usher   to   be   spouting  and 

glowing  abont  a  French  officer.     Orm. ,  Ch.  I,  10. 
It    is   hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  this  is  an  excellent  book 

excellently  translated.     Mac,  Popes,  541. 
It*s    all     very    well  for  you    to  talk.    Ths   Light   that    Failed, 

Cn.  V,  66.  (=  G  g  h  e  b  t  m  o  o  i  p  r  a  t  e  n.) 
It  is    no    uncommon    thing  for   the   mind   thns  to  fail  at  the  last. 

Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  225. 
It  is  not  so  usual  as  yon  seem  to  think ybrnMtorvomwdistingaished 

foreigners  in  a  state  of  obvions  excitement.  Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  EC,  123. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  to  be  perfectly  content.  Has.  ,  §  887. 
It  has  been  a  cnstom  among  us  for  the  eldest  son  to  tab§  the  name 

of  his  father's  favourite  commander.  Rodn.  Stonb,  I,  Ch.  I,  18. 
It  is  exceptional  indeed  for  a  British  employer  to  getuk  improvmneit 

on  machinery  suggested  by  a  workman.     Rbv.  or  Riv. 
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iii.  Monmoatb  should  haTe  felt  that  it  was  Dot  for  him  to  fly.    Mac. 
*Ti8  far   m$   to  hud ,  Dot  for  you :  *tis  far  im  to  U  thankful  that 

I  can  make  joa  happy.    Hknrt  Esm.,  IU,  Cb.  II,  820. 
It   was  for  womm   to  fight  their  fight  now.    Oan.  op  Rich  Fst., 

Ch,  XXV,  185. 

h)    the  non<p  re  positional   object,    i.    Ton  may  make  it 

necessary    for    me    to   send  my   daughter   abroad   again.     Cop., 

Ch.  XXXVIII,  276a. 
His   business   and   near   prospect  of  marriage  made  it  difficult  for 

him  to  leave  home.     Broth.  Jac,  393. 
I    would    make    it   death   |   For   any  male   thing  but  to  peep  at  us. 

Tennys.  ,  Prikc,  Prol.,  1.  151. 
Many    circumstances   might    make  '  it   more  eligible  for  them  to  be 

married  privately  in  town  than  to  pursue  their  first  plan.   Pkidb 

AND  Prej.,  Ch.  XL VI,  268. 
ii.    Bat  you*d  like  better  for  us  both  to  stay  at  home  together.     8il. 

Marn.,  Ch.  Ill,  21. 
He    esteemed    it    almost    as  a  personal  insult  for  his  hearers  not  to 

laugh.    Ord.  of  Rich  Fbv.  ,  Ch.  XXV,  186. 

c)  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate.  Molly  found  out  to 
her  dismay  that  the  plan  was  for  her  to  retttm  with  Liord  Cumnor 
and  Lady  Harriet.     Wiv.  and  DAroHT. ,  Ch.  XIV,  141. 

The  crnx  of  the  matter  is  not  only  for  the  flying  machine  to  be  able 
to  raise  itself,  but  to  keep  its  balance  in  the  air  and  enable  the 
aeronaut  to  descend  in  safety.     Rkv.  of  Rev. 

Sir  W.  Temple  says,  the  greatest  crime  is  for  a  man  to  kilt 
himself  *). 

47.  Obs.  I.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  word-group /ar  -{- 
(pro)noun  in  the  above  quotations  belongs  partly  to  the  head- 
sentence  partly  to  the  clause. 

It  belongs  rather  to  the  head-sentence  than  to  the  clause  in  the 
quotations  mentioned  under  a  i,  a  iii  and  b  i. 

It  belongs  rather  to  the  clause  than  to  the  head-sentence  in  the 
quotations  mentioned  under  a  ii,  b  ii  and  c. 

In  the  quotations  under  a  iii  it  constitutes  the  nominal  part  of  the 
predicate. 

Fin-  -{-  (pro)noun  is  absolutely  disconnected  with  any  element  of 
the  head-sentence,  when  the  infinitive(-clause)  has  front-position » 
as  in: 

Ff>r  the  author  of  a  book  abrnptly  to  address  his  readers  at  'you* 
would  be  uncolloquial  as  well  as  unliterary.   N.  E.  Ga.,  |2097. 

1)    Schmidt,  §  351. 
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For   a   Protestant  to  become  a  Catholic,  unless  he  was  coDTerted  at 

heart  to  the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrines,  would  be  a  mortal  sin. 

Oc,  Ch.  XIV,  207. 
For  me  to  interfere  either  way  would  be  at  once  idle  and  perilous. 

John  Hal.,  Ch.  XV,  147. 
For   mamma  to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  that  some  evil  is  going 

to   happen    is   so    very    absurd  that  I  have  felt  quite  cross  with 

her.     East  Lynne,  I,  41. 
For   a  priest   of  the  Church  of  England  to  show  the  white  feather 

in    the   hour    of  need,  is  to  unpreach  in  one  minute  all  that  he 

has  been  preaching  his  life  long.  Westw.  Ho!  Ch.  XVIII,  IS7^. 

This  is  also  the  case: 

a.  when  it  is  the  subject  or  the  non -prepositional  object  after  the 
conjunctions  as  and  than ,  and  after  the  conjunctive  preposition  but. 

i.  For  a  holy  person  to  be  humble,  for  one  whom  all  men  esteem 
as  a  saint,  to  fear  lest  himself  become  a  devil  is  as  hard  a$  for 
a  prince  to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors.   H.  E.  Gk.,  85. 

ii.   What    could    be    better    than  for  you  to  go?    Onions,  Adv.  Ekol. 

Synt.  ,  §  68d. 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  for  you  to  stay,     ib. ,  §  60. 
There    is    no    greater    crime   than  for  a  woman  who  is  ill-used  and 

unhappy   to  show  that  she  is  so.     Henrt  Esh.  ,  I,  Ch.  XI ,  109. 
I    don't    know  anything  more  painful  than  for  a  mem  to  marry  his 

superior  in  age  or  his  inferior  in  station.  Pend.  ,  I,  Ch.  VII,  85. 

iii  There  was  nothing  now  but  for  him  and  the  footman  to  get  into  the 
carriage.     Our  man.  nat.,  8. 

.^.  when  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate  is  also  accompanied  by 
to  -(-  (projnoun. 

It  would  have  been  delightful  to  me  for  us  to  have  worked  together. 
HuxL. ,  Life  and  Letters,  II,  400. 

II.  The  occasion  of  placing  for  ~\-  (pro)noun  before  an  infinitive(-claose) 
standing  before  the  bead-sentence  may  be  to  obviate  the  vagneness 
that  might  otherwise  attach  to  it.  Thus  although  it  is  not 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  that  the  speaker  of  the  words  To 
cut  the  delinquent  short  [etc.]  cited  above  (I,  d),  thinks  of  himself 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  cutting  off,  he  might  have  told 
ns  so  by  placing  the  word-group  for  me  before  to  emL  ConTeraely 
the  word-group  for  me  in  For  me  to  interfere  eidker  toqf  would 
be  at  once  idle  and  perilous.  (John  Hal.,  Gb.  XV,  147)  might 
have  been  suppressed,  as  being  readily  suggested  by  theoontoxt 
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III.  In  many  caiet  fait  +  (pro)Doun  -f  infinitiyeC-olMite)  standing  after 
the  head-tentence  mnst  be  considered  as  the  descendant  of  an 
earlier  aocnsatire  with  infinitiTe  used  as  the  sabject  of  a  nominal 
predicate,  of  which  frequent  instances  occur  in  Middle  English. 

It  is  ful  bire  a  mam  to  here  him  e?ene.    Cakt.,  A,  1.  1528. 
It   is   not   good   man   to   be   alone.    Wtcklifpb,   One.    II,   18  ^). 
[Compare    the    Latin:    Non    est    bonnm    hosiltS    •••• 

8  0 1  u  m.] 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  (pro)noun  was  liable  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  preceding  nominal  predicate.  And  this  led  to 
the  interpolation  of /or,  less  frequently  of  to,  owing  to  the  &ct 
that  already  in  Early  Middle  English  datire  non-prepositional 
objects  with  nominal  predicates  were  superseded  by  prepositional 
objects  with  to  or  for. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  Wyckliflfe*8  It  ii  noi  good 
man  to  be  alone  and  the  Present  English  It  i$  noi  good  far  man 
to  be  alone.  In  the  former  man  to  be  alone  is  the  subject  of  ie 
not  good,  in  the  latter  to  be  alone  that  of  %»  not  good  for  man. 

In  Shakcspbabe  the  older  construction  is  in  some  instances  repre- 
sented by  a  nominative  with  infinitive. 

/  to  bear  this  is  some  burden.     Timok,  IY,  8,  266'). 

Traces  of  an  accusatiTe  with  infinitive  being  used  as  the  subject 
of  a  nominal  predicate,  occur  in  vulgar  English  of  the  present  day. 

I  felt  as  if  it  was  a  great  compliment,  him  to  come  m  friendly 
like,  and  take  a  chair  and  talk  to  you  and  me.  M.  0.  W. 
OuPHiNT,  Thb  Second  Son'). 

In  an  obscured  form  we  find  them  in  such  sentences  as  And  Urn 
struck  as  if  it  teas  with  death  %chen  he  got  the  Utter  as  §aid  gou*d 
the  hold  u/M*  the  land  (Mill  on  the  Floss,  III,  Ch.  VII)'),  in 
which  struck  may  be  considered  to  stand  for  to  be  ilnidb,  and 
some  such  sentence  as  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  is  understood 
after  And. 

For  a  discussion  of  for  -f  (pro)noun  -f  infinitive  see  also  Onions, 
Adv.  Engl.  Synt.,  §  161. 

IV.  Also  other  prepositions  may  be  found  before  the  (pro)DOun  repre- 
sentiDg  the  subject  of  the  infinitive(-clause).  But  in  this  ease 
preposition  -f  (pro)noun  invariably  belongs  to  the  head-sentence. 


»)    Stof..  Stud.,  A,  54;    »)   ib.,  50;    •)  ib.,  52. 
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-    iividul  into  three  groups: 

iir.om.  adjunct  consistint: 

:.   :  reposition.    Compare  th> 

IS-  -.7.     They   are  equivalent  to. 

-..  c^.i':*.e  with,  a  gerund  (or  prt>sent 

^-  -vrrd.    Thus  1  mifjht  have  maJc 

^.  rir  ne  is  eiiuivaient  to  /  might  han 
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With   All   her   winning   wi!o<^   she   conld  Kcarcely  UnA  bim  to  FmI 

imp&tieDCB  for   the  weddnuj    lo    laht  plaet  at  MichsutmuB.     Wit. 

ANi>  Dauokt.,  Ca.  XI,    i09. 
Us   gave  orders  to  Benson  I'nr  Hipion'*  box  to  b*  packed  uid  retdy 

before  dood.    Obd.  of  Itini.  Pkt..  Ch.  VII,  42. 
made  signi  for  Rip  to  n/iproo'.-h.     Rip.  van  Wiskli, 
He   wBB  in  such  a  fidget  for  An-  to  t»aot  the  honse  before  Osbor&e 

came  borne.     Wi».  and  Daioht.,  Cii.  XII,  180. 
He    sect     bis    permiBsioD    for    ihtia    to    rem*.     Piius    uau    PlU., 

Cd.  L,  307. 

b)  such  as  represent  an  at  Ml  b.  ad  nom  clause  Introduced 
by  a  relative  pronoun.  Tims  Tttere  are  teverat  leltere  for  /on 
to  write  is  equivalent  to  There  ari-  gevrral  Utter»  which  joa  mott  mriia. 
Compare  the  inflnitiveclausea  ili'scritied  under  16,  b. 

Percbaoce  be  may  have  wmnds  for  ifou  to  lf»d.    Mabi  E,  WiLKtira, 

SiLENCK.  (OrOKDH.   and   ItiwKUA,   II(|    134). 

Tbcre  reiDaine  oolj  an  ac!  of  jn^tlct  fomf  to  tto    Vic,  Cn.  XXXI. 
The    qac^tioD    for    ut  dok    tii  t'llpt  is  the  aequeoce  of  cTeoU  |etc{. 

SuERL.  Holm.,  Blle  Cakli. 
I  have  a  littlo  spare  moniy  for  that  room  far  krr  to  Uu/  >m(.  Wnf. 

AND  Daioiit.,  Ca.  XII,"  129. 
It    is  possible  that  he  will  bavu  huninrH  ihr  m*  lo  mt  ti>.     Haidt 

SoKSEM.,  Ch.  IX,  76. 

CI  such  as  represent  an  attrib.  adnom.  clause  introduced 
by  a  conjunctive  adverb  or  equivalent  word-group,  tbe 
latter  lieing  represented  by  a,  prej'Oflltion  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
clause.  Thus  Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  far  /oii  te  wrUt  tt«  oMweron 
is  equivalent  to  Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  on  mhieh  you  caff  wrrfa  Me 
tuitwer.  Compare  the  inflnitive-clauses  described  lu  16,  c  and  t7,  i. 
Some  time  ago  I  left  a  landscape  for  you  to  put  a  figure  m.  Fall. 

Idoi..,  Ch.  VIl.  106. 
Tbe    bores  is  Just  the  thing  fnr  you  lo  try  jour  hand  at  riding  «■. 
For  his  Sake,  II,  Cil  I,  19. 

49.  Obs.  I.  In  tbe  infiDitive-clauBM  mentiaoed  nndne)  tbeprepoaitioD 
sometimes  appears  to  br  anderttood.  Tbna  T^  day  ittia  Jbitt 
for  Richard  to  depart  (t.nti>.  or  Rich.  Fit.,  Cb.  XXV,  184)  n-rms 
to  sund  for  The  day  u-.f  n^W  for  fUchard  to  dapori  «a  (m 
which  /tiehard  wat  to  depart).  C-jnipaiD  I7,  I. 

II.  In  some  of  tbe  qaotatioob  ^-ited  in  the  pnoedlOK  9.  for  -\-  (pro)- 
Doan  -{-  iDfiDitive(-claiiF'-i  maj  alto  be  rtgarded  ••  an  advorfaial 
claase    of   purpose.     Thus    f    might    Am*    dm 
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you  to  stay  with  me  may  be  interpreted  to  be  equivalent  to 
/  might  have  made  curangements  ^  (so)  that  you  might  hwfo 
stayed  with  me.  Similarly  Some  time  ago  I  left  a  landscape  for 
you  to  put  a  figure  m  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  Son^  time  Offo 
I  left  a  landscape,  (so)  that  you  might  put  a  figure  in  it. 

III.  The  infinitives  in  the  quotations  cited  tinder  b  and  c,  may  also  be 
considered  as  representative  of  the  subject  of  a  nominal  predicate; 
i.  e.  71iere  are  severed  letters  for  you  to  write  may  be  nnderstood 
to  stand  for  There  are  several  letters  which  it  is  for  you  to  write; 
and  Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  for  you  to  write  the  answer  on  for 
Here  is  a  piece  of  paper ,  and  it  is  for  you  to  write  the  answer  on  it. 

50.    Infinitive-clauses  of  this  kind  (45)  which  answer  to  adver- 
bial adjuncts  or  clauses ,  are  expressive  of : 

a)  a  relation  of  g  r  o  u  n  d.   (21.) 

I    must    have    made   a   real  hit  this  time,  for  that  tooman  to  be  bb 

civil  as  all  that.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VI,  89. 
The   secret  must  indeed   be  written  with  indecent  plainness  on  her 

face  for   him    to    venture   to    make    sport    of  it.     Etsrn.  Wom., 

Cu.  xxiir. 

b)  a  relation  of  purpose.   (23.) 

He  brought  it  with  h\m  for  us  to  see.    Pride  and  Pbej.  ,  Ch.  XLVII, 

284. 
He    went   down    and    held    my   lord^s    stirmps  for  km   to  mownt. 

Henry  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  V,  43. 
A    man    can    only    do  humbly  and  fearfully  that  which  the  Maker 

who  created  him  has  appointed  for  him  to  do.   AuDL.,  n,CH.  X, 

200. 
The  slab  recording  his  eulogistic  and  loving  appreciation  of  Laura 

Seymour    had    been    placed    over   her    grave  for  all  the  world  to 

read  late  in  1879.     Not.  and  Quer. 
How   little   time    it   tukes  for   things    to  happen.     Hardt  Norsbm. 

Ch.  X,  82. 

Note.     The  relation  of  purpose  is  mixed 

a,     with  that  of  consequence  in: 

You  had  only  to  mention  her  name  at  afternoon  teas ybr  oi^  10011101 
in  the  room  to  rise  up  and  call  her — well  not  blessed.  BuDT, 
Kipl.,  Plain  Tales. 

j5.     with  that  of  restriction  in: 

The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland.     Mas.  »  |  872. 
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c)  a  relation  of  c  o  n  d  i  t  i  o  n.  (26 ,  b,) 

One    pointiDg   to    the  lady  said  sach  foul  and  devilish  things  as  I 

should    be   ashamed    either  for  me   to   speak  ^    or   yoa    to  hear. 

Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  VII,  58*. 
Would    it    improye   oar   posilioo,    do    you  think,  for  Bruncker  to 

throw   the    attorney  out  of  the  window?    Glow- Worm  Tales,  I, 

L.  205. 
I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  misapprehend  me  for  a  moment    John 

Hal.,  Ch.  XXIV,  250. 
Barbara  would  have  given  her  head  for  her  father  to  go  OfU.     East 

Lynke,  II,  80. 

d)  a  relation  of  q  u  a  1  i  t  y  as  manifested  by  a  consequence. 

Are  they  upon  such  terms  as  far  her  to  dUdose  the  real  truth? 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XLVI,  274. 

e)  a   relation   of  degree   as  manifested  by  a  consequence.  (26, 
a  and  b.) 

i.     They    swaggered    about    the    little    streets    of  Wychester  as  if  the 

ground    was    not    good    enough  for  them  to  tread  upon.     Ascott 

R.  Hope,  The  Great  Unknown. 
They  had  stayed  long  enough  for  Frithiof  to  get  a  pretty  clear  idea 

of  the  work  which  lav  before  him.    Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XIIL  108. 
This  never  happened  to  be  finished  in  time  for  them  to  go  into  the 

frying-pan.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 
ii.    The  house  was  too  far  for  people  to  come  and  dine  with  us.  Mair., 

Olla  Podkida. 
He  was  too  much  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  for  the  agitation 

he  had  at  first  expressed /o  &«  of  long  continuance.  Stof.,  Handl., 

Ill,  §  44. 
She    was    too    much    astonished    at    his  sudden  appearance  for  any 

thought  of  shiftless  to  intervene.     Hardy  Norsem.  ,  Cn.  XII,  96. 
She    gives    far    too    little    information   for  her  book  to  comfHte  as  a 

book  of  reference  with  several  already  in  the  field.    Athen.  *). 
His    old    friend's    opinion  had  been  given  with  too  much  eagerness 

for  (iHf/  dttubts  to  cross  the  old  aian's  hand.     Uask.  •). 

nf  particular  interest  to  the  Dutch  student  are  those  of  the  sentences 
mentioned  under  e  ii  in  which  for  —  pronoun  does  not  belong 
to  the  head-sentence.  In  translating  them  a  clause  opening  wilh 
dan  d  a  t   is  necessarv. 


I", 


Stuk.,  Stiii.  .  A,  74;    »)    FoELS-KocH,  §  493. 
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Thus  the  Dutch  equivalent  of  the  last  quotation  would  mn :  Zgo 
oude  vriend  had  zijne  meening  met  te  yeel  7Uiir  nit- 
gesproken  dan  dat  er  eenige  twgfel  bg  den  onden 
man  kon  rijzen. 

51.  Infinitive-clauses  of  this  kind  (45)  which  answer  to  predi- 
cative adnominal  adjuncts,  are  found  especially  after  the 
following  verbs ,  most  of  them  expressing  some  form  of  volition. 

to  arrange.  Had  his  mother  managed  better  and  arranged  far  hm 
to  draw  his  first  breath  beneath  the  Southern  Cross,  he  might 
have  felt  at  liberty  to  arrange  for  his  old  bones  to  discharge  their 
resting-place  among  the  younger  English-speaking  commnoities. 
Lit.  World. 

to  ask.  He  only  asked  for  some  chance  to  happen  by  which  he  might 
show  his  fidelity  to  her.     Henry  Esm. ,  I,  Ch.  VII,  64. 

to  beg.  Your  father  has  begged  for  her  to  come.  Wives  and  Dauoht., 
Ch.  XI,  114. 

to  care.     I    don't  care  for  him  to  see  any  of  my  usual  work.  Jeromx  M. 

to  lisien.     He  stood  listeniiig  for  the  summons  io  he  x^i^vA/t^.  Stevenson^). 

io  long.     Pen  longed  for  the  three  years  to  be  over.    Pekd.  ,  I ,  Ch,  XVII, 
174. 
I   can't  think  now  of  those  mornings  on  the  Heath  without  longing 
for  it  to  come  back  again.     Sir  George  Tressaut,  Ca.  IJI|  15a. 

io  look.     They  are  looking  for  you  to  sing,     Mischiefm.  ,  Ch.  VIII. 

When  I  looked  for  the  summer  to  begin ,  the  rains  were  still  incesBant 

Deemst.,  Cu.  XLII,  303. 
Our  fathers  didn't  look  for  a  Dutchman  to  rule  ns.  HenrtEsm.i  III, 

Cn.  V,  367. 

io  ring.     Shall  I  ring  for  the  shuttei'S  to  be  closed?  East  Ltknb,  II,  80. 
She  rang  for  the  gas  to  be  lit.    Life  Int.  ,  II ,  137. 

io  send.  She  sent  for  her  to  come  and  show  herself  before  she  set  out. 
W^iv.  AND  Daught. ,  Ch.  XI,  111. 

io  wait.     He   waited  for    them   to  begin  the  conversation.     Westw.  Ho!, 

Cn.  XXV,  187a. 
He  stood  still  in  the  dim  light,  %caiting  for  Arthur  io  rise.  Ad.Bbdi. 
He   appeared   to   be  waiting  for  her  to  get  up.     Wiv.  and  Dauoht., 

Cn.  X,  104. 

>)    Stof.  Stud..  A,  75;    '^)   Ountil.  Max.,  §  (500. 
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io  wkh.    I    am    clear   in  wMing  heartily  to  keep  my  old  frieDds,  and 
for  them  to  love  my  fatnre  wife  for  my  sake.  Wiv.  and  Dauoht.  , 
Cn.  XII,  128. 
Papa  wished  for  her  to  be  vX  \he  marriage  very  much  indeed,    ib. , 
Cn.  XIII,  139. 

Note.    It   is    but   seldom  that  we  meet  with  instances  of  such  a 
verb  being  accompanied  by  a  non-prepositional  object. 

I    iviend   the    money  for   Esmond   to   go  to  college.     HltKET  EsM., 
Ch.  IX,  92. 

The   same   construction  is  also  found  after2[certain  nominal  predi- 
cates. 

anxious,  Elizabeth  saw  that  he  was  anxious  for  her  sister  amd  hendf  to 
get  acquainted.     Pridb  and  Piej.,  Ch.  XLV,  263. 

Impatient,  We  held  our  breath  when  we  heard  that  the  coat  was 
ordered ;    we   were   impatient  for  it  to  be  fitted.     Bariko  Gould  *)• 

miffing.  When  Dyson  had  got  accustomed  to  the  souiid,  he  declared 
hinisolf  tn'llhig  for  Humphrey  to  try  again.     MisVKDOSTOon  '). 

in  a  hurry.  No  doubt  you  are  m  a  hurry  for  her  to  go  on  with  her 
ordinary  schooling.     Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXII ,  197. 

52.  0  b  s.  I.  In  the  quotations  cited  in  the  preceding  § ,  for  -{- 
pronoun  -{-  infinitive(-clause)  may  also  be  considered  to  represent 
the  prepositional  object  of  the  preceding  Terb.  Thus  Your  father 
has  begged  for  her  to  came  may  be  understood  to  stand  for 
*  Vour  father  has  begged  for  'that  she  shouU  COme. 

II.  Also  in  the  prepositional  accusative  with  infinitiTe /or  has  sometimea 
oasted  the  preposition  with  which  the  preceding  verb  or  acfjectiTa 
is  ordinarily  constructed.  (47t  iv.)  Thus  it  stands  severally  for 
to^  of  and  with  in: 

i.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Rand  we  must  leave  for  ether  pens 
to  tell.  Stead,  Rev.  of  Ret.  (Compare:  The  rest  we  may  leam 
to  the  tribes  to  accomplish.     Tents  of  Shem,  Ch.  XVIII.) 

ii.    1  am  not  afraid  for  them  to  see  it.     Christm.  Car.  '). 

I    should    be   glcul  for  our  existing  students  to  feel  their  obligations. 
Latham  '). 

iii.  1  think  yon  would  have  made  as  much  about  ma,  and  been  pleased 
for  me  to  love  you  as  would  have  satisfied  even  me.  Mill  on 
the  Flojs  'j. 

»)     iiuNTH.,  Drie  Talen.  XVI;    >)   Stof.,  Stud.,  A,  71;    •)  ib.,  A,  76. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


GERUND-CLAUSES. 
GERUND-CLAUSES   IN    GENERAL. 

1.  The  action  or  state  expressed  by  a  gerund(-clause)  is  necessarily 
associated  with  a  person,  animal  or  thing,  by  way  of  subject. 

This    substance  is  not  indicated  by  any  word  in  generalizing^ 
statements  or  questions. 

Playing  with  fire  is  daDgerous. 
Is  swimming  a  healthy  exercise  ? 

2.  In  specializing  statements  and  questions  it  is  mostly  indicated: 

a)    by  some  (pro)noun  in  the  context,  not  modifying  the  gerund; 

^)    by  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  modifying  the  gerund 
adnominally. 

In   the   following  quotations   the  subject-indicating  word  of  the 
gerund(-clause)  is  printed  in  spaced  italics* 

3.  The  (pro)noun  in  the  context  not  modifying  the  gerund  may  be : 

a)    the  subject  of  the  head-sentence; 

/  am  glad  of  having  met  you.     Bain,  CoifP.i  170, 

The  Snobkys    suddenly    determined    upon    leaving  town.     Snobs , 

Cn.  IV,  2U. 
Do  If  felt    struck   with    awe    on  entering  into  the  presence  of  this 

loarned  man.     Dolf  Ueyl.,  106. 

h)    the  object,  either  non-prepositional  or  prepositional,  of  the 
head  sentences ; 

i      I  thank  you  for  assembling  here.     Chuz.,  Gh.  IV,  296. 

Not  that  I  blame  you  for  going.    Blsak  House,  Cn.  XXXIX,  839* 
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ii.  She    WM   gratofiil   to   her   uncle   for   $a^g   [etc.]*     PiiBK   anj> 

Pmj.,  Cb.  XLIII,  248. 
I   hope   yoa   are   not   angry    with   me  for  coming.    Lira  Int.,  I, 

Co.  IX,  146. 
What  ehonld  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  having  giTen  me  two  iQck 

sone?    WttTw.  Ho!,  Cn.  XXVIII,  218a. 

c)  a  genitive  (or  its  periphrastic  equivalent)  or  a  possess! ve^ 
pronoun. 

My  wife  observed  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt  her  daughters^ 

eyes.     Vic,  Ce.  X. 
The  liberty  of  the  people  coDsista  in  being  governed  by  laws  whiob 

they  have  made  themselves.    Cowlby,  Ess.,  Lib.  I. 
il/y    first    impulse   on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  affliction  was  to- 

visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner.    Skbtc:h-book  ,  Win.  and  hbb 

Son. 
Pray    make   my   excuses  to  Pratt  for  not  keeping  my  engagement* 

Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XL VII,  285. 

Sometimes  this  (pro)noun  is  understood  because  it  is  readily 
suggested  by  the  previous  part  of  the  discourse. 

Walking    out ,    drinking    tea ,    country-dances    and    forfeit  shortened 

the  rest  of  the  day.     Vic. 
It  is  DO  good  talking  about  it  now.     Mees.  Will,  Cb.  IV,  89. 
Listening   to    the    Cbela*s   conversation   was   better  than   remaining 

there.     Fall.  Idol,  Ce.  VIII,  118. 

4.  a)  In  specializing  statements  and  questions  a  genitive  or  a  pes* 
^»ssive  pronoun  must  be  placed  before  the  gerund,  when  the 
sul'ject  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  it,  is  not  indicated  or 
suggested  in  any  way  by  the  context. 

I^iul  wus  quite  alarmed  at  Mr.  Feeders  yawning,  Domb.,  Ca.XII,  104. 
Sometimes    I    fancied    that    Peggotty    objected    to   mjf   mother* 9 

wearing  all  her  pretty  dresses.     Cop.,  Cb.  II,  116. 
I  beard  of  his  running  away.     Mas.  ,  §  494. 

b)  Such  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  is  mostly  put  before 
the  gerund,  when  there  is  no  indication  of  its  subject  further  than 
a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  in  the  head-sentence. 

From  the  luomeDt  of  h  i x  first  s/teaking  to  us ,  his  voice  had 
connocted  itself  with  an  association  in  my  mind  that  I  could 
not  dotine.     Bleak  House,  Cb.  VI ,  89, 
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Their  greatness  seems  to  consist  in  their  never  homing  doM 
anything  to  distinguish  themselves,     ib.,  Gh,  VII,  54. 

In  the  following  quotations  it  is  absent  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  careful  writers: 

These  two  great  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  mthont 
firing  a  shot.  Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ce.  XIV,  272.  (Rewritten: 
without  their  firing  a  shot,  or:  without  a  shot  being  fired.) 

When  everything  was  coming  nearto  her  grasp ,  when  there  seemed 
a  fair  chance  of  realizing  her  ambitions,  she  had  suddenly  fieJlen 
ill.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  11. 

My  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  without  aMng 
for  it.     Spect.,  XII. 

On  entering  the  room,  their  first  proceeding  must  have  been  to 
gag  Mr.  Blessington.     Mem.  Sheel.  Holm.,  II,  B,  87. 

The  following  are  instances  of  extreme  slovenliness: 

On  attempting  to  extract  the  ball ,  the  patient  began  to  sink.  Nichol 

AND    M'COBNICK  *). 

Since  writing  the  above,  dearest  Lizzy,  something  has  occurred 
of  a  most  unexpected  and  serious  nature.  Pride  and  Prbj., 
Co.  XLVI,  266. 

Sometimes  it  is  rather  a  word(-group)  in  the  head-sentence  than 
the  subject-indicating  word  of  the  gerundf- clause)  that  is  understood. 
Thus  the  word -group  to  us  is  understood  in 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder  presented 
themselves.     Rip  van  Winkle. 

c)  Conversely ,  a  possessive  pronoun  is  sometimes  found  before 
the  gerund  without  being  absolutely  necessary. 

All  the  drains  were  choked,  it  appeared,  from  their  being  so  very 

narrow.     Mark.,  Olla  Podrida. 
When    metal    came    into  use,  men  were  able  to  make  their  knives 

much    longer,    without    their    being    afraid    of  their   breaking. 

N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2328. 
Her    sister,    however,    assured    her    of  her   being    perfectly    well. 

Pride  and  Prej.,  Cn.  XLVII,  279. 
The  first  (i.  e.  Heine's  'Ardinghello*)  I  hated  for  its  hamng  undrnfahn 

to   exhibit  sensuality    and    mystical    abstmseness,    ennobled  and 

supported  by  creative  art.     Carl.,  L[FE  of  Scbil.,  II,  126. 


*)    Strong,  Logeman  and  Wheeler,  Istr.,  Ch.  VIII,  147, 
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6.  A  genitive  or  posseBsive  pronoun  -f  gerund  often  varies  with 
an  objective  +  present  participle.  Thus  for  You  must  excuse  the 
boy's  (his)  saying  so  we  also  find  You  must  excuse  the  boy  (him) 
saying  so. 

Sweet  (N.  £.  Ob.  ,  %  2880)  calls  the  participle  in  these  constructions  a 
half-gerund,  observing  that  in  them  the  relation  between  objective 
and  participle  is  different  from  that  between  objective  and  participle 
in  those  participle-constructions  for  which  there  is  not  a  parallel 
gerund- construction.  Compare  I  do  not  like  him  coming  here  with 
/  saw  him  coming, 

a)  An  objective  +  present  participle  is  unavoidable,  when  the 
word  preceding  the  verbal  is  a  pronoun  that  has  no  genitive. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  all  leaving  the  room.     Mas.,  §  414. 
I  have  my  doubts  as  to  thii  being  Irae.     ib. 
Yon    seem    to  uaderstand  me  by  each  at  once  her  choppy  fingers 
laying  upOD  her  skinny  lips.     Macb.,  I,  3,  34. 

b)  An  objective  +  present  participle  is  almost  regularly  employed 
when  the  word  preceding  the  verbal  is  a  noun  of  which  the  genitive 
is  seldom  used,  1.  e.  in  general,  the  name  of  an  inanimate  thing. 

The   jealousy    of   his    contemporaries  prevented  Justice  being  done 

to  him  during  his  lifetime.     Mas.,  §  494. 
I  am  afraid  of  mischief  resulting  from  this.     ib. 
On  some  brandy  being  administered  to  him,  be  revived,     ib. 
There  was  a  story  of  money  having  been  buried  there,     ib. 

The  following  instances  will  bring  out  the  fiact  that  genitive  of 
iinme  of  inanimate  thing  +  gerund  is  not  quite  impossible. 

The  extreme  pleasure  I  felt  at  the  news  of  the  Reform  BilTs 
being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  convinced  me  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  lost  my  'penchant'  for  politics.  Lipb  op  Chakl. 
Bronte,  75. 

What  harm  in  a  thing* s  being  false.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII,  64a. 

The  newspapers  nearly  every  day  contain  reports  of  deaths  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  paraflBn-oil  lamps ,  or  from  fires  caused  by 
the  lamp's  overturning.     TiT-BlTS. 

The  former  was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  brilliancy  which 
exercise  had  given  to  her  complexion,  and  doubt  as  to  the 
occasion's  justifying  her  coming  so  fiir  alone.  PliDB  and 
PiEJ.,  Ce.  VIT,  36. 

a  An  objective  +  present  participle  is  preferred  to  a  genitive  + 
gerund,  when  the  word  preceding  the  verl^l  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
of  which  the  genitive  is  unusual;  i.  e.  the  name  of  an  animal,  or 
an  indefinite  pronoun. 
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i.     Besides   the    probability  of  a  snake  dropping  upon  yonr  head,  or 

a   rat  getting  into  yoar  breeches-pocket  in  search  of  food,  there 

was   the   animal  and  chemical  odour  to  be  faced.     Tox  Bftowy, 

II,  Ch.  Ill,  237. 
Condition  =  that   which    must   be   done,   happen    or   exist   or  be 

present   in    order   to   something   else   keimg   done^   mtOmg   or 

happening.     Annand.,  Concisk  Dict. 
He  was  surprised  at  any  body  speaking  to  him.  Skobs,  Cb.  Ill,  24. 
ii.    I  sibould  like  to  feel  that  there's  a  chance  of  some  one*s  tmnring 

the  truth  when  I  come  into  the  room  this  evening.  Kath.  Laub., 

II,  Ce.  Xm,  248. 
It*s  a  thousand  to  one  against  anybody* s  finding  it  out  by  accident 

ib.,  I,  Cu.  VII,  126. 
You    CHn*t   expect   to  ride  your  new  crotchet  without  anybody* s 

trying  to  stick  a  nettle  under  his  tail.    Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  VII « 

313. 

d)  Usage  seems  to  be  about  equally  divided  between  a  genitive  + 
gerund  and  an  objective  +  present  participle,  when  the  word  pre- 
ceding the  verbal  is  the  name  of  a  person. 

i.     As    to    clever  people* s  hating  each  other,  I  think  a  little  extra 

talent  does  sometimes  make  people  jealous.  Autocr.  ,  Ca.  I,  96. 
They  insisted  on  Little  Billee* s  walking  between  thom.  Trilbt,  189. 
Bingley    urged    Mr,    Joneses    being   sent  for  immediately.     Pride 

AND  Pbej.,  Ce.  VIII,  44. 
Never  had  she  entertained  a  hope  of  \Vickham*s  meaning  to  marrv 

her.     ib.,  Cu.  XLVI,  272. 
ii.    There  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  taking  a  stroll  at 

night   than    there    would    be    in    any   other   middle-aged 

gentleman  turning  out  after  dark.     CuRiSTM.  Cab.,  I,  2. 
I    don't    approve  of  young  men  getting  engaged  until  they  have 

some    prospect  of  being  able  to  marry.     Anstcy,  Voces  PofulIv 

Christm.  Romp,  206. 

0)  A  possessive  pronoun  +  gerund  is  preferred  to  the  objective 
of  a   personal   pronoun  -|-  present  participle,  at  least  in  standard 

Kn^lisli. 

Vou  must  excuse  my  not  being  convinced  by  assurances  only.  Pude 

AM)  Pkw.,  Ch.  XVIII,  99. 
Mrs.  Sedley  bad  forgiven  his  breaking  the  punch-bowl.  Van.  Fair, 

I,  Cm.   V,  48. 

In  colloquial  language  personal  pronoun  -f  Present  participle  seems 

to  he  the  rule  after  a  transitive  verb. 
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Exense  m  i  puUmg  m  a  word  or  two.    Domb.  ,  Ch.  1 ,  7. 

Ha  likes  yon  so  much  that  he  does  not  miDd  y  o  v  bemg  iDaxperienced 

at  first    Mss.  Boutbrib,  42. 
If  jon  will  excuse  m  e  Bayimg  so ,  I  don't  think  I  could  ha?e  made 

a  mistake.    Baker.  Hbart,  I,  180. 
Why   did  yon   not   proTent  mt  making  such  an  egregious  fool  of 

myself?    Hrp.,  Ch.  XIII,  70A. 
Pardon  me  9aying  it.     PaiMa,  I,  L  154. 

The  coDstruction  with  the  personal  pronoun  +  present  participle 
is  unavoidable  when  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  in  apposition. 

Talk  of  u8  girls  being  Tain,  what  are  we  to  yon?  Hrnrt  Esm., 
Ill,  Ch.  II,  823. 

6.  0  b  s.  I.  When  the  clause  represents  the  subject ,  the  genitiTe  or 
possessive  pronoun  -|-  gerund  is  almost  regularly  used  wherever 
possible.  Thns  it  would  not  do  to  replace  it  by  a  nominative 
-f-  present  participle  in 

V 0 1 u m  n  i a* 8  Jinishiftg  the  sentence  restores  her  to  favour.     Bleak 

HorsE,  Oil.  XL,  348. 
Jane's  marrying  so  greatly  must  throw  them  in  the  way  of  other 

rich  men.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XVIII,  102. 
Ml/  girTs  singing  after  that  little  odious  governess's  is  unbearable. 

Van.  Fair,  I,  Ce.  XIX,  196. 
His   endeavouring  to  hoist  himself  up  to  a  very  high  window-seat, 

and    his  slippiny   down  again  appeared  to  prepare  Toots*s  mind 

for  the  reception  of  a  discovery.     Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  105. 
His  accompanying  them  was  a  double  advantage.   Pride  and  Prej., 

Ch.  XXI,  119. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  nominative  -f*  present  participle 
being  used  to  represent  the  subject. 

I  feel  a  bit  unstmng,  that  beast  catertcauiing  over  yonder  was 
just  more  than  I  could  put  up  with.  Cox.  Doyle,  Trao.  op 
the  Korosko,  Ch.  I,  27. 

Also   after  a  preposition  the  possessive  pronoun  hardly  bears 
replaciDg    by    the    objective  of  a  personal  pronoun.     N.  E.  Or.. 
§  2328. 

In  honour  of  its  being  Christmas  day.     Cbristm.  Car.,  I,  8. 
When    metal    came   into  use,  men  were  able  te  make  their  knives 

much    longer    without    their   being   afraid   of  their  brmking. 

N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2328. 

II.  Sometimes  a  genitive  -|-  gerund  conveys  another  meaning  than  an 
objective  -|-  present  participle.     Thus: 
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What    do    you    think    of  my  sister^ 8  singing'/  =  What  do  joa 

think  of  the  way  in  which  my  sister  sings? 
What   do  you  think  of  my  sister  singing?  =  What  do  yon  »y 

to  the  idea  that  my  sister  should  sing? 
Paul    was    quite    alarmed    at   Mr,    Feeder's   yauming    (DoMB., 

Ch.  XII,  104)  =  Paul  was  quite  alarmed  at  the  way  in  which 

Mr.  Feeder  yawned. 
Paul    was  quite    alarmed    at    Mr,  Feeder  yawning  =  Panl  was 

quite  alarmed  at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Feeder  yawned. 

7.  a)  Gerund-clauses  containing  a  subject-indicating 
word  sometimes  vary  with  infinitive-clauses  preceded  by  a 
(projnoun  in  the  objective  case,  1.  e.  they  are  sometimes  used: 

1)  for  an  accusative  with  infinitive  (Ch.  XVIII,  30,  c), 

2)  for  a  prepositional  accusative  with  infinitive  (Ch.  XVIII,  39), 

3j  for  an  infinitive-clause  with  for  +  (pro)noun  constituting 
some  element  of  the  head-sentence.  Compare  the  following 
quotations : 

There  is   no  use  my  getting  up  till  you  are  done.     Esth.  Watbrs, 

Ch.  II,  10. 

There  is    no    use  for  me    to    cry  about  the  matter.     WxsTW.  Hot 

Cii.  XIV,  1186. 

Compare  also  the  quotations  in  Ch.  XVIII,  46,  ii  with  those  in 
Ch.  XIX,  68,  ii. 

No  instances  have  been  found  of  an  interchanging  of  gerund- 
clauses  of  the  above  description  with  infinitive-clauses  with  fw  + 
(projnoun  not  constituting  an  element  of  the  head-sentence.  CSompare 
the  quotations  in  Ch.  XVIII,  47,  Obs.  i  with  those  in  Ch.  XIX,  6, 
Obs.  I. 

h)  Much  more  frequently  is  a  gerund(-clause)  found  to  vary  with 
an  infinitive(-clause)  when  itdoesnot  open  with  a  sub- 
ject-indicating word.  Thus  I  do  not  intend  oMking  you  far 
advice  =  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  you  for  advice. 

Sometimes  the  two  constructions  convey  different  shades  of  meaning, 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  distinction.  In  some  connections 
there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  preference  for  either  one  or  the 
other,  in  some  the  two  seem  to  be  used  quite  indifferently.  It  is 
with  a  consideration  of  these  niceties  that  we  shall  be  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  following  discussions. 
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c)  It  is  impossible  to  replace  a  gerund(-clause)  by  an  infinitive 
(-clause)  when  it  is  preceded  by  any  other  adnominal  modifier  than 
a  noun  in  the  genitive  or  a  poss.  pron.,  as  in  the  doubling  of  this 
consonant,  tkk  doubling  of  the  consonant y  etc. 

Note  especially  the  idiom  in: 

1)  There  is  no  being  shot  at  withotit  a  little  risk.     Riv.,  V,  3. 

There   teas    no  mistaking  the  real  nature  of  the  trial  throogh  which 

he  bad  passed.    Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XIV,  142. 
There  was  no  believing  a  word  she  uttered.     Christ.,  I,  15. 
He    was    so    high    and    conceited    that    there   was  no  enduring  him. 

Pride  and  Prej.,  Cn.  Ill,  17. 
From  that  eye  there  was  no  escaping,     Htp.  ,  Cu.  XV,  76^. 

Note.     Also  for  the  following  analogous  idiom  there  is  do  alter- 
native   infinitive(-construction),    although   there   is  no  adnominal 

modifier: 

There   tvas   never   believing   half  of   what    Bob    said.     Sam.    Trril.^ 

Cu.  II,  18. 

2)  It  M  87iug  li/inff  in  the  Abbey.     Riv. ,  V,  3. 

/(    inis   awkward   walking    with    both    hands    filled.      SiL.    Mark.  ^ 

Ch.  IV,  33. 
It's    ill  trriting  on  one's   back.     Thack.,    Letter  to  Alfr.  Teknys. 

(Andr.  Lang,  Tennyson,  Ch.  VI,  99.) 

8.  Gerund-clauses  are  of  three  kinds,  i.  e.  they  answer  to: 

(i\  subordinate  statements, 

'hi  attributive  adnominal  adjuncts  and  clauses, 

c)  adverbial  adjuncts  and  clauses. 

Tlius  /  remember  having  Men  him  (N.  E.  Or.,  %  825)=  /  remember 
that  I  have  seen  him, 

YoH  would  like  to  decide  your  own  hourofffeHmgypiETEBV.Yfoni.^ 
<'H.  XI)  =  You  would  like  to  decide  your  own  hour  at  which  you  get  up. 

She  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  simply  dreuud  (Pride 
AND  Prkj..  Ch.  XXIX,  161)  =  She  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you, 
because  you  ore  simply  drossed. 

It  iiuist,  however,  not  be  understood  that  the  ej[changing  of  a 
full  clause  for  a  gerund  clause  is  often  possible,  or  vice  versa;  on 
the  contrary,  earh  construction  mostly  has  its  peculiar  area  of  inci- 
<it'n<*e.  In  the  following  discussions  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  cases  whore  interchanging  is,  or  is  not,  possible. 
Indeed,  any  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  idioms  would  require 
an  iinin^n.se  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  swell  the  bulk  of  this 
^'rainmar  beyond  practical  limits. 
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OERUND-CLAUSES  NOT  CONTAINING  A  SUBJECT- 

INDICATING  (PRO)NOUN. 

SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  SUBORDINATE  STATEMENTS. 

9.  A  gerund(-clause)  in  the  function  of  the  subj  ect  either 
precedes  or  follows  the  head-sentence.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
announced  by  the  anticipatory  it.  Gerunds  that  constitute  simple 
elements  of  the  sentence  are  seldom,  if  ever,  placed  at  the  end. 

i.     Playing  with  fire  is  daDgeroas. 
Swimming  is  a  healthy  exercise, 
ii.  It  is  jolly  having  you  home  again.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  I,  22. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  subjective  gerunds  and  gerund- 
clauses  ,  as  compared  with  subjective  infinitives  and  infinitive-clauses, 
when  placed  in  front,  the  following  observations  may  be  made: 

a)  The  gerund-construction  is  preferred  in  stating  a  general  foct, 
and  also  in  representing  an  action  or  state  as  permanent  at  a 
certain  time.  This  preference  is  especially  observed  in  the  case  of 
gerunds  constituting  a  simple  element  of  the  sentence. 

Hating   one's    neighbour    is  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.     Mis.  §  S68. 
Reading   maketh   a    fall  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  wrUkig 

an  exact  man.     Bacon  Ess.  L,  On  Studies,  136. 
Talking  mends  no  holes.     Prov. 
There  was  a  time  when  sermon-making  was  not  so  palatable  to  yoa 

as    it   seems  to  be  at  present.     Pride  and  Prejt.,  Ch.  LIIi  322. 
There    is    nothing    so    bad    as  parting    with    one's   ftiends.     ib., 

Ch.  LIII,  323. 
BvUi/ing  was  the  least  of  the  ill  practices  enrrent  among  us.  HuXL. , 

Lect.  and  Ess.  ,  6a. 
Travelling   in    Australia    was    made    an    inexpenBive    process  to  nfl. 

Oc,  Ch.  XI,  147. 

The  infinitive  construction  is  preferred  in  referring  to  special 
circumstances  of  an  action  or  state.  Thus  To  Ma/  ia  dangenmB 
<H.  E.  Gr.  24)  is  almost  equivalent  to  To  delay  ia  dangerou$  in  these 
circumstances.  Changing  the  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  in  such  a 
sentence  as  Playing  with  fire  is  dangerous  would  probably  entail  the 
substitution  of  the  Infinitive  for  the  gerund:  To  p/aj  with  fire 
{will  be,  ivould  be)  dangerous. 
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These   partiee   were  acoepUble  to  all:  to  ovouf  a  family  circle  was 

even  more  desirable  to  such  as  did  think,  than  siidi  as  did  not. 

Pbidb  akd  Pmu.,  Cb.  LI,  311. 
To  do  this  properly  requires  time.    Mas.,  247. 
To  hi  guarded  at  such  a  time  is  very  difficult.    Psidk  and  Pkbi., 

Cb.  XLVn,  286. 
To   see   her   asleep    would   ha?e   been    a   pretty  sight    Pind.,  I, 

Cb.  XXI,  21S. 
Her  voice  was  so  low  and  sweet ,  that  to  hear  it  was  like  listening 

to  sweet  music,    ib.,  I,  Cb.  XXI,  213. 

For  further  illustration  see  also  Ch.  XVIII,  2  and  5. 

These  distinctions  are,  however,  for  flrom  regularly  observed. 
Here  follow  some  quotations  in  which  i  according  to  the  above  theory, 
the  alternative  construction  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate. 

i.    Staring  about   aimlessly   will   do   no   good.    Onions,  Adv.   Ekou 

Synt.,  §  180. 
Crying  will  not  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty.     Mas.,  247. 
Seeing  how  fresh  and  simple  and  happy  your  lifo  is  out  here  makes 

me    more   out   of  heart  than  ever  with  mv  own  home.     Hakdt 

NoRSEM.,  Or.  it,  20. 
ii.    To  err  is  homan,  to  forgive  divine.     Pope,  Essay  on  CaiTicisM 
To  love  one's  enemies  is  a  Christian  duty.     Mas.,  §  388. 
To  possess   a   ghost    is   a  distinction   above  titles.    Ohd.  of  Ricb. 

Fev. ,  Cb.  I,  4. 
To  seem  injured  is  always  a  luiury;  sometimes  a  neoessity ,  whether 

among  boys  or  men.     ib.,  Cb.  VII,  44. 

b •    An  infinitive,  -clau  sei  can  hardly  be  replaced  by  a  gerund(-clauee) : 

1)    in   adverbial  (Causes  of  exception   belonging  to  specializing 

statements. 

There  is  nothing  left  bnt  to  submit,     Mas.,  §  196. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  bnt  to  pay.     Pbnd.,  I,  Cb.  XX,  210. 

There    was    nothing    left    for    it   bnt   to  drive  home  again.     Habdt 

NoRsEM.,  Cij.  XXX,  267. 
There  remains  no  more  but  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention. 

MlRRAY,  i.   V.  but  J  5. 

Compare  with  these  quotations:     In  this  world  there  is  nothing  but 
uwethg  and  /xirting.     Never  too  Late,  Ch.  IX,  95. 

•J)    when  negatived. 

Xof  tn  havf  hop9  is  the  poorest  of  all  conditions.     Prot. 

Xot  tn  f'Mnc  your  leader  whithersoe?er  he  may  think  proper  to 
leud ;  to  Ixack  oat  of  an  expedition  because  the  end  of  it  frowns 
dubious,    and    the    present   fruit    of  it  is  discomfort,  to  quit  a 

PiMTSMA,  .1   iirtwimar  of  Ijiie  yfinlem  Engtitk.  11.  39 
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comrade  on  the  road,  and  return  home  without  him;  these  are 
tricks  which  no  boy  of  spirit  would  be  guilty  of.  Ord.  of  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  m,  16. 

c)  On  the  other  hand  the  gerund-construction  seems  to  be  all 
but  regularly  used: 

1)  in  both  the  first  and  the  second  member  of  a  comparison. 
See,  however,  Ch.  XVIII,  47,  i. 

Joe    Miller  never  made  such  a  joke  as  sending  it  to  Bob's  will  be. 

Chkistm.  Car.,  V,  95. 
Nothing  ruins  the  voice  so  soon  as  straining  it  before  it  has  i*eached 

maturity.    Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  53. 
Listening   to    the    Chela's    conversation    was    better  than  remaining 

there.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  Ill,  118. 
This  is  far  better  than  being  at  church.     Stop.,  Handl.,  I,  59. 

2)  when  the  sentence  contains  a  subject-indicating  word  denoting 
(a)  definite  person(s)  or  thing(s). 

i.     Losing  his  fortune  drove  him  mad.     Mas.,  §  198. 

Speaking  of  comic  songs  and  parties  reminds  m  0  of  a  rather  curious 
incident,    at  which  I  once  assisted.     Three  Men,  Ch.  VIII,  93. 
ii.    One    would    have    thought    that    to  come  daum  in  the  world  would 
have  cowed  him  a,  little.     Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXII,  202. 

II.  When  the  head-sentence  precedes,  the  gerund-construction  is 
less  common  than  the  infinitive-construction  and  is  almost  strictly 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  a  general  fact  or  a  permanent 
action  or  state  is  expressed.  An  exception  must  be  made  with 
certain  locutions,  negative  in  form  or  in  purport,  which  are  mostly 
followed  by  the  gerund-construction ,  even  when  special  circumstances 
of  an  action  or  state  are  referred  to.    For  these  see  the  next  §. 

i.     It    is   dangerous  work  playing  with  explosives.    Jess.,  Ch.  IV,  33. 
It's  a  horrid  feeling  not  being  able  to  control  oneself.  Hardy  Noisbn., 

Ch.  XVI,  146. 
It    was    never    any    fun    playing  with  him  when  we  were  childrai. 

ib.,  Ch.  XIX,  175. 
It    is    wretched    having  him  so  far  away,  and  not  knowing  what  is 

happening  to  him.     ib. ,  Ch.  XIV,  123. 
It  is  hard  work  climbing  up  to  the  Ideals.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  VI.  28. 
It   is    a   great    bore   having   to    answer  letters.     For  rib  Sake,  ly 

Ch.  XIII,  222. 
ii.    It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 

as  the  history  of  the  government.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  8. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  «^r»ib0  some  daring  blow.  CuTBySOSA. 
It  was  not  fair  to  treat  you  so.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VIII,  119. 
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It  is  better  to  duM  in  a  comer  of  a  house-top  than  with  a  brawling 

woman  in  a  wide  honse.     Pbot.,  XXI,  9. 
It   is   a   dangerous  habit  to  /nger  loaded  firearms  in  the  pocket  of 

one's  dressing-gown.    Mbm.  op  Shiel.  Holm.,  I,  £,  223. 

Note.  In  some  caees  the  gemnd-constmction  may  hare  been  used 
owing  to  the  analogy  to  tnms  of  expression  in  which  the 
indefinite  prononn  t^  is  the  subject  of  a  genuid(-claiise)  in 
the  fnoctioD  of  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate,  as  in  It  is 
snug  lying  in  the  Abbey,     Riv.,  V,  3. 

It  is  better  using  France  than  tnaiing  France.  HiKmr  VI ,  C ,  iv ,  1 ,  42. 
It  is  jolly  having  yon  home  again.    Lips  Int.,  I,  Cb.  I,  22. 
It  is  terrible  losing  Miss  Parry.    Fob  his  Sakb,  II,  Cb.  II,  38. 

12.  The  negative  locutions  referred  to  in  the  previous  §,  after 
which  the  gerund-construction  is  the  rule  irrespective  of  the  meaning 
that  is  to  be  conveyed,  are  /^  is  no  good^  It  is  (oP  no  (littk^  not 
any .  etc.)  use,  and  phrases  of  a  similar  import 

i.     It  is  no  good  talking  about  equality.     Timbs. 

It  is  no  good  hiding  the  truth.     Mbbs.  Will,  Cb.  Ill,  31. 

It    is    no  good   saying    pretty    things  to  him  if  he  really  can  read 

thoughts.    Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VIII,  116. 
It  is  of  no  use  mmcing  matters  or  making  secrets.  Chub.,  Ca.XLIII,  333^. 
It  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  Olow-Wobm  Talbs,  I,  L,  207. 
It  is  no  use  talking  about  it  now.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  39. 
It   is   little  use   mincing  matters  in  an  affair  of  this  kind.     Kkioht 

Errant,  Ch.  V,  43. 
I    don*t     suppose   it   is   any   use   trying  to   make  you   understand. 

L.  B.  Walfobd,  Stay-at-hombs,  Ch.  I. 
Is  it  worth  while  re/erring  any  longer  to  the  management  of  English 

railways?     Times. 
Is  It  worth  while  tn/ing  to  guess  whence  this  expression  came?  Skbat. 
When   a  man  has  this  sort  of  vocation,  it  is  all  nonsense  attemptmg 

to  elnde  it.     Snobs,  Pbbpatoby  Rexabks,  12. 
They   said   it  would  be  like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle^  ksipimg  a  boy 

OD  a  Wednesday.     Jbb.  K.  Jbbomb,  Skbtchbs. 
It  is  a  mere  waste  of  money  answering  these  things.  Habdt  Nobsbm., 

Ch.  XVIII,  163.* 
ii.    It  is  of  no  use  to  deceive  you.     Dbbmst.,  Ch.  XVIII,  126. 

//    is   of  no    use   to   advertise   the   fact   that  jon  are  interested  in 

Jack*s  doiogs.     Kath.  Laud.,  II,  Ch.  VI,  109. 
He  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  irorib  on  his  farm.    RiP  vak  Wixklb. 
It  iras  no  use  to  argue  the  point     Jace,  7. 
It  is  meless  to  talk  of  it.     Pbidb  AND  Pbbj.,  Cb.  XLIZ,  298. 

89* 
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It  is  needims  to  attempt  describing  the  particular  character  of  jonog 
people.     Vic,  Ch.  I,  239. 

But  after  the  corresponding  affirmative  expressions,  the  inflnitive- 
construction  is  preferred  according  to  the  general  rule. 

It  is  worth  while  again  to  remind  all  concerned  that  hard  cases, 
which  any  lively  orator  can  set  forth  in  a  formidable  light,  are 
foond  to  present  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  practice.     Times. 

13.  0  b  s.    I.     No  instances  have  been  found  in  which  It  i$  no  good  is 

followed  by  an  infinitive(-clause). 

T(.  A    variant    of  It   f>  no  good  is  the  phrase  7%er€  is  no  good^  which 
also  seems  to  be  regularly  constructed  with  a  geruDd(-clau8ej. 

There  is  no  good  meeting  trouble  half  way.     Tit-bits. 
There's   no   good  frightening    them    now.      Bret   Haete,   Outc    of 
Poker  Flat,  25. 

Variants  of  It  is  (of)  noy  (little ,  not  any,  etc.)  tise^  are  7W»  is  no 
(little,  not  any ,  etc.)  use,  which  may  be  constructed  with  a  gemnd- 
or  an  infinitiveC-clanse);  and  There  is  no  {little,  not  any,  etc.)  mm 
in ,  which ,  of  course ,  requires  a  gerund-construction. 

i.     There  is  no  use  saying  any  more  about  it.  Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  XVI,  214. 

There   is  no  use  telling  what  followed  during  the  next  five  mioutes. 

Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII.  706. 

ii.   There  is  no  use  to  describe  the  grand  gala.  Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  V,  51. 

iii.  Tliere  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush.  KniohtErr.,  Ch.  XXXIV,  341. 

There    is    no    use    in  running  one*s  head  any  longer  against  a  stone 

wall,     ib.,  Ch.  XXXIV,  342. 
Tliere   could   be   no    use    in  presenting   herself  at  the  office.     Etern. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XIV. 

14.  In  the  function  of  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate 
the  gerundf-clausei  is  used  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inflni- 
tive(-clause),  when  its  subject  is  the  demonstrative  this  or  that,  or 
the  weakened  demonstrative  if. 

i.     This  is  driving  me  into  a  corner.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIV. 

But  thai  will  be  giinng  you  so  much  trouble.  Hardy  Norsem., 
Ch.  XXXIII,  288. 

T  is  git^^ig  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Riv. ,  IV,  1. 

*r  was  throwing  words  away.     Wordsw.  ,  We  are  seven,  xvii. 

It  was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few  steps  to  the  grave.  Sketch- 
book, Wtd.  and  her  Son. 

Hut  won*t  it  be  poaching.    Old  Chapel. 
ii.    This,    however,    is    to    anticipate.     Steph.    Gwenk,    Thom.   Moore, 
Ch.  I,  22  (Engl.  Men  of  Letters). 
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15.  When  the  subject  is  or  contains  a  gerund,  the  gerund-con- 
struction is  almost  regularly  used  in  the  nominal  part  of  the 
pi-edicate  also.  In  like  manner  an  infinitive  in  the  subject  almost 
regularly  causes  an  infinitive  to  be  used  in  the  nominal  part  of  the 
predicate.  The  distinction  between  the  two  constructions  is  that 
described  in  lOa.  See  also  N.  E.  Ob.  ,  §  2826.  When  negatived ,  the 
infinitive-construction  is,  however,  the  only  one  used. 

i.     Saving  is  having,     Peov. 

Marjory    mnrmared   that  Uachmg  wis  not  $trainmg.     Lips  Int.,  I, 

Ch.  hi.  53. 

Our   presuming   to    pardon    soy    work    is    arrogating   a  power  that 

belongs  to  another.    Good-nat.  Man,  IV. 
ii.    To  hear  once  was  to  remmnbtr  with  Donovan,     Don.,  I,  24. 

To  be  blessed  thus  \b  to  be  too  happff.    Vic,  Cfl.  XXXI,  468. 

Te  be  united  is  to  be  strong.     Bain  ,  24. 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.    Onions,  Adv.  Ekol.  Btnt.,  g  159. 

To  sat/  that  these  newer  subjects  cannot  be  taught  at  public  schools 
with    the  same   efiicieocy   as   Greek  and  Latin,  because  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  good  teachers,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle.     Times. 
ill.  To  give  Martin  Lightfoot  a  yard  of  law  was  never  to  come  up  with 
him  again.     Hebew.  ,  Ce.  I»  I2b. 

Not  to  go  forward  in  the  way  of  virtue,  is  to  ^  backwards.    Peov. 

iWot  to  repent  of  a  fault,  is  to  justify  it     ib. 

Not  to  oversee  workmen ,  is  to  leave  them  your  boose  (purse)  open.  ib. 

Here  follow  some  quotations  in  which  the  constructions  in  the 
subject  and  in  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate  differ. 

Being  able  to  play  the  piano  and  admire  Mendelssohn  is  not  knowing 

music.     RusKiN  i). 
Talking  is  not  always  to  converse.     Cowpeb^). 
To  give  gold  to  you  is  ^trtii^  fuel  to  fire  '). 

16.  Also  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  an  ordinary  noun 
or  a  full  clause,  the  same  distinction  is  observed.    (10  a.) 

i.     Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well.  Pope,  Essay  on  Cbiticism. 
Ad    attempt    to    counteract   the  just  working  of  the  law  was  doing 

right.     Oru.  or  Rich.  Pev.  ,  Ch.  X,  63. 
Hut  the  great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are  r/'iarrvtfiiif  and  ./firfM^. 
Wakr.  Hast.,  601a. 
n.    Vet ,   unless    I    greatly    deceive    myself,    the   general  effect  of  this 
chequered  narrative  will  be  to  ejrcite  thankfulness  in  all  religious 
minds.     Hist.,  I,  Cu.  1,  2. 

GUniil.  M\n. .  §  613:    ^)  Okiohs,  Adv.  Etol.  Stvt.,  9  U9; 

J)     Schmidt,  §  351. 
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His  principal  object  must  be  to  discover  the  number  of  the  hackney 

coach.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XLVII,  286. 
His    chief  wish    at   present   was    to   have   as    little   trouble  in  the 

business  as  possible,     ib.,  Gh.  L,  302. 
What   makes    me   miserable    is    to   feel  that  is  life  is,  as  it  were, 

over.    Hardy  Norsem.,  Gh.  XVIII,  165. 

The  variety  of  construction  in  the  following  quotation  may  speak 
for  itself: 

The   business    of  her   life    was    to   get   her  daughters  married;  its 
solace  was  visiting  and  news.     Pride  and  Prej. ,  Ch.  I,  9. 

17.  As  to  the  use  of  verbals  and  undeveloped  clauses  in  the 
function  of  the  non-prepositional  object,  we  find  that  some 
verbs  require,  or  at  least  prefer,  agerund(-clause),  some  an  infinitive 
(-clause),  while  a  large  number  may  be  constructed  with  either, 
mostly  with  some  variation  of  meaning. 

18.  The  gerund-construction  seems  to  be  used,  practically  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  infinitive-construction: 

a)    after  a  few  verbs  of  judging  and  declaring,  such  as: 

io  acknowledge,     1    acknowledge   having  been  at  such  a  meeting.     Wav., 
Ch.  XXXI,  946. 

io  deny.     Denny    denied   knowing    anything    of  their   plan.     Prids  akd 
Prej.,  Ch.  XLVII,  283. 
I    do    deny,    most   resolutely,    being  privy  to  any  of  their  designs. 
Wav.  ,  Ch.  XXXV,  946. 

io  doubt     Nor  do  we  doubt  being  able  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  reader. 
Jos.  Andrews,  II,  Ch.  XIII,  107. 

io  forswear.     He    will  forswear  receiving  a  letter  from  her.     Congbeve. 
Love  for  Love,  I,  2. 

io  meniion.     He  mentioned  having  read  it  in  the  paper.     Foe  His  Sake, 
II,  Ch.  XVI,  283. 

io  report     The  captain  reported  liaving  been  in  coliisioo  below  Dnogeness 
with  the  Spanish  steamship  Enero  from  Huelva.     Times. 

io  suggest     She    once  suggested  attempting  to  find  some  older  ladj  than 
herself,  who  might  be  inclined  to  share  a  house  with  her.    Foe 
HIS  Sake,  II,  Ch.  XV,  257. 
I  suggest  gaining  permission  first.     John  Hal.,  Ch.  XXIII «  286. 

Note.  After  these  verbs  a  gerund(-clause)  is  unusual  ^  a  foil 
clause  being  mostly  preferred.  Ch.  XVIII,  8»  h.  InfinitiTe- 
clauses  may  now  and  again  be  found  io  the  older  writers. 
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That  self  chain  about  his  neck  |  Which  he  forswore  most  monstronsly 
to  have.    Com.  op  Eeb.,  V,  1,  11. 

b)    after  to  make  as  a  causative  verb ,  when  the  predicative  adnominal 
adjunct  follows  the  verbal. 

I  wanted  yon  to  ask  me  questions;  it  made  telimg  easier.  Fob 
HIS  Sake,  II ,  Ch.  I,  26. 

C)    after   many    verbs  not  answering  to  a  general   description, 
among  others: 

to  ape.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  that  a  young  fellow  should  wish  to 
represent  himself  a  little  older  than  he  is,  than  that  an  old  man 
should  ape  being  young.    Olow-Woem  Talis ,  I,  A,  18. 

io  avoid.    He   carefully   avoided  giving   the   least   sign    of  recognition. 

Wav.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  108a- 
Hypatia   had   always   avoided  carefully    diecueeimg  with  Philammon 

any  of  those  points  on  which  she  differed  from  his  former  fidth. 

Hyp.,  Ch.  XV,  786. 
He  could  not  avoid  sitting  in  judgment  on  him.     Oem . ,  Cu.  11 ,  28. 
I  could  not  avoid  expreaeing  my  concern  to  the  stranger.     Via 

Note.  Id  older  English ,  and  archaically  in  present  English ,  to 
avoid  is  also  found  with  an  infinitive-construction.  Mubiay  ,  u  v. 
avoid  f   11. 

Horace  in  praising  the  emperor  and  congratulating  Marcellus ,  avoids 
to  makfi  either  seem  his  main  subject.    F.  Newman  ^). 

io  coniemplaie.     She    seriously  contemplated  becoming  a  Catholic.     Kath. 

Laid.,  I,  Ch.  V,  92. 
He    contemplates    undertaking   it   at   the   earlieat  convenient  season. 

Webst. 
Afler    his    return  here,  he  contemplated  making  another  tour.     Riv. 

OK  Rev. 

io  defer.     But    we    defer   entering  into   these  points  until  a  later  stage. 
Hoop.  ANT)  Grah.,  Home-Tbadb,  Ch.  VII,  28. 
I    have    deferred  furnishing  my  Closet  with  Authors,  till  I  receive 
vour  Advice.     Spect.,  XCll. 

Not  e.  Of  the  infinitive-construction  instances  are  found  only  in 
the  older  writers;  it  is  now  considered  obsolete.     MratATi  i.  v. 

defer,  2. 
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The  longer  thou  deferreat  to  be  acquamUd  with  theaiy  the  less  ererj 
day  thou  wilt  find  thyself  disposed  to  them.     Attbrbuby  ^). 

to  ha¥e  don9.     When    I    had  done   breakfasting,    the  squire  gave  me  a 
note  addressed  to  John  Silver.    Stevenson  '). 
He  was  as  wicked  as  the  oldest  rake,  years  ere  he  had  done  growing. 
Henby  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  II,  165. 

to  entail.     A    visit    to    London   entaUs    bringing  gifts  for  friends.     EiiST 
Lynke,  I,  36. 
A   countryman's    visit   to   Iiondon   entaiU   buying    presents    for  his 
friends,    ib.,  I,  34. 

to  escape.    We  escaped  being  noticed  and  punished.     Old  Chapel. 

How  'scaped  I   killing  when  I  crossed  yon  thus?    Jul.  Cabs.,  IV, 

3,  150. 
The  monkeys  suppress  their  powers  of  elocution  to  esctqpe  being  set 

to  work,*  Wav.,  Ch.  XII,  49a. 

Note.     Also  found  with  from  -f-  gerund(-clause.)    (32.) 

to  ewade.  I  have  evaded  giving  an  answer  to  his  main  proposition. 
HcxL.,  Lect.  axd  Ess.,  966. 

to  facilitate.  The  acquisition  in  early  life  of  Oreek  and  Latin  does 
not  at  all  facilitate  travelling  on  the  continent.  Olow-Wobm 
Tales,  II,  L,  187. 

to  fancy.    Fancy  finding  you  in  the  train.     Punch. 

I  don't ,  for  my  part ,  much  fancy  retiring  into  the  country.   Pend. 

Note.  After  to  fancy ,  as  used  in  the  meaning  of  the  first  quotation, 
the  geruod-construction  is  regular  only  when  the  verb  is  in  the 
imperative  mood.  In  other  connections  a  fall  clause  is  used. 
(Ch.  XVIII,  8,  b,)  Formerly  the  infinitive-construction  was  also 
found.     Mureay  ,    i.  v.  fancy ,  1 ,  c. 

In  the  following  quotation  the  use  of  the  infinitive  after  to  fancy 
may  bo  due  either  to  a  desire  of  securing  variety  of  expression 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  to  the  connection  being  lost  sight  of: 

Fana/  having  no  one  to  think  of,  no  one  to  look  forward  to 
meeting ,  no  one  to  trouble  about  ...  to  have  only  one*s  sell 
Why,  it  would  be  too  desolate.     Life  Int.,  I. 

to  feel.     They  m\\  feel  saying  good-hje.  H abdt  Nobsbm. ,  Co.  XXXVIQ, 

580. 

to  finish.  She  had  finished  coiTecting  the  last  revises  of  Jemima's  Vow. 
Mees.  Will,  Cu.  XI,  111. 


•)     Murray;    ')    liiiNTH.,  Max.,  §  G17. 
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The  ourd  mtntiooed  dropped  on  the  table  m  1  fimMk$d  rmd^g  tho 
note.    SoBB.  OP  Sat.,  T,  Ch.  II,  23. 

Note.  lo  the  obeolete  meAoing  of  to  iuec4$d  campUttfy  m  (d/omgj 
to  JhUth  Wis  uciently  ooostnicted  with  mi  iDfinttiTe(-claii8e). 
MuRiAT,  i.  ▼.  >iM,  2. 

Yet  haTe  I  not  JbuihMl  to  attain  the  right  Method.     Worlidge  I). 

to  gi¥0  O¥0r  (up)'    When   a  woman  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  she 

ought  to  give  over  thinking  of  her  own  beautj.     PaiDt  and  Pbsj., 

Ch.  I,  8. 
You    must  give  up  pradwmg  chemistry  by  yourself.    Tom  Btowy« 

H,  Ch.  hi,  236. 
It   will    be   as    well   to  give   up  pajfing   any   attention  to  history. 

HuxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  886. 

Note.    In    older   English   to  give  over  is  also  found  with  an  in- 

finitivef-clause).     Mubbat,  i.  ▼.  give  over^  a. 
Why  then  give  over  to  be  Emperour?     Bbathwait  *> 

to  kelp,    in   the   sense   of  to  avoids  to  forhwr.    I  can*t  help  relating 

here  a  circumstance  illustratife  of  the  point  in  question.   Snobs, 

Ch.  I,  17. 
What  man    could    hdp   remembering   you    day    and  night?     Habdy 

NovsEM.,  Ch.  V,  46. 
to  includo.     *  Attendance'    too,    did  not  apparently  inchide  drawing  down 

the  blind  or  turning  down  the  bed.  Habdy  Nobsbm.,  Ch.  XIII,  108. 

to  leawo  off.     Fred  must  leave  off  being  idle.    Mid.  ,  Ch.  XXXVI,  254. 

Note.  After  to  leave  ^  which  formerly  was  used  in  the  same  sense, 
the  infinitive  is  also  met  with. 

Isnottheloaftnrn'd  down  |  Where  I  hft  readingf  JvL.  Caes.,  IV,  3, 274. 
And  she  lej}  speaking  unto  her.     Rlth,  I,  18. 
I  cannot  leave  to  love.     Two  Gbntlem. ,  II,  6,  17. 

to  mean,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  no  idea  of  countenancing  the  sort  of 
conciliation  which  meane  $acrifi:ing  our  friends  to  our  late 
adversaries.     Times. 

Note.     Id  this  sense  to  mean  approximates  to  a  copula.  (Ch.  I,  S.) 

When    it   is    considered   as  such ,  the  following  verbal  must ,  of 

course,  be  regarded  as  a  participle. 
to  miss.     Ooce    she    very    narrowly    missed   introducing    Waverley    to   a 

recruiting  sergeant  of  his  own  regiment.    Wav.,  Cb.  LXI,  152a. 
'I'bose    who    miss   seeing  this,  lose  a  fair  chance  of  a  hearty  laugh. 

Punch. 

MlKKM. 
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io  necessHaie,  This  would  necessitate  putting  the  preposition  at  the  end 
of  the  clanse.     N.  £.  Ok.  ,  §  2126. 

io  postpone.  He  readily  postponed  seeing  him  till  after  the  departure 
of  the  former.     Pride  akd  Prej.,  Ch.  LIT,  317. 

io  put  off.     He  put  off  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

io  relish.     1  rather  relish  mortifying  her  vanity.     Wuthxrino  Hbiohts. 

io  renounce.  Faraday,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  career,  formally 
renounced  dining  out.     Tykdall ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  77a. 

io  resent  Every  ooe  knows  how  a  man  resents  being  accused  of  a  follj» 
when  he  is  secretly  conscious  of  having  deserved  it.  Olow-Woix 
Tales,  I,  M,  224. 

io  resist.    Tremaine  could  not  resist  imparting  the  outlines  of  his  grand 
scheme  to  Sybil.     For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XI,  179. 
She    could  not  resist  showing  herself  at  the  window.     Wash.  Irt. 

io  risk.  I  won't  risk  losing  sight  of  the  charge  committed  to  me. 
Wutherino  Heights. 

io  set  in.  It  had  set  in  snowing  at  daybreak.  Bleak  House,  Ch.  LVII, 
479. 

io  shirk.  I  am  as  tired  as  if  I  were  hard  at  work,  and  shurk  waOemg. 
HuxL. ,  Life  and  Lett.,  II,  368. 

io  stand,  compare  to  abide  and  to  endure  (19,  /*),  and  to  bear  (20). 
I  can*t  stand  having  a  servant  one  can't  depend  on.  Hardt 
NoRSEM.,  Ch.  XIII,  110. 

io  stop.    He  stopped  speaking,     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  X,  188. 

The  pines  stopped  moaning.    Bret  Harte,  Luck  of  Boar.  Camp,  6. 

io  understand.     I  can't  understand  marri/ing  without  love.    Kath.  Laud.| 
I,  Ch.  XII,  224. 
I  understand  book-keeping.     Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  X,  85. 

io  urge.  A  few  of  the  committee  had  urged  hanging  him  as  a  possible 
example.     Bret  Harte,  Octc.  of  Pok.  Flat,  19. 

Note.     When    accompanied    by    a    person-object   to   urffs  requires 
the  infinitive-construction.     (43 »  a ,  1.) 

to  withhold.  I  could  not  icithhold  giving  some  loose  to  my  indignatioD. 
Withering  Heights,  11. 

19.    An    infiiiitivei-clausej   is   required,  or  at   least  the  ordinary 

construotion : 

a)    after  verbs  that  are  also  accompanied  by  a  person-object  either 
without  or  with  a  preposition. 
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i.     She  mtrwUd  us  to  rwnam.     Mab.,  §  897,  N. 

I  camnUstumid  a  mntnal  friend  to  break  the  matter  to  this  geoUeman. 
Snobs,  Ch.  I,  14. 
ii.   Mr.  Reffold  signsd  to  the  nurse  to  withdraw.  Ships,  I,  Cb.  VIII,  38. 

He   beckoned  to   the   startled   Stnbmore   to  approach.    Night  akd 

MOBN.,  160. 

He  called  to  Clancy  to  be  sure  to  send  a  telegram.    Fob  his  Sakb, 
II,  Ch.  VI,  104. 
iii.  He  took  on  himself  to  regulate  every  department  of  the  administration. 
Warb.  Hast.,  618A. 

Al^>o   when   the  person-object  is  understood  the  inflnitive(-clause) 
is  the  ordinary  construction.    See  also  Ch.  XVIII,  9i  i,  c 

He  offered  to  accompany  his  brother.     Wbbst.,  i.  ▼.  offer. 
He  begged  like  a  boy  to  be  allowed  to  stay  until  the  guests  departed. 
Ciiristm.  Cab. 

Here  follow  some  quotations  in  which  these  verbs  are  constructed 

with  a  gerund(-clause). 

The    doctors    have   recommended  him    stopping  either  at  Madeira  or 

Tangier.     Acad. 
I    must  entreat  being  informed  of  the  name  and  the  residence  of  my 

benefactor.     Vic. 

Sometimes    the   gerund-construction   seems   to   be   the  only   one 

possible. 

I  do  not  envji  you  living  here.     PcNCH. 

When    Tremainc    comes,    his    brother    will    adviee  poetponmg   his 

marriage  till  he  is  in  better  health.  For  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  VII, 

117. 

Note.     The    verbs    to  propose   and   to  teach  call  for  some  special 

coninient. 

2.  After  to  propose  in  the  meaning  of  to  offer  for  consideration  ^  an 
inHnitivei -clause)  is  usual  only  when  the  person  connected  with 
the  action  expressed  by  the  infinitive ,  is  identical  with  that 
indicated  by  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  head-sentence. 

Me  inopi\ied  to  take  me  on  the  saddle  before  him,  if  I  would  like 

the  ride.     (V)p.,  Cb.  II,  116. 
I  was  not  propofing  to  play  with  you.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  IX,  124. 
The    booksellers   jn-ojH)sed   to  purchase  any   copies  offered  to  them. 

Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XV,  39. 
ii.    He  proposed  to  him  to  join  their  band.  Bob.  Hood  (OUkth.  Haicdb.). 
I   proposed  to  her  to  walk  out  with  me.    Cop.,  Ch.  XXZIX,  285a* 
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5.  But  when  neither  the  subject,  uor  the  object  of  the  head-sentence, 
indicates  the  person  that  is  connected  with  the  action  expressed 
by  the  following  verb,  a  full  clause  is  mostly  preferrc^d. 

I  propose  that  we  take  off  our  ehoeg  and  etockinge  and  wads,    Hino,  55. 
The    carrier   proposed    that   m//   pocket-handkerchief  should  be  spread 

upon  the  horse's  back  to  drt/.     Cop,,  On.  V,  82a. 
Tipton   proposed  that  thei/  shoidd  send  the  child  to  Red  Dog,     BtIT 

Harte,  Luck  of  Roar,  Camp,  9. 
He   proposed   that   thet/   sliould  go    home    together.     Hardy  Noesbh., 

Ch.  XIII,  108. 

y.      The  following  are  Instances  of  the  exceptional  alternative  nsage: 

Alexander  ub  Alexandre  proposed  they  should  send  some  one  to 
compound  with  the  Caterons ;  Edward  proposed  to  send  ojff  to  the 
nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of  soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant 
Wav.,  Oil.  XV,  55/y. 

In  fact ,  his  voice  was  still  for  war ,  and  he  proposed  to  send  expresses 
to  Balmawapple.     ib. ,  Cii.  V,  56a. 

'J,  When  the  person-object  is  understood  ,  to  propose  may  also  take  a 
geruod(-clause). 

East  projyosed  having  a  look  at  the  close.  Tom  Brown  ,  I ,  Ch.  V,  90. 
She  j)ropo8ed  having  a  little  dance.     Marr.  ,  Olla  Podrida. 
Sybil    proposed   reading    some    of   the    book.      For    his    Sake,    II ^ 
Co,  XI,  197. 

Such  a  gerund-clause  may  open  with  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Bingley  proposed  their  all  walking  out.  Pride  and  Prej.,  Ce.  LVII,  358» 

c.  In  the  sense  of  to  picture  to  oneself,  to  propose  seems  to  be  followed 
by  a  gerund(-clause)  as  a  rule. 

Elizabeth  felt  herself  completely  taken  in.  She  had  fully  proposed 
being  engaged  by  Mr.  Wick  ham  for  those  very  dances.  PliDE 
AND  Prej.,  Cu.  XVJI,  91. 

^  For  the  construction  of  to  propose  in  the  meaning  of  to  purpose 
see  20. 

r,.  to  ioach  is  freely  followed  by  either  the  gerund-  or  the  infinitive- 
construction. 

i.     Much  later  be  bad  to  teach  himself  even  reading  and  tmltiu^  afresh. 

SaINTSB.  ,    NlNETEKTH    CeXT.  ,    ClI.    II,    9h. 

ii.    He    taf.ght    them  to  ft  if  kites  and  shoot  marbles.     Rtp  van  Winkls. 
For  further  particulars  see  also  Cii.  XVIII,  IS. 

in    :\fter   verbs   that  are  part  of  a  complex  predicate.   (Ch.  I,  IS.) 
Kxccptod  arc   to  need  and   to  do,  which  in  certain  cases  majr  be 
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followed   by  a  genind(-clau8e).    For   to  do  see  Ch.  I.  65,  I;  for  to 
need  see  the  next  §. 

c)    after  verbs  that  express  a  desiring.    (Ch.  I,  48,  ii) 

We  wi$h  to  go  soon.    Bain,  Comp.,  168. 

Erasmus  dmr§d  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Church. 
Ghben,  Cb.  VI,  Sect.  IV,  813. 

di  after  the  phrases  /  had  rather,  I  had  better,  I  Aod  as  liete 
(liefu  etc.    Ch.  II,  27,  ff. 

I   had   rather  be  dead  thao  lead  this  life.     F.  Yoik  Powell,  Life 

OF  On.  Gordon. 
You  had  better  tell  me.     Neveb  too  Late,  I,  Cb.  VI,  68. 
Vd  as  lief  let  it  alone.     Riv.,  V,  3. 

et  when  the  predicate  is  divided  fh>m  the  verbal  by  some  word 
(group).  In  this  case  the  anticipating  t7  mostly  announces  the 
infinitive(-clausej.    Ch.  Ill,  22-24. 

My  geoeroQS  patron  had  it  in  his  power  to  introduce  mepersonallv. 

Bain,  Com  p.,  168. 
I  should  never  he  happy  without  him ,  so  think  it  no  harm  to  be  oj'^ 

Pmide  and  Prej.,  Cii.  XLVII,  284. 
He  called  it  his  duty  to  $tep  forward  and  endeavonr  to  remedy  the 

evil,     ib.,  Ch.  LIT,  315. 

f\  after  a  great  many  verbs  not  answering  to  a  general  description. 
amonsrst  others: 

to  abide,  compare  to  endure,  andalso<0  8<and(l8,c),  and  to  bear  (20 •. 
I  can't  abide  to  see  you  turn  up  your  nose,  as  it  were,  at  Ooti's 
good  earth.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XVII,  13ia. 

to  affect,  compare  to  feigtu  Her  lady  affected  not  /o  A«ar  these  words. 
Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  Cii.  1,  203. 

Note.  According  to  MrKSAY  (i.  v.  affect ,  6,  b)  the  gemnd- 
construction  is  uiso  found  after  to  affect,  but,  as  he  fails  to  give 
a  solitary  instance,  and  cites  no  fewer  than  6  quotations  with 
the  infinitive-construction,  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  a 
gem nd{ -clause)  after  this  verb  is  practically  excluded. 

io  afford.     We  can  afford  to  jnitf  like  men.     Hyp.,  Cii.  XII,  59a. 

Do  you  think  that  we  can  affttrd  tu  have  our  boys  gadding  about 
in  this  sort  of  way?    My  Fihst  Happy  Chiistm.  (Stop.,  Handl.,  1;. 

io  choose,  compare  to  elect^  A  wise  traveller  will  nataraUy  chwise 
to  rt>f^  the  best  of  actual  nations.     Embiso.s  M. 

';      Mi  kha^  ,  i.  v.  ctuMtft ,  "2. 
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She   would   have  wondered  why,  without  violentlj  earing  for  her^ 
he  chose  to  dope  with  her.     Pride  and  Prbj.,  Ch.  LI,  311. 

to  contrive,    compare    to   manage.    I   don't  understand  how  you  hoM- 
contrived  to  introduce  any  love  into  the  tragedy.     Critic,  II,  1. 

to  elect,  compare  to  choose.     He  elected  to  have  dumoiT  for  a  partner. 
For  his  Sake,  II,  Cn.  VII,  120. 
They  elect  to  remain  where  they  are.     Times. 

to  endeavour,  compare  to  seek,  and  also  to  attempt  and  to  try  in 
the  next  §.  I  shall  ^iMfeat^our  ro /b^ou;  his  example.  Jos.  Akdeewb, 
I,  Cn.  X,  23. 

to  endure,   compare   to  abide,  and  also  to  stand  18,  cj,  and  to  bear 
(20;.     You  can    endure    to   stay   a    little    time    longer.     Foe  his 
Sake,  II,  Cn.  VII,  126. 
Frithiof  could  not  bear  to  look  at  Sigrid ,  could  not  endure  to  wai^ 
the  effect  of  his  words.     Hardy  Noesem.  ,  XXVI ,  228. 

to  feign,    compare    to  affect.    So  surely  as  they  came  into  the  room,. 
Martin  feigned  to  fail  asleep.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  IV,  32a. 
We    all    drew    nearer    to    the   cages,  feigning  to  examine  the  birds. 
Bleak  House,  Ch.  V,  35. 

to  forget     I  forgot   to   answer   a   question  which  you  asked  me.     Life 
OF  Chakl.  Bronte,  276. 
The  steer  forgot  to  graze.     Tennyson  *). 

to  hope.    He   hoped   to  profit  by  the  new  butcher^s  want  of  experience. 
Robin  Hood  (GUnth.  ,  Hands.). 
This  was  what  Bernardine  Holme  hoped  to  do.  Ships,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  10. 

to  manage,  compare  to  contrive.     We  had  managed  to  dine  out^  to  reaine 
visitors,   and  to  e^ijoy  all  other  amusements  very  well  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.     Mark.  ,  Olla  Podrida. 
Mrs.    Kirkpatrick   managed  to  get  up  a  very  becoming  blush.    Wit. 
AND  Daught.  ,  Ch.  XI,  117. 

Note.     To    manage   in  the  sense  of  to  handle  may  have  a  genud 
(•clause). 

Perhaps  you    could    manage  translating.     Hardt  Norseh.  ,  Ch.  Z^ 

85. 

to  offer,  compare  to  presume,  to  venture.  If  any  idle  vagabond  dog 
offered  to  be  uncivil,  how  she  would  bristle  up.  DoLP Hbyl.,  108» 

to  presume,  see  above.  I  must  not  presume  to  derange  your  habita.. 
What  will  he  do  with  it,  53. 


•)     Murray  ,  i.  v.  forget,  2. 
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She  was  preTented  from  attending  chnroh,  leat  shonld  meet  Mr. 
LoFelace  there,  and  he  shonld  pruutM  to  accompany  her  home. 
RiCHABOSON,  CuiB.  Habl.  ,  Ch.  H,   18. 

to  soot,  see  to  ende<wour,  and  also  to  attempt  and  to  try  in  the 
next  i.  Thej  sought  to  prove  to  her  that  Dolf  wonld  come  to 
a  halter.    Dolp  Hbtl.,  104. 

io  undortako.     He  had  just  findsrtaksn  to  iuperviss  a  popular  translatioD 
of  the  classics.     What  will  hs  do  with  it? 
The   benevolent  organisations   undertako  to  provide  employment  for 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors.    Obaph. 

to  voniuro,  compare  to  offer  and  to  presume.  The  navy  surgeon 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Madeira  was  rather  a  trying  beTerage  for 
schoolboys.    Fibst  Happy  Chbistm.  (Stop.,  Handl.,  1,  74.) 

io  wolunioor.  Sybil  eagerly  voluntssred  to  assist  in  the  shirt-making* 
For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  IX,  143. 

To  the  above  we  must  add  all  the  verbs  mentioned  in  Ch.  XVIII, 
9,6,  which  may  be  constructed  with  an  occasional  inflnitive(-clause). 

20.  A.  great  many  verbs  admit  of  either  the  gerund-  or  the 
intinitive-construction.  With  some  the  two  constructions  seem  to 
be  used  indifferently,  with  some  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked 
predilection  for  either  one  or  the  other,  while  with  a  few  a  certain 
distinction  is  observed.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the 
gerund  construction  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  written ,  the  infinitive- 
•'onstruction  in  the  spoken  language;  and  also  that  firom  motives  of 
rhetorical  propriety  the  use  of  two  successive  gerunds  or  infinitives 
is  avoided.    The  following  verbs  may  be  mentioned  here: 

to  abhor,     i.     Not    that   she    didn*t   abhor  gambling  from  the  botto&i  of 
her  heart     Glow-Wobm  Tales,  I,  M,  221. 
ii.    I  abhor  to  exceed  my  income.     W.  Taylob  '). 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  like. 

to  attempt     i.     It  is  needless  to  attempt  describing  the  particular  characters- 
of  young  people.     Vic. ,  Ch.  1 ,  289. 
ii.    I  doD*t  attempt  to  strike  out  anything  new.     Cbitic,  II,  2. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 

to  bear,  compare  to  stand  (18,  c\  and  to  abide  and  to  endure  (n^f)* 
i.     These  houses  won*t  bear  dancing  in.     Mabb.  ,  Olla  Podbida. 

'      Mtkrat. 
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It  wodH  bear  thinking  abatU,    Con.  Doylk,  Frag,  op  the  Robosko, 

Ch.  II,  65. 
ii.    He    conld  not  bear  to  see  the  jouDg  rat  so  cold-blooded.     SwErr, 

Prim.  Spok.  Engl.,  67. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it    Barry  Pain,  Culm.  Point. 
I  cannot  bear  to  A^ar  that  mentioned.  Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Ch«XIII,65. 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  her  ten  miles  from  me.    ib.,  Ch.  L,  803. 

Note.  Apparently  the  gemnd-constmction  is  used,  when  the 
subject  of  the  head-sentence  is  in  the  object -relation,  the 
infinitive-construction  when  it  is  in  the  ru  bj  ec  t-relatioii  to 
the  following  verbal. 

io  begin,     i.     He    began  overwhelming  the  old  man  with  ioquiriea  about 

Pambo.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVI,  79*. 
Her  heart  began  wildly  palpitating.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  I»  4. 
East  marched  off  and  began  showing  him  the  schools.    Tom  Bho^t;, 

I,  Ch.  V,  86. 
He    began    admiring    my    diamond-pin    very    much.      Sax    Titm., 

Ch.  VI,  68. 
ii.    The  garrison  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.     Clivb. 

By-and-by   we    began    to    leave    the  wonderful  city.     Bleak  Hot'SE, 

Cu.  VI,  37. 
Even  before  she  had  began  to  &«  a  governess,  she  had  often  wondered 

at  the  stupidity  of  governesses  in  general.     Etern.  Woman  ,  Ch.  X. 

The    windows    were    beginning    to    whiten    in  the  winter  dawn,     ib., 

Ch.  XX, 
Mrs.    Hill    began    instantly    to   express   her  joy.     Pride  and  Peej.  , 

Ch.  XLIX,  300. 
He    tvas  beginning  to  gather  a  clue  to  the  dialogue.     Ord,  of  Rich. 

Fev.  ,  Ch.  IV,  27. 

X  0  t  e.  The  gerund-construction  is  apparently  used  only  when  a 
physienl  or  mental  action  is  in  question.  It  is  impossible  in 
describing  a  state.  In  the  second  quotation  under  ii,  to  leam  = 
to  get  away  from ,  in  the  fourth  to  whiten  =  to  get  wkiU*  The 
above  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  infinitive-constraotion , 
which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  usual  one.  After  the 
verbal  beginning  the  gerund-construction  is  not  used  for  reasons 
of  euphony     For  to  begin  when  constructed  with  %,  see  27* 

fa  cease,     i.     On  account  of  the  snow,  the  cars  on  the  tramways omm/ 
running  ut  eight  o'clock.     MURRAY,  i.  v.  car,  2. 
„\Vell,    my    dear/'    said    he,    when    she  ceased  speaking^  "I  have 
DO  more  to  say."     Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Ch.  LIX,  371. 
ii.   The    Storm-ship  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  board. 
Storm-Ship  (Stof. ,  Handl.,  I,  87). 
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Wheo  the  lad  adrened  fixed  his  ejee  on  eaeh  of  m  for  a  moment, 
and  made  way  for  ns,  we  erased  to  wondtr.  Johh Hal.,  Ch.  I,  1. 

I  shall  soon  omm  to  regret  him  at  all.  Pride  and  Pru.  ,  Ch.  LVII, 
354. 

Note.  What  has  been  obeerred  about  to  hegm^  seems  to  apply 
also  to  to  eea$€.    For  the  constmotion  with  Jrom  see  82. 

to  commenco.    i.    He   ctmrnomsed  blnikmg   hard   in    preparation  for  the 
horrible  dose.    Ord.  op  Rich.  Fxt.,  Ch.  VIII,  &0. 
I  c<mmenc$d  gn^plmg  with  Joseph.    WrraiRiNO  HiieHTS,  8. 
At   the   age  of  nineteen  he  ccmmmetd  wnfmg  his  poem  'Pleasures 
of  Hope'.    Allxan*8  Classics,  No.  3. 
ii.    And  now  I  $hall  commence  to  tell  who  I  am.     HiLPS  ')• 
The  Russian  government  eoftimemoed  to  com  iL    Jetons  *)• 

Note.  The  use  of  the  infinitive-construction  is  by  some  stylists 
taken  exception  to.    Murray,  i.  t.  eomwmtee^  2;  Wxbst. 

to  dec/me,    i.   Mrs.  Beaufort  had  declmed  aitetidmg  the  cerem<my.  Night 

AND  Morn.,  505. 
He   declined  being  introduced  to  any  other  lady.     Pride  and  Prkj., 

Cn,  III,  14. 
He  declines  giving  his  parole.     Wav.  ,  Ob.  L,  1806. 
He  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  execution  of  them.    Carl.,  Like 

OF  SCHIL. ,  II,  72. 
ii.    He  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  concern.     Wrbst. 

Lord  Rosebery  declined  to  sag  what  he  would  do  under  contingencies 

that  had  not  yet  arisen.    Graph. 

Note.     Apparently  the  two  constructions  are  used  indifferently. 

to  delay,     i.    Faulkland  will  ever  delay  assuwUng  the  right  of  a  husband. 
Riv.,  I,  2. 
I    delai/ed    going     to    my    usual    place    of   business.     Olow-Worx 
Tales,  II,  Q,  265. 
ii.    Meer  Jaffier  delatfed  to  fuljU  his  engagements.     Clite,  hl7b. 

Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays  \  To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the 
woods  are  green.     Princ,  IV,  1.  88. 

Note.     Apparently  the  two  constructions  are  used  indifferently. 

to  deserve,     i.    If   I    were   such    a   consummate  ass  as  that,  I  should 
deserve  hanging,     F.  C.  PHILIPS,  MRS.  Borv.,  86. 
i.    He  does  not  deserve  to  be  shunned,     Orv.  Col.,  Ch.  VI,  92. 
What  pleasures  do  they  not  deserve  to  possess.     Vic. ,  Ch.  IX. 

■^     Mthka). 
PoiTSMA ,  A  (irammar  of  Latf  Modem  English.  II.  40 
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None   ever  more  deserved  to  be  uoiversally  beloved,    Jos.  Akdkbws, 
IV,  Ch.  I,  201. 

Note.    The  gemnd-constmctioo  seems  to  be  nsed  only  in  representing 
the  sabject  as  undergoing  the  action. 


to  design^    i.    Let  Mr.  Thomhill  know  the  exact  time  on  which  I 

delivering  you  up  to  another.     Vic,  Ce.  XVII. 
ii.    Mrs.  Bennet  had  designed  to  keep  the  two  Netherfield  gentlemen  to 
supper.    Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LIV,  835. 
The  shapeless  pair ,  |  As  they  designed  to  mock  me ,  at  their  side  | 
Take  step  for  step.    Cowper,  Wint.  Morn.  Walk,  1.  17. 

Note.     The  infinitiye-construction  seems  to  be  the  rale. 

io  disdain,    i.    There  is  not   a   dogma  of  the  Galileans  which  may  not 
be   found   in    some    of  those  very  religions  which  it  pretends  to 
disdain  borrowing.     Hyp.  ,  Ch.  XVI ,  76a. 
This  was  the  title  the  Eoman  general  disdained  granting,  Ooldsil  ^). 
ii.   If  Cyril  had    asked    me  that  question,   I  should  have  dMainad  to 
answer.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVI,  76a. 
Richard   disdained   to  show  signs  of  being  pacified.     Ou).  of  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  VIII,  51. 

Note.    The  two  constructions  seem  to  be  used  inditferently. 

io  dread,     i.     I    dread    sleeping ,    my    dreams    appal    me.     Wuthbeino 
Heights,  12. 
She  dreaded  seeing  Wickham  again.    Pride  and  Pru.  ,  Ch.  XXXIX, 

220. 
He  dreaded  not  engaging  with  the  highest  species  of  his  art.  Caml., 
Life  of  Schil.,  Ill,  159. 
ii.   I    dread   to   hear   you    speak,    lest  you  should  send  me  from  you. 
For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  171. 

Note.    The    gerund-construction    seems   to    be   more  general  in 
meaning  than  the  infinitive-construction. 

io  enjoy,    i.    I    always    do    enjoy    cleaning    the    oil-lamps.      Ships,    !» 

Ch.  IV,  16. 

He  enjoyed  watching  her  flit  about.     For  his  Sake,  II ^  Gb.  II,  37. 

She    enjoyed  sitting   in   the    sun,   listening  to    the  music.     Ships » 

Ch.  vil,  26. 

ii.   She  would  greatly  enjoy  to  dance  at  the  ball  once  more.   Realm  *). 

Note.     The    infinitive-construction   is   described   by   Hitbiay  as 

colloquial  or  vulgar. 


1)    Murray,  i.  v.  disdain ^  1;    ^)   ib. ,  enjoy,  8,  fr. 
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io  exp^et.    i.   Who   could   have  eoepecUd  meetmg  yoa  here.    Oood-nat. 
Man.,  V«). 
ii.   I   expect  for  my  reward  to  he  honoured  with  MIm  Sophy's  hand 
as  a  partner.    Vic,  Ch.  VIIL 

Note.  The  gemnd-constmction  seems  to  be  rare.  Mureat  does 
not  cite  a  single  instance. 

to  fail,    i.    He  never  faUed  coming  to  inform  them  of  this.     Pude  and 
Prej.,  Ch.  XXX,  169. 
ii.   Critics  never  faiUd  to  do  him  justice.  LiFi  op  Chakl.  Bronti,  259. 

Note.  The  genind(-clanse)  is  but  rarely  met  with.  In  the  sense 
oi  to  be  unsucceuftd ,  to  fail  can  only  be  followed  by  an  infinitlTe 
(-clause).  To  faU  when  constructed  with  of  -(-  gemnd(-clan8e), 
answers  to  the  Dutch  missen.     (M,  86.) 

to  foar,    i.    I  only  fear  not  htvng  an  efficient  nurse.  For  his  Saki,  II, 
Ch.  XI,  196. 
He  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet     Wav.,  Ch.  XVI,  59a, 
ii.   Fools  rush  in  where  zngtl^  fear  to  tread.  Pope,  Essay  ok  Criticism. 
While  on  land  I  feared  to  approach  you.     Punch. 

Note.     The   same  distinction    may  be  observed  as  after  to  dread, 

to  forbear,     i.    I    could    not  forbear  pressing   him    to   say   something. 

Mar.  Edoew. 
I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  sentiment.     Hche,  Ess.  Ill,  13. 
ii.   I  cannot  forbear  to  give  another  quotation.     Skstch-Book,  Angler, 

142a. 
Few    can  forbear   to   teU   a   spicy   story   of  their  friends.    Orm., 

Ch.  II ,  33. 
I  forbear  to  dwdl  on  the  particulars  of  the  cruise.     Dolp  Hbtl., 

137. 
I   forbear  to  enter  into  minute  particulars  of  the  interview  between 

George  and  Amelia.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XX,  205. 

Note.  The  gerund-construction  seems  to  be  preferred ,  when  the 
verb  is  connected  with  cannot  (could notj ^  the  infinitive-construction, 
when  this  is  not  the  case. 

To  forbear  is  occasionally  also  found  constructed  with  /Vpm,  ap- 
parently without  any  distinction  of  meaning.    (82.) 

to  grudge,    i.   She   even   grudged  letting   you   visit  the  convent  where 
your  mother  was.    Henry  Esx.,  II,  Ch,  XI,  265. 


»)    MftTZN.,  III.  79;    »)   OQhth..  Maw.,  9  617. 
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ii.    And   as   with   body,    so   proceed  with  soul:  Nor  less  discerningly 
grudge ...  |  To  play  the  doctor.     Browning  ^). 

Note.  Of  the  gemod-constmctioD  Murray  ftdls  to  give  an 
instance.  Yet,  it  sounds,  somehow,  better  than  the  infinitiye- 
construction. 

to  hate*    i.    I  haU  shopping,    Lloyd,  North.  Enql.,  116. 
I  hate  being  pitied.     Life  Int.,  I,  Gh.  V,  81. 
I  hate  crying.     Hyp.,  Ch.  Xm,  686. 
I  hated  speaking  to  him.     For  his  Saks,  I,  Ch.  IX,  152. 
ii.   I  hate  to  see  you  standing  about  by  yourself  in  this  stupid  manner. 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  Ill,  15. 
Dickens  hated  to  have  to  blot  his  manuscripts  while  he  was  writing. 
Sladen  *J. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  Wee, 

io  intend,     i.    Mr.  Thornhill  intended  that  night  gining  the  young  ladies 
a  ball.     Vic,  Ch.  VIII. 
I   intend  proposing  to  advertise  for  an  engagement.     Life  Int.  ,  II, 
Ch.  I,  8. 
ii.    He  did  not  intend  to  remain.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  109. 

I  don*t  intend  to  ask  my  father  for  anything,     ib. ,  II,  Ch.  I^  12. 

Note.     The  infinitive-constraction  is  mostly  preferred. 

to  learn,     i.    Robinson    has   been   learning   boxing  lately.      Olow-Worm 

Tales,  II,  J,  141. 
ii.    He  must  learn  to  walk  before  he  runs.  Tom  Hood,  Versification,  20. 
The   only    sensible   course    was   to   learn   not   to   care.    Ships ,   I, 
Ch.  Ill,  11. 

Note.     For   details    about   the   use   of  the  two  constmctions  see 
Ch.  XVIIl,  15. 

to  (dis)like.    i.    I   don't  think  that  I  like  being  so  rich.    Mbes.  Will, 

Ch.  XXII,  246. 
I  don't  like  being  asked  to  make  a  speech.     N.  E.  Gi.,  §  825. 
How    should   you  have   liked  making  sermons?    Pride  and  Prej., 

Ch.  LII,  321. 
I  like  reading  history.     Mas.  ,  §  198. 
I    don't   like   living   any    longer    at  your  expense.     LiPB  Int.,  II, 

Ch.  I,  11. 
The    sisters,    on    hearing   this,    repeated   three  or  four  timea  how 

much  they  were  grieved,  and  how  excessiveiy  they  dUilikid  bemg 

ill  themselves.    Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  VIII,  88. 


*)    Murray,  i.  v.  grudge ^  2;    -)   ib.,  i.  v.  Aofo,  2. 
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I   di$like  Imutmg  mj  things,   and   I   disltlu  ipmdmg  my    money 
except  on  myself.    Ships,  Ch.  V,  19. 
ii.   Dayid  Uk$d  to  b$  envied.    Bioth.  JAa ,  406. 

I  liked  to  be  BO  pleesantly  <^ecaed.    Blbak  Housi,  Ch.  YI,  48. 

Note.  After  Terbs  that  express  a  liking  or  a  disliking,  such  as 
to  hate,  to{dM$)tibef  to  love ,  to  prefer^  etc. ,  the  gemnd-constmction 
mostly  implies  habit  or  duration  ,  the  infinitive-^M>nstniction  being 
preferred  in  describing  a  special  case.  N.  E.  Oi.,  §  2827. 
In  soibe  connections  there  is  a  ftirther  distinction:  the  subject 
of  the  action  being  indefinite  when  the  gerund  is  used,  and 
identical  with  that  of  to  Wee  when  the  infinitive  is  used.  Compare 
/  like  sinffing  with  /  like  to  emg» 

No  instaDces  have  been  found  of  an  infinitive(-clause)  after  to 
abominate,  to  detest ,  and  to  loaihe.  Indeed,  when  there  is  occasion 
to  use  these  words ,  it  is  mostly  a  general  case  that  is  in  question. 

I  abominate  uniting.     Pride  AMD  Prej.,  Ch.  LVII,  857. 

I    detest   toiling   after  the  things    every    one    expects    you   to  see. 

Hardy  Norseman,  Ch.  II,  25. 
I   detest  dining  before  eight  o'clock.    Charles  Dance,  The  Bengal 

TioER  (Robinson,  Advanced  Reader,  167). 
I  lo<Uhe  being  beaten,    Tennyson,  Beckbt,  Prologue. 

to  love,     i.    We  love  being  in  love.     Henry  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  XV,  288. 
ii.   I    always  loved  to  be  sX  church  a  good  while  before  the  rest  of  the 
coDgregatioD.     Vic. 
Lord    Chatham,    now    the    ghost  of  his  former  self,  laved  to  haunt 

the  scene  of  his  former  glory.     Clive,  587^. 
We   all    love   to   instruct,    though    we  can    teach  only  what  is  not 
worth  kDOwing.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LIV,  886. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  like. 

to  mean.     i.    All  who  are  now  up,  mean  coming.     Tox  Browk. 

''You  mean  proposing.^''  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    Pick.,  Ch.  XXIV,  211. 
]i.    He  meant  to  resign  his  commission  immediately.     Pride  and  Prej., 
Ch.  LII,  316. 
Then  you  really  mean  to  go.    Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  106. 

Note.     The  iDfinitive-coDstruction  would  seem  to  be  more  common 
than  the  gerund-coDstruction. 

to  meditate,     i.    Darrell,    indeed,  meditated  applying  for  an  appointment 
in  one  of  the  public  offices.     What  will  re  do  with  it? 
ii.    I    mMitate    to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
repose.     Washington  'j. 

Note.     The  gerund  is  mostly  preferred. 

';     Wkbm. 
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to  mind.    i.    Would  you  mind  telling  the  waiters  to  lay  another  cover? 
New  Pkincb  Fort.,  Ch.  XIV. 
I  hate    shopping,    but  1  don't  mind  looking  at  the  shops.     Lloyd, 

North.  Enol.,  116. 
Never  mind  chaffing  about  money.     Mees.  Will,  Cn.  XXII ,  230. 
(=  Do  not  let  us  be  chaffing  about  money !) 
ii.    Never  mind  to   take   your    monument  ticket  to-day.     CoN.  Dotli, 
Trag.  or  THE  KoRosKo,  Ch.  II,  49. 

Note.  In  the  majority  of  cases  to  mind  is  followed  by  a  gerund 
(-clause).  Only  after  Never  mind,  when  it  stands  for  There  %$  no 
occasion  for,  an  infinitive(-clause)  is  also  possible.  In  a  aimilar 
meaning  never  mind  is  also  found  constructed  with  about  -|- 
gerund(-clause). 

Never  mind  about  thanking  me  for  the  compliment.  John  Habbbrtox, 
Helen's  Babies,  Ch.  I,  8. 

to  need,   in  the  sense  of  to  require,    i.   Only  two  small  incidents 

that    befell   the    novice   need  mentioning.     New    Prince   Fort., 

Ch.  VIII. 
That  needs  no  accounting  for.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  L  ,  d89a. 
ii.    Others   need   most   of  all   to    ^   told   the   unpleasant  truth  about 

themselves  in  the  most  pleasant  form  practicable.    Kath.  Laud., 

I,  Ch.  I,  9. 
Who  needs  to  be  told  that  if  a  woman  has  a  will ,  she  will  assuredly 

find  a  way.     Van.  Fair  ,  I ,  Ch.  XVI ,  164. 
His  citations  sometimes  need  to  be  checked.    Lit.  Wobld. 

Note.  After  to  need,  and  its  synonyms  to  require  and  to  want^ 
the  gerund-construction  can  be  used  only  when  the  subject  is  to 
be  represented  as  undergoing  the  action. 

To  need  in  the  sense  of  to  be  required  is  regularly  followed  by  an 
infinitive(-clause).     (Ch.  I,  36.) 

to  neglect  (?).     i.    You    have  neglected  furnishing   us    with  satiafiustorv 
references, 
ii.   You  must  mind  and  never  neglect  to  call  in  Orosvenor  Street  when 
you  come  to  London.     Pend.  ,  I,  Ch.  XVII,  176. 
To  neglect  to  pay  debts.     Webst. 

The  admirals  liad  neglected  to  bury  the  dead  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae.     Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  138. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  more  finequeot  than 

the  gerund-construction. 

to  omit    i.   I  should  forget  Alice's  proudest  ornament ,  were  I  to  omt^ 

mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings.     Wav.,  Ch.  XVIII,  62i. 
ii.   T  have  omitted  to  mention  it.     Cop.,  Ch.  XLII,  8086. 
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Nor  did  his  enemies  omit  to  eompUmmi  him.  Hist.  ,  in,  Gh.  Yllt  18. 
I  omitud  to  mmUum  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Carew. 
For  his  Saki,  I,  Ch.  VI,  95. 

Note.    The  gemnd-constrnction  seems  to  be  somewhat  nnfrequent 

to  praeiko.    i.    We  praetiud   waUzmg   in   a    room   over  the  Egyptian 

Hall.    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IV,  44. 
ii.   Ob ,    what   a   tangled    web    we  weave  |  When   first  we  practise  to 
deceive/    Marm.,  IV,  xvii. 

Note.  The  genind(-claiise)  is  regnlarlj  employed  when  the  word 
has  the  sense  of  to  perform  frequmdy  or  euitomarUjf  m  ordor  to 
become  proficient  m;  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite  to  do,  the 
infinitiye(-clan8e)  is  need. 

io  prefer,    i.    I  should  prefer  being  a  lady*s  maid  to  remaining  at  home. 

LiFR  Int.,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  266. 
I  prefer  telling  yon  everjrthing  by  word  of  moaUi.    For  his  Sakr, 

II,  Ch.  XVI,  279. 
For    my    part    I    would   prefer  being  in  the  hands  of  a  policeman. 

Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  X,  64. 
ii.    Ho    may   jtrefer   to   ccdl   himself  an    agnostic.     HuxL. ,    LtCT.  and 

Ess.  y  83<i. 
YoQ   prefer  to  receive  a  favour  from  poor  Tom  Bakewell.     Ord.  op 

Rich.  Fev.  ,  Ch.  VII ,  45. 

Note.     The  gerund-construction  is  inevitable  when  another  gerund 

(-clausej  with  to  follows,  as  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotations. 

For    the  rest ,    the    distinction  observed    is    the   same   as  with 

/()  like, 

to  propose,  in  the  meaniDg  of  to  purpose,  i.  Lady  Emily  and 
Colonel  Talbot  had  proposed  being  present;  but  Lady  £mily*s 
health,  when  the  day  approached,  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
journey.  Wav.  ,  Ch.  LXX,  172^. 
ii.  The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  form  only  a  single  act  of  a 
f^reat  and  eventful  drama.  Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  8. 
Now  I  do  not  propose  to  narrate  at  full  length  all  the  incidents  of 
our  long  journey.     Sol.  Mines,  49. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  rule. 

to  purpose,  i.  Clarissa's  uncle  Hervey  was  guardian  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  purposed  making  a  Continental  tour.  BiCHAmDSON»  Clam.  Harl.  , 
Ch.  I,  13. 

Whfit  do  you  purpose  doing?    JoHM  HaL*.  (       XXlV|  251. 

I  purpose  being  very  diligent.    Oailf,  i  i  U,  88. 
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ii.  I  purpose  to  write  the  histoiy  of  £aglaiid  from  the  accession  of 
King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.     Hist.,  I,  Gh.  I,  1. 

Note.     The  infinitive-coDstniction  seems  to  be  the  nsnal  one. 

to  reooUeat.  i.  I  descried  mj  own  efiigj  among  the  rest  in  a  frame 
which  I  recollected  giving  her  at  the  time.  £.  W.  HoniOTKO, 
No  Hsiio,  Ch.  I. 
I  can  never  recollect  having  seen  him  in  such  exuberant  spirits. 
Mem.  of  Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  E,  242. 
ii.  He  recollected  to  have  heard  it  said  that  spirits  have  no  power  to 
speak  until  they  are  spoken  to.     Dolf  Hetl.,  121. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  remember, 

io  refute  (f)    i.    The  king  refused  giving  his  assent  to  the  bUL 
ii.   He  indignantly  refused  to  accept  it     Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  2896. 
The   coachman    who  had  two  great-coats  under  him  rsfitesd  to  lend 
either.    Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XII,  29. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  is  the  usual  one. 

io  regret    i.   Nor  had  she  any  cause  to  regret  doing  so.    Mees.  Will, 

49. 

My    companion    seemed    to   regret   having   invited  me.     G.  GlssiNO, 

Christophbrson. 

ii.    I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  evidence.  Lopes  '). 

Sir  Wigrem  Allen,  I  regret  to  see,  is  since  dead.  Oc,  Ch.  XI,  177. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 

io  remember,    i.    I    remember   one  day  being  called  in,  and  Sir  Pyicher 
himself  poured  me  out  a  glass.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fet.,  Ch.  XVII, 
119. 
I    remtmber    wondering    why    the    old    clerk   in  my  £ather*s  church 
always  sang  that  verse  so  lustily.     We  Two,  I,  48. 
ii.    We    scarcely    reviember   ever   to   have  seen  a  patient  so  far  gone  in 
this  distemper  as  Mr.  Thackeray.     Mac,  Will.  Pitt,  286a. 
I    replied    that    1    did    not   remend>er   to  have  come  across  his  name 
before.     G.  Gissing,  Christophbrson. 

Note.  After  to  remember  and  to  recollect  either  a  gerund-  or  an 
infinitive-clause  may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  fiiU  clause 
with  the  verb  in  the  perfect  or  plupeiiect  tense;  a  gemnd-olane 
only  as  the  equivalent  of  one  with  the  verb  in  the  imperfect 
tense.     See  also  Ch.  XVITI,  9,  iv. 


')    Murray,  i.  v.  have^  7,  r. 
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to  rtp^ni.    i.   I  r§pmUd  hoping  trM  this  seoond  entraoce.    WirraERiKO 

HllOHTS,  18. 

ii.   How  malicious  is  my  fortnne  that  I  must  rtpmU  to  he  jnst.   Lbas, 
m,  6,  11. 

Note.  The  two  constrnctioiis  seem  to  be  used  iDdiflerently.  To 
repent  is  also  constrneted  with  a  gernod-coiistniction  with  of,  (86.) 

to  roquire,    i.    Charley  Beresford  ntill  require  looking  after  one  of  these 

days.    Punch. 
ii.   The  verb  'make'  hae  natarally  required  to  be  treated  at  nnQsnal  length. 
Henby  Bradlbt.    Not£  to  New  Ekol.  Dict.,  Vol.  Vf. 
This  nniqne  and  momentous  change  efidently  requtree  to  be  accounted 
for.    id.,  The  Maeino  op  Bngluu,  Cr.  II,  49. 

Note.    See   the   obeerration   under    to   need. 

to  Mcmph.    i.    Barnabas  told  him  that  he  need  not  eeruple  trusting  the 
sermons    in    the    bookseller's    possession.    Jos.    Amubews,     I, 
Ch.  XVII,  49. 
ii.   He  answered  that  he  woald  eeruple  to  lend  him  three  guineas,  ib. , 
I,  Ch.  XVI,  44. 
A  man  who  does  not  eeruple  to  »ay  or  cfo  as  he  pleases,  will  bean 
offensive   companion,    if   not  a   dangerous    member   of  society. 
Crabb  Syx.,  i.  V.  ecmple. 
He  scrupled  not  to  lay  all  the  ill-conseqaences  of  Lydia's  flight  on 
her  own  folly  alone.    Pbide  and  Pbej.,  Ch.  LII,  816. 

Note.     The  gemnd-constmotion  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare. 

to  shun.     i.   If  yon    really    have   a  regard  for  her,  yon*ll  ekun  eroising 
her  again.     Wuthertvo  Heights,  14. 
He   ehunned  trusting  himself  again  alone  to  Lionel.     What  will  he 
DO  with  it? 
ii.    I   shunned  to  bear  my  own  share  of  the  burden.     Wav.,  Cb.  XLV, 
122^. 
We  tonch  on  our  dead  self,  nor  ehun  to  do  it  Pbinc. ,  III,  1.  205. 

Note.     The  gemnd-constmotion  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 

to  try.     i.   She  had   tried   writing ^   and    had    failed.     Kath.    Laud.,  I« 
Ch.  Ill,  47. 
I    tried   laughing   at   him    and  I  tried  arguing  ^  but  it  was  all  of  no 
use.     Emily  Lawless,  Col.  of  the  Emp.,  Ch.  VII. 
11.    I  tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  court  as  most  men  try  to  get  into  it. 
Green,  Shobt  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Sect.  IV,  316. 

Note.  In  the  meaning  of  to  make  an  experiment  with ,  to  try 
requires  a  gerund-(clause) ;  in  th^  sense  of  to  attempt  an  infinilive 
(•clause).     See  also  Ch.  XVIII,  10. 
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to  want     i.    The  fire  wanted  mending,     Vic. ,  Ch.  VI. 

^I  dido't  want  telling^''  she  said  placidly.    ''I  knew  it  was  all  safe.*' 
Sir  George  Tressady,  Ch    I,  bb. 
ii.  The    oraDge-tree,    more    than  any  other  tree,  wants  to  itand  alone. 
Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XXI. 

Note.  See  the  observation  under  to  need.  In  the  sense  of  to  tctfA, 
the  yerb  is  regularly  followed  by  the  infinitive-constniction. 
(Ch.  I,  49,  II.) 

21.  The  few  adjectives  that  may  be  accompanied  by  a  non-pre- 
positional object  (Ch.  IU,  12),  invariably  take  a  gerund(-clau8e). 

worth.     During   these    two   hundred    and   fifty   years  Protestantism  has 
made  no  conquests  toorth  speaking  of.     Mac,  Popes,  5426. 

iike.     They   said  it  would  be  like   taking  coals  to  Newcastle.    Jn.  K. 
Jer.  ,  Sketches. 
I  don't  feel  like  laughing  to-day.     For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  169. 

near.     Molly   was  tiear  crying  again.     Wiv.  and  Dauoht.,  Ch.  X,  105. 
You  must  be  near  perishing  with  cold.     Mart  Wilkins  ,  Silence. 

Observe,  however,  that  near  when  followed  by  to  may  be  constmcted 
either  with  a  gorund(-clau8e)  or  an  infinitive(-clause). 

i.  Such  pieces  as  ^We  are  seven*  certainly  gain  nothing  by  their  namby- 
pamby  dialect,  and  sometimes  go  near  to  losing  the  beauty  that 
really  is  in  them,  by  dint  of  it.  Saiktsb.  ,  Ninet.  Cent., 
Ch.  II,  53. 

It  becomes  most  furiously  rapid  in  its  course  when  it  is  fMorctf 
to  being  consigned  to  rest  for  ever.     Wav.  ,  Ch.  LXX,  1716. 

Onco  or  twice  she  came  very  near  to  throwing  away  all  her  chances 
of  happiness.     Sir  George  Tress,  Ch.  VII,  436. 

Next  best  to  havin    her.    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XXIII,  165. 
ii.   He    was    one    of  that    thorough    breed   of  misers  that  goes  near  to 
make  the  vice  respectable.     Kidnapped,  7. 

I  at  first  was  near  to  laugh,     Emers.,  Engl.  Traits,  80a. 

22.  Also   prepositions  that  are  equivalent  to  an  adjective  +  pre- 
position take  a  gerund-construction,  excepted  is  only  about. 

above.     He    had    seen    wonders    already,  and  was  above  being  attonisked 
at  them.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XVII,  134a. 

against     The  majority  of  the  house  was  for  granting  a  supplji  bat  agaitut 
granting  it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  King.  MAa,  HaMPD.,  206a. 

for.     At  first  my  lady  was  for  dying  like  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Hbxxy 
EsM.,  I,  Cii.  VI,  47*. 
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Adrian   was  fw  g<mg   into   the  scientific  explanation  of  Richard's 
conduct    OaD.  op  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  XX,  188. 

from.    The  war  was  still  a  long  way  from  being  ended,    Oraph. 

Isabella   was   far  from  participating   in   this  unreasonable  distrust. 

PrISCOTT     (OaONDB.  AKD  ROOADA  ,  III,  210). 

In  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  from   leaving  the  case-room,  it  is 
cast  in  solid  metal  and  is  ready  for  printing.    Good  Words. 

of.  Nor  was  any  member  of  the  company,  least  of  all  Edith,  within 
miles  of  $u$pecting  that  there  was  a  rival  aspirant  in  the  room. 
Etern.  WoM.,  Ce.  XIII. 

Jboui  in  the  sense  of  ready^  on  the  point  of,  going  mostly  takes 
the  infinitive-construction,  i.  A.  catholic  money*lender,  when 
about  to  cheat  f  was  wont  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  picture  of  his 
favourite  saint  Smiles  '). 
ii.  Her  son  had  not  written  to  herself  to  ask  a  fond  mother's  blessing 
for  that  step  which  he  was  about  taking.  Henry  Esm.,  Ill, 
Ch.  II ,  320. 
England  seems  about  deserting  him.     Carlyle^). 

After  to  set  J  however,  the  gerund-construction  is  the  rule.  Note 
that  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  reflective  pronoun,  and  that  aboii/ 
is  in  the  function  of  the  predicative  adnominal  adjunct 

i.     Clara  set  about  taking  all  the  frills  out  of  her  bodices.  Etern.  Wox., 
Cn.  X. 
Accordingly,    he    set    seriously    about   sheltering  and  refreshing  our 

hero  for  the  night     Wav.,  Ch.  LX,  149a. 
He  set  about  composing  the  history  of  his  life.  Carl.,  Lite  of  8chil., 
App.  I,  277. 
ii.    He  set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  exactions  upon  the  tenantry. 
Wav.,  Ch.  LXV,  160A. 

She  set  about  to  deserve  ever}*  word  they  had  said  of  her.     Ord.  of 
Rich.  Few.,  Ch.   XXIV,  176. 

Ah'jitt   in   the  sense   of  relating   to,  invariably  takes  the  gerund- 

cori>*ru(:tion. 

I  said  something  about  wishing  we  were  not  strangers.    John  Hal., 
Cn.  I.  10. 

23  The  choice  of  verbals  and  undeveloped  clauses  after  verbs 
an<i  adjectives  requiring  a  prepositional  object,  depends  on  the 
par'i  ular   preposition   by  which  they  are  followed.    If  an  infinitive 

)     Mi'RKAY,  i.  V.  attout^  A,  12;     ')    ib..  i.  ▼.  about.  A,  lo. 
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(•clause)  is  used,  the  typical  preposition  is  suppressed,  i.  e.  gets 
merged  into  the  ordinary  prefix  of  the  infinitive,  the  preposition  to. 

In  some  cases  either  construction  is  possible ,  mostly  with  some 
variation  in  meaning ,  yrhich  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define ,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  relation  of  the  infinitive(-clause)  to 
its  head-sentence .  which  is  not  marked  by  any  word. 

The  fact  that  many  verbs  and  adjectives  are  constructed  with 
various  prepositions  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  for  what 
gerund(-clause)  a  given  inflnitive(-clause)  is  the  substitute.  This 
difficulty  is  felt  especially  when  the  difference  in  meaning  of  these  pre- 
positions is  but  slight,  as  in  thecaseof  a/andt£7t//i,  or  of /or  and  to. 

The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  strictly  between  prepositional 
objects  and  adverbial  adjuncts  is  also  felt  in  deciding  whether  a 
given  gerundf -clause)  or  inflnitive(-clause}  should  be  considered  as 
an  instance  of  the  former,  or  the  latter.  This  applies  especially  to 
many  gerund-clauses  opening  with  about,  at,  for  and  in,  and  their 
corresponding  infinitive-clauses.  Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
following  §§  might,  indeed,  with  hardly  less  propriety,  be  classed 
among  the  adverbial  clauses.    See  also  Ch.  XVIII,  II. 

24.  Among  the  numerous  verbs  and  adjectives  that  may  be 
constructed  with  about,  there  are  but  few  with  which  a  gerund 
(•clause j  is  common,  or  in  use  at  all.  With  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  there  are  alternative  constructions  with  another  preposition + 
gerund(-clause)  or  with  an  infinitive(-clause) ,  generally  without  any 
appreciable  distinction  in  meaning.  In  some  cases  about  seems  to 
be  used  rather  loosely  for  the  typical  preposition.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  some  comment  upon  a  few 

a)    verbs. 

to  care.     i.    We    should    keep   the    distance  —  not   that   I  care  about 

the    distance ,    but    I    do    care  about  fiUing  properly  the  place  to 

which  I  am  born.     L.  B.  Walford,  STAT-AT-H0XE8y  Ch.  I. 
If  you    don't    care   about    reading   now,    why    do    you  not  occupy 

yourself  with  cheese-mites?     Sutps,  I,  Ch.  V.  19. 
He    folt   too    fagged    out    with   his  studies  to  care  about  goimg  over 

the  bridge.     Robert  Overton. 
ii.    If  occupiers  do  not  care  for  having  the  hounds  over  their  land,  it 

is  not  by  half-veiled  threats  that  they  will  be  induced  to  change 

their  minds.     Times. 
I  do  not  care  for  singing. 
iii.  I    do    not    very    much    care   to  apeak  of  anything  as  'unknowable*. 

HrxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  109a. 
Her    daughters   went  their  own  ways,  had  their  own  pursnitB  and 

friends  and  did  not  care  to  be  with  her.     L,  B.  Walfohd,  8t4T- 

AT-H03IES,  Cif.  I. 
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For  a  while  I  did  not  oar$  to  nUrud$  upon  his  evidently  painful 
memoriee.    Jn.  K.  Jeb.  ,  Skbtchis. 

Note.  In  the  meaning  of  to  concern  onaelf  the  verb  to  care  seems 
to  be  found  only  with  the  gernnd-constniction.  In  the  meaning 
of  to  Hid,  in  which  it  is  used  chiefly  with  a  negative,  three 
constmctions  are  possible,  the  distinction  between  the  gerand- 
constmctions  on  tiie  one  side  and  the  inflnitive-constmction  on 
the  other  being  analogous  to  that  observed  after  the  verbs  of 
liking  and  disliking.  The  gemnd-constmotion  with  for  seems  to 
be  nnusnal,  except  when  the  subject  of  the  action  is  indefinite. 

to  hesitate,     i.    Germany   is  kaiiaiing  about  going  further,  only  becaose 
there  is  some  fear  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Times. 

ii.   I   was   only  heiitating  as  to  sending  it  to  the  printer.    Glow- Worm 
Tales,  II,  J,  148. 

iii.  In  carrying  out  his  views,  he,  Godwin,  not  only  did  not  A«sttale a^ 
condemning   religion ,    marriage   and   all   other  restrictions  of  the 
kind,   but   indulged   in   many   crotchets  as  to  the  useAdbess,  if 
not  roischievousness  of  gratitude,  and  other  sentiments  generally 
considered  virtuous.     Saintsb.,  Ninbt.  Cent.,  Cb.  I,  35. 

iv.  Mr.    Acland    did    not   hesitate    an    instant    m  deciding  to  keep  the 
appointment     Lipe  Int.,  II,  Cb.  XVIII,  297. 
No   naturalist    would    hesitate  m  regarding  them  as  distinct  species. 
HrxL.  Darwiniana,  Cb.  I,  17. 

V.    I  caDDOt  hesitate  on  giving  my  parole  in  the  circumstances.     Wav., 
Ch.  LVI,  140*. 

vi.  They  do  no  hesitate  to  mislead  the  working  man.     Times. 

We  hesitated  to  mention  to  you  at  first  that  he  had  purchased  your 
patrimonial  estate.     Wav.,  Cr.  LXXI,  174^. 

Note.  In  the  construction  with  a/,  to  hesUate  seems  to  have  the 
meaning  of  to  stick  at.  Compare :  He  wouid  not  AettAsrle  of  trifles 
if  they  stood  in  his  uHUf,     For  his  Sake,  Ch.  IV,  76. 

For  the  rest  the  different  constructions  do  not  seem  to  convev 
distinct  shades  of  meaning.  That  with  on  seems  to  occur  but 
rarelv;  that  with  the  infinitive  is  the  usual  one. 

7b  hesitate  is  also  found  with  a  gerund  not  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position f  but  this  construction  is  rare.  Murray,  i.  v.  hesitaie^  I .  b. 

Admiral  Watson,  apprehensive  he  might  be  reflected  on,  hesitated 
signing,     Scrafton  '). 

to  hurry,     i.    Murdy    seldom     hurried   about    admitting    people.     Etern. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XVI. 
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ii.  We  hurry  to  get  an  end  when  we  impatientlj  and  incoiiBideratelj 
press  forward  without  maklDg  choice  of  onr  means.  Crabb» 
Syn.,  i.  V.  hasten. 

Note.  The  infinitive-constniction  implies  an  idea  of  purpose, 
which  is  absent  in  the  gemnd-constmction. 

io  make  bones,  i.  Do  you  think  the  Government  would  make  any  henm 
about  accepting  the  seat.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVII,  299. 

ii.  Elizabeth  was  thus  making  bones  of  sending  some  £  7000  over  for 
the  general  pui-poses  of  the  government  in  Ireland.     Simpson  ^). 

iii.  The  Pope  makes  no  bones  to  break  the  Decrees.  0.  H.,  *Hi8T. 
Cabdinals  '). 

Note.  There  does  not  5eem  to  be  much  choice  between  the 
gemnd-constmctions  with  about  and  of.  The  former  is,  however, 
the  nsnal  one.  The  iniinitive-constniction  is  now  obsolete.  See 
Murray,  i.  v.  bone,  8. 

to  talk,     i.    Mr.  Chamberlain  talked  about  treating  them  like  the  Sootclu 
Rev.  of  Rev. 
She  talked  about  giving  him  alms  as  to  a  menial.     Hekbt  Esm.  ,  U^ 
Ch.  I,  160. 
ii.   They  talked  of  returning  to  England.     Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  66. 
He   proceeded   so   far   as  to  talk  of  giving  them  a  hint  to  be  gone. 
Pride  and  Prej, ,  Ch.  LXI,  381. 

Note.  In  both  constmctions  the  meaning  of  to  talk  is  to  exprtu 
by  one^s  talk  that  one  intends  to, 

io  trouble,    i.    Don*t   trouble   about  losing   it.     News   from   Nowhue^ 
Ch.  VI,  40. 
He    troubled   himself   little    about   decorating   his   abode.     HlST.»  I^ 
Ch.  Ill,  315. 
ii.    He    has    broken    the    elastic,    and    has    not   troubled  to  replace  it. 
Shebl.  Holmes,  Blue  Carbuncle. 
I  can*t  trouble  to  hold  it  for  yon.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  X,  43. 

Note.  The  distinction  between  the  two  oonstractions  is  analogon^ 
to  that  described  nnder  to  burn/. 

b)    adjectives. 

afraid,    i.    I  don*t  think    I   shall    ever    feel   afraid  about  dying  agun. 
Hardy  Norsem.  ,  Cn.  VIII,  69. 
ii.   I  remember  when  I  was  afraid  of  being  mad.  Tales  from  Pickw.  ,  89» 
An  opnlant  city  afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plnnder.     CLrvSy  528a. 
iii.  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.    Pope*). 

Note.     The  construction  with  of  is  the  usual  one. 


')    Murray;    *)   ib. ,  i.  v.  afraid,  2,  b. 
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careful,    i.   I   shall   be  careful  about  getting   into  these  scrapes  again. 
Ord.  op  Rich.  Fit.,  Gh.  XI,  69. 
ii.  A  tradesman  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his  customers, 

and  careful  m  keeping  his  accounts.     Giabb,  i.  t.  attentkfe. 
iii.  Lord  Salisbury  was  Tery  care/id  to  point  out  that  it  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.    Timis. 
I   have   been   oarefid  to   explain  that  the  arguments  which  I  have 
used  in  the  course  of  this  discussion ,  are  not  new.    Huxl.,  Lict. 
AND  Ess.,  116. 
We  are  not  careful  to  anewer  thee  in  this  matter.  Dan.,  m,  16. 

Note.  The  construction  with  about  seems  to  be  used  in  describing 
what  is  to  be  avoided,  that  with  tn  in  describing  what  should 
be  done.  The  infinitive-construction  mosUj  represents  the  quality 
of  carefalness  as  belonging  to  the  action  rather  than  to  the 
person :  Lord  S.  was  very  carefitl  to  point  out  =  Lord  S,  very 
carefidly  pointed  out.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  last  of  the 
quotations  cited  above ,  in  which  to  he  carefitl  =  to  mind, 

parficy/ar.    i.    He    cautioned    the  lady  to  be  very  particular  about  icing 
the  wine.     Pend.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  42. 
ii.    He  was  very  particular  in  examining  the  fastenings  of  all  the  doors. 
DoLF  Heyl.  ,  118. 
The  squire  was  a  little  particular  m  having  his  household  at  charch 
on  a  Christmas  morning.    Skbtch-Book ,  Christmas-Day,  916. 
iii.  r  think  people  should  be  as  particular  over  cbooeing  their  daughter's 
governess  as  their  son's  wife.    John  Hal.,  Cb.  XXX,  321. 

Note.  The  construction  with  about  refers  the  quality  expressed 
by  the  adjective  particular  rather  to  the  action  than  to  the  person. 
The  use  of  over  is  less  common  than  that  of  m. 

positive.     Why    are   you    so  positive   about  going  to  Dene  Court.     Fob 
HIS  Sake,  II,  Ch.  I,  26. 

Note.     No  other  construction  has  been  found. 

25.  After  some  verbs  the  preposition  ayains^  followed  by  a  gerund, 
is  iis«.d  in  describing  what  is  to  be  avoided,  the  infinitive  in  describing 
what  should  be  done. 

io  caution,     i.     Cyclists    are    hereby    cautioned  against   riding  at  a  pace 
exceeding  8  miles  an  hour.     Londok  Paiks. 
ii.   Cautioning  us  to  take  heed,  least  we  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting 
and  drunkenness.     Tillotson  '). 

')     Murray ,  i.  v.,  caution ^  3. 
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to  persuade,  i.  To  persuade  him  against  returning  into  Hertfordakire 
was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  moment.  Pbidk  and  Pbe/.  ,  Ch.  XXXV, 
198. 

ii.   The  doctor  had  tried  every  means  to  persuade  him  to  retam  to  the 
farm.     Dolf  Heyl.,  118. 

to  warn.  i.  All  these  powerful  influences  concur  in  warwing  ns,  at 
our  peril,  against  accepting  the  belief  without  the  most  careful 
scmtiny  of  authority  on  which  it  rests.  HuxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess., 
86a. 

ii.   I  must  still  warn  you  to  go  hence.     Mask  Twain  '). 

26.  Among  the  numerous  verbs  and  adjectives  or  equivalent 
word-groups  that  are  constructed  vrith  at,  there  is  a  laige  class 
which  express  a  state  of  mind,  or  an  action  consequent 
on  a  state  of  mind,  brought  about  by  an  event.  Some  of 
these  are  also  constructed  with  other  prepositions,  of  or  with ,  con- 
veying but  a  slightly  different  shade  of  meaning. 

With  the  majority  of  these  words  and  word-groups  the  infinitive- 
construction  is  the  usual  one ;  it  even  seems  to  be  the  only  possible 
one  with  such  verbs  as  express  a  mere  state  of  mind.  Also  in 
describing  future  events,  it  can  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  gerund- 
construction.    See  also  Ch.  XVIII,  20. 

Here  follow  some  instances  of  the  two  constructions.  As  to  some 
words  only  one  kind  of  constinictlon  is  Illustrated.  This  must, 
however,  not  always  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  alternative 
construction  is  impossible,  rare  or  even  unusual,  but  merely  that 
no  instance  of  it  had  turned  up  when  these  pages  were  written. 

ai    verbs. 

to  ache.  My  heart  ached  to  think  they  could  possibly  be  either  fooh 
or  rascals.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  V,  37. 

to  blush,     i.    They    only    blush    at   being  detected  in  doing  good.     Vic, 
Ch.  XV. 
ii.    I  do  not  blush  to  oivn  that  I  am  out  of  fashion.     BoLivoBftOKK  *). 

to  cry.     Ho  cried  pitcously  at  being  unable  to  assist  a  wretched  womaa. 
Chkistm.  Car. 
She  was  cn/ing  at  being  so  lonely.     Fou  his  Sake,  II,  Ca.  Illy  51* 

to  delight,  i.  He  delighted  at  being  restored  to  the  society  of  hia  own 
rank.     Wav.,  Ch.  LXIT,  154a. 

«)    <ii\NTii.,  Syn.  ,  §  105. 
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iL  I  ddighi  m  witnenmg  the  gambols  of  cbildreD.     Wash.  Irving. 
I   always  deiight  m  overthrowing  sach  kind  of  schemes.     Peidb  and 
Pmu.,  Ca.  X,  55. 
iii.  He  ddighti  to  draw  forth  concealed  merit.    Critic,  I,  12. 

Note.  The  constraction  with  at  is  Dnasnaly  that  with  m  seems 
to  be  the  ordinary  one.  Compare  the  participial  adjective  cM^Atel, 
and  the  verbal  phrase  to  take  delight.    (33.) 

to  grhwo.  He  grieved  to  see  his  comrade  left  to  face  calamity  alone. 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fiv.,  Ce.  VII,  42. 

to  faugh.  Henry  laughed  at  recognizing  in  the  parlour  the  well-remembered 
old  piece  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.    Henrt  £sm.',  I,  Cb.  X,  96. 

to  rejoice.    I  rejoice  to  see  you.     Bleak  House,  Cb.  VI,  89. 

to  stare.    Sir  Anthony  will  etare  to  $ee  the  captain  here.     Riv.,  I,  1. 

to  triumph.  Adrian,  generally  poUent  of  resolts,  triumphed  strongly  at 
having  evoked  this  view.    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  X,  64. 

b)    ( par ticip la])* adjectives. 

angry.  She  seemed  very  angry  at  being  spoke  to.  Pride  and  Prej., 
Ch.  V,  22. 

Note.     Angry  also  takes  for.     (30.) 

astonished.  He  would  have  been  grievously  astonished  to  find  that  any 
one  objected  to  his  following  his  example.  HuxL.,  Lect.  and 
Ess.,  99a. 

(un)comfortable.  She  had  that  particular  kind  of  shy  modesty  which 
makes  any  one  uncomfortable  at  receiving  caresses  from  a  person 
towards  whom  the  heart  does  not  go  forth  with  an  impulsive 
welcome.     Wiv.  asd  Dauoht.,  Ch.  XI,  117. 

(unjconeerned.     i.    I    cannot   be   otherwise    than  concerned  at  being  the 
means   of  injuring   your   amiable  daughters.     Pride  and  Pru., 
Cn.-XIII,  66. 
ii.  They  were  greatly  concerned  to  find  a  small  accident  had  happened. 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  41. 

confused.  She  was  rather  confuted  at  discovering  that  she  herself  had 
become  the  subject  of  conversation.     Etebk.  Wom.,  Cb.  XVII. 

delighted,     i.    He  is  delighted  at  having  succeeded  in  his  design.  Mas.,  g  241. 
ii.   He    was   delighted   to   throw  his  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  on  the  sofa. 
Tom  Brows,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  234. 

Note.    The  infinitive-construction  is  the  ordinary  one.  The  verb  is 
delight  mostly  ukes  in  -\-  gerund-clause;  with  the  expretsioo  toiaks 
delight  this  seems  to  be  the  only  c    s    iction  possible.    (88.) 
POUTSMA ,  A  Qummar  of  Lm  M  i  U.  4' 
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disappointed,    i.    How   disippointed  I  was  this  morning  at  finding  Y  had 

arrived  jast  a  day  too  late  to  witness  yoar  triumph.  Westw.  Ho!, 

Ch.  hi,  23*. 

She   was  quit«  disappointed  at  not  seeing  him  thero  again  the  neit 

day  to  make  his  proposals.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Cb.  LIV,  336. 

ii.    Elizabeth    had  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  letter 

from  Jane.     ib. ,  Cn.  XL VI,  266. 
iii.  I  felt  highly  disappointed  not  to  see  him  in  his  nsnal  place. 

disconcerted.     Evan    was    a  little  disconcerted  at  having  missed  his  mark. 
Wav.,  Ch.  XVI,  59a. 

disgusted.  He  was  much  disgusted  at  having  made  such  a  scene.  Hardt 
NoBSEM.,  Ch.  XVT,  142. 

dismayed.  He  was  very  much  dismayed  to  Jiear  the  speaker  going  on 
at  this  rate.     Christm.  Car.  I,  22. 

elated.  Marjory  felt  quite  elated  at  being  asked  to  dinner.  Lifr  Int., 
I,  Cn.  XI,  171. 

happy.     Moses  was  quite  happy  at  being  permitted  to  dispute.  Vic,  Ch.  VII. 

mowed.  Her  heart  was  moved  at  seeing  her  old  enemy  in  such  a  case. 
Mees.  Will,  Cn.  VII,  76. 

perplexed.  Clara  was  confused  and  perplexed  at  being  thus  appealed  to* 
Etern.  Wom.,  Cn.  XX. 

pleased,     i.    Tremaine    himself  was  evidently  pleased  at  being  settled  for 
the  winter.    For  ins  Sake,  I,  Cn.  XI V,  234. 
ii.    The    poorer   the    guest,   the  better  pleased  he  is  with  being  treated, 
Vic,  Cii.  I,  236. 
I   was  now  sincerely  pleased  with  tJiinking  that  my  child  was  going 
to   be   secured   in    a  continuance  of  competence  and  peace,    ib., 
Cn.  XVII. 
iii.  The  ghost  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  in  this  mood.     Christm. 
Car.,  Ill,  72. 
She  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  had  said  enough  to  keep  him  qniet 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Cn.  LIII,  323. 

proud,  i.  I  mention  the  circuinstiinco  as  I  was  proud  at  being  aebed 
the  question.    JoruN.  of  Edw.  Ellerker  Williams. 

ii.  If  they  are  proud  of  having  beaten  them,  they  are  still  prouder  of 
having  made  them  their  political  brethren.     Graph. 

iii.  I    am  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son.     As  you  like  it,  I,  2,  245. 

riled.  She  must  feel  rather  riled  at  being  left  out  when  other  girls  are 
asked.     For  jus  Sake,  I,  Cii.  XIII ,  218. 
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thoeked*    L   The  ma4  was  $hocked  at  having  broken  the  window.   SuiEL. 
Holm.,  Blue  Caeb. 
ii.  I  was  very  mach  ihocked  to  hear  of  this  tnelaocholy  accident  Cop., 
Ch.  V,  34a. 

iorry.    I  have  onlj  come  to  tell  yon  how  sorry  I  was  to  eee  yon  treated 
as  yon  were  by  my  nncle.    Mkbs.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  86. 

surprised,    i.    I   suppose   it   is   yon   who    are    mnch  more  surprised  ai 
seeing  me.    E.  W.  Hornung,  No  Hero,  Cw.  VIII. 
ii.   He    was    surprised   to   see  any  hnman  beiog  in  this  lonely  and  nn- 
frequented  place.    Bip  van  Winkle. 

vexed,    i.    She  seemed  vexed  at  being  disturbed.    Fowlee,  Ch.  I,  1. 

ii.   She  was  so  vexed  to  see  him  stand  up  with  her.     Pride  and  Peej., 
Cu.  Ill,  16. 

Note.     Vexed  is  also  constructed  with  for,    (30.) 

c)    adjectival  expressions. 

in  high  glee.     He    was  in,    high   glee   at  finding  himaelf  on  terra  firma. 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VHI,  85. 

taken  aback,     I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  finding  her  upon  the  very  best 
terms  with  people  of  8uch  quality.     Mecs.  Will,  Ch.  V,  53. 

27.  a)  Among  the  verbs  with  at  in  another  meaning  there  are 
but  few  that  are  found  with  verbals.  With  some  of  these  the 
gerund-construction  varies  with  the  infinitive-construction.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned  here: 

io  aim.     He    aimed   especially    at  rendering   intelligible    to  all,  in  non- 
lecbDical   language,   the  dominant  scientific  ideas  of  the  century. 

TVNDALL,    BlOGR.    SKETCH,    10^. 

Hume    aimed    in   his   writings  at  being  concise  after  the  manner  of 

the  ADcicnts.     Meiklejoun,  Hist.  Enol.  Lit.,  355. 
Modern    spelliog    also    aims    at   suggesting    to    the   eye  the  original 

forms  of  learned  words.     Skeat  Pbim.  Enoi..  Etym.,  41. 
ii.    Does   tlob   for   a  moment  aim  to  create  the  intimate  dramatic  effect 

of  King  Lear.     Acau.  and  Lit. 
I  call  Napoleon  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  middle  class  of  modem 

society ,  of  the  modern  world  aiming  to  be  rich.     Emeks.,  Bepebs* 

Men.  65^. 

Note.  The  gerund-construction  is  the  usual  one,  and  the  infinitive- 
construction  may  have  crept  in  through  the  analogy  of  to  aim 
with  a  numerous  class  of  verbs  and  a^^ectives  with  for^  after 
which  the  verbal  almost  regularly  takes  the  form  of  the  infinitive. 

(29.) 

41* 
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to  excel,    i.    We  do  all  other  men  excel  |  At  wrestling  lea^^ing^  nmniog 

well.      HOBBES  '). 

ii.    They    are,    to  say  truly,  a  warlike  but  desperate  nation ,  exoeU  m 
theeving.    Sir.  T.  Herbert  ^). 

Note.    The  constrnction  with  in  seems  to  be  more  common  than 
that  with  at.    See  Murray,  i.  v.  excel. 

to  help.    See  34. 

to  hesitate.    See  24. 

to  try  one's  hand.    You   might  just  try  your  hand  at  getting  her  to  eat 
a  bit  of  cake.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XV. 

Note.     Only  the  gerund-construction  seems  to  be  possible. 

to  work.     He  worked  hard  at  clearing  a  path.     Murray,  i.  t.  o/,  17. 

h)  AmoDg  the  adjectives  and  equivalent  expressions 
with  at  in  another  meaning  than  that  described  in  26 ,  it  is  especially 
clever  and  its  synonyms  and  antonyms  that  may  be  found  with  a 
gerund-clause.    They  are  not  found  with  an  infinitive. 

He  is  very  clever  at  turning  the  tables  upon  his  opponents. 
Robbin  and  Watkin  were  not  yet  good  at  smoking.    Ascott  R.  Hope. 
I'm    not   much   good   at   making   apologies.     E.  W.  Hornckg,    No 
Hero,  Ch.  III. 

28.  Verbs  with  by  mostly  admit  only  of  a  gerund-construction. 
Sometimes  by  varies  with  other  prepositions,  chiefly  ijoiih. 

to  amuse,    i.    One   day   as   a   lion  was  lying  asleep  in  a  forest ,  lome 
mice    began    to    amuse  themselves  by  running  over  him.     GflNTH., 
Leerb. 
ii.   Elizabeth    took  up  some  needlework  and  was  sufficiently  amussd  m 
attending    to    what   passed    between    Darcy    and   his    eompanioB. 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  X,  50. 
The    mayor's    rosy   children    seemed  greatly  amused  m  waiehmg  us 
shivering  shelterers  from  the  rain.    John  Hal.,  Ch.  I,  8. 
iii.  The   rank   and  file  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  find  them  and 
amuse  themselves  with  playing  football.     Times. 
Ho   amused   himself   with   embellishing    his  grounds.     'Wakx.  HaiT., 
656a. 

to  begin.     I   shall   begin  by  reading  the  earlier  will.     Mm.,  Ch.  XXXV, 
247. 


')    Murray f  i.  v.  excels  1. 
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They  began  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  termiiiated 

by  the  dissolution.    Wabb.  Hast.,  65da. 
Barke  began  his  operations  by  applying  for  papers,     ib.,  644a. 

Note.  The  coDstmction  with  by  is  used  when  we  think  of  different 
actions  to  be  performed  in  succession.  Compare  the  constnictions 
of  to  begin  when  osed  as  a  transitive  verb.    (20.) 

io  commence.    The   French   commenced  the  war  by  eending  supplies  and 
money  to  America.     C.  Oman.  'j. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  begin. 

io  conclude.     He   concluded  by  eaying   that  the  amoont  of  the  fine  was 
too  great  for  the  occasion.    Wabr.  Hast.,  6456. 

to  end,  i.  Miles  Square  and  Pisistratus  wrangled  and  argued  —  argued 
and  wrangled  —  and  ended  by  taking  a  fancy  to  each  other. 
Caxt.,  XIII,  Ch.  IV,  343. 
I  always  end  by  finding  a  comer  in  the  world.  Etien.  Won., 
Ch.  X. 
ii.  The  Declaration  ended  irith  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England.     Gbebn  '). 

to  //Ve.     They   lived   by  making  others  work  for  them.     Walt.  Bbsant, 
St.  Kath.,  Ch.  II. 

to  mean.     What    I    mean    by  being  proof  against  calumny  is  being  able 
to  point  to  the  fact  as  a  contradiction.    Mid.,  Ch.  XXXVIII ,  284. 

29.  Most  verbs  and  adjectives  with  for  all  but  regularly  take  an 
infinitive(  clause),  when  the  object  indicates  a  purpose  to  be 
a  r  h  1  e  V  e  d.  After  many  of  them  for  varies  with  to,  so  that  the 
iiilinitivc-clauses  in  some  of  the  following  quotations  may  also  be 
regarded  to  represent  prepos.  objects  with  to.  Here  follow  some 
illiistnitive  quotations,  also  of  the  alternative  construction  with  for 
-J-  gerund(-clause),  which  is  occasionally  found  with  some  of  these 
verbs  and  adjectives. 

a)    verbs. 

to  appoint     These    officers    were   appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  system.     Graph. 

to  arrange.     Their  Majesties  have  arranged  to  /imcA  with  the  LiOrd  Mayor 
nnd  the  City  magnates.     Gkaph. 

to  bid  fair.     In    some   cases   the   railways   bid  fair  to  be  left  with  only 
heavy  goods  demanding  long  haulage.     TlMis. 

1)     CiasiTH.,  E9GL.  St«.;    ^   FoiiA-KocB ,  §  50(L 
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to  i/ie.     She  is  dt/ing  to  come  to  England.    Habdt  Norsem.  ,  Ch.  XI,  185« 

to  engage,     i.    Somo    other    gentleman    was   engaged  to  do  the  dntj  of 
the  day.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XTII,  66. 
I  hope  to  engage  you  to  be  serious,     ib. ,  Ch.  XXVI,  146, 
I   engaged  to  meet  them  there  in  the  evening.     Cop.,  Ch.  LI,  8666. 
ii.   He    readily    engaged  for   taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  her.     Pride  and  Phej.,  Ch.  XVIII,  106. 

to  fit.     She    possessed  talents  which  well  Jitted  her  to  pariakt  his  cares. 
Hist.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII,  11. 

to  long.    1  longed  to  escape  to  glorious  Italy.     Alt.  Locke,  Cb.  I,  2. 

to  make   up    one's  mind.     If  I   could  make  vp  my  mind  to  becanu  Mrt. 
Maclean.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  IX. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  invitation,     ib. ,  Ch.  XXII. 

Compare:  A  fake  up  your  miiuh  for  a  good  battle- royal.    Gkafb 
That*8  what  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  in  this  life.    Cop.,  Ch.  U, 
365a. 

Note.     In    other   connections    the    noun  mind  requires  about  (51) i 

or  to  (56). 

to  mean.     All  his   attitudes  and  gestures  seemed  as  if  they  were  meant 
to  be  reproduced  by  a  painter.     Short  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  113. 

to  nerve.     Sybil    nerved  herself  to  pass  the    ordeal    of  sitting  opposite 
to  Brian.     For  his  Sake,  IT,  Ch.  VII,  120. 

to  pant.     She  panted  to  escape  from  her.     Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  IX»  203. 

to  prepare,     i.    Dido  preparing  to  kill  herself.     Peacham  '). 
ii.    I   then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children ,  and  directed  them  to  get 
together    what  few  things  were  left  us,  and  prepare  immediatdj 
for  leaving  this  place.     Vic,  Ch.  XXIV,  408. 

to  select,     i.    A  trusty  messenger  was  selected  to  carry  the  measage. 
ii.    Those  which  exhibit  the  peculiarity  the  most  distinctly  are  eeiected 
for  breeding.     HuxL. ,  Darwin.,  Ch.  I,  16. 

to  serve,     i.     It  may  serve  to  mof/eraf^  your  warmth.    Vic,  Gr.  II,  244. 
ii.    It   is    a    plain    chapel,    with    a    small  organ  in  the  comer,  sod  a 
pulpit,  which  served  for  reading  the  service,  as  well  as  deUveriBg    * 
the  sermon.     All  Sorts,  Ch.  XII,  97, 

to  strive.     Whut    he  has   striven  to  biing  about  in  South  Africa  may  be 
expected  to  bear  good  fruit.     Times. 

)    Webst.  .  i.  ▼.  prepure. 
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to  suffice.  This  ^\\\  wjice  to  thow  that,  although  Diogenes  had  made 
a  large  stride,  he  had  accomplished  very  little  of  the  jonroey. 
Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  33. 

to  take  pains.  The  jonog  man  took  pains  to  stat$  his  money  affairs  as 
oarefally  and  modestly  as  possible.  Sir  George  Tress.,  Cb.  Ill,  22h. 

to  use.     i.    Stock  r=  liqoor  in  which  meat,  bones,  vegetables,  etc.,  have 
been    boiled,    used   to  form   a  foundation  for  soops  and  grafies. 
Annand.,  Stud.  Dict. 
ii.   Chloral  =  a  substance  used  in  medicine  for  prodocing  sleep,    ib. 
The   horse    is  used  for  drawing ,  carrt/ingf  bearing  a  rider,  and  like 
purposes.     Webst. 

to  wait.     The    whole    world    was   before   them    waiting   to  b€  plundsred. 
Hyp.,  586. 
He  was  tcaiiing  to  cross  the  line.     Etein.  Woii.,  Cb.  XXV. 

h)    participial  adjectives. 

adapted,    i.    It  was  certain  that  her  manner  would  be  equally  ill  adapttd 
to  do  credit  to  her  sense.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LIX,  369. 
ii.    Drosera  was  excellently  adapted  for  catching  insects.     Darwin  ^). 

adequate.  Tbo  patience  and  ingenuity  of  research,  which  have  achieved 
so  much,  will  prove  adequate  to  overcome  remaining  difficulties. 
Times. 

anxious.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  revoke  a  disposition  of  his  property. 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  220. 

calculated.  Their  behaviour  at  the  assembly  had  not  been  calculated  to 
please  in  general.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Cb.  IV,  19. 

called  for.     i.    Your  assistance  is  called  for  to  further  the  scheme. 
ii.   Such  a  measure  is  imperatively  called  for  for  expediting  the  taseriion 
of  a  Bishop's  authority.     Times. 

competent.  If  all  the  wealth  in  the  planet  should  perish,  they  know 
themselves  competent  to  replace  it.     Emerson  *). 

eager.     Voltaire  was  always  eager  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  Parliament 
of  France.     Clive,  539^. 
There    are    always    politicians   eager  to  inflame  those  susceptibilities 
for  their  own  ends.     Times. 

fit.     This  apple  is  not  ./f/  to  eat.     Mas.,  §  372. 

It    is  //   to  be  placed  on  the  cylinder  of  the  printing  press.    Good 
Words. 

I)     Mi'RKAY,  i.  V.  adapted,       ;    >)   ib.,  i.  v   compekni^  S. 


*m^ 


f^vd.     Tili  FL-^r  ii  d:-:  p-»'d  ii   ar-nh.     Mak.  |  372. 

f.     yt'lTi-tr  £::e  vls    v:»(;^in^  ?;   p.'Wrf  10  ftciioD.     Ilia 


ef  hrofre.     -it    ^i:>   ii::'.!*-!  vl*  s:  ^.trirf^  ::•  cMvi/»  with  her.     Mn. 

mad.     "iV*  -KiTr  ?'.:i  ::   :•:  iLfr*-.     C*::-  CtATXi- 

minded.    I    w2^    i::t    '» h,ifi   :    ^.?r^  ^r  irsz^kct  langnage  from  him. 

ifccttg/y.     L    Hr    fiini^ii'i   iin    <r:ir  TLsierer  was  fWceMory  fo  aioiv 
&  fcCi:**!  irwiriiK.     V::, ,  Ch.  XXXI.  468. 

ii.    y:r    iii    :ir    i^-:i:    c:  Ei.rr^*:5  :ie  liJect*  ntcesionf  for  obtammg 
the  ear  ::  i^  is>t:r":>.     VTaix.  Hast..  6406. 

m 

needful .    N:-   d^er    ^:'l:lilr^'r.:^  i?  Tti^S'Vi  to  tfiaHe  ds  to  make  a  choice. 
HvxL.,  LiTT.  AN?  Ess..  ?7.:. 

(un)prepHkHis.     :.    Tie    :l::r.&:e    is    zl:*    :>TX'piiious   to  grow  frnit  of  thia 

ii.   A    xcre    rniicL:    niar:    w:::!!  hare  seen  that  the  moment  waa  im- 
pr:p::{r:s  ''.--  tA'?-.:  :he  s^rlos  which  he  purposed.  W.  T.  8tb4D, 

!>■    DTK    Mrj5T.    PilirACt. 

This   n:oi?  :!  life  was  ro:  The  icost  propitunta  for  educating  each  a 
lov  :;«  Friedrloh.     Caki..  Life  of  Schill.,  T,  14. 

qwdified.     Ycu  &re  cc:  here  -.'...ilif.'.d  to  diseriminaie.  Mid.,  Ch.  XXXVII, 
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ready,     i.    There  was  a  vessel  rcM^y  to  mate  $€ul.    Dolf  Hetl.,  12S« 
I    was    ivmora^:    of  the    fact,    but    I   am  readg  to  accept  it  on  the 
anthorliv  of  a  proftssod  iheoIogiaD.     HriL.,  LiCT.  and  Eaa.,  8U. 

ii.   In    less    than    tic    micmes*  time  from  leaving  the  case-room,  it  is 
east  in  solid  n:etal  and  is  ready  for  prmting.    Good  Words. 

required.  A  great  part  of  the  hundred,  which  Lord  Cunmor  had  giTen 
her  for  her  trousseau,  was  rtquked  to  pay  0^ debts  at  Ashcombe. 
Wit.  ANn  Daioht.,  Ch.  XII,  124. 

solicitous.  I  own  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  to  deny  that  this  doetxioe 
was  cained  from  Pabvlon.     Newman. 

m 

sufficient.    This    is    f\f::ii"it  to  entitle  his  speculations  to  an  extended 
oonsiderati*.  n  hero.     Lewfs,  Hist,  Philos.,  60. 
When    men   are   in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  st^fficient  to 
give  occasion  for  dispute.     Warr.  Hast.,  612a. 

Note.     Similarly  after  the  indefinite  numeral  eMugK 
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He  had  at  last  art  enough  to  persuade  me  that  my  promise  to  the 
odIj  man  I  esteemed  was  no  longer  bioding.    Vic,  Cb«  XXXI. 

usefuL  A  dramatic  critic  is  useful  to  make  up  the  takings  of  a  play  of 
which  the  pablic  are  tired.    Times. 

c)  the  prepositional  expression  at  a  lou.  Historians  haye 
been  at  a  loss  to  give  it  its  doe  position  in  relation  to  other 
systems.     Lewes,  Hist.  Philos. ,  106. 

Compare:  When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons ,  he  had  reconrse  to 
sophistry.     Mac. 

30*    Verbs  and  adjectives  with  for  in  another  meaning  take  the 
gerund-construction  almost  without  an  exception.    Thus: 

a)    the  verbs 

io  answer.  I  cannot  answer  for  being  coherent.  Prim  and  PiiJ., 
C«.  XL VI,  267. 

to  apologiie.    I   ought   to   apologise  for  leamng  the  door  open.    Eteen. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XVII. 
I    must   apologise  for  calling  so  late.     Mem.  of  Suebl.  Holm.,  II , 
E,  216. 

fo  blame,  and  its  synonyms  to  censure,  to  reprehend,  to  reproach, 

to  reprove,    etc.     Who  can  blame  a  man  for  inflicting  them  (his 

grievances)  on  himself?    Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XX. 
You  blamed  me  for  coming?    Pridk  and  Prej.,  Co.  LVIII,  363. 
Some    members    of  the    democratical    party    censured  the  Secretary 

for   dedicating    The    Prince    to  a  patron  who  bore  the  unpopular 

name  of  Medici.     Mac,  Machiayelli,  90b. 
I    was  reprehended  for  doubting  that  proposition.     HtXL. ,  Lect.  and 

Ess.,  65^. 
She  reproached  herself  for  having  flung  away  such  a  treasure.    Van. 

Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXX'n,  363. 
Her  conscience  reproved  A^/or/y*i^A<mtfi^  him  off  improving  himself. 

WuTHERiNo  Heights,  32. 

Note.  Dutchmen  shonld  guard  against  constructing  these  verbs 
with  two  non-prepositional  objects,  the  thing-object  being  re- 
presented  by   a   full   clause  or  an  infinitive-clause,  as  in  Neem 

my  niet  kwulijk,  dat  ik  ZOO  laat  kon;  Hii  verweet 
mtj,  dat  ik  mijn  werk  verwaarlootd  had  rn|a  werk 
verwaarloosd  te  hebben). 

To  blame  may  also  be  constructed  with  a  geniDd(-clause)  opening 
with  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun,  and  after  to  reproaek  and 
some  of  its  synonyms  the  preposition  for  may  be  replaced  by  wUk. 


I   ioQ*''   jiiiino    /'>vr  <ai!frriii  "he  ^ntiemaa  •-•iTilly.     Riv, ,  V,  3- 
fhe  .ouid  iiif  '^-rr'fUL'i  jers^if  i-jf/i   'laxnnt/  izii5S«d  any  chance.    Sn 

Ho    7."T'f/iit*i    jiai    ^nr:;'    -ctfrt   :iiotnm»f  so  nxde  ao  abode.     Wat., 

ia  fiiiy.     Z    is^'-i    "o    »i/"  ir^H?':    'ir  lajnu/  jO  ;«:■  through  this  tnuniog. 

fti  thank.     I  7>i«7»Ar  •"ja     "•   ii^-<vi'Hiiur  'itir.\     C?-rz. ,  Co.  IV,  296. 

y  :  "  ■?.  A:'i*r  .'  *•%/  'u^rti:  nit  is  tie  5<»nse  of  /  shail  b€  Miffed 
•'    /'>'/.    v'j  5<:iii».'r.ii''<  "inii  ia  i^ini^iiTei-oIiTise).  Compare  thankfuL 

ni  •/.w.i:   /•!';  a^rr  v.   r"inoi':.     Hiil^y  Xor-em. ,  Ch,  Xin,  110. 
I    v:"'.     'hvi':   f'U  *"    r*.«;i-/.v   ';i!i?  r;ri.:e<  dspiinst  the  Tarioiis  articles 
edxeri:**:.     ?t.<:>vss  LiETrKa.  WirriR.  I. 

angry.     Woc'i;   y  rnr  br:cii-er  be    :.7./r-/  with  tod  /or  wishing  to  marrj  a 
r<?=n:l«s  ^ri  Mi«^  -^'v**;!:?     Fos  His  Sake,  1,  Co.  XI,  181. 
She  fTm  iisaprcirued.  du:d  j/i'jry  with  herself /or  being  so.    PmiDi 

A>D  FiEJ..  Ca.  Llll.  o2:^. 

N"o:e.  An*jr'f  takes  •>  before  ;he  thiog-object  only  when  it  is 
also  aooom  ran  led  by  a  rerson- object.  When  this  is  not  the  case 
:he  former  is  preceded  by  a^.     i26.  b.) 

enraged.     She    was    enn.:..v.t    against    herself  for   being  so  silly.     Paiui 
AND  Prej.  ,  Cu.  LIV,  o34. 

Note.     The  observation  made  nnder  angry  also  applies  to  enraged* 

grateful  and    its   synonym    ihantful.    She   was  graleful  to  her  uncle 
n.r  sayri'j  [eto.J.     Fril>e  and  Prej.,  Cii.  XLIII,  243. 

Note.     The  intiuitive-const ruction  is  not  unfreqnent. 

I  am  thank' r\l  to  hai^  yon.     Fob  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  II,  33. 
He    was    th'.rik'/ul  (o   6e  drawn  out  of  himself  by  the  exercise  and 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,     ib. ,  II,  Ch.  II,  34. 

indebted.  I  am  sure  thov  were  all  Terv  mnch  indebted  to  Ton  far 
planning  their  Norwegian  tour  for  them  so  well.  Habdy  Nobsbm., 
Cir.  V,  41. 
It  was  partly  to  this  vague  fear  that  Mamer  was  indebted  far 
protecting  him  from  the  persecution  that  his  singolaritias  mii^ft 
have  drawn  upon  him.     SiL.  Masn.,  Ch.  I|  5. 


JL«-«l-*«.       .^t       -««»»-        •*  -^|^^W^P«^»i^^rt 
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obligml.  Much  obHff^d  to  yon ,  sir ,  /or  giving  me  the  prefereoce.  Marx., 
Olla  Pode. 

retpcpsibh.  They  were  responsible  far  providing  me  with  the  knowledge 
essential  to  the  right  gnidance  of  life.    HrxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  64a« 

V9xwl.  We  are  vexed  with  Cousin  Jamos  ^or  having  been  so  disagreeable 
and  harsh.     Habdy  Norbem.,  Ch.  XXVII,  245. 

Note.     See  the  obsenration  under  angry, 

31.  0  b  8.  In  the  gernnd-claDScs  after  to  excuse  ^  to  forgive  and  topardtm^ 
for  seems  to  be  intmsiTe,  inasmuch  as  these  verbs  do  not  have 
their  objects  preceded  by  any  preposition  when  the  latter  are 
ordinary  nonns.  Thus  Forgive  (me)  my  W0atn0$$  with  a  gemod- 
constraction  would  run  Forgive  me  for  being  weak.  In  some 
cases  objective  -j-  for  -f-  gerund(-clttU8e)  is  equivalent  to,  and  inter* 
changeable  with,  genitive  (or  possessive  pronoun)  -f~  g^nind 
(-clause).  (70.)  Thus  Excuse  me  for  sending  $o  =  Excuse  w^ 
saying  so  or  =  Excuse  me  saying  so  (4,  e).  See  also  N.  E.  Gx., 
§  2332. 

A  girl  of  your  age,  to  shut  herself  up  in  a  living  tomb  —  no,  it 

is    a  preposterous  idea,  excuse  me  for  saying  so.     Etebn.  Wom., 

Cn.  XIV. 
If   y 00*11    excuse    me  for   saying   so,   you're  wrong.     0.  M.  FlKK, 

Roy  Rowland. 
Forgive  me  for  bringing  you  here.     Chuz.  ,  Ch.  XXIII,  1956. 
I    had    forgiven  her  for  being  a  Roman  Catholic.     Kath.  Laud.,  I, 

Cu.  V,  89. 
The  people  could  not  quite  forgive  her  for  being  a  foreigner.  TlXla. 
Pardon  me  for  neglecting  to  profit  by  vour  advice.  PmiDE  and  Pxv.» 

Ch.  XVIH,  100. 

These   coostroctions   also   admit   of  being  thrown  into  the  paadTe 

voice. 

Tennyson  enthusiasts  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  his  attaiiide 

is  somewhat  frigid.     Lit.  World. 
One  may  be  excused  for  doubting  whether  such  a  policy  as  this  oan 

have  its  root  in  a  desire  for  the  public  welfare.  Earli,  Pbilol.9 

8  416. 
Lei    Pod's    biographer    be   pardoned  for   alluding  to  a  time  not  fiur 

distant    when    a    somewhat   similar   mishap   brought  him  a  pro* 

vidential  friend.     Track,  ^j. 

';    Not.  ijtd  i^uer. 


After  to  f7cu?« .  /kt  -^  gerond-claase  U  often  eqniralent  to  •  and 
interchangeable  with,  an  adverbial  claase  of  condition  with  if. 

You   will   er'.-u.«<   me   if  I    point   out   that  my  time  is  eztremelj 

valuable.     EiEiiaf.  Wom..  lh.  XXV. 
You   will  excuse  me  if  I  mention  that  I  have  to  get  on  with  my 

article,     ib. 


To  forgive  ia  also  found  with  an  infinitive(-clanse),  bnt  this  con- 
struction is  now  rare. 

An   example   so   much   better  —  forgitt  me  to  toy  —  before  her. 

RICHJLRD505  ^ 

To  excufe  in  another  meaning  may  be  conitrocted  with  from  + 
gerund  [clause  J. 

I  am    very    willing  to  exn^  myself  from  entering  upon  thie  great 

branch  of  Logic.     UtiD*.. 
He  would  not  be  excuted  from  going  back  with  as.    De  Fo«  ■jw 
He  had  excuted  himself  from   fmoking  on  the  ground  of  fiatigae. 

Sir  Geokse  Tressady,  *Cu.  Ill,  14b. 

The  use  of  to  pardon  in  the  same  sense  is  now  rare. 

Pardon  me  from  dwelling  so  long  on  this  sad  theme.  A55A  SlWABO  ^ 

For  to  excuse  one  from  +  gerund ,  we  also  find  to  exoiMe  omit  4- 
gerund. 

He  left  Joseph  to  dress  himself,  who,  not  yet  knowing  the  cause 
of  all  this  civility,  excused  his  accepting  such  a  faTOnr  as  long 
as  he  decently  could.    Jos.  Akdrews,  IV,  Ch.  Y,  212. 

32.    Verbs  and  adjectives  with  /rom  take  a  gerund-clause  regularly. 

Thus  : 

a)    the  verbs 

to  abstain     Y'ou  may  observe,  Mr.  Backet,  that  Tamtam /mom  eramMni^ 
this  paper  myself.     Bleak  House,  Cn.  LXII,  517. 

to  cease.     Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling   \    And  the  weary  are 
at  rest.     Job,  III,  17. 

Note.     Also  with  bnt  a  slightly  modified  meaDing  used  transitiTely, 
either  with  a  geruDd-  or  an  infiDitive(-clau8e).     (20-) 

to  tfiscourage.     He  was  not  discouraged  from  speaking  again.     PaiDiAKD 
Prej.,  Cii.  XVIII,  101. 

to  ifissuaife.    She    passed    a    great    part   of  the   day   in    attemptiDg  to 
dissuade  DoU  from  repeating  his  vigil.     DoLF  HlTL.,  120. 

to  escape.    How   difficult  it  is  even  for  great  men  to  tocape  from  bemg 

snobs.     Snobs,  Cn.  V,  28. 

Note.    Also   found   with  a  gemnd(-clanse)  in  the  function  of  die 
non-prepositionul  object  (18,  c),  apparently  in  the  same  meaning. 


>)  MuERAY,  i.  V.  forgive,  4;    »)   ib.,  i.  v.  excuse^  8;    *)  ib.,  i.  v.  exam,  7; 

*)    ib  ,  i.  V.  pardon,  3,  b. 
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to  forbear.    He  farhari/ram  moUitmg  Miss  Amory.  Pekd«  ,  II ,  Ch.VII,  73. 
I   cannot  forbear  from    expressing   my  surprise  at  such  treatment. 
SroF.y  Handl.,  ill,  106. 

Note.  Also  found  with  either  an  infinitiTe-clanse ,  or  a  gemnd- 
clanse  without  a  preposition,  the  latter  construction  bttng  the 
ordinary  one.    (20.) 

to  hinder.    You   cannot    say   that  I  have  ever  tried  to  hinder  you  from 
working.     Mid.,  Ch.  XLIII,  828. 
What  is  likely  that  a  mere  trifle  would  hinder  a  man  of  the  Nor- 
wegian's nature /royn^oin^  to  business?  Hardy  Noesbm.  ,  Ch.  XVI, 
145. 

Note.  Occasionally  constructed  with  an  accus.  with  infin. 
(Ch.  X Vm ,  31 ,  h.) 

to  interdict.    I  was  solemnly  interdicted  by  her  from  touching  my  brother 
any  more.     Cop.,  Ce.  VIII,  58^. 

Note.    Also  constructed  without  from. 

She  is  interdicted  transmitting  remembrance  to  old  friends.  Zeluga  *). 

to  keep.     Ho    could    not  keep  himself /ram  bursting  out  laughing  again. 
Old  Chapel. 

to  prevent.     Her   friends   interfered  to  prevent  her  from  doing  anything 
foolish.    Mid.,  Ch.  VIII,  48. 
Projecting    iron    spikes  prevented  the    neighbours   on  either  hand 
from  invading   our  territory.    Walt.  Bks.,  Bt  Cbua*s  AaBOum, 
I,  23. 

Note.  Dutch  students  are  cautioned  against  using  an  accnsatJTe 
with  infinitive  after  to  prevent.  The  Terb  is,  howeyer,  ofteo 
found  with  an  accusative  with  present  participle,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  a  gerund(-clause)  opening 
with  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun.  These  latter  constructions 
are  often  used  interchangeably  with  that  with /rom,  but  sometimes 
convey  another  shade  of  meaning,  i.  e.  they  may  imply  the 
absence  of  any  forcible  measures.  Compare  the  Dutch  beletten 
and  verhoeden  (voorkomen). 

The  participle-construction  occurs  also  passively. 

i.     What   can   have  been  the  influence  which  prevented  Asm  adopting  a 
policy  so  obvious ,  so  just  ?    Times. 
Why    did    you    not   prevent   me   making   such   an  egregious  fool  of 
myself?     Hyp.,  Ch.  II,  lOb. 


<)    Murray,  i.  v.  interdict. 
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ii.  I    was   pat   between   two   gentlemen  to  prevent  my  tumbling  off  the 
coach.     Cop.,  Cn.  V,  36a. 
The  mare  planted  her  fore- feet  firmly  against  the  ground  to  prevent 
her  being  blown  over.     Tales,  Pickw.,  59. 

iii.  He  had  been  prevented  going.     Pride  and  Prej. ,  Cn.  LI,  312. 

io  prohibit.    There   was ,   as  vet ,  no  Act  of  Parliament ,  positiyely  pro- 
hibiting    English     functionaries    in    India    from    profiting    by  thii 
Asiatic  usage.     Clive  ,  522a. 
The  ship  was  prohibited  from  sailing.     Mac,  Hampd.,  204&. 

Note.     When    the    person-object   is    absent,    the   coDstmction    is 
without  a  preposition  before  the  thing-object. 

To  prohibit  its  being  done.   To  prohibit  the  thing  being  done,  AmnaNO. 
CoSc.  DiCT. 

io  refrain.     He    could  not  refrain  from  telling  how  he  had  come  by  the 
mill.     Andrew  Lang,  Blue  Fairy  Book. 

io  save.    The   boy^s  perplexity  saved  him  from  being  irritated.     Oed  of 
Rich.  Fev.,  Cn.  IX,  59. 

io  secure.    If  he    wish    to   secure   himself  from  falling  off,  he  must  be 
fastened.     Crabb,  Syn.  ,  i.  v.  safe. 

Note.     Also  with  against^  apparently  without  any  distioctioo. 

That  is  sufficient  at  least  to  secure  her  against  being  treated  with 
anything  approaching  to  levity.     Way.,  Ch.  LVII,  1426. 

io  shrink.     She   shrank  from  thus  encroacliing  on  his  voluntary  privacy. 
Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 

io  siop.     You    had    better   stop    him  from  going  down.     Obd.  of  Bicb. 
Fev.,  Cn.  X,  65. 

io  warrant.     Til  warrant  him  from  drowning,     Tehp. ,  I,  1,  49. 

Note.  To  warrant  in  the  above  quotation  has  the  meauiog  of  to 
guarantee  to  be  safe.  When  it  has  the  moaning  of  to  juttijg,  it 
is  followed  by  in,  and  regularly  takes  the  gerund-coofctmciioD. 
It  takes  the  infinitive-construction  in  the  sense  of  to  guaranim. 
Compare  also  Cii.  XVIII,  31,  t. 

i.     What  the  Hindoos  know  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government 

might   warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Chriatiaiis. 

Warr.  I>ast.,  0:37a. 
We  feel  warrantnl  in  refusing  even  to  experiment  in  that  direetion. 

HrxL.,  Lect.  and  Kss.,  1116. 
ii.   The  sharpest  needle ,  best  Whitechapel',  warrantMl  not  to  cv/  in  the 

eye,  was  not  sharper  than  Scrooge.     Christm.  Gab.,  Ill,  71. 
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b)    the  adjectives 

diff^rtni,     A   very   different  thing  from  writing  poetry.     Ord.  op  Rich. 

Fev.,  Cii.  XII,  82. 
far.    She    was  far  from   being   the    hopelessly  depraved  character  that 

Sigrid  deemed  her.     Hardy  Norsbm.,  Cb.  XXIII,  207. 

9ah.     I  hope  that  in  this  room  we  are  tafe  from  being  overheard, 
secure.     Here  they  were  secure  from  being  disturbed. 

33.  The  bulk  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  m  only  take  a  gerund 
(-clause).  With  some  of  these,  however,  there  is  an  alternative  gerund- 
construction  with  another  preposition,  approximately  conveying  the 
same  sense. 

Here  follow  some  quotations  illustrating  the  use  of  the  in  +  gerund- 
construction  ; 

a)    after  verbs: 

to  believe,  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Go.  do  not  beUeve  in  dumping  down  all 
their  nev^  novels  on  the  booksellers*  and  reviewers*  tables  at  the 
same  time.     Lit.  World. 

to  bestir  oneself.  He  bestirred  himself  in  dusting  his  black  clothes.  Brit 
Harte,  Outc.  of  Poker  Flat,  22. 

to  consist  Her  humble  occopation  consisted  in  darning  a  stocking.  Etbrn. 
WoM.,  Cii.  XI. 

to  detect.     They  only  blush  at  being  detected  m  doing  good.  Vic. ,  Ch.  XV. 

to  distribute.  Shall  he  avoid  the  litigation,  if  possible,  in  order  to  distri" 
bute  the  same  sum  in  furthering  the  positive  activities  of  his 
dioceso?     Times. 

to  employ  in  the  meaning  of  to  expend.  Twenty  thousand  poundi 
had    been  empioi/ed  in  corrupting  the  press.     Wamm.  Hast.,  6546. 

to  expend.  He  had  expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  m 
adorning  his  seat.     Warr.  Hast.,  655a. 

to  join.  He  declioed  to  join  in  housekeeping  with  his  sister  and  her 
husband.     Van.  Fair,  U,  Ch.  XXXII,  369. 

to  justify.     The    magistrate   did   not  think  the  evidence  just^/Ud  him  mi 

sending  the  prisoner  before  a  jury.     Times. 
Dr.    Waco    can    find    no    difficulty    in    pointing  out  the  passage  of 

M.    Henan's    writings    by    which    he  feels  justified  m  makmg  this 

statement.     Ht'XL. ,  Lett,  and  Ess.,  84^.,  N. 
Macleano  thought  hxm^eM  justified  in  producing  the  resigDation  with 

which  ho  had  been  intrusted.     Warr.  Hast.,  618a. 

to  lay  out.  Great  sums  had  been  laid  out  in  bribing  newspapers.  Warr, 
Hast.,  6546. 
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to  lose.    No  farther  time    will    be    hit    in    giving    the    public    official 

information.     Times. 

She  lost  no  time  in  telling  her  of  Brian's  extraordinary  speech.    Fok 
HIS  Sake,  II,  Cir.  Ill,  55. 

to  pass.  She  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  attempting  to  dissuade 
Dolf  from  repeating  his  vigil.     Dolf  Heyl.,  120. 

to  persewere.  She  persevered  in  requiring  an  explanation  of  his  two 
motives.     Pride  and  Pbej.  ,  Ch.  XI,  59. 

io  persist.  She  actaally  persists  in  rejecting  my  suit  'Pbide  akd  PkU., 
Cn.  XX,  113. 

Gossips    have    only    to   persist  in  lying  to  be  crowned  with  Terity. 
Habdy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXIV,  176. 

to  spend.  Many  of  them  spend  their  lives  first  in  eating  and  then  m 
trying  to  work  off  the  effects  of  over-feeding.  Etebn.  Woman, 
Cn.  IX. 

The   first  half-honr  was  spent  in  piling  up  the  fire,  lest  she  should 
suffer  from  the  change  o^  room.     Puide  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XI ,  57. 

to  succeed.  She  did  not  succeed  in  making  any  of  them  flaent  English 
speakers.     We  Two,  I,  87. 

to  take  delight,    (a)  pleasure,  pride.     Tou  take  delight  m  vexmg  me. 

Pride  and  Prej.  ,  Cu.  I,  9. 
The  Mahommedan  historian  of  those  times  takes  delight  m  aggrawUkig 

the  charge.     Warr.  Hast.,  615fl. 
A  bird-fancier  is  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  rearing  or  colUcting  hirds. 

Webst.  ,  i.  V.  bird-fancier. 
He    seemed    to    take    almost    a  pleasure    in  giving  her  all  sorts  of 

details.     Hahdy  Norsem.,  Ch.  VIII,  65. 
She    also    took  pride  in  keeping  bright  the  little  silver  skillet,     Tfli 

Mischiefmakeb,  Ch.  I. 

Note.     Shakespeare  uses  an  infinitive-clause  after  to  take  drf^At 

As  a  decrepit  father  tahs  delight  \    To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds 

of  youth.     SoNX.  XXXVII,  1. 

to  take  up.  His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  m  keeping  his  rdatioD 
in  spirits,  and  in  learning  to  blow  the  French  horn.  Via, 
Ch.  XXXII. 

to  take  part.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  carrying  out  Montagne'l 
difficult  and  most  critical  operation  of  calling  in  and  reissniBg 
the  silver  coinage.    Th.  B.  Shaw,  Hist.  Engl.  Lit.i  271. 

... -^..i 
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To  these  we  may  add  the  verb  to  ho,  which  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  consist. 

His  greatest  plessnre  wa»  m  doing  good.     Vic,  Ce.  XXXI. 
The    odIj    pain    wa»    m    leaving   her   father.      Pkidi   and    Pku., 
Ch.  XXVI,  162. 

b)    after  (participial)  adjectives: 

absorbed,  Mrs.  Aikmao ,  absorbed  m  puUing  the  rose  to  pieces ,  paid  no 
attention.    Etkbn.  Won.,  Co.  XV. 

bus/.     He  left  the  valet  bttsy  m  getting  the  horses  ready.  Van.  Fair  ,  1 ,  847 
Tbey  found  the  young  people  busy  m  talking,    ib.,  I,  86. 
The  German  was  busy  m  washing  his  hands.    Niobt  and  Mokn.,  129. 

Note.     Also  in  a  modified  meaning  with  with.  Compare  also  Ch*  III, 
13,  IV. 

She  is  rather  busy  witkehumingto^Sky,  Bkatii.  Hakkadbn  ,  Fowlib  , 
Ch.  I,  4. 

busied.  The  supposition  that  miraculous  powers  might  be  wielded  by 
heretics  led  to  consequences  too  frightful  to  be  entertained  by 
people  who  were  busied  in  building  their  dogmatic  house  on  the 
sands  of  early  Church  history.     HrxL. ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  116a. 

employed.     Mrs.    Boxer    was   employed   in   trimming   a  cap.     Night  and 
Morn.,  291. 
I    foand  him  employed  in  writing  letters.     Mcbbat,  i.  v.  employ  ^  4. 

engaged.  They  were  engaged  in  solving  mathematical  problems.  Domb.  , 
Cii.  XII,  103. 

experienced.  Mary  and  her  brother  were  experienced  in  foreign  traioeUimg. 
Life  of  Ch.  Beonte,  161. 

insirumenial.     He    had    been    instrumental    in   drawing   up   the  marriage 
articles  himself.     Vic. ,  Ch.  XXXI,  469. 
You    must  not  suppose  that  I  will  ever  be  instrumental  m  suffering 
his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed  passkm.    Vic, 
Ch.  XVII. 

occupied.  She  was  occupied  in  coaxing  Mrs.  Aikman  to  take  her  tea. 
Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XV. 

Note.     Occupied  may   also  be  followed  by  toith  -{-  genind(-clause) 
in  practically  the  same  meaning. 

My    thoughts    have    been     wholly    occupied    with    trying    to    suit 
themselves  to  these  new  surroundings.     Etbbn.  Won.,  Ch.  XVL 

scrupulous.     My    father    was   always  scrupulous  m  exacting  our  holidays. 

Sketch-Book,  Crbistmas  Evb,  856. 
Poi'T9MA,  A  (Srammar  of  Late  Afodem  English.  II.  42 
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successful.  The  present  writer  has  been  more  successful  than  Dr.  Johnson 
in  finding  what  he  searched  for.     Murray  ,  Prbk. 

34.  With  some  verbs  and  adjectives  with  in,  however ,  the  gerund- 
construction  varies  with  the  infinitive-construction ,  mostly  without 
any  appreciable  difference  in  meaning.    This  is  the  case  with: 

a)    the  verbs: 

to   agree,    i.    Widely    as    Henry's    ministers  differed  from  each  other, 

they  all  agreed  in  sharing  and  fostering  the  culture  around  them. 

Greek,  Short  Hist.,  Ch.  IV,  Sect.  IV,  313. 
Now    I  am   afraid  that  all  the  Mahommedan  world  would  Offrse  m 

reciprocating  that  appellation  to  Dr.  Wace  himself.     HuxL.,  Leer. 

AND  Ess.,  92a. 
ii.    We  agreed  long,  ago  never  to  mention  a  word  about  it.     Pride  and 

Prej.  ,  Ch.  LIII  ,  324. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  Fates  had  agreed  to  remove  him  from  the  very 

hot  neighboarhood  of  Loboume.  Oru.  of  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  VII,  42. 

Note.  The  construction  with  in  describes  an  agreement  coDceming 
a  sentiment,  that  with  an  infinitive  an  agreement  concerning  a 
course  of  action  to  be  adopted.  In  the  former  oonstmction  to 
agree  answers  to  the  Dutch  oyereenstemmen,  het  eens 
zijn,  in  the  latter  to  the  Dutch  overeenkomen.  For  to  o^rw 
in  the  sense  of  to  consent  see  43. 

to  aid.  i.  One  person  aids  another  in  carrying  on  a  scheme.  Crabb, 
Syn.  ,  i.  V.  help. 
Daily  are  men  induced  to  aid  in  carrying  out  inventions  which  a 
mere  tyro  in  science  could  show  to  be  futile.  Spencer.,  Eni'c, 
Ch.  J,  226. 
ii.  All  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose  the  child  were  even  then 
lost  when  it  was  found.     Wint.  Tale,  V,  2,  77. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  help. 

to  assist,     i.    One  is  told  off  to  assist  the  editor  m  writing  ^  or  m  supers 
intending  the  leading  columns.     Good  Words. 
They   assisted  him  in  receiving  and  entertaining  his  gneBts.     Rev.  op 
Rev. 
ii.   Mr.  A.  is  assisting  his  wife  to  show  a  book  of  photographic  portraits 
to  a  girl  on  a  visit.     Punch. 

Note.     See  the  observation  under  to  help. 

to  concur,  i.  All  these  powerful  influences  concur  in  warning  ub,  at 
our  peril ,  against  accepting  the  belief  without  the  moat  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  authority  on  which  it  rests.  Huxu,  Lbct.  and 
Ess.,  8G'f. 
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All  aothorities  concur  in  admitting  Peter  Schoeffer  to  be  the  person 
who   ioYented   cast   metal  types.    Johnson,  TrpooaAPHiA  (Roles 

POK   COMPOSITOIS  AND   RSADBBS). 

I  cancurr^  with  onr  incumbent  mi  getting  up  a  petition  against  the 

Reform  Bill.    Obokoe  Eliot  >). 
ii.   The  strongest  interests  and  the  strongest  feelings  coiicttrr»d  to  mt^i^Tate 

the   hostility   of  those   who   had   lately    been  brethren  in  arms. 

Mac,  Machiayblli,  86a. 
Law,  custom,  and  religion  concur  to  make  the  people  fully  satisfied 

with  their  condition.     Hume,  Ess.,  II,  9. 

Note.  The  two  constructions  appear  to  be  equal  in  meaning , 
but  the  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  less  usual  one. 

1o  tiolight    See  26. 

to  employ,     i.    Charlotte   employed  her  leisure  hours  mi  writing  a  story. 
Life  of  Charl.  Bronte,  140. 
The    intervals   between    conversation    were   emphyed  in  teaching  my 
danghters  piquet     Vic,  Ch.  XVL 
ii.   They  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands.     Rip  van  Winkle. 
She    employed   her    more   frequently   to  copy  lettere  or  to  write  from 
dictation.     For  his  Sake,  II,  Cn.  Ill,  64. 

Note.  When  to  employ  is  accompanied  by  an  object  denoting  a 
length  of  time,  in  -f  gerund  seems  to  be  all  but  regolarly 
used ;  when  the  jobject  is  of  a  different  nature ,  the  infinitive  seems 
the  role. 

to  glory,     i.   I   glory    in   saying   that   every    one    of   my  young  friends 
nrouDd    me    has    a    father,    brother,    or  dear  relative  or  friend, 
who   is  connected  in  a  similar  way  with  our  glorious  enterprise. 
Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  IF,  14. 
ii.   Would  I  not  glory  to  go  into  yoor  very  tomb?    Nettleship *). 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  rare. 

to  help,     i.    To  help  another  m  raising  a  building.     Webst. 

Will  bad  been  obliged  to  help  Mr.  Brooke  m  orrafi^Mi^ 'documents*. 
Mid.,  Cd.  XXXIX,  286. 
ii.   Can  yon  help  me  to  find  a  lodging?   Paul  CheswicEi  In  tbb  Land 
OF  Dkeamr,  Cb.  I. 
It  is  she  who  helps  him  to  form  his  ideal.  Etebn.  Won. ,  On.  XXI. 
I  was  helping  him  to  chMt  the  railway-company,     ib.,  Ch.  X. 


»»     Mtrrat,  i.  v.  concur,  8,  a;     *)   ib.,  i.  V.  ghry. 

42* 
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We  have  helped  to  populate  other  couDtries.  News  pbom  Nowhbrb, 
Ch.  X,  81. 

Note.  In  the  iDfinitive-construction  after  the  verbs  to  htip ,  to  aid 
and  to  assist  the  idea  of  assisting  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
obscured ,  approaching  to  that  of  joining  or  contribatiDg. 

The  verb  to  help  is  also  constructed  with  at  -|-  gemnd. 

In  the  morning  early  I  called  out  my  whole  family  to  Mp  at  taring 
an  after-growth  ot  hay.     Vic,  Ce.  VI. 

to  hesftaie.    See  24. 

b)    the  participal  adjectives: 

interested,     i.    He  was  interested  in  knowing  that  any  one  should  compare 
him  with  Edward  Irving      Acad,  and  Lit. 
We  conld  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  promotimg  military 
efficiency  to  this  series  of  articles.     Times. 
ii.   The    emperor    himself   was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendour  of 
his  own  cities.     Gibbon  ^). 

Note.  There  is  little,  if  any  difference,  between  the  two  cod- 
straotioDS,  bat  the  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  less 
usual. 

safe.     I.    I  knew  1  was  safe  in  making  the  suggestion.  Ships,  I,  Ch.  V,  19. 
ii.     Canon  Manley  is  safe  to  titter  some  home- truth  from  the  pulpit. 
Punch. 

Note.  Safe  when  constructed  with  in  approximates  to  justifad. 
(33.)  For  the  meaning  of  safe  when  followed  by  ao  infinitive 
see  Cii.  n,  36,  in. 

35.  0  b  s.  I.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that ,  although  both  to  fail  and  to  tuewi 
are  constructed  with  in  before  a  noun,  the  former  should  a 
regularly  take  an  infinitive(-clause)  as  the  latter  a  gerQnd(*claniei. 
Thun,  E.  S.  ,  VI,  86.  For  other  constructions  with  to  fail  see 
20  and  37. 

The  Powers  had  failed  to  prevent  Greece  from  going  to  war.  Tihes 
In  some  respects  be  fails  to  achieve  excellence.     Lrr.  Wokld. 

II.  After  to  emploif  ^  to  spend,  to  waste ,  and  verbs  of  a  similar  Import 
and  also  after  the  adjective  busy  and  its  synonyms,  the  prepositioi 
in  is  sometimes  suppressed ,  which  converts  the  gerand-constnictioi 
into    a    participle-construction.     After   to  spend  and  to  waste  tbe 


*)     MuRKAY,  i.  V.  iutereft^  2. 
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snppressioD  is  odIj  met  with,  when  these  words  are  accompanied 
by  a  noA  denoUng  a  length  of  time.  See  also  Ce.  IE,  38; 
Cn.  in,  18,  ly. 

Sybil    employed  henelt  arranging  some  papers.     For  his  Sake,  II, 

Ch.  VII,  124. 
They   spend   their   time  trying  to  remove  the  snow  from  their  idle 

and  neglected  gondolas.    OaAPH. 
I    could    epend   boors    standing   here,  and  watching  the  g^lls,  and 

never  think  of  feeling  doll.     Etern.  Won.,  Cu.  XV. 
I  might  have  achieved  something  in  art  if  I  hadn*t  wasted  so  many 

years  trying  other  things.     Zanowill,  Beaut.  Miss  Brooke,  25. 
I    shall    not  waste  my  time  going  up  to  town.     For  his  Sake,  II, 

Cn.  V,  95. 
The    next   Saturday    Susan    was  busy  preparing  two  rooms  for  Mr. 

Eden.     Never  too  Late,  I,  Ch.  XY,  182. 
She  was  herself  much  occupied  collecting  and  packing  all  Miss  Parry*s 

belongings.    For  his  Sake,  Ch.  II,  34. 
She  was  too  much  engaged  watching  the  edge  of  her  skirt     ib. ,  I , 

Co.  I,  278. 
He    was    already    hard    at   work  preparing  for  his  master*s  hurried 

journey.     AruL. ,  II,  Ch.  X,  194. 

36.  The  preposition  into,  among  other  functions,  has  that  of 
repietsenting  a  result  as  brought  about  by  dint  of  an  action.  As 
the  ^aine  idea,  although  in  a  weaker  form,  is  occiisionally  expressed 
by  the  preposition  to  also,  we  sometimes  find  the  gerund  construction 
with  into  varying  with  the  infinitive-construction.  This  applies 
especially  to  verbs  which  express  a  persuading  or  compelling. 

to  coax.     i.     She  coaxed  her  father  into  giving  them  a  ball.  Martineav  % 
ii.    She    was    occupied  in  coaxing  Mrs.  Aikman  to  take  her  tea.  Etern. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XV. 

to  coerce,     i.    Boycott  ==  to   combine   in   refusing  to  hold  relations  of 

any    kind    with    (a   neighbour;,    on  account  of  political  or  other 

diiferences ,  so  as  to  punish  him  for  the  position  he  has  taken  up, 

or  coerce  him  into  abandoning  it.     MrRtAY. 

They    ought    to    be    persuaded    or   coerced  into   becoming  Orthodox. 

TiMEil. 

ii.    To  have  coerced  these  warriors  to  march.     BcLW.  '). 

to  delude.  Was  not  the  Parliament  a  sort  of  blind  to  dAude  the  people 
into  supposing  that  they  had  some  share  in  the  management  of 
their  own  aflfairs.     News  from  Nowhere,  Ch.  XI,  84. 

)     Mi'KRAY,  i.  V.  coax;    ^)   ib. ,  i.  t.  coerce. 
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1o  dupe.    Yon  could  bargain  with  a  porpoise  for  hal£  the  mODey  which 
I    was    duped   into    squandering  away  on  a  chit.     What  will  hi 

DO   WITH    IT? 

to  ejrasperate.     i.    She    hoped   to   exasperate  him  nUo  kilUng  her  on  the 

spot.     Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XII,  102a. 
ii.   In    England    the    game    laws   exasperated  the  fiurmers  to  oarr^  the 
Reform  Bill.     Emerson  '). 

to  force,     i.    Perhaps    it    were  better  not  to  force  her  kUo  accepting  me. 
Prtde  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XX,  113. 
Yon  forced  me  into  visiting  him  last  rear.     ib. ,  Ch.  Lm,  325. 
ii.   I    was  forced   to   quit    my    first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officions 
landlady.     Spect.,  XII. 

1o  frighten.    The   Government,    although    it   was   so  powerful ,  did  not 
frighten  me  into  doing  anything  unjust.  Lewes  ,  Hist.  Philos.  ,  138. 

to  goad.     He    is    trying    to   goad  you   into  resigning.     Habdt  Norsem., 
Ch.  XXV,  231. 

to  persuade,     i.    See  what  yonr  daughter  has  persuaded  me  hUo  reading. 

Hyp.,  Ch.  XVII,  SU. 
ii.   She    had  persuaded   her   father   to  give  him  a  place  in  the  librarv. 
ib.,  Ch.  XIV,  lib. 

to  provoke.     She    often    tried    to  provoke    Darcy  into  didiking  her  guest 
Pride  and  Pkej.,  Ch.  X,  55. 

37.  The  majority  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  o^take  the  gerund- 
construction.  Some  of  them  are  also  found  with  about  (24)  and  at 
(26j,  without  must  difference  in  meaning.  The  genind-con&truction 
is  regularly  used  after: 

a)    the  verbs: 

to  accuse.     Don^t  accuse  me  of  being  ungraleful.  CoP.,  Ch.  IV,  26a. 

to  acquit.     We   cannot    acquit  him  of  having  done  what,  if  not  in  itself 
evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example.     Clivs,  522a. 

to  admit.     These    views    admit  of  being   argued   to   their   conaequeBCes. 
HrxL.,  Darwin JANA,  Cn.  I,  10. 

to  beware.    I  know  what  study  is  myself.     But  beware  of  proescuUng  it 
too  excitedly.     Ord.  op  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XVI,  110. 

to  come.     That  comes  of  giving  way  to  passion,     ih.,  Ch.  XI  |  70. 


1)     Murray,  i.  v.  exasperate ,  4  ;    >)   Mur&at,  i.  v.  beware ^  1,  6. 
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to  eamphiii.  How  nnjnstly  did  I  complain  of  being  stripped  of  every 
comfort     Vic. 

Note.     Occasionally  constmcted  with  at, 

I    should    DOt  have  complained  at  losing  half  my  reward.     Obd.  op 
Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  XXI,  148. 

to  cure.  If  YOU  can  compass  it,  do  cure  the  younger  girls  of  running 
after  the  officers.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  X,  56. 

to  despair,  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  finding  yonr  witness.  Nioht  and 
Morn.,  438. 

to  dream.  No  competent  thinker  of  the  present  day  dreioms  of  explaining 
these  indubitable  facts  [etc.].     Hvxl.,  Darwiniana,  Ch.  I,  6. 

to  fail.     The  topaz  brooch  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  the  unsophisticated 
eyes  of  Fanny.     Nioht  and  Morn.,  456. 
My    proposals   will  not  fail  of  being  acceptable.     Pride  and  Prej.  , 
Ch.  XIX,  112. 

Note.  To  fail  as  used  in  the  above  quotations  answers  to  the 
Dutch  m  issen ;  in  other  meanings  it  may  ,  or  must,  be  followed 
by  an  infinitive-construction.     (20,  35,  i.) 

to  repent.     You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober  '). 

Note.     The  transitive  to  repent  may  be  constructed  with  a  gerund- 
or  an  infinitive(-clau8e).     (20.) 

to  suspect.  She  had  asked  her  to  convey  a  note  to  a  person  whom 
Clara  strongly  suspected  of  paying  surreptitious  visits  to  the 
house.     Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  X. 

to  talk.     See  24. 

to  think.     The  company  began  to  think  of  returning,     Vic. ,  Ch.  IX. 
We    had    been    thinking   of  marrying    her   to   one   of  your  tenants. 
ib.,  XVI. 

b}    the  adjectives: 

apprehensive.  The  two  ladies  were  apprehensive  of  ccUching  cold.  Vic. , 
Ch.  IX. 

aware.  Ho  was  atcare  of  being  looked  at  eagerly  in  return.  Etern. 
Wom.,  Ch.  XXV. 

chary.  Germany  has  never  been  chary  of  showing  us  that  our  Imperial 
interests  conflict  with  hers.     Times. 


»;     Schmidt,  §  366. 
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fond.     I  am  fond  of  reading.     Mas.  ,  §  872 ,  4. 

sentible.  I  am  sensible  of  havimj  more  follies  and  weaknesses,  and  fewer 
real  good  qualities  than  most  men.  Hor.  Walpole,  Cabtls  op 
Otr.,  Introd.  ,  4. 

shy.  Many  of  the  stoniest  unbelievers  were  shy  of  ventuiing  alone  in 
the  footpath.     Wash.  Irving. 

tired.  She  got  quite  tired  of  hearing  of"  her  own  creations.  Mexs.  Will, 
Cn.  VI,  55. 

38.    After  some  adjectives,  mostly  such  as  express  a  state  of 
mind,  we  And  a  gerund(-clause)  varying  with  an  infinitive(-clau8ej. 

afraid.     See  24. 

ashamed,    i.    He    was   ashamed  of  making  any  excuse  for  not  retaming 

the  clothes.     Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ce.  IX,  21. 

Wheresoever  a  holy  and  a  wise  woman  speaks,  a  warrior  need  not 

be  ashamed  of  listening.     Hyp.,  Cii.  XI[.  62a. 

ii.    I  really  am  ashamed  to  marry  so  rich  a  man.  Mees.Will,  Ch.  XXII,  229. 

She  was  almost  ashamed  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  already 

lost  three  days  of  happiness.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LX,  376. 
I    was    ashamed  to  allude    to    a   common-place   thing  like  my  box. 
Cop.,  Cn.  V,  37a. 

Note.     The  gerund-construction  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  ashamed  being  constructed  with  at. 

The    lad    was    ashamed   perhaps   at  his  own  eagemesa  to  go  away. 
Henry  Esm.,  I,  Cii.  IX,  93. 

(injcapab/e.     Ho    was    incapable  of  conceiving  what  a  thing  hunger  was. 
Own.  OF  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  Ill,  17. 
Few  men  are  capable  of  irriting  political  novels.     Timbs. 
The    doctor    said    that    he  might  soon  grow  delirious  and  incapable 
to  make  his  will.     Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cn.  XIII,  82. 

Note.     The  use  of  an  infinitive-clause  is  now  obsolete.     Mcbiay, 

i.  V.  capable,  5. 

desirous,     i.    He  was  heartily  desirous  of  returning  with  his  young  man. 
Jos.  Anduews,  I,  Cii.  XVIII,  48. 
He    was   desirous  of'  doing  the  honour  of  the  place  to  me.     Ssou* 
Ch.  in,  24. 
ii.   The    Ministers    were    desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser?icei  of 
Clive.     Clive  ,  540^. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  is  less  formal  than  the  gemid- 

construction. 
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gM.    i.    I  am  glad  of  kamng  met  700.     Bain,  Comp.,  170. 
ii.   I  was  onlj  too  glad  to  be  rdieved  of  her.     Trilbt  ,  II,  179. 

I    was  glad  to  90$  Rimanez  taking  farewell  of  his  post.     Sorb,  op 
Sat.,  I,  Ce.  XIV,  194. 

Note.     The  iofloiti?e-  is  more  frequent  than  the  gemnd-confctraction. 

proud.    See  26. 

suro.     i.    Ton're  iure  of  wtmung.    Olow-Wokm  Tales  ,  II ,  R  ,  285. 
Binglej   was  sure  of  being  liked  wherever  he  appeared;  Darcej  was 

continually  giving  offence.     Pbidk  and  Prej.,  Ch.  IV,  20. 
Whenever  they  changed  their  quarters ,  either  Jane  or  herself  were 

sure  of  being  applied  to.     ib.,  Ch.  LXI,  380. 
ii.   Mrs.   Rashleigh    says   you  are  to  be  9ure  to  put  a  pair  of  the  best 

frilled    sheets   in    Captain    Rashleigh*s  room.     For  his  Sakc,  I, 

Cn.  XII,  194. 
Be   sure    to   lei    me   hear   when   it  is  explained.     Hardy  Norscm., 

Ch.  XXVI,  241. 

Note.  The  gerund- construction  differs  widely  from  the  infiniUve- 
coDstruction  instanced  above,  but  it  approaches  to  that  described 
in  Co.  II,  35.  Thus  He  is  sure  of  winnings  Uy  kan  er 
zeker  van  zgn  (er  op  rekenen),  dat  hg  zal  winnen.  He 
is  sure  to  win  =  Hy  zal  zeker  winnen.  But  for  He  is  sure 
to  have  toon  there  is  not  a  parallel  gerund-construction.  Compare 
also  He  is  sure  that  he  will  win  =Hg  is  er  zeker  van,  dat 
by  zal  winnen. 

(un)worihy.     i.    Circumstances  which  were  not  woriht/  of  being  mentioned 

in  the  dispatches  of  foreign  ministers. 

There  are  some  of  my  sermons  which  the  bishops  would  not  think 

totally  unworthy  oj  being  printed,  Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  27. 

i.     We    learned   much  by  heart,  but  always  things  that  in  themselves 

were  worthy  to  be  learned.     Ann.  Bes.  ,  Autob.,  27. 

He    it    is,    who   coming    after    me    is  preferred  before  me,  whose 

shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose,     JohN|  I,  27. 
1  am  worthy  to  be  scorned,     Pend.,  I,  Cq.  XXVII,  291. 

Note.  In  the  meaning  of  of  sufficient  importance  the  a^joctive 
worthy  mostly  has  the  gerund-constructioo ,  in  other  meanings, 
apparently ,  only  the  infinitive- construction. 

39.    Also  the  following  verbal  phrases  with  of,  most  of  which 
admit   of  no  alternative  infinitive-construction,  may  be  mentioned 

here : 

to  get  into  the  way,     I  got  into  the  %oay  of  spitmg  him.  Haidy  NoBsnCy 
Cii.  XXXIV,  302. 
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to   hawe   no   (not  an/,    etcj   doubt     She  had  no  doubt  of  eaptivatmg 
Time.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XVII,  115. 

to  hawe  no  (not  any,   etc.J  idea.    Edith  obvionsly  hoi  no  idea  of  being 
cut  out  hj  anybody.     Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XII. 
Chamberlain   has  no   idea  of  countenancing  the   sort  of  conciliation 

which  means  sacrificing  onr  friends  to  onr  late  adversaries.    Tims. 
I  have  no  idea  of  there  being  so  much  design  in  the  world  as  some 

pei*sons  imagine.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIV,  187. 

to  hawe  no  (not  an/,  etc.J  notion.     The  English  public  neoer  had  any 
serious    notion    of  going    to    war    with    Austria.     Short    Hist., 
Co.  X,  114. 
Snch  a  man  wfU  rarely  have  a  notion  of  accusing  his  nnderatanding. 
Ord.  op  Rich.  Fbv.,  Ch.  XVI,  109. 

to   hawe   no    (not  any,    etc  J    thought     If  ever  I  had  any  tkoughte  of 
doing  a  mean  or  wicked  action,  I  was  to  come  first  to  this  spot. 
My  first  happy  Christmas. 
She    had   no   thought  of  gaining  this  old  man's  admiration.     Etarx. 
Wom.,  Cn.  VI. 

to  hawe  a  way  (trick),    Snubs  had  a  way  of  gliding  off  him  like  water 
off  a  duck's  buck.     Hardy  Norseman,  Ch.  I,  9. 
Ho   knit  his    shaggy    brows,   as    he   had  a  trick  of  doing.     Littlb 
Lord,  140. 

to  lay  down  a  plan.     He  laid  down  a  plan  of  restoring  his  falling  fortune. 
Vic,  Ch.  III. 

to  make  no  (not  any,  etc.J  doubt    I  will  see  Mr.  Adams,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.    Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  Oh.  Ill,  208. 

to   make    a    feint.     He  would  have  made  a  feint  of  endeavouring  to  seize 
[etc.].     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  71. 
He  opened  the  order-book  making  a /tfmf  o/Mn^  actually  employed. 
Hardy  Nohskm.,  Ch.  XXV,  225. 

to  make  a  point    i.    There   was  a  peculiar  tenet  which  I  made  a  point 
of  supporting.     Vic,  Ch.  II,  240. 
He  made  a  point  of  appearing  at  the  English  church  at  every  place 

which  be  honoured  with  a  stay.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XIX ,  206. 
Mrs.  Ellis  made  a  point  of  calling  the  boy  Dia?olo.     Hbat.  Twins, 
I,  166. 
ii.   He  viade  a  point  to  recollect  everything.     Sam.  Tetm.,  Cb.  II ,  28. 

Note.     The    gernnd-construction    is  decidedly  the  mle.     See  also 
49,  a. 

to  make  a  show.     I   made   a   show   of  arranging   papers   on    my    desk. 
Jer.  K.  Jerome,  Novel  Notes. 
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io  b^  in  ih%  aei.    They  were  authors  in  the  act  of  maonfactariDg  books. 
Skitoh-Book,  Akt  op  Book-maktng. 
He  was  m  ths  act  of  comummating  all  earthly  bliss  by  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  small  white  hand.    Ord.  op  Rich.  Fcv.,  Ch.  XIV,  92. 

Note.    After  to  be  m  tMci  the  infinitiTe-constmction  is  used. 

He  was  in  act  to  Jbre.    WiNTim  Night,  Cb.  Ill,  85. 

to  be  on  the  ewe.    These   regions    seemed   on   the  eve    of  being  lost  to 
Christendom.     Bktce  '). 
I    am    a   wretch    stained   with  vices,   degraded  from  the  station  I 
once    held  and  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  robber.     Gkondu.  ,  Eno. 
Leesb.,  I,  65. 

to  be  in  fawour.    The   Corporation    Committee   ie  in  favour  of  throwing 
the  cost  upon  the  goods.    Times. 

to  be  on  the  point    There's   Miss    Richland   and  her  fine  fortune  gone 
already ,   and  upon  the  point  of  being  given  to  your  rival.    (}ood- 
NAT.  Man,  I. 
She  teas  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  room ,  when  an  idea  struck 
her.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 

Note.  The  gemnd-constmction  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  use, 
bat  besides  to  be  on  the  point  there  is  the  phrase  to  be  at  point, 
which  is  followed  by  the  infinitive-construction. 

I  koock'd  and ,  bidden ,  enter'd ;  found  her  there  |  At  point  to  move. 

Princ,  III,  1.  115. 
CaJQs    Sidius  Geta  at  point  to  have  been  taken  ^  recovered  himself  so 

valiantly,  as  brought  the  day  on  his  side.     Milton'). 
The  foemen  seemed  cU  point  to  gain  the  rampart.   Eakthly  Paiad., 

Wand.,  27a. 

40.    Verbs   and   (participial)  adjectives  with  o/i  as  a  rule  take  a 

gerundi -clause).    Thus  we  find  one  after 

(t\    the  verbs: 

to  calculate.     The    Boers    calculated   on   being  able  to  hold  Belmont  for 
six  months.     Times. 

to  compliment,     Mrs.    Gardiner   then    complimented  her  niece  on  bearing 
Wickhanrs  desertion  so  well.  PaiDB  and  Fibj.,  Ch.  XXVI,  154. 
He    complimented    him    on  carrifing  away  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
couDtry.     ib. ,  LX,  377. 

io  congratulate.     We    can  only  congratulate  them  upon  being  very  easily 
satisfied.     Times. 


*)     Murray,  i.  v.  eve,  3;    *)   Webst,  i.  v.  point. 
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Thej  wen  b^nt  on  puniikiitg  bis  mkofdl  rMiBtsoce  to  Uiah  tyruny. 
Mac.,  HAUrD.,  Z04A. 
ii.    Being    iaiU    to    Xom    his    roTeoge    on    the  inhabitanU  of  Plolumaiti. 
Claikb  ■). 

Note.     The  infinitive-OODstniction  ii  nre. 
decitM.     i.    Tour   fatber  is  still  dteidtd  <m  loiing  bia  ova  batd.     Hrp., 
Ch.  XVII,  856. 
ii.    He  was  decitUd  to  Aam  the  tbiog  done  witboat  deUj. 
t/elarmi/i»</.     i.  I  (ojtnA  him  SrmljdtUrntitud upon tmietimgatncXa\ii'Ddafnr 
at  tbese  meetings. 
ii.   Once  apart  from  bim ,  I  was  d*t«rmintd  to  kt$p  apwi.    CoF. ,  Cu.  XL , 
2866. 

intent,     x.    Tbe    farmers   are   inUnt  on  getting  m  tbe  bftj.     Esc.  Bkgl.  , 
Ch.  II,  9. 
I  was  intfnt  upon  tvadmg  tbe  law.   Stiad,  In  odi  If  inn.,  IjKtt.  [. 
ii.    I  endeavonrcd    to  preserve  a  life  she  is  so  nttmtt  to  dnlroy.     Earl 
Orrery  '). 

Note.     Tbe   use  of  the  in  fin  itiTe( -clause)  after  inftnt,  according  to 
Hi'RRAY,  is  obsolete- 

reiohed.     \.    He  was  reiotvtd  upon  tUiJcmg  baok  to  LoBdoa.    NloBT  aSD 
Morn.,  160. 
ii.    He  is  obstinately  moltmd  U>  im  nnlhtng  but  honour  and  Integrity  in 
the  condnct  of  his  bt-ro.     Ci.ivr,  &18^. 
Aldo    after  the   verb   to  hesitate   we  occasionally   fiod  a  geruod 
(-claiisei    with    on,    varying  with  other  coostrucUons.    (24.) 

42.    Among  the  verbd  and  udjectlve*  with  la  some  Mem  to  take 
a  geriind(-clause)  regularly,     This  appllen  to 
oi    the    verbs: 

to    at/dress.     The    GoTerntnrDt    should    addnm    itfl/  ta  ilnvraiaUNf  tbe 
death' rale.     Graph. 

fo  amoani.     Those  demandn  <jmutrnl  to  giving  iudt  to  tbe  Boera  |incticaily 

everything  they  want      Tiwm. 
to  apply.     Itoth  yonng  ladins  applied  ihmttttrf  to  ttmding  Hr.  PecksBiB'* 

vronnds.     Chcz.,  Cn.  II,  66. 
to  attend,     Tbut    part    of   the    officers  and  crew  oS  a  read  who  altmd 

together  lo  icorking  ber  for  an  allotted  tin*.     Wiht.,  I  r.  woML 

')     Mi'RBAT.  i.  V.  btnl,  3;     >)    ib.,  i.   r.  intml,  I. 
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to  come.  But  there  mnst  be  a  line  drawn,  when  it  eaium  to  advoeaimg 
the  mainteDance  of  a  whole  town  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  stake 
in  which  it  met  the  eyes  of  its  most  illostrioiia  inhabitant 
Lit.  World. 

to  compare.  What  is  that  compared  to  being  placed  naked ,  under  a 
pipe    three  inches  in  diameter.     6low-Woim  Talks,  II,  P,  249. 

to  confess.     I    confess    to   having  been    impressed.      Kath.    Laud.,    II, 

Ch.  XIII,  243. 

I  confess  to  being  somewhat  surprised  that  io  yonr  issue  of  to-day  joa 

permitted  the  insertion  of  the  letter  on  the  above  subject.  Tims. 

I  mnst  confess  to  having  been  guilt  j  ^  'malgr^  moi',  of  as  moch  poblic 

speaking  as  most  of  my  coDtemporaries.  HuxL. ,  Lect.  akd  Ess.,  106. 

to  depose.  Catherine  Cnssack,  maid  to  the  Conntess,  deposed  to  kavitig 
heard  Ryder's  cry.     Shekl.  Holm.,  Blub  Caxb. 

to  devote.    The    peasants   have  devoted  their  spare  francs  to  suppmiing 

Mr.  de  Lesseps.     Graph. 
I    will    devote   my    life  to  securing  the  happiness  of  youra.     Baxki. 

Heart,  II,  13. 
The  vonng  man  devoted  mnch  of  his  time  to  reading,    Clivb,  500a. 
We    will    devote   our    lives    to    making  yonr  life  agreeable.     Blbak 

House,  Cn.  XXIII,  202. 

to  direct.    Mrs.   Llewellyn's   whole  care  was  then  directed  to  getting  her 

danghter  into  bed.     Bankr.  Heart,  I,  165. 
He    directed   all    the    ingennitv    of  his   practised  mind  to  trying  to 

prove   that  the  testator  was  'non   compos  mentis*.    Misa.  Will. 

Cn.  XXI,  215. 
Yonr    attention    is   chiefly  directed  to  watching  the  footprints  of  the 

guide.    Jer.  K.  Jerome,  Woman  of  the  Sceter,  95. 

Note.     Caro    should    be   taken    not   to  confound  this  meaning  of 
to  direct  with  that  of  to  command y  which  it  has  in: 

I  directed  them  to  prepare  immediately  for  leaving  this  place.   Vic, 

Cn.  XXIV,  408. 
My  daughter  was  particularly  directed  to  watoh  her  declining  sister's 

health,     ib.,  Cu.  XXVI,  417. 

to  feel  up.    He  felt  up  to  shooting  a  tiger.    Life  Int.,  II,  Ch.  I,  9. 

to  get  Wo  got  to  chatting  about  our  rowing  experiences.  Thbik  Mix, 
Ch.  XV,  196. 

to  give.  Never  surely  did  an  employer  give  so  much  of  hia  yalnaUe 
time  to  directing  exactly  what  was  to  be  done.  Hardt  NoisULf 
Ch.  XXV,  231. 
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to  impute.  He  mi/wImI  tk$  rain  of  hU  health  to  eating  two  noripe 
grapes.    Cail.,  Liri  op  Scbil.,  App.  I,  267. 

to  hok  forward  io.  The  £  400  is  remarkably  important  to  any  one 
looking  fonoard  to  having  an  extravagant  spendthrift  of  a  wife  on 
his  hands.    Nbw  Piincb  Fort.,  Ch.  XXIV. 

Fancy  having  no  one  to  think  of,  no  one  to  look  forward  to  meeting. 
Life  Int.,  I. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  continuation.     Swbbt. 

to  own.    For  her  part,  she  owned  rather  to  holding  Qaeen  Bess's  opinion. 
Henby  Esm.,  II,  Ch.  I,  159. 
He  owned  to  having  treated  her  very  ill.     ib.,  II,  Co.  XI,  264. 

Note.  To  own  is  also  found  with  on  -}-  gerand(-clanse) ,  but 
very  rarely. 

Kitty  then  owned  with  a  very  natural  triamph  on  knowing  more 
than  the  rest  of  ns.    PaiuB  and  Psej.,  Ch.  XLVII,  283. 

to  profer.  She  preferred  remaining  where  she  was  to  seeking  that  refiige. 
My  friend  Jim.,  Ch.  XVII,  109. 

to  reconcile.     We    have    qnite   reconciled   ourselves  to  etaying  whore  we 
are.     6.  Qissino,  Cristopherson. 
He    easily    reconciled   his   cooscieDce  to  going  certain  length^in  the 
service  of  his  party.     Wav.  ,  Ch.  XIX,  66^. 

io  resign.  I  resigned  myself  to  thoughts  of  home  and  Peggotty ,  and  to 
endeavouring  io  a  confused ,  blind  way  to  recall  how  I  felt ,  and 
what  sort  of  boy  I  used  to  be,  before  I  bit  Mr.  Murdstone. 
Cop.,  Ch.  V,  36a. 

to  take.     And    the    rector   having    laid    down  his  pipe,  took  to  studying 
his  books  with  a  certain  dolefulness.     Roe.  Elsu.,  I,  284. 
ril  take  to  writing  poetry.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII,  63a. 
Free- thought  took  to  running  underground.  HuxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  636. 

Note.     Thus  also  after  to  take  kindly  to. 

I  doD*t  take  kindly  to  laying  out  the  money  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock , 
Baronet,  on  these  Roughs.     Bleak  House,  Ch.  LVII,  479. 

to  trust.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  drive  home  again,  or 
else  to  go  in  alone  and  trust  to  finding  Roy  afterwards.  Hardy 
N0R8EM.,  Ch.  XXX,  266. 

io  ffouch,  I  can  vouch  to  having  heard  your  Highness  tell  the  story. 
Rodney  Stone,  I,  Cu.  VII,  175. 

b)    the   verbal   expression: 

to  see  one's  way.  The  Admii*alty  see  their  way  to  increasing  the  output 
this  year.    Times. 
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Tom    did    Dot   tee   his   way   to   not   profiting  by  those  BuggeBtioDS. 

Tom  Brown,  II,  Ch.  VII,  310. 
I  had  seen,  my  way  to  taking  care  of  Master  Bob  without  saying  a 

word    either   to    him   or   to    Mrs.    Lascelles.     E.   W.  Hornukg, 

No  Hebo.  Ch.  VI. 

c)  the  (participial)  adjectives: 

addicted.     The  blacks  are  more  addicted  to  etealing  where  slavery  exists. 
Livingstone  *). 

According   to    Murbay  the  iDfiDitive-constmction  was  formerly  also 
possible. 

equivalent.     This  is  equivalent  to  concealing  the  truth. 

guilty,    in    the  expression   to  plead  guilty.     He  pleaded  gttilty  to  appro- 
priating the  watch  of  a  gentleman.     Daily  News. 

opposed.     He  is  firmly  opposed  to  flogging.     Punch. 

superior.     Your  mind  is  superior  to  being  governed  by  prejudices  ')• 

tantamount.     To  infringe  the  rubric  is  tantamount  to  tampering  with  the 

Christian  faith  itself.     Times. 

d)  the   prepositional   expressions: 

next  to.     Next    to   being    married,    a  girl  likes  to  be  crossed  in  love  a 
little  now  and  then.     Phide  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIV,  139. 

preparatory  to.  He  stuck  his  books  under  his  arms  and  his  hat  on 
his  head,  preparatorf/  to  rushing  out  into  the  quadrangle.  Ton 
Bbown,  II,  Cn.  Vll",  313. 
He  laid  the  sprats  in  a  dish  preparatory  to  cleaning  them  for  his 
own  supper.  Mak.  Cbawfobu,  The  Children  of  the  KiNn, 
CiL  II,  39. 

previous  to.     He    lit    his    cigar  previous  to  leaving  the  house.     Foi  His 
S4KE,  II,  Ch.  VII,  122. 

Thev    wont  to  Edinburgh  previous  to  proceeding  abroad.     LiPB  Int., 
li,  Cn.  I,  16. 

e)  the  adjectival  expressions: 

on  the  road.    Settled  conditions  are  on  the  road  to  being  estabUMkeA.  TniE^* 

on  one's  way.     Chamborluin's  ideals  of  Imperial  policy  are  on  their  rof 

to  hting  realized.     Times. 

a  friend  (enemy).     I  am  not  a  friend  to  doing  things  in  a  hurry. 

Ono    was   an    enemy  to  thinking;  —  the  other  to  drinking.     Let.  IN 
Amyot  Windham  ^). 


»)  Mtrray,  i.v.  addicted  \   '^)  Schmidt,  §  366;  »)  Muakat,  i.  t.  enea^,  l,^ 
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48.  A  larger  number  of  verbs  and  adjectives  take  the  infinitive- 
construction.  Thus  we  find  it ,  apparently  regularly,  after  the  following 

a)  verbs:  1)  transitive  ones,  such  as  express  an  aban- 
doning, a  binding,  a  compelling,  an  empowering,  an 
enabling  or  an  urging.  Some  of  these  are  sometimes ,  improperly, 
included  among  the  verbs  constructed  with  an  accusative  with 
infinitive.    (Ch.  XVIII,  30,  f.) 

to  authorize.    What   deed   of  Manfred  authorizei  yon  to  treat  him  as  a 
murderer,  an  assassin?  Hot.  Walp.,  Castlb  op  On.,  Ch.  IV,  147. 

to  bind.    It  binds  the  Powers  to  observe  this  role.    Times. 

to  bring.    She  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  tell  Miss  Swartz.  Vak.  Fair, 
I,  Ch.  XII,  120. 

io  bribe.     He   bribed   her   to   impart  nothing  but  £scts.     Oan.  op  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  XX,  131. 

io  call  upon.     I    do    not   feel   coiled   upon    to  give  yon  advice.    Etbbn. 
WoM. ,  Cn.  XXV. 
I    am    not    called   upon    to   dispute    the    right  of  that  person  to  be 
satisfied.     HuxL. ,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  101a. 

io  compel.     He  compelled  me  to  desist.     Mas.,  §  397,  N. 

io  commission.     He  commissioned  me  to  proatre  him  a  false  licence.  V^ic, 
Ch.  XXXI,  473. 

io  dare,    in   the   meaning  of   to   defy.    She  dared  the  Companv  to 
refuse  the  payment.     Van.  Fair,  II,  Ch.  XXXII,  872. 

io  decide.     This   decided  him   to  part  with  the  boy  whenever  he  shoald 
be  found.     Xioht  and  Morn.,  140. 

io  defy,     I  de/i/  anyimdy  not  to  fte  good  to  yon,  my  dear.     Van.  Fair, 
I,  Ch.  iv,  27. 

io  determine.     She  took  credit  to  herself  for  having  determined  Sheiley  to 

travel  abroad.      DowuEN  ^). 

io   empower.     Local    authorities    are   entpotoered   to   remove   barbed-wire 
fencing;  from  any  land  adjoining  a  highway.     Graph. 

io  enable.     This  is  needful  to  encd>le  ns  to  make  a  choice.  HuxL. ,  LdCCT. 
AND  Ess.,  87(1. 


*)     MiKKA^  ,  i.  V.  determine^  16. 
i\)L'T.sMA.  .1  Grammar  of  Tjate  Modem  English,  II.  43 
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Note.  When  the  person-object  of  to  enable  is  suppressed  as  being 
indefinite,  the  object  of  the  infinitive-clause  is  sometimes  pat  in 
its  place,  the  shifting  causing  the  infinitive  to  be  thrown  into 
the  passive  voice. 

This   lens    will    fnabU   pictui'es  to  be  taken  in  rainy  weather.     Ilu 

LoND.  News. 
Railways  will  enable  the  fruit  to  be  sent  to  market  with  the  necessary 

expedition.     Times. 

to  entice.    He  tried  to  entice  Mr.Wickfield  to  drink.  Cop.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  286^» 

to  exhort.     He   exhorted   the  electors  to  give  their  votes  to  men  worthy 
of  their  confidence.     Mac,  Hampd. ,  2076. 

to  get     I   will    cut   him    and   get  my  husband  to  cut  him  too.     Mm. 
Will,  Cii.  V,  54. 

to  fit     This  fitted   him    now   to  be  Frithiofs'  friend.     Hardy  Nobsbm., 
Ch.  XXVI,  243. 

to  give  up.     I  gladly  gave  myself  up  to  hear,  Emers.,  Emol.  Traits,  80a» 

to  induce.    Nothing    will    induce    him    to  believe   this.     Bleak    House ,. 
Ch.  VII,  51. 

nto  invite.    He  was  directly  invited  to  join  their  party.    Pride  and  Prej.  ^ 
Ch.  XI,  59. 

to  kindle.     The    first  kindled   Richard  io  adore  Woman.     Ord.  op  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  XXIV,  179. 

to  lead.    She   is    almost   beautiful,  and  not  in  any  way  what  you  hace 
been  led  to  fancy.    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fe7.,  Cu.  XXII ,  155. 

to  leave.     They  left  them  to  decay  gradually.    Westw.  Ho!,  Ch.  XVIII, 
1366.     (Compare  :  They  left  him  to  his  fate.) 
He  grieved  to  see  his  comrade  left  to  face  calamity  alone.    Ord.  or 
Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  VII,  42. 

Note.  The  same  construction  is  sometimes  extended  to  to  Itatt 
in  other  shades  of  meaning. 

a.    She  left  him  to  enter  the  drawing-room  alone.     Mill  ok  THE  Floss, 
Cii.*  VII,  170. 
Then    taking    the  disengaged  arm  of  Mr.  Darcy,  she  UJt  Elisaheth 
to  walk  by  herself.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  X,  56. 

;5.    We  luuv  leave  commercial  enterprise  to  look  after  merely  commercisl 
lines.     Times. 
This    I    may    leave   any    candid    reader   of  these  epistles  to  decide. 

HrxK. ,  Lect.  and  Ess,,  1056. 
He  must  be  left  to  wake  as  he  would.     Broth.  Jac,  401. 
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The  constmction  iiaed  id  the  qnotatioDS  nnder  fi  is  apparently  due 
to  an  exchange  of  objects.  Thas  /  leave  ii  to  you  to  draw  the 
concluiion  is  cooverted  into  /  Uave  you  to  draw  the  cfrndiaUm. 
Compare: 

They  left  it  to  othere  to  eee  that  the  results  are  guided  in  right 
directions.    Timbs. 

to  pledge.  The  treaty  of  London  of  1841  pledgee  the  Saltan  to  mamiam 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Timbs. 

to  press,     Robert  Beaufort  pressed  him  to  sU^.   Night  and  Mobn.,  485. 

to  prompt    The   existence   of  an    engagement   to   marry,  between  her 
and  the  plaintiff,  may  have  prompted  her  to  concoct  a  monstrona 
fraud  for  his  benefit.     IiIebs.  Will,  Cb.  XXI,  228. 
Their   public    spirit   has  prompted   them    to  meet  him  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  met.    Timbs. 

to  set  He  accused  him  of  being  a  materialist,  and  set  his  whole 
spiritual  pack  of  sages  to  worry  and  bark  at  him.  Caxt.,  XIII, 
Ch.  V,  346. 

Note.     Id  another  meaning  to  set  may  take  the  gerund-construction. 

r44.) 

to  spur.  A  letter  from  the  baronet  spurred  him  to  think  of  his  duties. 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Cb.  XX,  129. 

to  stir.  At  the  same  time  he  stirred  Lord  Rosse  to  r»/»«at  his  application 
to  the  Treasury.     Huxl.,  Life  and  Lett.,  I,  105. 

to  summon.     Macbeth  summoned  the  lady  to  surrender  the  castle.  Scott. 

to  tempt.  One  day  she  was  tempted  to  speak  more  openly  to  her  pupil. 
Hyp.,  Cu.  XV,  736. 

to  urge.     He  urged  me  to  come.     Mas.,  397,  N. 

iSbe  urged  Jane  lo  borrow  Mr.  Bingley's  carriage  immediately.  Pbidb 
AND  Prej.,  Cn.  XII,  62. 

Note.     Also  with  a  person-object  with  on. 

He  urged  unon  me  to  be  instant  in  my  prayers.    Kidnapped,  12. 

When  there  is  do  person- obj ect ,  to  urge  requires  the  gerund- 
coDStruction.     (18,  c.) 

to  worry.  He  is  worrying  me  to  marry.  For  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  XV^ 
259. 

L^  intransitive  ones,  such  as  express  an  aspiring,  a 
r'laiming,  a  consenting,  a  contributing,  a  deigning,  a 
tending  or  a  Yielding. 

48* 
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to  agree,    Waverlej  agreed  to  be  guided  bj  his  friend.  Way.,  Ch.  XXXIV, 

100a. 

Note.     For  the  coDstrQction  with  in  see  34. 

to  aspire.     I  really  shonld  not  aspire  to  share  his  poverty.  W.  E.  Norub, 
An  Eclipse,  Sc.  I. 

to  claim.     The    present    writer    may,  perhaps,  claim  to  know  something 
about  the  matter.     Acad. 

to   combine.     All    circumstances   combined   to   emprison   me    in    LondoD. 
Alton  Locke  ,  Ch.  1 ,  2. 
He    sat  quietly  checking  off  a  series  of  incidents  which  mast  have 
combined  to  make  up  a  day  of  horror.     Mem.  of  Sherl.  Holxbs, 
II,  E,  229. 

to  condescend.    At  last  he  condescended  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
seemed  very  fit  for  such  employments.     Vic,  Ch.  XI. 


to  conspire.  Every  reflection  which  Manfred  made  on  the  Friar^B  be- 
haviour, conspired  to  persuade  him  that  Jerome  was  privy  to  an 
amour  between  Isabella  and  Theodore.  Hob.  Walp.,  Castle  or 
Otr.,  Ch.  V,  162. 

to  consent    John  Waters  co^isented  to  do  this.  Esth.  Waters.,  Ch.  Ill ,  21. 
1  cannot  consent  to  go^  unless  you  carry  your  gun  as  Winkle  does 
his.     PicKw.,  Ch.  XIX,  164. 

to  contribute.     Her   tears,  her  looks,  all  corUributed  to  discover  the  real 
sensations  of  her  heart.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI,  468. 
Other  circumstances  have  contributed  to  produce  the  same  result.  TuiES. 

to  deign.     He  did  not  oven  deign  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Clivk,  587. 
If  you  deign  to  confide  in  me.     For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  163. 

to  long.     Ho    longed  to  call  on  all  to  come  and  share  the  treaanre  with 
him.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIV,  71. 

to  look.  He  looked  with  anxiety  to  have  a  resting-place  amid  his  wan- 
derings.    Caul.,  Life  of  Schil. ,  II,  112. 

Note.     Also    in    the    sense    of  to   take   care^    make  sur»,  see^  the 

intinitivo-construction  is  regularly  used. 

/,iK)k'  to  see  me  no  more.     Christm.  Cab.,  I,  23. 

to  pretend.     I  must  not  pretend  to  advise,    Pbnd. ,  II,  Cu.  XXIX,  823. 
1    do    not   pretend   to   possess   equal    frankness  with  your  ladyship* 
l*uii)K  AND  Prej.,  Ch.  LVI,  347. 

ill  submit.  Hit  iiKiintaincd  that  ho  could  not  submit  to  be  conJroiUtd 
ivitli  HiK'h  a  man  as  Nuncomar.     Warr.  Ha8T.»  61Sa. 
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Could  he  ever  iuhmit  to  giw  up  Svbil  to  any  other  ?  Foi  rib  Sake  , 
II,  Ch.  II,  80. 

to  tend.    No    work   trnds   to  fall   into   grooyes   more  desperately  than 
teaching.    Acap. 

to  turn.    Let   ns   turn   for   a   moment  to  vino  those  agencies  at  work. 
Good  Worw. 

to  iferge.     The    Baron    was   not   only    'ebriolns',   bnt  verging  to  bicomo 
'ebrins'.     Wav.,  Ch.  XII,  48^. 

b)  verbal  expressions: 

to  go  a  long  wa/   (far).     The  facts  they  chronicle  go  a  long  vxxy  to 
explain  the  assured  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  looks 
forward  to  the  fatnre  of  the  new  colonies.    Timbs. 
He   made  an  annoancement  which  should  go  far  to  rtmom  the  last 
of  the  grievances  they  have  urged  against  us.     ib. 

c)  (participial)  adjectives,  chiefly  such  as  express  a  being 
enabled,  empowered,  inclined,  or  the  reverse. 

(un)able,     Clive  was  wiabU  to  eleep.     Clivb,  518a. 

apt.     People  are  apt  to  disdain  what  they  know  they  cannot  do.     Htp., 
Ch.  XIII,  626. 

bound.     I    doD't    feel    bound    to    submit   to    what   I    don't   like.     Mid., 
Ch.  XXXIX,  290. 

disposed.     They    were    not    disposed  to  abandon  him  to  that  low-minded 
and  rancorous  pack.     Clive,  5386. 

entitled,     I    doD*t    think   you    are   entitled   to  complain  of  the  way  that 
natare  has  treated  you.    Jess,  Ch.  Ill,  24. 

fain.     Carlo  was  fain  to  listen  to  the  discussion.  Kn'ioht  Eri.,  Ch.  I,  9. 

inclined.    I  am  not  inclined  to  go  that  length.  Mies.  Will,  Ch.  XZI,  225. 

liable.     The  boat  will  not  be  so  liable  to  upset.  Thebi  Men,  Ch.  Ill,  SO. 

lo(a)th,  compare  averse  (44,  c).     He   appreciated   her   services   and. 

would  be  loth  to  lose  them.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 
I   am  loath  to  go  over  an  old  story  once  more.     Huxl.,  Lect.  akd 

Ess.,  92a. 
Her   attractions    made    him    loth  to  leave  Budolstadt     Carl.,  Life 

OF    SCHILL. ,    II,    122. 

And    I    (Pardon    me    saying  it)  were  much  lodi  to  breed  \  Dispute 
betwixt  myself  and  mine.     Princ,  I,  L  154. 

prone.     No    people    were   ever   so  little  prone  to  admire  at  all  at  thoae 
French  of  Voltaire.    Carl.,  Hero  Worsh.,  Lect.  I,  18. 
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Yoa  may  well  warn  me  against  such  an  evil.  Haman  nature  is 
prtme  to  fall  into  it.     Pride  and  Pbej.,  Ch.  XLVIII,  292. 

reluctant     I   was   most   bitterly   reluctant    to  give  up  all  the  pleasore  1 
had  anticipated  so  long.     Ltfe  of  Cb.  Bbonte,  121. 
He  is  reluctant  to  leave  Oxford.     Times. 

(un)willing,     I    am    wUling  to  give  way  as  far  as  is  right.     Sil.  Miin., 
Ch.  XI,  82. 

44.    After  some  words  and  word-groups  both  constructions  are 
met  with.    Thus  after 

a)    the  verbs: 

to  confine  oneself,     i.    We   may  confine  ourselves  to  finding  out   what 
has  become  of  the  horse.    Mem.  of  Suerl.  Holmes  ,  I ,  Ch.  1 ,  89. 
ii.   If  they   do  not  confine  themselves  altogether  to  eat  either  bread  or 
the  herb  of  the  field.     Wesley  *). 

Note.  The  gernnd-constmction  is  not  illustrated  by  any  qnotatioD 
in  Murray  (7,  b),  the  infinitive-construction  only  by  the  one 
given  above. 

to  drive,     i.    She  would  be  driven  to  supporting  life  upon  such  birds  as 

she  could  catch.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XI,  110. 
ii.   A  man  that  lies  to  avoid  lending,  won't  be  driven  to  lend.    Never 

TOO  Late,  1,  Ch.  I,  17. 
Henry  was  driven  to  conclude  a  peace.     Oreex.  ,  Sh.  Hist.  ,  Cu.  IT, 

Sect.  IV,  312. 

Note.  Murray  (16)  cites  three  quotations  with  an  infinitive- 
construction ,  none  with  a  gerund-construction,  whence  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  latter  is  less  frequent  than  the  former. 

Also  the  following  construction  with  upon  seems  to  be  rare: 

He  is  driven  upon  breaking  silence.     Bleak  House,  Ch.XLIII,  406. 

to  fall,    i.    They    straightway  fdl    to   talking   about  matters   connected 
with  their  trade.     Pexd.,  I,  Ch.  XXX,  825. 
He  fell  at  once  to  talking  about  the  squire.     Rob.  Elsm.,  I,  882. 
I  fell  to  praising  up  Ironhook  to  the  women.  Herew.,  Ch.  IH,  866. 
ii.    And  so  last  night  she  fell  to  canvass  you.     Princ.  ,  IIT|  1.  24. 
That  licentiousness  which  fell  to  corrupt  our  language.     Swift  *)• 

Note.  The  infinitive-constmction  is  rare.  In  Older  English  the 
gerund  is  often  found  preceded  by  a. 

And  then  the  people  fell  a-shouting,    Jul.  Cars.  ,  1 ,  222. 
They  all  fell  a-cri/ing.     Jos.  Andrews  ,  I ,  Ch.  XIV,  36. 
They  all  [fell  a-laughing.     ib.,  I,  Ch.  XIV,  36. 

')     MrRRAY,  i.  V.  confine  f  1,  h;    *)   Murray,  i.  r.  faU  to,  tL 
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Occasional  inataDces  of  tiiia  usage  are  met  with  in  archaic  language^ 
and  in  dialects. 

At  this  we  all  fM  a^^rpng.    Cop.,  Cu.  II »  11a. 

Sometimes  the  preposition  to,  or  the  prefix  a,  is  suppressed,  in 
which  case  the  following  yerbal  assumes  the  character  of  a 
present  participle.    See  also  85,  ii* 

Yon  fell  talking   with    uncle   aboat   Susan.     Nbvbi   too  Lati,  I, 

Ch.  I,  19. 
After  a  while  they  fiU  crying.    Hkbbw.  ,  Cb.  V,  S6^. 
She  fell   happily   thinking   of  Tressady*s  skirmishes  with  her.    SiE 

OfiOROK  Tressady,  Ch.  II,  Ida. 

io  go  on,  in  the  meaning  of  to  proceed.  Then  gathering  confidence 
and  experience,  she  umU  on  to  deUvering  lectures ,  and  then  to 
taking  lecture  tours ,  and  occasionally  to  joining  in  debates.  Lrr. 
World. 

i.   He  goes  on  to  remind  General  Botha  that  [etc.].     TlMls. 

He  xvent  on  to  iay  that  he  was  sure  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  under- 
stand this  feeling,  general  among  the  Boers,    ib. 

Note.  The  gerund(-clau8e)  is  uncommon.  No  instances  of  it 
have  been  found  after  the  synonymous  to  proceed. 

After  redressing  internal  grievances ,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  Europe.     Mac,  Hampd.i  1966. 

io  object,     i.    Lispetb    objected   to   being  advised  ^  either  by  the  Chaplain 
or  his  wife.     Rcdt.  Kipling,  Plain  Tales,  14. 
He   objects  to  learning  arithmetic.     Ntws  prom  Nowh.,  Cb.  X,  71. 

ii.   We  object  to  join  with  men  who  do  not  wear  our  badges  and  utter 
oar  shibboleths.     Good  Words. 
The  parents  object  to  have  an  infant  vaccinated.     Punch. 
They   objected   very    strongly    to   cofne  into  direct  relationship  with 
the  Chartered  Company.     Times. 

io  reduce,     i.    This  reduced  her  to  laying  her  other  hand  almost  timidly 
over  his.     Life  Int.,  Ch.  X,  178. 
All  bat  Tamer  were  reduced  to  painting.    Studio. 

ii.    Why,  you  have  been  reduced  to  wrap  yourself  in  a  shawl,  like  some 
wretched,  fireless  creature.     For  his  Sake,  II,  Ca.  I,  24. 

Note.  The  infinitive-construction  is  illustrated  by  no  fewer  than 
four  quotations  in  Murray,  (^21,  b)^  the  gemnd-ConBtmctioD  by 
none,    whence    it    would   seem    to  follow  that  the  latter  is  less 

frequent  than  the  former. 
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to  set,   in  the  sense  of  to  make  (to  do  something),  often  with  a 
reflective    pronoun,    or    intransitively   with   the   reflective 
pronoun  understood,     i.    So  now  we  most  9et  oursdvea  senomij 
to  finding  this  gentleman.     Shbrl.  Holmes  ,  Blue  Garb. 
They  set  to  collecting  eggs.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XI,  110. 
ii.   He  now  set  himself  to  cultivate  Parliamentary  interest.  Glive,  526a. 
Mr.  Wyndham    has    declared   that   no    Irish   M.    P. ,  since  he  ha» 
been  in  prison ,  has  been  set  to  do  laundry  work.    Punch. 

Note.  To  all  appearance  the  two  constructions  are  used  indifferontlyr 
except  when  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  action  are  different 
persons,  in  which  case  the  infinitive-construction  is  decidedly 
preferred. 

b)  the   verbal  expression: 

to  see  one's  way.  i.  As  practical  men,  they  can  see  their  voay  to  Vurwmg 
the  site  of  the  church  into  a  property  yielding  a  rental  of 
something  like  S  6000  a  year.  Times. 
ii.  Dr.  Newman^s  observation  is  one  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  U> 
contradict.  HuxL. ,  Lect.  and  £ss.,  120,  N. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  publishers  will  see  their  way  to  iesue 
other  essays  and  poems  of  the  same  author  in  the  same  exquisite 
form.     Not.  and  Quer. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  most  in  favour. 

c)  the    (participial)   adjectives: 

accustomed,    i.    I    was   not  accustomed  to  going  about  alone  at  my  time 
of  life.     Rob.  Elsm. ,  I,  161. 
She  was  accustomed  to  nursing  the  sick.     Bankr.  Heaht,  1,  191. 
ii.    She   had  not  been  accustomed  to  bestow  kisses  spontaneously  on  her 
husband,     ib.,  I,  237. 
It    was    evident    that  that  girl  was  accustomed  to  drive.     Our  Mak. 
Nat.,  19. 

Note.  The  infinitive(-clause)  is  more  common  than  the  gerond 
(-clause).  The  latter  is  impossible  when  the  phrase  is  equivalent 
to  to  use,  (Ch.  I,  S3  fT.)  After  the  verb  to  accustom  the  in* 
finitive-construction  seems  to  be  regular. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  accustom  Philammon  to  suppose  that  [etc.]. 
Hyp.,  Ch.  XV,  74a. 

averse,  compare  lo(a)th  (43,  c).    i.   The  court  is  neceBsarilj  averse  ts 
allowing   the    presumption    of  death ,    except  on  evidence  of  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.     Mees.  Will,  Cv.  XII,  127. 
She    reflected    that  boys  were  averse  to  being  petted.     LlTR  Ikt.,  Uf 
Cii.  X,  175. 
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ii.  She  was  not  averte  to  ehang^  the  suhject.  Life  ,  Int.,  I,  Ch.  FV,  66.. 
She  was  not  amm  to  »ee  her  hnsband.  ib.,  II,  Ch.  XYIII,  298» 
I  felt  averse  to  be  precipitate.    Glow- Worm  Tales,  I,  Q,  28. 

Note.  The  infinitive-constmction  is  the  rule.  No  instances  of 
the  gemnd-constmction  are  cited  in  Mcriat. 

Oi/ua/.    i.    Lovers   have    no   pleasure   eqval   to  talking  of  their  mistress* 
HoR.  Walpole,  Castle  of  Oteakto,  Ch.  II,  68. 

I    am  not  equal    to  getting  up  this  morning.     East.  Ltnkb,  II,  28» 
I    didn't  feel  equal  to  springing  pencil-cases  and  croet-stands  on  my 

acquaintances.     Ann.  Bes.,  ALm)B.,  119. 
What  admiDistrative  talent  can  be  equal  to  determining  wisely  what 

trade  or  business  every  individual  in  agreat  nation  shall  pursue? 

Look.  Backw.,  Ch.  VII,  83. 
ii.   She  was  very  equal  therefore  to  address  Mr.  Bingley  on  the  subject 

of  the  ball.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  IX,  49. 

Note.    The  genind(-clause)  seems  to  be  the  rule. 

given,     i.    The    two   are   equally   given  to  talking  about  what  they  don't 
UDdcrstand.     Mac,  South.  Coll.,  104a. 
She    was  mnch  given  to  tying  up  her  head  in  a  pocke^handkerchief 

knotted  under  the  chin.     Our  mut.  Friend,  I,  Ch.  IV,  50. 
Meddlesome  =  ^iifen  to  meddling,     Annand.,  Concise  Dict. 
ii.    Ho   was    given    to  stretch  himself  at  full  length  on  the  rug.     Mid.  ^ 
Cii.  XL VI,  342. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  he  is  given  to  benefit  himself  and  to  redreeo 
his  own  grievances.     Glow- Worm  Tales,  II,  A,  9. 

Note.     The  gerund-construction  is  the  usual  one. 

used.     i.    Gradually    I    become   used  to  seeing  the   gentleman    with   the 
black  whiskers.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  lib, 
1    am   not  used  to  seeing  any  but  our  own  people  here.     We  Two, 

1,  39. 
A   type   of  old  man  I  was  not  used  to  seeing.     News  prom  Nowh., 
Ch.  VIII,  53. 
ii.    She    was    not    used  to  have  her  judgment  controverted.     Pride  and 
Prej.,  Ch.  XXIX,  164. 

Note.  The  gerundf-clause)  seems  to  be  more  usual  than  the 
intinitivef-clause),  except  in  the  modified  sense  of  to  use.  (Ch.  I, 
53  if.j  Thus  also  to  be  unmt  regularly  takes  the  infinitive- 
construction.    (Cu.  I,  58  ff.) 

(Ii    the  adjectival  expression: 

//I  a  fair  way.     i.    They  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  leading  useful  liv«t. 
Oc,  Ch.  Ill,  46. 
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ii.    He  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  fulJU  the  prediction  of  the  old  gentleman 
before  mentioned.     Dolf  Heyl.,  110. 

Note.     Also   with  of  -{-  gerand(-c]aase) ,  which  constmctioD ,  ac- 
cording  to  Murray  (i.  7.  fair^  14),  is  now  obsolete. 

Mr.  Darcj's  letter  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  soon  knowing  by  heart. 
Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  21 L 

45.  After  some  verbs  towardi  appears  as  a  variant  of  to  with  a 
hardly  appreciable  variation  in  meaning.  Some  of  these  seem  to 
take  only  towards  before  a  verbal ,  some  either  to  or  towards.  When 
to  is  used,  the  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 
The  following  verbs  may  be  mentioned: 

io  direct     The    financial    policy    is    directed   solely   towards  building  up 
her  political  ascendency.     Times. 

to  go.     i.    All    the    money    she    conld  save  went  towards  helping  out  his 
pocket  and  his  wardrobe.     Dolf  Heyl.  ,  111. 
If  he   can    lay    his   hands   npon  the  man  who  threatened  yoa  last 
night ,    ho    wiil   have  gone  a  long  way  towards  finding  who  took 
the  naval  treaty.     Mem.  of  Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  D,  194. 
ii.    Count  what  goes  \  To  making  up  a  Pope.     Mrs.  Browning  '). 
iii.  All    the    criticism   goes  to  show  that  the  criticism,  though  severe, 
was  jnst.     Times. 
He    now    saw    that    his   money   must  all  go  to  enrich  one  who  had 

no  fortune  of  his  own.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 
It    may    have    been    that    she    had    recognized    in  Mr.  Aikman  the 
qualities    which   go   to    make   a    good    husband.     Etbin.    Wox., 
Ch.  XVIII. 

Note.     The  infinitive-construction  seems  to  be  the  usual  one. 

to  lean.    She    would   certainly  have  been  disappointed  in  one,  if  I  had 
leaned  toxcards  selling  the  bird.    Glow- Worm  TalB8,.II,  Q,  263. 

io  turn.     He    turned   his  mind   at   once   towards  travelling.     8it  Oioige 
Tressadv,  Ch.  Ill,  16^. 


46.    The  majority  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  mm  take  only  the 
gerund-construction.     With    often   varies  with  other  prepositions, 

chiefly  bg  and  for, 

a)    verbs: 

to  accredit,     Mr.  Bright  himself  was  accredited  with  having  said  that  his 

own  effort  to  urouse  a  reforming  spirit  was  like  flogging  a  dead 

horse.     Mc.  Carthy  *j. 


•)     MiRRAY,  i.  V.  </«».  41;     -)    ib. ,  i.  V.  accreilit  ^  3« 
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#0  amu9:    See  27. 


io  charge.  It  it  oertaio  that  he  uhu  nefer  charged  with  hamng  borm 
a  share  in  the  worst  abuses  which  then  prevailed.  Waii.  Hast., 
5996. 

Note.  To  charge  tmimif  vnih  in  the  sense  of  io  tdh$  upon  onndf 
the  charge  or  rtipofuibUity  of  may  be  constmcted  with  an  infinitiye 
(-claose)  (47).  For  the  construction  of  to  charge  in  the  sense  of 
to  enjoin^  to  exhort  authoritativeiy.   See  Ch.  m,  88. 

id  c/ote.  We  dose  here  our  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras  tviM 
reminding   the  reader  that  [etc.].     Lbwis,  Hist,  op  PaiLOs.,  46. 

io  credit  I  hope  that  I  shall  ^  at  all  eyents,  he  credited  with  being  a  well- 
meaning  person.     Not.  and  Qubi. 

io  wid.    See  28. 

io  pui  up.  He  was  forced  to  put  up  with  only  having  the  probable  credit 
of  it.    Pride  and  Pau.,  Co.  211,  317. 

io  reproach.     See  80. 

io  upbraid.     See  30. 

b)    (participial)  adjectives: 
bus/.     See  33,  b. 
occupied.    See  38,  b, 

47.  As  to  some  words  expressive  of  a  state  of  mind,  usage  is 
not  settled,  the  infinitive-construction  being  also  possible.  This 
applies  to: 

to  content  onese/f,  and  the  participial  adjective  c(mtent(€d).    L   We 

content  ourselves  with  drawing  this  modest  lesson  from  experience. 

Times. 
He  contented  himself  tcith  citing  the  anthority  of  Lord  Salisbary.    ib. 
Halifax    was    not    content  with  having  already  driven  his  rival  from 

the  Board  of  Treasury.     Hist.,  II,  Ch.  IV,  4. 
ii.    Most  men,  when  they  should  labour,  content  themeelres  to  comj^in, 

Johnson  *). 
The  greatest   men  are  those  of  whom  the  world  has  been  contented 

to  know  the  least.     Coktemp.  Rev.  >). 
She    was   content  to  let  the  divine  light  of  philosophy  penetrate  by 

its  own  power.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XV,  734. 

*)     MiRRAY,  i.  V.  n.rtttnt ,  3:     >)    lb.,  i.  ▼.  nmtenteii,  1. 
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He  who  is  content  to  ivalk,  instead  of  to  ran,  on  his  allotted  path 
through  life,  although  he  may  not  so  rapidly  attain  the  goal, 
has  the  advantage  of  not  heing  out  of  hreath  upon  his  arrival. 
Peter  Simple,  3a. 

the  participial  adjectives: 
pleased.    See  26,  b. 

satisfied,     u    Lord  Lonsdale  not  satisfied  with  atoning  for  his  predecessor's 

injustice ,    procured   him   the  office  of  Distributor  of  Staoips  for 

Westmoreland.     Saintsb. ,  Ninet.  Cent.,  Ch.  II,  50. 
Her    vanity    was    satisfied   toith  believing   that  she  would  have  been 

his    only    choice ,    had   fortune  permitted  it.     Pride  and   Prkj.  ^ 

Cn.  XXVI,  150. 
ii.    If  every  one  who  wrote  books  now,  would  be  satisfied  to  dust  books 

already    written,    what    a    regenerated    world    it   would   become. 

Ships.  I,  Ch.  VII,  20. 
The  genial  old  gentleman  has  been  satisfied  too  long  to  leave  undone 

those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do.     Pall  Mall  Mao. 

Also  to  charge  oneself  with  in  the  sense  of  to  take  upon  oneself 
the  charge  or  responsibility  of  may  take  either  a  gerund-  or  an 
infinitive-construction. 

i.     I  cannot  charge  mj/self  with  doing  all  this. 

ii.   I    pressed    his    manly    hand    again,    and    told   him  I  would  charge 
myself  to  do  this  as  well  as  I  could.     Cop.,  Ch.  LI,  867a. 


GERUND-CLAUSES   THAT  ANSWER  TO   ATTRIBUTIVE 
ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS  AND  CLAUSES. 

48.  Attrib.  adnom.  gerund-clauses  represent  such  attrib.  adnom. 
adjuncts  as  consist  of  a  noun  preceded  by  a  preposition.  The  relation 
of  the  noun  modified  to  such  a  gerund(-clause)  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  noun,  verb  or  adjective  to: 

a)  an  apposition  of  the  third  kind; 

The  art  of  printing  with  wooden  types  was  invented  bj  LaurentiuB 
of  Haerlem  in  1430.     Young,  AniTHMBTia 

b)  a' non-prepositional  object; 

She  again  renewed  her  most  positive  ji^romiiM  of  marrying  Mr.  Williami. 
Vic,  Ch.  XVII. 
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c)  a  prepositional  object; 

She  had  ao  antipaihy  to  doing  anythiDg  asefal.    East  Ltkne,  I,  17. 

d)  an  adnominal  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun.  Thus 
If  I  had  the  money  for  Mtinfying,  I  should  go  in  for  medicine 
f Etern.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XI)  may  be  considered  to  be  short  for  If  I  had 
ilie  money  that  1$  required  (necessary)  for  studying,  I  should  [etc.]. 
Similarly  A  spy-glass  is  a  small  telescope  for  viewing  distant  terrestrial 
objects  (Webst.)  appears  as  an  abbreviation  for  A  spy-glass  is  a 
small  telescope  that  is  used  for  viewing  [etcl. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  developing  these  ^mnd-claases  into 
fall  clauses,  it  is  necessary  to  interpolate  an  adjective  or  a  verb, 
and  that  it  is  to  this  adjective  or  verb  that  the  preposition  found 
before  the  gerund,  really  belongs.  Compare  also  Ch.  XVIII,  17,  m* 

The  preposition  used  in  the  above  quotations ,  may  also  be  considered 
as  a  word  expressing  a  state  by  itself,  i.  e.  as  the  equivalent  of 
an  adjective  -{-  preposition.  If  tiiis  view  is  taken,  these  gerund- 
clauses  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  those  described  in 
Ch.  XIX,  22. 

The  prepositions  found  in  them  are  either  for  or  about. 

i.     It    was    true    that   the   time    for  striking  another  road  was  not  yet 

past.     Eterx.  Wom.,  Ch,  XL 
Its    policy    is    still    menacing   and    agitation    or   any   of  the  other 

siftionyms  for  making  government  impossible.     Times. 
Our    time   came  for   returning   to    Bleak    House.       Bleak    Hocse, 

Ch.  XXXVIII ,  329. 
The    Commons    proceeded    to    elect   a   committee  for  managing  the 

impeachment.     Warr.  Hast.,  647^. 

ii.    She  said  nothing  about  letting  me  go.  For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XIV,  242 
I  gave  Gus  a  lecture  about  spending  his  Sundavs  idly.     Sam.  Titm., 

Ch.  IV,  46. 
You   break  all  your  promises  about  coming  to  Malford.     Sir  Georgc 

Tressady,  Ch.  I,  6a. 
One    iDCODsequent   dream    he    related ,  about  fancying  himself  quite 

young  and  rich.     Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  X,  61. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  to  be  interpolated  stands  attributively 
before  the  noun  modified  by  the  gerund-clause. 

They    fail    completely    to    afford    sufficient    data  for  detennining  the 

de^M'ee  in  which  man  is  in  danger  through  the  raU     TiMls. 
This    might    have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  its  publicity. 

ib. 
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When  the  gerund-clause  is  separated  Arom  its  head-word  by  other 
elements  of  the  sentence ,  it  becomes  more  or  less  independent 
of  it ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  an  adyerbial 
adjunct  of  purpose,  or  a  prepositional  object. 

Every  sort  of  trickery  we  have  used  far  raising  money.     III.  Lond. 

News. 
The   leisure  that  remained  her  for  overhauling  her  own  dinner-dress* 

and  taking  thought  of  her  own  personal  adornment,  was  natandly 

short.     Etkbn.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XIII. 

The  gerund -clauses  with  ybr  are  mostly  interchangeable  with  infinitiTe* 
clauses.     The  following  quotation  affords  an  apt  illustration: 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  The  Windsor,  discourses,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Mark  Twain,  on  that  common  excuse  of  the 
indolent ,  'No  time  for  reading.^  The  strange  thing ,  he  remarks,. 
is  that  people  who  have  no  time  to  read  books,  read  newspapers- 
unceasiogly.    Lit.  World. 

e)  an  adnominal  clause  introduced  by  a  conjunctive  adverb  or 
its  equivalent,  a  preposition  +  relative  pronoun.  Thus  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  to  be  put  on  You  tcould  like  to  decide  your 
own  hour  of  getting  up  (Etern  Wom.,  Ch.  XI)  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  You  would  like  to  decide  your  oum  hour  at  which  yom 
get  up  (or : . .  hour  at  which  to  get  up). 

Of  a  similar  kind  are: 

The   present    method    of  calculating  the  i/ear  was  instituted  by  pope 

Gregory  in  1582.     Yolng,  Arithm. 
She    was    forced    to    adopt   some    more   economical    wa^  of  living. 

Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIL 

49.  0  b  s.  I.  No  variety  of  attrib.  adnom.  gerund-clauses  are  of  such 
frequency  as  those  of  the  first  kind.  The  number  of  nouns  that 
may  be  followed  by  a  gerund-construction  with  specialiting  of 
is ,  indeed ,  well-nigh  numberless.     It  would  be  easy  to  add  many 

more  instances  to  the  following: 

Have    I    the   pleasure   of  addressing   Mr.    Scrooge   or  Mr.  Marleyf 

Christm.  Car.,  T. 
She  begged   the  favour  of  being  shown  to  her  room.    Cop.,  Ch.  IV, 

24(/. 
With  the  increase  of  their  numbers  increased  the  d^fficuWf  ofiupphfing 

rations  and  pay.     Green. 
He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having  always  near  him  some  peisoD 

vvell-informed  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  ourillaiid. 

Hist.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII,  16. 
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They  have  the  $ff(Ki  of  making  the  toene  very  much  more  pictnretqae* 
Con.  Dotle,  Teao.  op  the  Korosko,  Ch.  II,  55. 

Note.    Of  genincU  or  fferand-clautefl  in  the  fuDction  of  appositions 
of  tiie  first  kind  hardly  any  instances  have  been  fooncu 

A  new  diversion  was  proposed  by  Piney  —  Oonf^tdUng.  Beet  Habte^ 
Tre  Oittcasts  op  Poker  Flat  ,  28. 

11.  The  preposition  used  in  many  attrib.  adnom.  gemnd-danset  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  after  the  verb  or  adjective  from 
which  the  noan  is  derived.  Thus  wMotineu  takes  ahovt^  becaoso 
uneasy  is  coDstmcted  with  this  preposition;  ddight  takes  m,, 
because  to  delight  is  mostly  followed  by  m. 

Yon    need    be    under   no    tmeofMit  about  $Mng  the  rims.     Vic.» 

Ch.  XII. 
The    mere    delight   in   combining   ideas    suffices   them,  provided  the* 

deductions  are  logical.    Lewes,  Lipe  op  Qoetbe  ^). 

Sometimes  this  preposition  is  determined  by  that  found  after  a  nono 
of  a  kindred  meaning,  which  owes  its  peculiar  preposition  to  a 
corresponding  verb  or  adjective.  Thus  antipathy  takes  to,  because 
reluctance ,  aversion ,  the  derivatives  of  reluctant  and  avene , 
require  to. 

She  had  an  antipathy  to  doing  anything  useful.    East  Ltnne,  I,  17. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  choice  of 
the  preposition  after  nouns,  and,  consequently,  also  in  attrib. 
adnom.  gerund-clauses.  Thus  talent  is  suggestive  of  either  such 
adjectives  as  clever ^  or  such  as  suitable ,  the  former  constructed 
with  at ,  the  latter  with  for.  Consequently  we  find  talent  with 
either  at  or  for, 

i.     He    bad    a    natural    talent   at   pleasing  the  fair  sex.     Dolp  Hetl., 

142. 
ii.    We    mean    the    talent  for  conducting  political  controversy.     Warr. 

Hast.,  G36«. 
She    had    a    rare    and    surprising    talent  for   getting    the  baby  into 

difhculties.     Ckicket,  I,  12. 

in.  In  many  cases  we  tind  the  preposition  which  seems,  properly,  to 
U'long  to  the  noon,  ousted  by  o/,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
relutioo  of  the  noun  modified  to  that  of  the  following  noun  or 
^enind-elauso  approximates  to  that  of  an  apposition  of  the- 
third  kind.     (Cn.  IV,  4,  iv.) 


•;     Miii/K.,  Ill,  483. 
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Thus  specializiog  of  has  taken  the  place  of  ai  in : 

Think    of   the  >//    of  leaving   my    grandmother's    honse    for  eyer! 

For  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XI,  178. 
The  surprise  of  ^finding  a  graceful,  infinitely  piquante  woman  io  the 

place   of  the  plain,   unhappy  little  waif  he  had  left  behind,  had 

first  riveted  his  attention,     ib.,  II,  Ch.  I,  15. 
There    was    still    something   he    had   not  seen  in  the  first  horrible 

shock  of  realizing   his    father's   death.     Hardy  Norsex.,    Ch.  X, 

81. 

Conversely  we  sometimes  find  of  rivalled  by  other  prepositions. 
Thus  the  typical  preposition  of  such  nouns  as  love^  liking  ^ditiihe 
is  of,  because  they  answer  to  the  transitive  verbs  to  /om,  to  like, 
tn  dislike.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  these  nouns  constmcted 
not  only  with  of  but  with  for ,  and  occasionaUy  with  to  and  at, 
apparently  owing  to  the  influence  of  words  of  a  kiodred  meaning) 
such  as  si^mpathii  and  regret,  which  take  these  prepositions.  See 
also  Ch.  XVIIT,  16,  a. 

i.     It   is    a    somewhat  curious  theory  that  love  of  country  can  reach  a 
high  development  only  under  democratic  constitutions.     TlXBS. 
Her    Highness    shows    her    mother's    love   of  yachting.     III.   Loxd. 
News. 
ii.   Her   love    for  her  cnuu(r>/  and  her  lore  for   WhiskerandoB.     Critic, 
II,  2. 
From  his  youth  up  be  bus  had  a  strong /iitm^yor/y^aytfi^  mischievoiis 
tiicks  on  his  neighbours, 
iii.  It    had    been    banished    because  he  had  taken  a  strong  diaitht  to  it. 
Fallen  Idol,  Ch.  IX,  128. 
Love   io   the  people  and  sympathy  with  suffering  lay  at  the  root  of 

his  wildest  words.     Ann.  Besant,  Autob.,  301. 
We    have    the  strongest  possible  dislike  to  taking  any  step  which  is 
likely   to   hurt  susceptibilities  of  our  American  kinsfolk.     Tints. 
The  latter  peeulianty  took  the  form  of  a  dislike  to'  being  left  alone. 
Mem.  of  Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  Ch.  I,  17. 
iv.  Ho  felt  dislike  at  appb/ing  to  a  stranger  even  for  casual  information. 
Waverley. 

IV.  The  idea  of  specializing  apposition  is  often  symbolized  by  the  noun 
modified  being  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  But  in  not  s 
few  oases  the  indefinite  article  is,  somewhat  loosely,  used  for 
the  definite,  or  no  used  for  not  the. 

I  also  set  a  resold tion  of  keeping  no  curate.     Vic. ,  Ch.  II. 

Hares    and    rabbits    have    a   foolish    knack  of  running  butt  into  iB 

advancing  train.     Titbits. 
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He  had  a  fpuUOion  of  being  a  model  father.    Glow- Worm  Talis  , 

I,  B,  89. 
Make   me   a  promise  of  $eiding  six  thousand  ponada  upon  mj  girl. 

Vic,  Ch.  XXX L 
She    made  a  pretmice  of  u$mg  her  fork.    Kath.  Laud.  ,  II ,  Cu.  X , 

183. 
I    have   no   desire  of  dislodging  80  delightful  an  inmate.     For  his 

Sake,  II,  Ch.  VU,  117. 
They  had  no  intention  of  spying.  OiD.  op  Rich.  Fiv.,  Ch.  XX,  183. 
I    ha^e   no   wish   of  denying   that   I  did  everything  in  mj  power 

to    separate    my   friend   from   your   sister.     Pride   and   Prej., 

Ch.  XXXIV,  190. 

lo  other  cases  neither  the  defin.  nor  the  indefin.  art  is  foand  before  a 
noun  followed  by  another  noon  or  a  gemnd(-olaase)  in  apposition. 

He    was  in  danger  of  being  beset  by  savages.     Cop.  ,  Gs.  IV,  286. 

V.  After   the   factitive    verb   to   make   the  of  -eonstmotion  sometimes 

seems    to'  be  wrongly  used  for  the  infinitive-constmction.     Thus 
for  He  had  math  a  system  of  dockoHng  all  paragraphs  concerning 
men  and  things  (Shcrl.  Holm.  ,  1 ,  23;  it  seems  to  be  more  rational 
to  say  He  had  made  it  a  system  to  docket  [etc.]. 
Farther  instances  are  seen  in: 

Ho  made  a  point  of  appearing  at  the  English  church  at  every  place 
which  he  honoured  with  a  stay.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XIX,  206. 

Compare:  If  the  country  gentlemen  do  not  make  it  a  point  to  plant 
oaks  wherever  they  will  grow,  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant 
when,  to  keep  oar  Navy,  we  must  depend  entirely  on  captures 
from  the  enemy.     Not.  and  Quer. 

If  my  grandmother  breakfasted  with  us,  I  should  make  it  a  point 
to  be  in  time.     Fok  his  Sake,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  222. 

VI.  In    many    cases    the    uncertainty  of  idiom  is  rendered  still  greater 

bv  the  fact  that  there  is  an  infinitive-construction  besides  the 
geiiind-coDStruction(s).  Thus  opportunity  may  take  for  or  spec- 
ializing of,  but  also  an  infinitive,  the  particular  construction 
which   is  fixed  on,  depending  to  some  extent  on  the  connections. 

i.     An    active   French    parly    lost   no   opportunity  for  proclaiming  that 

their   ambition    was   to   swallow   up   the   whole  of  the  Siamese 

territory.     Times. 
It   gave  her  l^etter  op/H)rtftnitiei  for  using  her  eyes.     EvEaK.  Wox.» 

Ch.  XIII. 
ii.   I    took    the  opportunity  of  asking  if  she  was  at  all  acquainted  with 

Mr.  Brooks  of  She£Beld.    Cop.,  Ch.  II,  18a. 
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?.',"      wi^ir      x*rt      ifi':       :  •;*-"ri  rjrt       -     '0^ifrwa»f*       EtzA2C.   Wom.. 

H*    11 '•    3f.^-    *-:*'.:  7      «^.-,^   vi-:-   »*  jinll  Tike  this  Oifportmut^ 

V   r-^-i;  -i-r  r*x:*':  l  „r--»  re— <*r  j»::"3ai:i»i.     Jos.  Axdmivs.  K 

T'-r    -.i.-*    iTi-.e*    :■:     ''^ij    ^.    is    z-aj    c»  seen  in  the  foliowisg 

'i^i.i.:  xij.-^  :-;ili  TCrr*  br  /r  9.vta»;;  lore  to  a  girl  whom  he 
:::  -::  lir-r  iM^:?     ?i:z£  an:>  Piu. .  Ch.  XXVI,  154. 

r  •'*^  i:  x.-.i*:.--!  -' -  «;  :•  v'j  •  ■*<"*:#<  fron:  ihe  female  line,  ib.^ 
Ch.  XXIX.  >:*. 

Ti*  cr**^'^"  :?  i  z::rr   ::r7r»::-?c:  -:o;iU"''fi  vrraiWn^ thiadiscusnoD. 

He  sr.i:^:  1:^:  ai  .vir^',     -*  ».v -iJiTi;:  his  feelings.  Cop..Ch.  VIL 

i!l.    Tc-rre  wa5  n:   .  ..•:.*!>-;  v.  «^iJ  acj  messenger  to  camp.     Tixss. 
Hr    toci    ^■:-:»jii''\    '-:•    i-ivuiV^   abcn'  the  portrait  that  hung  against 
the  wal:.     Dri.F  Hetl..  144. 

The  pr»'pos:tion  beiorging  :o  the  conn  attempt  seems  to  be  oj\ 
beoaase  the  verb  t>  'Utenpt  is  transitive,  and  also  because  the 
a[ipositioD-reIatioD  readily  suggests  itself.  But  we  also  find  of, 
owiQg  :o  the  fact  that  the  word  is  snggestive  of  such  a  Terb  as 
to  aim ,  which  takes  at.  Besides  the  constructions  with  the  above 
prepositions  there  is  that  with  an  infinitive. 

i.     His  nff^mnt  of  red'i'^inq  the  fortress  bv  famine  failed. 

ii.     An     attempt    at    throwing    ridicule    on     his    cause.      Hiss    ArsTIK, 
Mansfilli)  Pahk,  234*;. 
I    did    not    care    to    spend    more    money    in   a    hopeless  attempt  at 
recovering  them.     Sherl.  Holm.,  Blue  Cars. 

iii.  Far  gone,  indeed,  must  we  be  in  mental  or  physical  agony  before 
we  abandoD  the  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances.  Ukes.  Wiu^ 
Cii.  Ill,  31. 

VII.  The  fact  that  many  nouns  are  constructed  with  various  prepontions 
sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  for  what  gemnd(-clau8e> 
the  inHnitive(-clause)  is  a  substitute.  This  difficulty  is  especially 
felt  when  these  prepositions  difier  but  little  in  meaning,  as  in 
the  rase  of  at  and  with,  or  for  and  to. 

')     \Vk»&t.;    ^)    FiJWiEL,  i.  V.  attempt. 
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VIII.  The  geniod-daiises  oorrespondiDg  to  attrib.  adoom.  claases  opening 
with  a  conjunctive  adverb,  can  also  be  regarded  as  representatives 
of  an  apposition  of  the  third  kind.  See  the  instances  under 
48,  €. 

50.  The  choice  between  adnominal  gerund-clauses  and  infinitive- 
clauses  depends  on  the  particular  preposition  that  is  used. 

Considering  that  this  choice  is  far  from  being  regularly  determined 
by  the  construction  found  after  the  corresponding  verbs  and  a(!Uecti ves , 
it  seems  advisable  to  make  it,  at  least  for  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant prepositions,  a  separate  subject  of  discussion. 

51.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  case  that  aboyf  really  belongs  to 
a  verb  or  adjective  understood  (48,  d),  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  adnominal  gerund-clauses  with  about.  It  is  probable  that  the 
nouns  answering  to  the  verbs  and  adjectives  mentioned  in  24,  may 
be  followed  by  a  gerund(-clause)  with  about  and  admit  of  the  same 
variety  of  construction  as  these  verbs  and  adjectives ,  but  no  instances 
are  available  to  prove  this.  Here  follows  what  little  illustrative 
matter  has  been  found: 

uneasiness.  You  need  be  under  no  uneusiness  about  selling  the  rims. 
Vic,  Ch.  XII. 

mmd.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  staying 
here  till  Saturday.     Sim  George  Tressady,  Ch.  II,  14a. 

Note.     In  other  connections  mind  requires  either  for  or  to,  or  an 
infinitive-elause.     (29 ,  56.) 

scruple,     i.    Yet    I    had    my   scruples   about   leamng  Holmes.     Mem.   of 
Sherl.  Holm.,  II,  E,  246. 
Admiral  Watson  had  samples  about  signing  the  red  treaty.  Clive,  bl7b, 

ii.    She  had  no  scruple  in  appropriating  her  future  hnsband*s  money  to 
her  own  use.     Wiv.  and  Davoht.,  Ch.  XII,  124. 
She    supplied    him    not    illiberally    with   money,  which  he  had  no 
scruple  in  accepting  from  her.     He.nby  Esm.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,   177. 

iii.  We  made  no  scruple  of  acquainting  him  with  our  situation.  Rod. 
Rand.,  Ch.  X,  60. 

Note.     In  the  secondary  meaning  of  misgivings  the  noon  serupls  is 
constructed  with  about,   in  that  of  hesitation  with  m,   in  that  of 

objection  with  of, 

trouble,     i.    There    will    be    less    trouble    about    cleaning    and    dusting. 
Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXI,  196. 
ii.    She    never    took    the    smallest  trouble  to  approach  her  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that.     Sir  Oeorob  Tress.,  Ch.  I,  106. 

44* 
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52.  After  nouns  with  at  corresponding  to  the  adjectives  and  verbs 
mentioned  in  26,  the  gerund(-clause)  seems  to  be  used  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  inflnitive(-clause).  Some  admit  of  being  con- 
structed with  other  prepositions. 

astonishment  Tho  English  communitj  at  the  end  of  the  table  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  hearing  the  Disagreeable  man  apeak. 
Ships,  I,  Ch.  I,  5. 

concern.  He  said  something  about  his  concern  at  having  been  preTOited 
by  business.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  LIII,  331. 

disappointment  His  ill-humour  was  engendered  by  the  diec^jpokUment 
he  felt  at  not  having  received  orders  to  turn  the  intrnder  out. 
Etrrn.  Wom.  ,  Cu.  XV. 

gladness.  Richard  soon  had  enough  of  hisold  rival*s  gladness  al  seeing  him. 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Cn.  XIV,  94. 

grief.  She  is  in  her  doleful  dumps  because  her  father  was  not  in 
sufBciont  agonies  of  grief  at  parting.     Life  Int. 

joy.     Tom*s  lamentation  over  him  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a'  oertain 
joy  at  having  seen  the  last  of  the  wig.  ToM  Brown  ,  I ,  Ch.  II,  24. 
She    came    curtseying    forth ,    with  many  expressions  of  simple  jo^ 
at  seeing  her  young  master.     Sketch-book,  Chbistm.  Eve,  85d. 

pleasure,     i.    My  pleasure  at  fnding  her  again  is  more  than  a  recompense 
for  the  pain.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 
ii.    He    had    a    strange   pleasfire  in    venturing  his  person.     Hiax.,  Ill, 
Ch.  VII,  7. 
What    could    mean    this   pleasure  in  feeding  her  irritation  ?     Eteik. 
WoM  ,  Cu.  XXII I. 

regret     The   first    sentence    concluded    with   her  brother's  regret  at  not 
having    had   time   to  pay  his  respects  to  his  friends.     Pbide  akd 
Prej.,  Ch.  XXIV,  134. 
ii.   He  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop,  perhaps  not  without  some ivynrf 
for  having  raised  it.     Si  a  George  Tressady,  Ch.  Ill,  16a. 

satisfaction.  I  may  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  finding  that  there 
is  one  spot  of  common  ground  on  which  both  he  and  I  stand. 
HuxL. ,  Lbct.  and  Ess.,  114^. 

shame.  Lady  Charlotte*s  dislike  to  Lucy  was  embittered  by  her  lurkiDg 
shame  at  feeling  it.     Mad.  Leeoux,  Gh.  XIIL 

shyness.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  nenrous  shrinking  in  her 
manner,  nor  any  shyness  at  having  to  face  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  of  the  Kurhaus.    Ships,  I»  Ch.  I,  6. 

sorrow.  The  lad  tried  to  express  his  sorrow  al  quitHng  those  who  hsd 
so  sheltered  and  tended  a  nameless  and  honseless  orphaa.  Hbnit 
EsM.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  94. 
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$urprm.    I  thuiked  him,  profeMing  my turpri»tat_fi»di»gtnc^^mvawxy 
in  jail.     Vic,  Cb.  XXV,  418. 
NotbiDg   oonJcl   equal   her   ittrpritt   at   trinff  Sir  William  and  bis 
napbew  b«re  bcAm  bar.    ib. ,  Cn.  XXXI,  46S. 
»9*athn.    His   mm(w«  tU    Uariung   that   one   of  bii  boaaebold,  aft«r 
ruining  a  girl  of  good  faioil;,  refdsed  to  man;  her.  Hut.,  Ill, 
Cm.  VIl,  10. 
The  following  quotation  affords  an  iiuitance  ofaninflaitiveC-clauae) 
being  used  after  a  douh  of  like  Import  coostructed  with  at: 

How    great    at    last    muBt   b«  my  rapturt  to  hoM  matU  a  coDqseBt 
over  Bach  aeDse  and  nich  tieaTsnlj  beauty  1     Tic,  Cn,  XXXI. 

53.    Among  the  nouns  constructed  with  for, 

a)    some  seem  to  take  the  gerund-coDStructiOQ  regularly-  Such  are: 

alarm.    Between   gaiety   of  beart,   and   alarm  for  Mng  hookad  into  a 

reckoning,    he    sparred    bim    into    a    hobbling    oaotor.     Wat., 

Ch.  -\1,  456. 
apology.     We    muk«   no    apology   for    rttuminy    to    tbe  one  contpicnoai 

mora)    to   be   drawn   from   tbe   present   itale   of  tbe  campaign. 

TlMBS. 

I    shall  otter  no  apoic;/y  for  foUawing  out  tbe  qnestion  somewbat  in 

detail.     Hixl.,  Lect.  and  Em.,  85a. 
compansathit.    When  he  died,  he  left  every  penny  of  bii  money  to  my 

brother    Sam,    as    a    slight    eomptntalion    to  him  for  hatnnif  btm 

bnm  on  a  Friday.     Jh.  K.  Jta. ,  Sketches. 
facility.     One    clerk    can    open   the  door    withoat  getting  off  bii  stool, 

while   tlie   other,   who  elbows  bim  at  tbe  same  deak,  has  eqpal 

/itciiirift  f"r  pokmtj  the  fire.    Bleak  Hovse,  Ch.  XXXIX.  836. 
Having  had  do  fneititin  for  Uantimj,  be  was  forced  to  teach.  Wail 

Hast.,  635*. 
fancy.     Mrs.    Kirbpatrick    bad    no  fancif  for   btUg   mKmmhtrtd   with  a 

step-daagbter  before  her  time.  Wiv.  and  DAroar  ,  Cb.  XI,  115. 
1    don't    happen  to  have  a  famai  for  tiUimg  daw*  on  my  own  little 

packet  of  thorns.     EnkM.  Wom.  ,  Co.  XVII. 
gratituih.    She   eipressed   in   the  wannest   larmi   ber  ffratUt^  to  her 

fiiitbful   commons  for  dttecting  abases  which   interested    pertons 

had  concealed  from  ber.    Mac,  Hamtd.,  195a. 
Hia    heart   was   fall   of  gratitutb  to  Ood  for  luoiig  Nmt  bim  with 

such  a  child.    That  Wintek  Nioht.  Cr.  II,  28. 
ground.     We   refuse   to   admit   tbat  tfaere  ia  good  gntimd  for  txpnnuig 

definite  conrictions  shout  certain  topics.  HrXLiLlcT.  asoSh,  IIM. 


watehfu/itMS.     Her    (Qmrntoy't)  patient  walei/uliuu  to  itit* 

tiilvftDUge,    great    or    HOiall,    wUJ    not    be   reUieU  in  retorn  for 
&DT  »inonot  of  compUi^sDce  on  oar  part.     Times. 

CI  some  have  divided  usage:  for  -i-  genindf-olauaej  varying  wil.h 
«ither  specializiDg  of  +  gerUDd(-clau8e>  or  with  an  lDflDltive(<lau8e}, 
or  with  both.  Among  the  following  instances  we  have  included 
some  in  which  the  prepoB.  for  belODgs  really  to  a  verb  or  adjective 
understood.  148,  d.) 

aptHudt-    i.    He  had  «  liogiilar  aptUud$  for  duUmg  with  the  difficoltiet 
of  a  crisis.    Lit.  World. 
ii.  The  aptitude  of  the  Cbeiropt«n  to  fuU  like  Reptile*  into  »  state  of 
true  torpidity.     Owbn  '). 

4m*i»ty.     i.    Flora    felt    the    ume    anxUtj/  for   tAtriMng  and  exteDding 
their  patriarchal  swaj.     Wiv.,  Ch.  XXI,  70a. 
ii.  The  keenest  anxiety  wu  felt  to  know  the  full  reaaoo  of  the  nddea 
dismissal.    Short  Hist.,  Cri.  X,  117. 

arrangemant*.     i.    Please  to  msJte  arrangtmeiiu  for  tendiitg  for  me.  Glow- 
WoBM  Tales,  II,  M,  204. 
ii.    Perhaps    we    may    still    make    arrangentenlt  to    retain  joa  with  ni. 
Obii.  or  Rich-  Fbv.,  Cb.  XIII,  85. 

cuthortfy.     i.    We  have  high  authority  for  a»iumi»y  that  [etc.].  Tvndill, 
Belfast  Address,  \9a. 
ii.   The  local  Conrt  has  definitAly  granted  the  NelberlandB  Sooth  Afrieao 
Railway  Company  aulhoritfi  to  mtp^iui  paymeota.     Times. 
A    king    has    often    the    power    to  be  croel,  but  be  has  never  Uie 
authority  to  6t  BO.     Orabb,  8tK. ,  i.  v.  poierr. 

capacity,     i.    As    to    this    gpntleman'i   eapadli/  for  fMitduatuui  a  dcUoat* 
qneslioD    throagb  Parliamt'ot  (etc.).-  W*rr.  Hast.,  6<0b. 
Sbe    was    sarprised    by    his    ca/>acitit  for    thndctt}/  out  tbe  nil^Kta 
nfaicb  attracted  him.     Fox  his  Sake.  M,  Cu.  Ill,  48. 
it.    Sophia  seemed  to  have  lost  the  eupaeity  of  loving.     Martixkad  *>. 
iii.  He  has  given  some  evidence  of  his  capaeiti/  lo  tntcA  and  (e  mm»agt 
boys.    Times. 
Lord  C'nrzoD  has  shown  hit  cjpaeiiv  to  aH  ■■  ttagi»- manager  for  tlw 
Empire.     Rev.  op  Rev.  • 

chane*-     i.    The    boy    had    plenty  of  cAanoM  for  Aowing  off  hi*  accom- 
plisbments.    Stefb.  Gwbnk,  TiioK.  IfootK,  Ch.  I,  (. 


aptitudt,  2;     >)     it>..   [.  T.  mpin'iy,  0. 
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ii.   If  you  have  a  chance  of  founding  a  home  for  yourself ,  do  not  throw 

it  lightly  aside.     Etebn.  Wom.,  Ch.  XI. 
iii.  This  would  at  least  give  our  hoys  a  chance  to  be  pitted  against  the 

Americans.     Rev.  of  Bey. 

Note.     The  gerund-construction  with  of  is  the  usual  one. 

excuse,     i.    It  was  an  excuse  for  not  ringing  the  hell.  Dolf  Hbtl.,  118. 
A    poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket.     Chbistm.  Cak.,  I,  18* 
We  make  no  excuse  for  returning  to  the  suhject.    Times. 
ii.   Illness   is    an    allowable   excuse  to  justify  any  omission  in  burinewk 
Crabb,  8yn.  ,  i.  V.  pretence. 

Note.     The  gerundf-clause)  seems  to  be  much  more  frequent  than 

the  infinitiTe(-clau8e). 

faculty,    i.    I  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  my  father  in  myself »  except 

an  inborn  faculty  for  drawing.     Bl^XL.  Autob.,  hb. 
ii.    One  talent,  however,  displayed  itself  early.    The  faculty  of  drawing 

he    inherited   from  his  father.    L.  HuxL.,  Life  and  Lett.,  I,  6. 
iii.  Most  of  us  differ  from  Sir  Walter  only  in  not  knowing  about  this 

tendency  of  the  mythopoeic  factdty  to  break  out  unnoticed.  Huxu, 

Lect.  and  Ess.,  89a. 

gift.  i.  I  thought  how  blind  love  was  —  all  love  save  mine,  which 
had  a  gift  for  seeing  the  saddest  side  of  things.  JoHM.  Hau» 
Ch.  XXV'ii/285. 
But  the  special  charm  which  he  exercised  lay  in  a  gift  for  tm^ing. 
Steph.  Gwenn,  Thom.  Moore,  Ch.  I,  22. 
ii.  She  was  somehow  destitute  of  the  gift  o/ cZmstn^  nice  little  dinnen. 
Hardy  Norsem.  ,  Cn.  XIII,  110. 

(d is) inclination,    i.    People  who  suffer  as  I  do  from  nervous  complaints^ 

can    have    no    great    inclination  for    talking,     Pbide   and   PiEJ-r 

Ch.  XX,  116. 

She    was    obliged    to    assume    a    disindinatUm  for  seeing  it.     ib., 

Ch.  XLII,  238. 

ii.   The    Frank    warriors  showed  an  inclination  of  executing  at  onoe  the 

sentence.     Pattison  *). 
iii.  His  aversion  to  women  and  his  disinclination  to  form  new  friendlhipt 
were  both   typical  of  his  unemotional  character.    Sbul.  Houi., 
II,  C,  95. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  expressed  an  inclination  to  see  the  place  again.  Pim 

AND  Pbej.,  Ch.  XLII,  237. 
Do    not  you  feel  a  great  inclination  to  seize  such  an  opportunity  of 
dancing  a  reel?     ib.,  Ch.  X,  55. 


')     Mtrray,  i.  t.  ,  inclination,  0,  b. 
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Rou   tanied  amjr  to  faide  an  tlmost  faytterioJ  melutatim  to  lauffi. 

Rob.  Eun.,  II,  147. 
Note.    The  conitrnction  *ritli  o/iidoBcribed  bj  Huiiat  uobaoleto. 
That    with   for    U    not    common,   and   (Cemi  to  be  tha  ordinarj 
ODe  only  when  {dii)itKlination  hu  the  meaning  of  ^xirf Miify  (ttny) 
or  the  opposite. 
inack.     i.    I    really    hare    a   hnadi  for  doing  thOM  things.     StB  Obokos 
TaasB.,  Cb.  Ill,  21. 
ii.    The  Spaniard!  have  a  peculiar  ibnoob  m  Mokimf  omelettes.  Foio.  '). 
ill.  He  alwAfB  had  a  hiadc  of  making  hlmaelf  nnderatood  among  the 

women.     Wash,  lar. '). 
iv.  YoQ  think  the  hitack  to  do  this  does  joa  good.    Docol.  Jian. '). 
moaiu.     i.    A  military  expedition  to  England  as  a  mem*  for  eompoitiitg 
those  ends.    Scott,  Black  DwAar,  170'). 
ii.    It  is  the  aecnrest  nMonj  of  Meuring  that  peace.     Timu. 

The    court  had  neglected  no  tMOM  of  yaining  so  actire  and  able  a 

divine.     Hist.,  Ill,  Ch.  VII,  15. 
He  coold  fiod  absolntely  no  meant  of  carrying  ont  bis  wish.  Hbbs. 
Will,  Ch.  XXI,  220. 
iii.  She  found  mtans  tn  dectitM  the  servants.     Rou.  Ranu.,  Ch.  I,  9. 
Note.     The  geraad-coDstmction  with  of  is  the  nsual  one. 
maaturo.    i.    The  British  minister  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  mtatwtM 
for  protecting  him,     TlXES. 
Russia    will    rupeat    her    admonitioni    as  to  the  imperative  need  of 
strong  and  prompt  meatarti  for  curbing  the  Albanians,     ib. 
it.    His  Majesty  did  not  admit  anybody  to  his  presence,  while  dmeuutm 
were  taken  to  uxUch  and  control  the  Albanian  battalions,     ib. 
method,     i.    He    may    have    discovered    the    only    practical    wethod  for 
blowing    up    hostile    armadas    from    nnder    water.      Giow-WoBM 
Tales,  II,  P,  246. 
ii.  The    present  method  of  atleutating  the  year  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Gregory  in  1582.    YocKo,  Abithn. 
The    severe   exactness   of  bis  method  of  Itduring  waa  qoite  to  my 
taste.     HvxL.,  Lect.  and  Ess.,  lb. 
mottre.     i.    Mark  has  a  motio*  for  omitting  the  diBCOllTMt.  HuxL.,  IiXCT. 
AND  Ess.,  126a. 
They  have  good  honest  hatred,  as  a  mob'tw/br  oocufmf  htm.  Lbwm^ 
Hist.  Fhilos.  ,  115. 
ii.   Hastings    bad    no   motiM   to   trtat   the    late   ministera  with  rigour. 
Wakk.  Hast.,  605a. 
Note.    The  genind-conBtmction  is  the  ntnal  one. 
■)    MriiRiT,  i.  V.    tnacl,  i;     *)    Fi^Qgel,  i.  *.  RMon. 
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itecetsify.     i.    The  oecessity  for  doing  so  mar  occnr  unexpectedly.  Gkx)D 
Words. 
A  fter    all ,    was    there    any    neceasitif    for   doing    so  at  all  ?     Etexn. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XXII. 
ii.    She  remembered  the  necessity  of  maintaining  her  composure,  ib.,  Ch.  XV. 
iii.  Now    that  the   lioo  has  been  caged,  and  you  have  drawn  his  teeth 
and   clipped    his  claws,    there  is  surely  no  ntcessibf  to  fawil  and 
trample  upon  him.     Stead,  Rev.  of  Rev. 

fieed.     i.    There    is   no  need  for  missing,  and  he  does  not  miss.     Tims. 
(Compare:    No    need    for   a    dark    room    for  changing  the  films. 
Studio.) 
ii.    You  haven't  need  to  say  so  much.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  288a. 
I  have  no  need  to  hear  more.     Audl.,  II,  Ch.  X,  199. 

occasion.    See  49,  vi. 

opportunify.    See  49,  vi. 

p/ea.     i.    If  it    was    convenient   to    treat   a  Nabob   as   an  independent 

prince,    there   was   an  excellent  plea  for  doing  so.     Clitk,  504a. 

ii.   When    bed-time  came,    Letty  lingered  in  the  drawing-room  a  little 

behind    the    other  ladies  on  the  plea  of  gathering  up  some  trifles 

that  belonged  to  her.     Sir  Oeobge  Tressady,  Ch.  II ,  12a. 

preparation,     i.    He    began    to   make  preparations  for  sustaining  a  aiege. 
Clive. 
Everything    was  in  preparation  for  packing  up.     Maei.,  Olla  Podr. 
ii.   Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the  earth.     Skbtch- 

BOOK,    WiD.    and    HEB   SoN. 

Great  pre^niratiotis  are  being  made  to  give  him  a  reception  befitting 
the  Sovereign  of  the  oldest  and  stanchest  ally  whom  Portugal 
possesses.    Times. 

firetence,     i.    His  pretence  for  leaving  the  room  was  absurd.  Jos.  Anduws, 
I,  Ch.  XVI,  42. 
ii.    Lawyers    fall  fool  upon  them  under  pretence  of  delivering  flies  firom 
their  clutches.     Night  and  Mobn.,  66. 
They    came    in   on  pretence  of  taking  their  morning  draught     Bod. 

Rand  ,  Ch.  X,  61. 
To  oblige  oneself  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another  is  a  despicable 

trick.     Cbabr,  Syn.  ,  i.  v.  pretence. 
She  made  a  pretence  of  using  her  fork.     Kath.  LaUD.,  II »  188. 
iii.  "You    don't    need  these  sort  of  things,*'  I  said,  making /NVCmor  to 
laugh,    John  Hal.,  Ch.  II,  16. 

preiexi,    i.    His    own    introduction    of  reforms    might   deprire   Great 
Britain  of  a  pretext  for  going  to  war.     Times. 
The   Colonial    Secretary   is    resolved    to   leave   the  Dutch  of  G^ie 
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Colony  00  pretext  for  declariitg  hereafter  that  he  did  not  meet 
them  generously,  ib. 
ii.  On  the  pretext  of  looking  at  the  barometer  he  entered  the  room. 
RooiDA,  Dutch  and  Enol.  Comp.  ,  §  10. 
The  baronage  seized  the  opportanitv  to  rise  in  arms  under  pretext 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  Robert.  Orbcn,  Short  Hist,  II, 
VI,  89. 

iii.  Their  long  prayers  were  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  hypocrisy.  WmsT. 
i.  V.  i>retence. 

readiness,  i.  He  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing 
the  river.     Clive. 

ii.    I    beg    to    assure  you  of  my  readiness  to  make  them  every  possible 
amends.    Prtdb  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XIII,  66. 
His   father's  readiness  to  disburse  such  a  thumping  bill  [etc.].  Ord. 
OF  Rich.  Frv.,  Ch.  VIII,  53. 

reason,     i.    Arsenius   has  his  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Fhilammon  was 
but  too  right.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XVI,  8lft. 
I  caD*t  think  of  any  other  possible  retuon  for  disliking  you.  Etern. 
WoM.,  Ch.  XI. 

ii.    I  had  perhaps  less  rfa«on  fo  6^  nfr/>ri>Mf  than  either  of  my  companions. 
Bleak  House,  Ch.  VI,  38. 
Hastings    was   now  confident  of  victory.     It  seemed  indeed  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  so,     Warr.  Hast.,  644^. 

responsibility,  i.  The  responsihilitj/  for  affording  relief  rests  on  the  State. 
Graph. 

ii.    The    responsibiliO/  of  making   and  maintaining  the  character  of  his 
paper  rests  with  him.     Qood  Words. 
They  have  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  safety  of  the  frontier. 
Con.  Doyle,  Trag.  op  the  Korosko,  Ch.  II,  55. 

scheme,     i.    A  scheme  for  debasing  the  currency  was  under  consideration, 
Mac.  Hampd.,  206^. 
It    is    merely  a  fresh  move  in  his  sdume  for  entangling  the  United 
States  in  his  disputes  with  his  creditors.     Times. 

ii.  He  had  so  long  nursed  the  prudent  scheme  of  marrying  her  to  his 
son.    Ord.  op  Rich.  Frv.,  Ch.  XXII,  158. 

may  f—  means),  i.  We  can  see  no  better  way  for  extricating  om-stlres 
from  a  position  which  President  Castro  had  made  intolerable. 
Times. 

ii.  There  is  no  better  tray  of  securing  facility  in  dealing  with  eiamina- 
tion  papers  than  by  writing  out  foil  answers  to  test  papers. 
Lit.  World. 
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He    will    find    ways   of  eluding  your  foiher*8  anger.     HoR.  Walp., 
Castle  of  Otr.  ,  Ch.  II,  69. 

54.    Nouns    with  in  only  rarely  have  alternative  constructiODS 
with  an  infinitive,  more  frequently  with  other  prepositions. 

assistance.  He  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  my  assistance  in  nuMig 
all  the  company  happy  that  momiDg.     Vic,  Cb.  XXXII. 

concern.  Elizabeth  could  but  just  affect  concern  in  missing  him.  PllDE 
AND  Prej.,  XXXVI,  208. 

experience.  What  experience  can  you  have  m  nursing,  Etern.  Wosl* 
Ch.  XIV. 

heip.  The  absence  of  reciprocity  is  a  wonderful  help  in  conquering  the 
sense  of  another*s  power  and  attraction.  For  his  SakB|  II, 
Ch.  XV,  262. 

hesitation,     i.    We    have    no   hesitation   in  saying  that  the  nation  would 

heartily    welcome   a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  the  decision  of 

a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal.     Times. 

Mr.    Bonnet    could    have    no    hesitation  in   acceding  to  the  proposal 

before  him.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  L,  802. 

ii.   We  have  no  hesitation  to  give  their  names  at  length.    Wat.,  Intiod. 

interest.    1   have    an    interest    in  being  the  first  to  deliver  this  message. 
Vic,  Ch.  VIII,  282. 
Germany    has    no  interest  in  unnecessarily  accderaXmg  the  couise  of 
events.     Times. 

obstinacy.  Resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  action  of  the  trsdeis 
for  their  obstinacy  in  continuing  to  supply  emergency-men  and 
landgrabbers.     Times. 

pleasure.     See  52. 

scruple.    See  51. 

share,  Pauline  influences  had  a  large  share  in  driving  primitive  Naxsreniim 
from  being  the  very  heart  of  the  new  faith  into  the  position  of 
scouted  error.     Huxl.,  Lect.  anu  Ess.,  1076. 

55  Of  is  the  commonest  preposition  in  attrib.  adnom.  gerund- 
clauses.  It  is  found  in  two  different  functions,  which,  howoYer, 
cannot  always  be  strictly  distinguished:  i.  e.  it  may  indicate: 

1)  a  relation   answering  to  that  between  a  verb  or  adQectiYe 
and   a  noun ,  which   may  be  analogous  to  that  of  an  Directive 

genitive; 

2)  a  relation  of  apposition  of  the  third  kind. 
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For  many  attrib.  adnom.  gerund-clauses  with  o/*,  irrespective  of 
the  particular  function  of  this  preposition,  there  are  alternative 
constructions  with  other  prepositions  or  with  an  infinitive. 

Here  we  shall  mention  some  nouns  that  are  apparently  followed 
only  by  a  grerund(-clau8e)  with  o/;  and  some  that  may  also  take  an 
infinitive(-clause). 

a)  Instances  of  a  gerund-construction  without  an  alternative 
infinitive-construction.    See  also  39. 

consequence.  Reflect  on  the  coneequenen  of  introducing  infamy  aod  vice 
into  retreats  where  peace  and  innocence  liave  hitherto  resided. 
Vic,  Cff.  XV. 

cosi.  The  cost  of  using  it  will  always  depend  open  the  general  range 
of  prices  at  the  Port    Tins. 

fact  He  will  be  in  some  degree  a  trained  teacher  by  the  mere  fact  of 
realizing  that  in  teaching,  as  in  any  other  applied  science,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  learn.     Times. 

Jengfh,  Mrs.  Rashleigh  had  gone  the  length  of  hiring  a  piano.  Foi 
HIS  Sake,  II,  Ce.  V,  86. 

Note.  The  gemnd-clanse ,  while  standing  by  way  of  apposition 
to  length ,  is  at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  an  adverbial  relation 
of  degree  as  manifested  in  a  consequence.    (Ch.  XVIII,  26.) 

point.  They  stipulate  merely  that  the  sacrifices  shall  not  be  pushed  to 
the  point  o/*  extinguishing  denominational  schools  altogether.  Times. 

Note.  The  gerund-clause,  while  standing  by  way  of  apposition 
to  p<Hnt,  is  at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  a  relation  of  degree 
as  manifested  in  a   consequence.     Compare: 

Nicholas  hates  militarism  to  the  point  that  he  cannot  bear  to  go 
about  with  a  militarif  escort.     III.  Lond.  News. 

prospect.  At  that  moment  she  clearly  had  no  prospect  of  marrying  him. 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  223. 

sign.     Society  showed  signs  of  au^aksning,     Etirn.  Wom.  ,  Ce.  XXV. 
(ieorge    showed    but   faint  signs  of  returning.    8iR  Gboiob  Taise. 
Ch.  Ill,  17a. 

use.     What  is  the  vse  of  being  cross  about  it?    L.  B.  Walpord,  Stat* 

AT-HoMES,   Cb.  L 

b  •    Instances  of  a  gerund-construction  with  an  alternative  infinitive- 

construction. 
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charge,     i.    He  repudiates  all  charges  of  aiming  at  dictatonhip.    Omapb. 
ii.    She   has   strict   charge  to   avoid  the  sabject.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXVIII, 
276«. 

desire,     i.    I  imputed  it  to  his  (Usire  of  detaining  my  voungeBt  dan^ter 
in  the  country.     Vic,  Ch.  XV. 
They   approach    the  subject  with  the  honest  desire  of  getting  at  the 
truth.     TiMKs. 
ii.    The    line  of  strict  neutrality  and  passiveness  which  the  Qoeen  had 
expressed  her  desire  to  see  followed  [etc.].  Short  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  116. 
It  makes  one  almost  understand  Miss  Wilson's  desire  to  be  a  demist 
or  a  clerk.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XI. 

hope,     i.   The    ?io/}es    of  having   him    for  a  son-in-law  in  some  measore 
blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections.     Vic,  Ch.  XVI. 
There    was    still    a    hope    of  escaping    recognition.     Etern.    Wom.  ^ 
Ch.  XX ii. 
ii.    And    still    we    follow'd   |   In    hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight.     Trnn.^ 
Voyage,  VIII  >). 

Note.     According    to    Murray    the    infinitive-constmctioii  ooenrs 
now  only  archaically. 

iaieniion,     i.    I  had  intentions  of  going  myself.     Vic,  Ch.  XII. 

I    must    disclaim    any    intention  of  setting  up  a  standard  of  spoken 
English.     Sweet,  Prim.  Spok.  Engl.,  Pbef. 
ii.    I    bad    no    intention   to  accuse  you  of  insensibility.     Blsak  HorsEy 
Cn.  XXXIX,  338. 

promise,     i.    She    again   renewed   her  most  positive  promise  of  marrgkng 
Mr.  Williams.     Vic,  Cn.  XVII. 
ii.    May  I  not  reckon  on  your  premise  to  aid  me?    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fet., 
Ch.  XXU,  155. 

way.     i.   Have  you  tried  your  own  ivay  o/ r^cfi/^in^  this  busineBB ?  Ord. 

OF  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  VII,  42. 
ii.   To    beg    the    question    is    not    the   tray   to  settle  it.     Mac,  South. 
Coll.,  99^. 

56.  The  choice  of  constructions  after  nouns  with  to  depends  on 
the  verbs  and  adjectives  with  which  they  are  logically  or  etymo- 
logically  associated.  Besides  the  constructions  with  to  +  gerund 
and  with  an  infinitive,  we  sometimes  find  that  with  specializing  of 
gerund. 


0     Murray,  i.  v.  hope^  1,  h. 
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a)  The  verbs  and  acljectives  with  to  after  which  the  gerund- 
construction  is  regular,  have  hardly  any  substantive  representatives 
that  are  at  all  found  with  verbals.    The  following  is  an  instance: 

prefyrenee.    They    were   often   accustomed  to  sit  there ,  in  prtftrmct  to 
hrtaikmg  Uie  close  heat  of  the  room  within.     Con.  Doylx,  Sixob 

op  SUKDA   Oll«GE. 

h)  Very  numerous  are  the  nouns  with  to  that  may  be  followed 
by  an  infinitive-construction. 

business.     It  is  asserted  that  I  have  no  husinssa  to  call  myself  ao  agnostic* 
HuxL. ,  LccT.  AND  Ess. ,  906. 

claim.  I  receive  a  legal  daim  to  be  the  partner  of  yonr  sorrows. 
Riv.,  V,  1. 

disposition.     There  may  be  a  disposition  to  txaggtrais  the  peril.     Times. 

Note.     Also  with  towards  -\-  gerund. 

He  felt  a  disposition  towards  pardoning  one  who  had  been  guilty  of 
DO  crime.     HoR.  Walp. ,  Castlb  of  Otr  ,  Ch.  I,  43. 

mind,  ^I  perceive/*  cried  I,  'that  none  of  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married.^* 
Vic.  ,  Ch.  XXXII.  (Compare :  No  man  was  more  easily  led  than  he  to 
do  a  thing  when  he  had  a  mind  to  U,  Pind. ,  I,  Ch.  XXIX,  316.> 

Note.  The  phrase  to  mcJu  up  one^s  mind  requires  for  or  to,  or  an 
inBnitive  C-claase)  (29);  in  other  connections  mind  is  also  found 
constructed  with  €ibottt  (SI). 

impotence.  He  was  the  first  who  confessed  the  impoience  of  reason  to 
romixus  the  wide  exalted  aims  of  philosophy.  LtwBS)  Hist. 
1'hil.,  63. 

(dis)inclination.     See  53,  c, 

leawe.  Will  yon  give  me  leave  to  defer  your  raptures  till  I  write  again. 
Pkiue  and  FaEj.y  Cii.  X,  51. 

permission.     I  asked  permission  to  withdraw,     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 

power,     i.    He    has  the  power  to  render  us  happy  or  unhappy.  Chuistm. 
Car. 
A  king  has  often  the  poioer  to  be  cruel.     Crabs.,  Syn.,  i.  v.  power. 
ii.    The    will    hud    lost    its   power  of  governing  the  movement.     Etrrn. 
WoM.,  Cu.  XV. 

pretension.  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  an  expert  in  either  subject. 
HrxL. ,  LF.crr.  and  Ess.,  92. 

propensity.  His  propensity  to  blunder ,  his  provoking  iodiioretion  •  » 
afforded  inexhanstihle  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  HlST.^ 
Ill,  Ch.  VII,  13. 
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Yoar   defect    is    a  propengiht  to  hate  ererrbodr.     PmiDB  and  Pbu., 
Ch.  XI,  61. 

reluctance.     I  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  enter  upon  a  sabject  80  painfol 
to  us  both.     Wav.,  Ch.  LVII,  143a. 
He  has  a  reluctance  to  make  the  necessarv  saciifices.     Wbbst. 
His  reluctance  to  derogate  in  the  smallest  degree  firom  the  sopremacj 
of  free  trade  is  sufBcientlj  conspicuous.    Tims. 

right     i.    He  has  a  right  to  be  proud.     PuDE  and  Pbej.,  Ch.  V,  23. 
I    don't    impugn    the   right  of  any  other  person  to  use  the  term  in 

another  sense.    Huxl. ,  Lect.  axd  Ess.,  108a. 
He  denied  the  right  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  GoTenior. 
Warr.  Hast.,  613a. 
ii.    He    had  given  up  the  right  of  levying  ship-monev.     Mac,  Hampd., 
2056. 

iemptation.     i.   They  had  no  temptation  to  do  wrong.     Cuw.  5396. 

The    temptation  to  play  upon  this  chord  in  dockyard  constitaeiicies 
too  feequently  overcomes  the  public  virtue  of  candidates.    Tiiiis. 
ii.    He    was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  making  at  least  a  super- 
ficial study  of  them.    Eterx.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVIL 

iendency.  The  official  mind  has  a  tendency  to  regard  obstacles  mexdy 
as  things  to  be  described,  and  not  at  all  as  things  to  be  over- 
come.   Times. 

mie.    Its  first  title  to  exist  is  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  jostioe  and 
to  maintain  order.     Times. 
All  the  immediate  vicinity  had  title  to  he  present  on  such  an  oocasioD. 
Wav.,  Ch.  LXX,  172a. 

C)    Divided  usage  is  found,  amongst  other  nouns,  after: 

aversion,     i.    We   ought  to  have  a  hatred  for  vice  and  sin,  an  avenitm 
to  gossipping  and  idle  talking.     Crabb,  Stn.,  L  t.  OMrftoit. 
There  is  in  English  a  curions  aversion  to  doing  this.  Hknet  Beadlit, 

The  Making  of  Engl.,  Ch.  Ill,  96. 
He  was  soured  by  the  British  aversion  to  being  pkUed  aL     Oed.  or 
Rich.  Fev.,  Cd.  VIII,  53. 
ii.   One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  avvrma  toAsi 
blood  by  process  of  law.    Short.  Hist.,  Ch.  II,  Sict.  VI,  88. 

incentive,    i.     In    Germany    and    France   the    momCiM   to  aeqmirmg  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  passing  of  the  ezaminatioD  is  twofidd. 
Times. 
ii.    Incentive  to  inflame  our  hearts  with  Charity  and  ZeaL     BoTU  ')• 

')     MiKKAY,  i.  V.  incentive ^  B. 
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iAjtcbtit.    i.   Ladiw   as  a  nile  havo  ao  ininpenble  i>bjt<Aum  to  thoKing 
their  Docki.    Hus.  Will,  Cb.  XIV,  138. 
Bbe  had  a  truly  Britiih  objection  to  bthtg  ordered  about,  ib.,  Ca.  V,  19. 
He   asked  me  whether  I  had  any  obj*etum  to  ligning  tba  docameat 

T.  Maiiok  CKAWPOtD.  Ad.  Johnbt.  Son,  Cb.  XUI. 
I   soppoM   yon   have   do   objtetion  to  hdpi*g  me.    Hbh.  or  SnnL. 
RoLH.,  II,  D,  199. 
ii.    I    Bhoold  have  no  objmition  to  iptak'^  word  for  yon.     Alt.  Lookb, 
Cn.  VI,  70. 
Have  Toa  any  objection  to  («  fawion  aa  Richardt T  Dohb-.Cb.II,  15. 
If  yon   ahonld   have   no   objtotio»  to   rtcnet  me  into  yonr  honie, 
[etc.]-  Pride  and  Pau.,  Ch.  ZIII,  66. 
rapugnaitca-    i.   Oar  attitude  is  not  due  to  ioabilitT  to  deflMid  onrtelTes , 
but  to  a  genaine  rtpttgnanet  to  wrong-doing.    Pua.  Rooiit.  {Pall 
Mall  Mao.) 
The   same   rtpugnanct   to   aeapting   this   conception   it  manifest  in 
Carlyle.     Tykdall,  Belfabt  Addiiu,  24a. 
ii.    Any    one  who  is  nuder  the  ieflneDCe  of  misplaced  pride,  is  apt  to 
feel    a  repugnance  to  acknou^edge  himself  in  error.     Ciabb,  Stm.  , 


He    will    foel    an    invincible    r^mgnanet  to  sanction  any  step  which 
may  irritate  or  estrange  the  chosen  force.    Times, 


GERUNDCLAUSES  THAT  ANSWER  TO  ADVERBIAL  ADJUNCTS 
AND  CLAUSES. 

57.  The  itdverbial  relations  expressed  by  gerund-clauses  are  not 
HO  numerous  as  those  expressed  by  either  adverbial  ailjuncta  or 
full  a<lverbial  clauses.  They  are  confined  to  those  of  place,  time, 
causiklity  (cause,  reasoo.  ground,  instrumentality,  purpose),  attendant 
''ircuinstaiices  and  restriction. 

Ailverlial  gerund-tiauses  open  with  prepositions  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  adverbial  relation.  For  the  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  tlie^  prepositions  see  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Adverbial  gerund-clauses  but  rarely  admit  of  being  replaced  by 
infinitive-clauses. 

58-  Gerund -clauses  of  place  occur  only  in  llgurative  language, 
mostly  with  the  following  prepositions: 

batweoa.    Tbu   choice   lies   Muwn   diicrediting   those   who  compile  the 
Uospul    biogmphies    and    ditMieuing  the    Master.     Hl'lL.,    hMCt. 
AND  Ess.,  87a. 
PoLTSKA,  A   Grammar  of  laU  Modvn  EngHik.  II.  4S 
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I  was  ID  the  middle  state  beturten  sleeping  and  waking.  Cop.  ,  Ch.  V, 
38  1. 

beyond.  Unfortunate  I  v  the  prevision  of  the  Imperial  GoTemment  did 
not  go  beyond  takimj  the  Protectorate  under  its  immediate  wing. 
Graph. 

from.     She    was   just    returning  from   accompanying   the  mother  to  her 

lonely  habitation.     Sketch-book,  Wid.  and  her  Sox. 
She    received    pleasure  from    observing   his    behaviour.     Pride  and 

Phej.,  Ch.  LIV,  333. 
The    misery    received   mateiial   relief  yrom  observing  how  much  the 

beantv    of   her  sister   re-kindled    the   admiration    of  her  former 

lover,     ib.,  Ch.  LIII,  331. 

in.     I    find  my    consolation  in  doing  things  jnst  as  he  liked  them  done. 
Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIII. 
Ancient    historians   of  the   highest  character  saw  no  harm  in  com- 
posing  long   speeches    which    were  never  spoken.     HrxL.,  Lect. 
AND  Ess.,  99a. 

S9.    The  most  frequent  prepositions  in  adverbial  gerund-clauses  of 
time  are; 

after.  After  having  married  yon ,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again. 
School  for  Scand.  ,  II,  1. 

at,  which   denotes  a  mixed  relation  of  time  and  cause.    See  also 
26  and  52. 

Rip*8  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes.  Rip  van 
Winkle. 

before.     Before  flying ,  James  had  barnt  most  of  his  writs.     Grekn  >^. 

in.    This   lunatic,    in   letting   Scrooge's   nephew  out^  had  let  two  other 

people  in.     Curistm.  Cak.  ,  I. 

In  passing   I    may    remark  that  this  young  lady  has  done  a  thing 

which  is,  in  its  way,  little  short  of  heroic.  Mies.  Will,  Ch.  XXI, 
004. 

One  question,  which  has  confronted  all  the  counoils  m  arraniiging 
their  committees,  is  the  still  burning  question  of  deDominatioDal 
interests.     Times. 

on.     Mr.  Acland  was  really  affected  on  meeting  his  son.    LiFK  Ikt.,  II, 
129. 
She  had  laid  her  little  bag  of  documents  upon  the  table  on  cemmg 
in.     Bleak  House,  Cn.  V,  35. 

>)    FoELfl.-Kocn ,  §  500. 


Dolf  felt   struck    with    «we    on    entering    ioto    the  proMoce  of  this 

iearoed  raan.     DoLr  Hbtl.,  106. 
On  reaekmg  Mr.  Smith's,  Charlotte  pat  hit  otra  l«tt«riD  his  twods. 

Life  or  Ch.  Bbokte.  272. 
How  ofUn  have  I  Bcampered  op  this  aveoae,  on  rttunung  home  od 

school  vacatioDBl     Skstch-book,  Curisth.  Evb,  85i. 

60-     0  b  s.    I.     The    relation    of   time    expressed    h\    m  is  often  mixed 

with  other  reUtions: 
a.    with  that  of  condition. 

I  may  hero  cipUin  that  in  making  &  new  editioo  of  a  paper,  it  is 

not    necessary    that   the   whole   of  the   pages  sbonld   be  re-caat. 

Goon  WoBUB. 
We    do    Dot   speak  jesiinglj  >n  laging  that  it  is  Mr.  Otrwin's  mis- 

furiune   to  know  more  abont  tbe  qnestion  be  has  taken  ap  tbui 

any  mm  liviog.     HrxL.,  Daiw.,  Ch.  II,  24. 
f>.    with  ibal  of  restriction.     (ftS-) 

I  lo$t  no  time  r'n  trishing  Mr.  Krook  good  morning.   Blbak  HorsE, 

Cii.  V.  3ti. 
I  fihull  have  tbe  deuce's  own  trouble  m  getting  him  borne.     Pind,  , 

1.  Cii.  XXX,  323. 
y.     with  that  of  iastrnmentalit}-. 

TbcreCoru  if  thine  enemy  hanger,   feed  bim;    if  be  thirst,  give  bim 

drink:    for  m  so  doing  tbon  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  betui. 

Hum.  XII,  20. 
In  so  ipfitking,  Itusbteigh  indeed  played  a  winning  card.    Foa  ms 

SAkK,  1.  Cii.  XIII,  224. 
/n    irinning   oae ,   she   fell   she   must   resign   the   other,     ib.,    II. 

L'H.  V,  83. 
Wbiit  end  can  be  served  m  muling  a  noble  mind  ridicolona?  0«i>. 

<,K  Run.  Fev.,  Cii.  X.XII.  157. 
It.      In  L'fTtuiu  connfctioDS  in  is  apt  to  be  suppressed:  the  gerund  then 

assumes    the    character    of    a    present    participle.     Compare    tbe 

following   i|UOlationB: 

The  patieni  was  some  time  m  coming  to.     Maic,  H,  270. 

I  bavL'  liren  some  lime  anjuvn'n^  this  qnestion.  Newsfioh  Nowhkbi, 

Cii.  X.  t>y. 
See  .lUn  Cii.  II,  38,  i;  Ch.  Ill,  13.  iv;  Cb.XIX,  35,  n;  63,  i. 

61.    The  most  frequent  prepositions  and  prepositional  expressions 
in    adverbial    gerund-clauses   of  cause,    reason,    ground    or 

i  n  5  t  r  u  in  e  n  t  a  li  t  y    are : 
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a)     by.    She   hopelessly    bewildered    her   maid    by   ttuffing  silk  dresses 
into  her  bonnet  boxes.     Audl.  ,  II,  Cn.  X,  198. 
I   changed  the  subject  ^^  referring  to  Emily.     Cop.,  Ch.  U,  3656. 

for.     She  blessed  her  for  having  saved  the  child.  Mees.  Will  ,  Ch.  XIV, 

139. 
She  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  simply  dressed.  Peidb 

AND  Phej.,  Ch.  XXIX,  161. 
She  is  a  great  fool  for  going  away  if  she  liked  him.  ib.,  Ch.  XXXIX, 

218. 
Don't  hate  me  for  taking  her  away.    Sir  George  Tress.  ,  Ch.  Ill,  23a. 
He  secretly  cursed  himself /or  having  once  thought  of  Bridewell  for 

her.    Jos.  Andrews,  IV,  Ch.  V,  212. 

from.  The  captain  never  lost  dignity  from  having  his  ears  boxed  with 
the  Latin  Grammar.  Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  28^. 
The  studio  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  its  width ,  and  looked  e?en 
larger  than  it  was  from  having  no  windows  below,  and  only  one 
door.  Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  IX,  171. 
As  he  was  possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was  under  no 
apprehensions  from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of 
life.     Vic,  Ch.  IIL 

through.     He  caught  cold  through  getting  wet.     N.  E.  Gr.  ,  §  889. 
He  went  crazy  through  having  lost  his  fortune.     Mas.,  §  197. 

h)    in   consequence   of.     He  had   no  wish  to  sell  the  lumber  m  oofitf- 
quence  of  being  a  little — M — .Bleak  House  ,  Ch.  V,  85. 

because  of.     Here's  a  man  who  has  become  a  hermit,  because  of  having 
been  got  hold  of  by  too  bad  a  woman.    Etern.  Won. ,  Ch.  XVIIL 

62.    Gerund-clauses  of  purpose  open  with : 
a)    the  preposition  towards. 

Mr.    Bradwardine,    then,    and  Mr.  Waverley,    should  see  what  we 

have    done    towards   restoring   the  mansion  of  your  fiithers  to  its 

former  state.     Wav.  ,  Cu.  LXXl,  178a. 
A    clean    shirt    will    do   more    towards    making  a  man  appear  well 

than  anything  in  his  address.     Punch. 
He    was   arranging    measures    towards  getting  a  lodging  for  hinuelfl 

Mm.,  Cn.  XXIV,  181. 

h)  certain  prepositional  expressions  containing  a  noun,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  may  be  regarded  as  the  head-word  of  the  fol- 
lowing clause. 
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for  ike  pttrpoio  of.    As   the    goTerness  remarked   that   it  was  for  th$ 
purpoM  of  acquirmg   the  French  idiom  in  conferMtion ,  he  was 
fain  to  be  content    Van.  Faib,  I,  Ch.  X,  93. 
One  state  interrenes  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  for  th$  pur^ 
poM  of  putting  down  refolation.    Shobt  Hist.,  Ch.  X,  114. 

with  tko  purpoio  of.  An  enterprise  in  which  I  may  ha?e  engaged 
hastily,  but  certainly  voluntarily ,  and  with  thi  purpooi  of  abiding 
the  issue.  Wav.,  Ca.  LI,  132a. 
The  Highlanders  had  withdrawn  from  the  Lowland  firontier  with 
the  purpose  of  foUowmg  the  army  in  their  march  to  InTemess* 
ib.,  Cb.  XXXIV,  100a. 

•  Note.    The   use   of   with   before  pwrpo9€  is  unusual  and  may  be 
due  to  the  inflacnce  of  the  phrase  with  thi  inttntion ,  as  in : 

He   started   to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of  awakening  the  sleepers. 
Bbet  Habte,  Outcasts  op  Pokkb  Flat,  24. 

b/  may  of.     By  way  of  aeeieting  meditation  he  has  even  gone  the  length 

of   tuking   out   his    flint   and  steel  and  tinder.     Tom  Bbown,  I, 

Ch.  IV,  68. 

"Are    you    going   out   this  afternoon?*'  he  asked  by  way  of  hinting 

that  he  wanted  to  see  her  alone.    Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Co.  VII,  130. 

in  the  wa/  of.  The  duties  of  a  reporter  are  manifold.  He  has  to  go 
everywhere  and  do  all  sorts  of  apparent  impossibilities  in  the 
tray  of  picking  up  and  chronicling  news  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  Good  Words. 
He  applied  to  the  employers  to  do  all  they  could  in  the  way  of 
finding  work  for  the  men.     Times. 

for  the  sake  of.     For  the   $ake   of  not  changing  my  servants,  I  was  at 

last  put  to  the  expense  of  an  extra  boy.     Mabb.,  Oll%  Podbida. 

As    though    one    went   to  tea  with  a  woman  for  the  $ake  of  talking 

about    the   very  same  things  you  have  been  doing  all  day.     8iB 

George  Tbess.,  Ch.  V,  34a. 

in  fawour  of.  The  late  professor  Freeman  carried  on  a  life-long  cam- 
paigD  in  favour  of  aboHehing  the  distinction  between  Ancient 
and  Modern.     Times. 

with  a  ¥iew  of.     I    mention    this   to  you,    not   with  a  view  of  pleading 
exemption  from  censure ,  but  in  order  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  root  of  certain  literary  evils.     Lirs  or  Ca.  DboktC,  225. 
A  large  area  of  the  forest  has  been  judiciously  thinned  wiA  a  view 
of  making  the  beauties  of  the  domain  more  accciaible.    Tixia. 
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with  a  view  to.     Master   Jack    is    at  present  putting  himself  throngfa  a 
coarse  of  training  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  lancer  in  the  fatnre. 
Punch. 
Lord  Milner  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  hy*Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  1897  with  a  view  to  driving  matters  to  extremes.     Tims. 

with  the  view  of.  He  explained  that  it  was  merely  with  the  vino  of 
enjoying  her  society  that  he  had  been  so  ready  to  close  with  her 
kind  wish.  Phide  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIV,  131. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  most  unth  tke 
view  of  making  James  Stuart  a  king,  or  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  an 
earl.    Vav.,  Cn.  XXI,  696. 

Note.  Besides  the  above,  the  usual  expressions  with^mv, 
there  is  also  with  the  view  to,  which  is  (or  may  be)  coDStmcted 
with  an  infinitive. 

They  offered  .  to  be  present  with  the  view  to  maintain  order  among 
the  unruly  Belgian  girls.     Life  of  Ch.  Bbokte,  188. 

63.  0  b  s.  I.  After  to  go  {run) ,  to  go  out  {run  out) ,  and  to  be  off  &e 
preposition  of  purpose  on  is  suppressed,  the  dropping  giving  the 
verbal  following  the  character  of  a  present  participle.  Compare 
lie  went  to  town  on  business.  (60,  ii.)  See  also  Mubrat,  i.  Y.  ^y 
32,  e, 

i.     He  meant  to  go  hunting.  Mill  on  the  Floss,  II,  Ch.  I,  119. 
I    am    not   going   shooting   to-morrow.     The   New    Pbince    Fokt., 

Ch.  VII. 
The   valet    wondering    whether  his  master  was  going  masquerading ^ 
went  in  search  of  the  article.     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  II,  24. 
ii.   How   heavenly    it  would  be  to  go  out  boating  such  a  night  as  this. 
For  his  Sake,  I,  Cu.  V,  83. 
He  went  out  walking.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IV,  35. 
iii.  I  am  off  shooting.    Jess  ,  Ch.  IV,  34. 

II.  Of  the  same  character,  but  with  the  notion  of  purpose  greatly 
obscured,  is  the  verbal  in  a  turn  of  expression  as  is  foiind  in: 

a.    Don*t   go    saying    I   never    knew   a  mother.     Olh  Mut.  Fbisnd,  I, 

Ch.  Ill,  41. 
If   she  goes  saying  much  more  about  me,  I  go  for  her  for  dander. 

Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VI,  58. 
Don't  you  go  talking  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  way  you  do.  MASC|Iy87. 

Note.    Here   the   verb   to  go  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  oopnU 

to  he  or  to  become. 
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The  verbftl  after  lo  go  ii  lometimei,  MpeciKtl;  in  tha  impenitire 
and  the   infliutive,   replaced   b;  a  finite  rerb  or  an  infinitive, 
connect«d  witb  lo  go  hj  the  co^jauction  and,  (Cb,  X,  8,  it.) 
9  when  jon  get  among  the  anjitooracy . 

p.   To   ahow   the  doctor  the   bamileuneu  of  hii  porraita  he  totnt  of 

pounding.     ToH  Bkowk,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  286. 
■/.    Ho  b'irtt  out  lohbing  and  eri/iitg.  It  is  Neru  too  LtTk,  I,  Cn.  Ill,  49. 

III.  Traces   of  the   preposition  oa  are  fotrnd  in  the  prefix  a,  which  in 

the    laogaage    of  the    illiterate    is    often   found  to  precede  theM 

Tcrbala.     See    Mubrat,  i.  t.  go,  32,  «;  (unt,  6,  A;  Stoem,  49. 
'  YoQ   needn't  go   a-tunmg  on  the  waterworka  agun.    Uak.  Pam, 

Ch.  XXI. 
I   had    DO   notion   bnt   be  wonld  go  tt-Aooti»g.    Pbidi  akd  Pftu., 

Cn.  LIX,  368. 
On  fine  days  we  rod*  a-hunling.     Vic,,  Cb.  II,  142. 
The  reraembraate  made  ni  boUi  burtt  out  a-lau^Ug,     HtkK.  '}. 

In  some  phrases  this  a  has  been  regularly  retained,  also  inordinar; 
English. 

Yon    are   best  bv  jonrself  when  you  go  a-vrooiitg  my  son.    Haidt 
XossEM.,  Ch.  IV.  39. 

IV.  Also    the    verbal    after  to  go  on   in  such  a  sentence  •■  Ht  mmU  on 

t-ilHn<i  may  have  asannied  its  participial  character  through  the 
dropping  of  a  preposition.  This  preposition  seems  to  be  tnlA 
or  in.     (C«.  I.  8.) 

64.    Gerund-clauses    of    atteodaDt    circumatanceB    mostly 
optn  with: 

hesiiie(i).    There   are   many   other  things  to  do,  bmidti  rtading.    Oc., 
Ch.  II.  32. 
Bfiidei  iMcfiiag  English,  I  bare  time  to  improve  myaelf  in  Qennu. 

Life  of  Ch.  BaoNre,  188. 
You    may  be  able  to  say  lots  of  interesting  thing*,  bttidtt  paintiag 

well.     Kath.  Urn.,  I,  Ch.  X.  188- 
Whal  on  earlh  do  they  do,  bfidt  rtding  donkeys?     RrP.,Cfl.  Xlt, 
59A. 

instead  of.    The   fellow,    intitad  of  antwtriaff  me,  pointed  at  my  lege. 
Hit..  Ca.  X!I,  596. 


wo  f&r  from.  So  fir  -r-.-^  ix^^mLffu;  j3u  aaj  wrong.  I  haTe  wlmm 
ljT»d  t:i  la  well  as  if  7j»i  iad  b«<ii  xt  own  mother.  Jos. 
As:.aE^',  4..  '-K.   »..  io. 

wrthoui.     Tl^.j   oculd  s-iariTlj  autsii:  ur;.i?'£J  imrtrrmy  debt.     Cliti. 

N.'.  :  e.  In  the  y.'.'.:7r.zz  ^aoiirlin.  frzni  An  aathor  noted  for  the 
rr-inr  ex.etTri.idrS  ::  his  srrle.  we  fnd  an  instance  of  an  is- 
f.ti'iTr:  be: Eg  preceded  "ij  a  r reposition  other  than  to, 

r: trance  are  the  wo:r.az:'s  eyes  whioh  can  nnoffendlDglj  assume  the 
prlTilege  to  dwell  .:i:  saoh  a.  living  object  as  a  man  uriihovt  beeome 
gateways  for  hi*  re: cm  I:-:k.     Osm..  Ch.  IV.  71- 

65.    Oerur.d-cla'jses  of  restrioiicn  open  mostly  with: 

about,     h')  a5  yon  like  ci-**?  cuc'/f^  mamma.  Wiv.  a>d  Daught.,  Ch.  XV^ 

What  muit  we  do  a6';.!*r  ullijxg  Frithiof,  nnele?  Hau>t  NouE)l.y 
Cir.  VIII,  70. 

a$  to.  Aa  fo  argun^n  with  himself  abont  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
rrjiitter,  such  a  notion  never  occnrred  to  him.  Hardt  Nobsul, 
Ch.  VI,  49. 

/or.     There    is    nothing    like    a    theory  for   binding  the  wise.     Ou>.  of 

Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XII ,  SI. 
There    never    was    such    a    Dame    Durden  for   making  money  last. 

Bleak  House,  Ch.  LXII,  514. 
The   state   had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  the  sorereigD. 

Hume.  Ess.  Ill,  17. 
Command    me    to    cousins  fnr  letting  one  down  easy.     Sin  Geokgb 

Th£>s. ,  Ch.  VI ,  41rt. 

Note.     The  relation  of  restriction  is  blended  with  one  of  purpose. 

in,  which  is  chiefly  found  after 

a;    the  verb  to  differ. 

Most  of  us  differ  from  Sir  Walter  only  in  not  knmemg  about  this 
tendency  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty  to  break  out  unnoticed.  HrxL., 
Lect.  and  Ess.,  89a. 

h)    adjectives  and  equivalent  expressions,  especially: 

I)    rifjht  and  xcromj ,  and  others  marking  (disjapprobation. 

You  will  allow,  then,  that  I  was  right  in  not  taking  a  lease  for 
more  than  three  years.     Mark.,  Olla  Podrida. 

Claru  hud  not  been  wrong  in  surmising  that  Mr.  Laing  would  prote 
to  be  a  compensation  in  tho  monotony  of  her  present  existence. 
Eteun.  Wom.,  Ch.  XVII. 
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Some   thought  him   win  and  some  thought  him  fodUh  m  qmUmf^ 

military  for  ciTil  life.    Fob  his  Sakx,  I,  Ch.  XI,  186. 
They    both    thought    they    had    been    rather   rash   im   making   the 

acquaintance  of  a  friend  of  a  convict.  Stoky  op  Two  Ekolishhin. 
I  could  not  think  myself  prtiumpbiouM  in  holding  &st  by  that  opinion. 

HcxL.,  Lect.  ani>  Ess.,  98a. 
Year   correspondent   is   of  course   correct   in  painting  out  that  the 

book  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Brown.    Acad,  and  Lit. 

2)    quick  and  sloWj  and  others  of  sitnilar  import 

But  with  peace  has  come  the  tnm  of  the  Boers,  and  they  ha?» 
not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it     TiMls. 

The  Irish  Executife  was  very  $low  m  recognising  the  necessity  of 
using  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  Parliament    ib. 

Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been  btuAvfard  m  te$t{fying  their 
opinion  of  his  merits.     Mac.,  Macbiavblli,  29a. 

3 1    goody  nice,  rigid,   among  many  others  not  answering  to  a 

general  description. 

You  have  been  very  go*yd  in  telling  me  the  truth.    The  Light  that 

FULKH,  Co.  VIII,   104. 
You   will   seldom    find    that    mere  men  of  the  world  are  very  nic^ 

in  dijftinfftiishing  characters.     HvME,  Ess.,  I,  6. 
Accustomed    to    submit    to  discipline,  he  was  rigid  in  enforcing  it 

Wav.,  Ch.  LXII,  155a. 

C)    nouns. 

I    froqaontly    applauded    her    resolution    in  pre/erring    happiness  to 

ositontation.     Vic,  Ch.  XVIII. 
Mr.    Colbton    bad    some    difficultif    in   parrying  the  attacks.     Eteix. 

WoM..  Ch.  XI n. 
This  would  open  the  door  to  endless  diversities  m  giving  and  with- 

holding  pensions.     Rev.  op  Rev. 
I    am    greatly    obliged    for   your   kindness  m   coming  to  look  after 

Sybil.     For  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  51. 

of.     In    those    days    letters    were   slow    of  travelling.     Henrt   Esx.»   I, 
Ch.  VI,  5*8. 
I  am  so  iptirk  of  catching  cold.     MuRKAT,  i.  v.  of\  85,  b. 
He  is  rather  hard  of  hearing,     ib. 
The  winter  was  unusually  late  of  setting  in,     AusOK  '). 

Note.     The  use  of  of  in  this  sense  is  not  freqaent,  mi  being  th^ 

usual  preposition. 


')     Murray,  i.  v.  of  35.  b 
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66.  0  b  s.    I.     It    will   have    been    observed    that  these  gerand-claases 

are  word-modifiers  rather  than  senteDce-modifiers ,  which  imparls 
to  them  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  prepositional  objects  or  attrib. 
adnom.  adjuncts. 

II.  Those  standing  after  right  {wrong)  ^  alow  (quick)  vary  with  infinitiTe- 

clauses.     (Cn.  XVIII,  27.) 

III.  In  some  of  the  gerund-clauses  opening  with  in  there  is  a  secondaty 

relation  of  time  or  instrumentality.  Compare  60,  i,  7.  Cod- 
sequeutly  we  sometimes  find  other  prepositions  for  in. 

She  could  not  be  considered  wrong  for  accepting  a  gift  from  a  man 
so    nearly   connected  with  her.     For  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  Ill,  56. 

In  the  following  quotation  the  gerund-clause  expresses  almost  a 
pure  relation  of  purpose : 

No  prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevented  our  late  misfortune; 
but  prudence  may  do  much  in  disappointing  its  effects.  Vic, 
Cn.  III. 

67.  Gerund-clauses  of  exception  open  with  beyond. 

He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  bm/ond  finding  the 
money  for  a  libraiy  for  the  town.     Lit.  Worli). 


GERUND-CLAUSES  CONTAINING  A  SUBJECT- 
INDICATING  WORD  AND  THEIR 
PARTICIPLE  VARIANTS. 

SUCH   AS  ANSWER  TO   SUBORDINATE   STATEMENTS. 

68.    Gerund-clauses  of  this  kind   in  the  function  of  the  subject 

either  precede  or  follow  the  head-sentence. 

i.     II i a  endeavouring  to  hoist  himself  on  to  a  very  high  window-seat, 
and    hia   slipping   down   again,    appeared  to  prepare  Toot*8  miDd 
for  the  reception  of  a  discovery.     Domb.  ,  Ch.  XII ,  105. 
Your  being  Sir  Anthony*s  son,  captain,  would  itself  be  a  sufficient 
accomodation  (read:  recommendation).     Riv. ,  III,  8. 
ii.    It    is    rather    remarkahle    if  our   knowing    them.      LiFB    Ikt.,   II, 
Ch.  I,  20. 
It  is  not  extraordinary  his  taking  a  fancy  to  me.     ib. ,  II,  Ch.  X| 
177. 
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It  would  be  idlo  Ait  atttmpting  to  deceive  me.  John  Lvoeifield,  87. 
It  ii  eiceedingly  unwise  hit  going  of  to  ttvf  at  Dene  Coari.   Fox 

Bit  Sake,  II,  Cs.  XVI,  273. 
It  was  of  no  use  my  aaging  ■nything  lo  jon,     Dohb.,  Gb.  II,  16. 
It  WM  of  no  Bu  your  tayittg  to.    Mas.,  |  494. 

Participle  variants  are  rare,  especially  for  gerund-clauBes 
that  precede  the  head-sentence.    (6,  i.) 

Big  Brother  —  'Look  here,  Billy,  il'i  no  good  gov  hanging 
round.  Yon  ttand  no  chuice  with  Uiu  Smitli  in  thoM  tog*. 
Anybody  can  gee  they're  mine  cut  down  for  yoa."  Lirrut 
Hrothkr  —  'My  dear  fellow,  it's  not  olothes,  it's  brains  that 
tell."  Punch, 
Note.  In  the  position  after  the  head-sentence  these  gerund- 
clan  sea  sometimes  rary  with  inGnitiTe-clanses  that  open  with 
^nr -{- (pro)nouo  connected  with  some  element  of  the  head-sentence. 
Compare  the  above  qnotations  with  those  given  in  Ch.  XVIII, 
46,  ii.    Soo  also  Ch.  XIX,  7.  in. 

69.  Gerund-clauses  with  a  Bubject-indicating  word  that  do  duty 
for  the  nominal  part  of  the  predicate,  require  do  comment. 

The   coDS<rqneoce  of  my  incapacity  was  hit  driving  my  cattle  that 
evening ,    and  ihtir  btimg  apprmMd  and  told  next  day.     Vic. 

Participle   variant; 

What    I    conld    not  stand  was  Stivtrt  ihrotring  bis  handkerchief 
over    hia    face    whon  he  had  done  reading.     Qlow-Woim  Tales, 

n.  A,  18. 

70.  A  gerund-clause  with  a  subject-indicating  word  in  the  function 
of  the  non-prepositional  object  is  equivalent  to  an  accusative  with 
infinitive.  The  two  constructions,  however,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
interchangeable.  (Ch.  XVIII,  30,  c]  Thus  It  would  be  at  variance 
with  idiomatic  propriety  to  sutistitute  an  accus.  with  tnfin.  for  the 
gerund-clause  in: 

Yon'll   fjciiit  n.v   luking   again    if  it   hat  anything  to  do  with  a 

pietnra.     Bleak  HorsE,  Oh.  VII,  SS. 
The  noble  appearance  of  the  thirty-five  large  quarto  volumes  tMiirM 
their  rrtating  a  favourable  first  impreuion.     Tivit. 
Of  especial   interest  are  gerund-clauBea  after  verbs  that  may  also 
be  accompanied  by  a  person-object  4-  inflnitive-clauae ,  sucb  as: 
io  advit9.     1    should  adoitt  your  giving  Sybil  her  bead  in  thia  tnattar 
FoK  RIB  Sake,  II,  Ch.  VIII,  132. 
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He    advised  her   trusting   her  small  hoard  to  his  man  of  basiDesft. 
Fob  his  Sake,  II,  Ch.  I,  29. 

to  counsel.     Do   you    mean    to   say   that  you  woald  counsel  our  gimnf 
up  the  paper-chase?     Glow-Worm  Tales,  II,  L,  185. 

to  forbid.     The   signal  forbade  his  going   farther.     Paul  Cheswick,  Ix 
THE  Land  of  Dreams,  Ch.  I. 

to  permit.     My  sensations  were  even  too  violent  to  permit  m  y  aitemptmq 
her  rescue.     Vic,  Ch.  III. 

to  recommend,     I    recommended   his    coming   to   Malvern.     Glow-Woui 
Tales,  II,  P,  252. 
He  came  two  or  three  times  to  their  different  doors,  to  recommmid 
their  being  quick.     Pride  and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXIX,  161. 

Compare  with  these  following  quotation: 

I  forbid  you  to  touch  the  picture.     Fall.  Idol,  Ch.  VII,   104. 
For  further  instances  see  Ch.  Ill,  33. 

The  difiference  between  the  two  constructions  is  that  in  the  one  with 
the  gerund  the  person  indicated  by  the  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun, 
is  not  represented  as  the  recipient  of  any  advice,  prohibition,  etc. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  above  are  the  gerund-clauses  after 
to  foryice  and  to  2)ardony  although  these  verbs  are  but  rarely  found 

with  person-object  -[-  infinitive-clause. 

Mrs.  Sedley  had  forgiven  his  breaking  the  punch-bowl  at  the  child's 

party.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  V,  48. 
An    example    so   much    better  —  forgive  me  to  say  —  before  her. 

Richardson  *). 

Participle   variants: 

To    prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us ,  I  generally  ordered  the  table 

to  be  removed.     Vic. 
Go    and  ask   the   man    if  he   would   mind   my  will  being  tattooed 

upon  bis  back.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  IX,  93. 
I  cannot  help  the  dreams  coming.     East  Lynne,  II,  39. 
Sir  Wilfrid  replied  that  he  should  certainly  support  every  nation 

being  allowed  to  govern  itself.     Times. 
Pardon  ;// 1?  saying  it.     Princ.  ,1,1.  154. 

71.  Gerund-clauses  with  a  subject-indicating  word  after  prepositions 
that  are  equivalent  to  an  adjective  -f  preposition  require  no  comment 


')     MruRAY  ,  i.  V.  forgive  J  4. 
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It    «a>    ten    fa)    one    af/aintl    iti   ever  becoming  more  tban  ad  idea. 

Etirn.  Wom..  Cb.  XIII. 
1  proDonnced  againit  hit  $tting  ber  agaio.     Dat.  Orievr,  III,  276. 
PeltiDg    is    DOtbiog    to    their  fading   boks    id  ooe's  coat.     Mto., 

Cn.  XXXVIII,  284. 

72'  Gerund-clauites  with  a  eubject-indicatiag  word  in  the  function 
■of  the  prepositional  object  are  very  common,  but  require  no  comment. 
iliT'-  follow  some  quotations  with  instances  after: 

about.     1    don't  care  about  their  being  Catbolica.    Oid.  or  BicB.  Fet.  , 

Ch.  VIII,  49. 
at.     If  you  koew  all  tfae  tricks  and  roses  played  Od  me,  yon  would  not 
tvmtder  at  my  euapecling  all  tbe  norld.     East  LrKNE,  1,  6. 
1  nni  Dot  iiirj/rited  at  your  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  incb  an  inmate. 
Life  Int..  II,  Ch.  I,  20. 
in.     Tbrir  gr«atjieGs  seems  to  eon(u(  tn  their  n«vtr  having  done  utyihiag 
to  dimintfuish  themselves.     Bleak  House,  Ca.  IV,  54. 
Tlji-R'    was  a  iiiouieut  of  straggle  and  hesitation  in  Mr.  Bnlstrode 
l>nt  it  ended  in  hit  putting  out  bis  band  Coldly   to   Raffles.     Mio. , 
Cii.  Mil,  337. 
[{is  friends  may  well  rejoice  in  hit  having  met  with  one  of  llie  very 
fi'w    scDBiblp    women   who  wonld  have  accepted  bim.     Pride  and 
I'Kw..  Cii.  XXXII,  178. 
of.     Ml'.  Creiuner,  lier  medical  man,  would  not  hear  of  h er  rttiiminif  to 
b.r  old  brtonls  aod  dissipation.    Van.  Fair,  i,  Ch.  XXXIV,  S66. 
He   looked   at    Mr.  Mnrdstone  sideways,  as  if  to  make  tare  ••/  hit 

unt  hiin,,  di»plt,i»cd.    Cop..  Ch.  ll.'lSa. 
I      wiiR     80     afraid     nf    Mr.     .farndtjce'i     suddeoly    disappearing. 

l!i.EAK  H^isE.  Ch.  VI,  39. 
1     made    a  point  i<!  her  having  two  men-servants.    pRIDE  AND   PtEJ. . 

Cm.  XXXVIII."  210. 
1   fct'j   rather  afraid  of  hit  doing  too  much   again.     Hardv  Noi«EM., 
Cm.  XXH.  \m. 
on.     Vmi  iiDiy  absolutely  depend  oti  mi/  doing  so.  Shbhu  Holm.,  II,  110. 
to.      'Ibis   would  only   lead  In  m'l  having  to  make  another  change  at   the 

end  of  a  f«w  months      Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XIV. 
milh      .\n<l    fo    ended    the    lust    act  of  the  Bakewell  Comedy,    on  which 
(lie  ourtuin  rl.'Sfi  irith   Sir   Auitin't  jtoinling  out  to  his  friendt 
till'    beneliei^il   action  of  the  system  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Uhi,.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Cu.  XI.  72. 
I'  it  r  t  i  '■  i  p  1  e    variant: 

aioul.      But    it    does    tignifv    aht»it    the    parithionert    in    Tipton 
heing  comfortable.     MiD.,  Ch.  XXXVIl.  285. 
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as  to.     Mr.  Aikman  is  very  particular  as  to  every  care  being  given  \f> 
his  mother's  personal  appearance.     Etern.  Wom.,  Gh.  XVL 

of.     I    hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  idiots  not  having  soiiIb.     Kath. 
Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VI,  103. 
She    was    afraid   of  Mrs,    Kirkpatrick    being   hurt,    '  Wiv.  a2(I> 
Daught.  ,  Ch.  XI,  116. 

on.     He  insisted  on  his  sisters  accepting  the  invitation.  Mrs.  Bout.,  82» 

to.     I    mnst    object    to  this   witness   being   allowed  to   enter    the  box» 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XX,  206. 

with.     He  was    amused   with    the  gentlemen   being   sent  to  Cherbourg* 
Marryat  ^). 


SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  ATTRIBUTIVE  ADNOMINAL  CLAUSES. 

73.  With  gerund(-clauses)  containing  a  ^subject-indicating  word  in 
the  function  of  attrib.  adnom.  adjuncts ,  there  is  an  analogous  flue* 
tuation  in  the  choice  of  the  preposition  as  with  such  as  do  not 
contain  a  subject-indicating  word.  Here  follow  a  few  instances  of 
gerund-clauses : 

a)    with  specializing  of: 

She  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  her  son^s  being  brought   up  to 

a  profession  worthy  of  his  ancestors.     Dolp  Heyl.,  107. 
The  two  young  Cratchits  langhed  tr^mendoxxsly  B,t  the  idea  of  Pgier^s^ 

being  a  man  of  business.     Christm.  Car. 
Having    been    on  tJie  occasion  of  Dora^s  christening  invited  to  tea,. 

they    had    expressed    their    opinion   that   it  was  better  that  they 

should  stay  away.     Cop..  Cn.  XXXVIII,  2786. 
There    is    no    danger  of  Wick  ham's  marrying  Mary  King.     PuDK^ 

and  Prej.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  217. 

Participle   variants: 

Mrs.  Acland  was  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  Marjory  mirming  her 
own  bread.     Life  Int.,  II,  Ch.  I,  18. 

The  notion  of  the  world  laughing  at  him  stung  him  to  momen- 
tary frenzies.     Okd.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XXII,  158. 


>)    FoELS.-KocH,  §  504. 
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I>)    correspondlog  to  a  non-prepoaitlODal  object: 

Dame    van  Winkl*  looked  apoD  Woir  u  t/u  cauu  of  kit  matt«r'» 

going  10  ofteD  utrajr.     Rip.  v.  Winkle. 
Her   natural   crnelty   it   tharpeoed    by   a  jealoiiB  fear   of   their 

rrgainhig  Uwir  libertv.    Bleak  Hocaa,  Cb.  XT,  35. 
There's  do  /rar  of  my  forgetting  it.    VaX.  Piik,  I,  Cut,  XXI,  223. 

Participle   variant: 

Tbe /for  of  »uch  a  itory  being  known  will  daatro;  the  aenMof 
secnritv.    Life  Int.,  II,  Ch.  X,  178. 

c)    corresponding  to  a  prepositional  object: 

Al^er  some  talk  about  ite  being  hard  apoo  Nan  to  have  to  take 

leave   so   suddenly  of  her  govenieas,   Clarm'i  wish  wu  granted. 

Eteiin  Won.,  Ch.  XIII. 
Hit  ttAt/mithTnent  at   hie    coming  was  almost  equal  to  what  she  had 

iiDuwD    OD    first    witoesiiDg   his  altered  behaviour  in  Derbyshire. 

I'hidr  and  Frbj.,  Co.  LlII,  328. 

Participle  variants: 

Tbii  old  seitoa  eveo  eiprctsed  a  doubt  at  to  Shakespeare  Aarimg 

huen  bnm    io    this    house.      SkETCH-BoOK,   STBATroni>-ON-AvoK. 

]   biiTF  DO  faiiri/ for    these  feUoiri    taking  us  nuawarea  at  nighL 

Herew.,Ob."  in.  304. 
ThiTu  is  not  muub  chance  of  anything  having  laned  up  by  then. 

Kteh\.  Wom.  ,  Ch.  XIV. ' 
Mrh.  Auland  bud  do  objection  to    her  daughter  holding  communi- 

culioD  with  her  stepson.    Liri  Int.,  II,  Ch.  I,  17. 

■.I'    correi^ponding  to  an  adnom.  clause  introduced  by  a 
trlative    pronoun. 

Thi'  tiiiif  camv  for  onr  returning  home. 
or  ^oint'  special  interest  is  the  idiom  in: 

I  pruiiiiseU  to  eat  all  of  hit  hilling.     Mien  am,  I,  1. 

My    dtiu^htors    undertook    to    adorn    them    with  piclurtt  9f  their 

own  ilttigning,     Vtc,  Ch,  IV',  26!>. 
Will  von  have  >t  hu^ind  of  your  friendt'  deaoiimg.  Hiv.,  I,  2. 
.\  ••Kivvf  and  h"ii*  of  my  procuring.     CuxiiTM.  CaI.,  I,  28. 

N  <j  1 1-.    The   noun    modified   by   such   a   garundHduat  ii  mottly 
iiUl'prt'Mcd ,   when   it  occurs  in  a  previoni  part  of  the  diwoBiw. 
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The  tea  wm  of  my  mother't  own  malcing. 
No  difficuHUa  bat  of  my  owd  creating.     Kit.,  IV,  8. 
Of  these    gem  ad-clauses    there  is  not  an  alleriiKtiTe  participls-oon- 
stmctiOD. 

e)  corresponding  to  an  ad  nominal  clause  introduced  by 
a  conjunctive  adverb,  or  its  equivalent  a  preposition  -f 
relative  pronoun: 

From    the    momtnt  of  his  first  tpeaking  to  ns,    his  voice  had  con- 
necte<l    itaelf  with    an    association    in  my  mind  that  I  coald  sot 
deBoe.     Bleak  House,  Cu.  VI,  39. 
Participle  variant: 

Animosities,  the  outcome  of  thwarted  ambitions,  have  slowly  bat 
stradily  accuninlated  against  the  great  nation  wfaiofa  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  these  ambitions  being  realized.     Times. 

f)  As  a  sixth  variety  we  may  mention  such  aa  open  with 
partitive  of: 

I  know  nothhiq  of  hit  having  left  the  town. 
Participle    variant: 

I  know  nothing  of  the  knife  being  there  or  tha  money  being  gone. 
SiL.  Marx.,  Cii.  I,  8. 


SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES. 

74.  Adverbial  gerund-clauses  with  a  subject-Indicating  word  fiill 
into  the  same  groups  as  those  without  a  subject- Indicating  word, 
and  are  introduced  by  the  same  prepositions.  They  present  no 
features  requiring  any  discussion  ,  so  that  we  can  confine  ourselves 
to  citing  some  illustrative  quotations. 

a)  Such  as  express  a  relation  of  place,  mostly  figurative  in 
meaning. 

There     is     a    kind    of    vagabond    consolation    tn    a   man'i    hamg 
nothing  in  this  world  to  lose.     Dole  Hevl.,  125. 
Participle  variant: 

There  would  bo  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  taking  b  stroll  st 
night  than  there  would  be  in  any  other  middle-aged 
gentleman  rashly  turning  out  after  dark.     CliiiSTH.  Gak.,  I,  2. 

b)  Such  as  express  a  relation  of  time. 

On  the  geultemen's  apj>«aring,  her  colour  inoraued.  Puiu 
AND  Pbej.,  Ch.  LlII,   328. 
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Oji  th€  hoy*»  conf$umg  hit  fault  I  forga?e  him.     Mas.,  §  494. 
Upim  th€  landlord^ $  /iiavtii^  the  room ,  I  conld  Dot  a?oid  expretaiDg 
my  coDcern  to  the  stranger.     Vic.  '). 

Participle  yariant: 

On  this  arrangermnt  heing  coDclnded,  Mr.  Prettyman  begged 
Jonathan  Faux  to  go  and  ti^e  a  snack  with  him.  Bioth.  JAa, 
405. 

c)    such  as  express  a  relation  of  cause,  reason  or  ground. 

I    was    very    much    flattered   by   hi$  asking  me  to  dance  a  aecoiid 

time.     Pride  and  Pru.,  Cb.  IV,  18. 
I  was  quite  relieved  by  Bichard^s  appearing  at  the  door.*  Bleak 

House,  Ch.  V,  36. 
All  the  drains  were  choked,  it  appeared,  from  their  being  so  very 

narrow.     Makr.,  Olla  Podrida. 
The    clerk    went   down    a   slide  on  Comhill  m  hammr  of  its  heimg 

Christmas  Eve.    Christm.  Car.,  I,  13. 

Participle  variant: 

^^be  looked  biin  full  in  the  face  with  a  smile  that  was  only  the 
brighter  for  her  eyes  being  filled  with  tears.  Ai-DL.,  II, 
Cii.  X,  193. 

<f  I    such  as  express  a  relation  of  purpose. 

I  begged  one  of  them  to  assist  me  in  conveying  the  corpse  of  my 
friend  to  the  next  house ,  in  order  to  its  being  interred.  Rod. 
Hand.,  Ch.  IX ,  51. 

Participle   variant: 

Mr.  Mackleun  had  collected  us  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  to 
listen  to  hiut  reading  the  history  of  Joseph.  Etern.  WoM. ,  Ch.  IX. 

i'\    such  as  express  a  relation  of  condition. 

He  wrote  to  his  friend  Richard,  proposing  to  collect  disposable 
funds,  and  embark,  in  rase  of  Tom*$  breaking  his  word.  Orik 
OK  Hkh.  Fev.,  Ch.  XI,  67, 

/*!    such  as  express  a  relation  of  concession. 

He  is  unbuppy  in  $j»ite  of  his  being  so  rich. 

Participle   variant: 

He  too  believed  in  me,  in  spite  of  appearances  Mm^  againai ne. 
Haki»y  Norsem.,  Ch.  XX VII,  248. 

>)      FnKLs.-K«K*H  ,   g   506. 
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g)    such  as  express  a  relation  of  attendant  circumstances. 

Besides    its  being  of  no  uso  to  you ,  it  is  worse  than  of  no  use  to 

me.     Chuz.,  Ch.  XXIII,  194a. 
I  wished  I  could  be  quietly  dropped  overboard  and  so  come  to  an 

end  at  once  without  anybodi/^ s  being  the  wiser.     Hebo,  6. 
You    can't   expect  to  rido  your  new  crotchet  without  anybody^s 

tri/ing  to  stick  a  nettle  under  his  tail.  Tom  Browk,  II,  Ch.  VII, 

313. 

Participle  variant: 

I  had  plenty  to  think  of,  besides  my  mind  running  continnallj  on 
the  kind  of  place  I  was  going  to.     Cop.,  Cu.  V,  35^. 

Tou  might  have  thought  that  no  one  was  at  home,  instecui  of  every 
house  expecting  company.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  64. 

So  far  from  the  misdoings  of  Trades'  Unions  being  an  argu- 
ment against  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  an  argument  for  it.     Alt.  Locke,  Pref. ,  103. 

So  far  from  the  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  mineral  wealth 
having  improved  the  situation,  it  had  distinctly  made  it  worse. 
Stead,  Rev.  of  Rev. 

Note.  A  frequent  and  interesting  kind  of  participle-clanses, 
seldom  varying,  however,  with  gerund-clauses,  are  such  as  open 
with  the  prepositions  with  or  without.  As  the  following  qaotations 
show,  they  often  imply  secondary  relations  of  cause  (reason)  or 
concession.  Those  which  open  with  with  are  often  interchangeable 
with  certain  participle-clauses  that  are  no  variants  of  gerund- 
clauses.     See  Cii.  XX ,  10 ,  III. 

1.     He    found    his    supernatural    visitor   confronting   him    in    an  erect 

attitude ,    with    its    chain    wound   over    and    about    its    arm. 

Christm.  Car. 
''You    did,"  said  Amelia,  with  her  teeth  chattering.     Van.  Fair, 

II,  Cu.  XXXI,  353. 
She's   a   bit  lonesome,  poor  thing,  with  her  hue  band  being  so 

much  away.     Hardy  Norsem.,  Ch.  XXI,  188. 
There   was    nothing   they    wouldn't   have    cleared   awaj,  with  old 

Fez zi wig  looking  on,     Christm.  Car. ,  IP,  37, 
You    don't   mean    to    say    you    took'em  down,  rings  and  all,  with 

him  lying  there.     Christm.  Car.,  IV,  83. 
ii.    Thither    had    been    carried    without    one  mourner  foUowhigt  the 

bleeding   relics    of  men    who    had    been    the  captains  of  armies. 

Mac  >). 


1)     FOELS.-KOCH,  9  514. 


People  on«n  fight  mtkout  any   mitchint  don*.     RiT. ,   IV,   1. 
Thpy  Kt  him  free  without  hit  rantom  paid.    Hekbt  VI,  A, III. 
3.  72. 

such  gji  «xpre«  b  reUtioD  of  restriction. 
Ab  11  cltvfr  pfoplf'i  hating  «ach  othvr,  I  think  ft  little  eitm 
tuleot  does  aotuetiuitiii  lu&ke  pi'oplo  jeoloui.     AuTocs^  Co.  I,  9a. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PARTICIPLE-CLAUSES. 


1.  The  action  or  state  expressed  by  a  participle  must,  of  course, 
be  associated  with  some  person  or  thing  by  way  of  subject.  This 
person  or  thing  is  mostly  indicated  by  a  special  word,  viz.: 

a)    by  a  (pro)noun  in  the  head-sentence; 

Passing  through  the  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  thei/  fonnd  a  cheerfal 
company  assembled.     Christm.  Car.,  Ill,  65. 

h)    by  a  fprojnoun  in  the  participle-clause. 

The  s  ^^  n  having  risen ,  we  commenced  our  journey.     Mas. ,  §  372. 

Sometimes  this  person  or  thing  is  indefinite  and  is  not,  therefore, 

indicated  in  any  way. 

Properhf  speaking,  they  had  but  one  character.     Vic,  Ch.  I. 

2.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  participle-clauses  that  are  variants 
of  gerund-clauses  (Ch.  XIX,  5)  we  may  distinguish  three  groups: 

a)  such  as  answer  to  attributive  adnominal  clauses  in- 
troduced by  a  relative  pronoun; 

b)  such  as  answer  to  adverbial  clauses; 

c)  such  as  answer  to  predicative  adnominal  adjuncts. 


^^i*a»i«  "«^  • 
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SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  ATTRIB.  ADNOM.  CLAUSES  INTRODUCED 

BY  A  RELATIVE  PRONOUN. 

3.    Clauses  of  this  description  are: 
(I)    restrictive,  and  contain: 
1)    a  present  participle; 

Here  are  my  letters  announcing  my  inteDtion  to  start.  N.  E.  Oi. , 
§  2243. 

So  ended  the  last  fight  de§ennng  the  name  of  battle  that  has  been 
fought  00  English  gronnd.    Hist.,  II,  Cb.  V,  180. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  didikmg  Jack.    Bakki.  Hiavt. 

I  can*t  conceive  a  woman  in  her  senses  refusing  Dick.  Thb  Light 
THAT  Failed,  Ch.  X,  181. 

A  German  Professor  had  nailed  some  Propositions  dmouncinff^  the 
abnse  of  Indulgences,  against  the  doors  of  a  chnrch  at  Witten- 
berg.   Grekn,  Short  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Sect.  V,  820. 

Note  the  idiom  in : 

His  faith  had  fallen  fast  asleep  /or  the  time  being.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XIV, 

73a. 
His    verdict  for  the  time  being  is  final.     Du  Maur.,  Soc.  and  Pict. 

Sat.,  IV.* 
Oat  of  fourteen  thousand  j>0Qnds  we  had  but  fonr  hundred  remaining. 

Vic,  Ch.  Ill,  246. 

"1)    a  past  participle. 

He  has  lost  the  book  given  him  by  me.     Mas.,  §  402. 

The    epoch    now    described  was  the  one  in  which  the  causes  of  the 

great    convulsion    were   rapidly    germinating.     Motl.,    Rise,  II, 

Ch.  IV,  198a. 

Note  the  idiom  in : 

There  api>eared  to  be  no  love  lost  between  them^  East  Ltnnb,  II, 
20.  (=  Het  bleek  dat  zg  elkaar  niet  mochten  Igden.) 

Tbey  hud  grown  up  apart,  and  when  at  rare  interrals  Nita  had 
returned  from  the  convent,  there  had  been  tittle  lote  ioii  between 
them,     Kmqht  Errant,  Ch.  XIX,  175. 

We  hiive  still  enough  Ufl.     Vic,  Ch.  III. 

b\    r  0  n  t  i  n  u  a  1 1  V  e,  and  contain: 
1»    a  present  participle; 

He  thought  that  he  was  surrounded  by  tlie  shadet  of  authors « 
tcaiting  to  be  revenged  on  him.    Mebs.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  224. 
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The  shock  of  such  an  event,  happening  so  suddenly,  is  easilr 
intelligible  to  any  one.     Cop.,  Ch.  XXXVIII,  277a. 

Here  he  saw  a  pretty  young  woman,  cleaning  a  stove.  Doxb., 
Ch.  XII,  108. 

I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door,  opening  to  the  interior  of 
the  abbey.     Sketch-Book,  Westm.  Abb. 

2)    a  past  participle. 

The    Prince    of   Wales,   given    over   by    all  the  doctors,  recoTered. 

Green  ,  Short  Hist.  ,  Ch.  XXV,  382. 
Drawn  up  in  front  was  a  sofa ,  covered  with  red  rep.     Meks.  Will, 

Ch.  Ill,  28. 

For  further  illustrative  quotations  see  also  Ch.  VIII,  106  ff. 

4.     0  b  s.    I.     Restrictive  past-participle  clauses  often  imply  a  secondary 
relation  of  condition. 

An  object  seen  at  a  distance  appears  diminished  '). 

Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise  *). 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill.  Macb.,  111,2,55. 

Continuative  present-participle  clauses  often  imply  a  secondary 
relation  of  cause,  reason  or  ground. 

Paul,  feeling  that  the  spectacles  were  surveying  him,  cast  down 
his  eyes.     Domb.,  Ch.  XII,  102. 

II.  A  present  participle ,  when  followed  by  an  object,  sometimes 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  preposition ,  either  by  itself  or  together 
with  another  preposition. 

Miss  Crawley  was  pleased  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  her  sister- 
in-law  regarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley.  Van.  Faiv,  I,  Ch.  XVI, 
170. 

It  pays  export  duties  on  ivory  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
according  to  whence  the  ivory  comes.     Rev,  of  Bbv. 

Ho  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  rdating  to  earth* 
quakes  y  and  other  movements  of  the  earth's  cmst.     Thus. 

HI.  In  such  a  sentence  as  ite  asked  me  concerning  (touching)  my  health 
(Mas.,  §  282)  there  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis,  some  such  word  as 

particulars  being  understood. 


>)    Schmidt,  §  375. 
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SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES. 

5.  These  clauses  fall  into  two  groups: 

a)  those  not  containing  a  subject-indicating  word,  the  action  or 
state  expressed  by  them  not  being  connected  in  our  thoughts  with 
any  person  or  thing  in  particular; 

Generallv  upeahing,  I  don't  like  boys.     CoP.,  Ch.  IV,  24a. 

b)  those  containing  a  subject-indicating  word. 

The  sun  having  risen ^  we  commeDced  cor  jonrDey.     Mas.,  §  872. 

6.  The   adverbial  relation  expressed   by   the   clauses  of  the  first 

group,  is  mostly  that  of  condition. 

Properly  speaking,  they  had  but  one  character.     Vic,  Ch.  I,  239. 
Granting  this  to  bo  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  it,  H.  E.  Or., 

273. 
Talcing    everything    into  consideration,  our  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Onions,  Adv.  Enol,  Synt. ,  §  6lb. 
Talking    of   subscriptions,  here  is  one  to  which  your  lordship  may 

affix  your  name.     N.  E.  Gk.  ,  §  2355. 

7.  0  b  s.    I.     When    the    participle    is    followed  by  an  object,  it  often 

partakes    of   the    nature    of  a   preposition,  either  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  an  adverbial  adjunct.     N.  E.  Gr.,  §  2355. 

Sitting  aMe  the  question  of  compensation.     H.  E.  Gr. 

hitting  {leaving)  on  one  side  the  fear  of  consequences,     ib. 

Cimsidering  his  conduct.     Mas.,  §  282. 

Barring  accidents  ,  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow,     ib. 

He  is  undecided,  respecting  his  movements,     ib. 

Here    as    I    point    my    sword,   the  sun  arises,   |   Which  is  a  great 

way    growing    on    the    south,    |   Weighing  the  youthful  season  of 

the  year.     JrL.  (\\F.s. ,  II,   1. 
Bating   a  little  wilfulness,  I  don't  know  a  more  honest  or  loyal  or 

^(entle  creature.     Fend.,  II,  Ch.  XVI,  163. 
He    seemed,    saving    bis    eyesight,    as    whole   and   sound   as   ever. 

Wkstw.  Ho!,  Cii.  XXXII,  2456. 
My    sympathies    in    this    district    where    I  work,  are  not  so  much 

with  the  socialists  that  I  know  here  —  aavmg  your  pr$Hmet !  but 

with    the    people  for  instance  that  slave  at  Charity  OrganisatioD. 

Marc,  III,  17. 
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II.  This    object   may   be    a   subordinate    statement,  in  which  cose  tint 

absolute    participle ,    with    or   without   that,  is  a  kind  of  a  ood- 
junctive.     (Ch.  XVII,  46,  71.) 

III.  Some  of  these  general  participle-clauses  vary  with  infinitive  daiuei. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  Conqaesty  then 
is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history.     Hist.,  I,  Ch.  I,  IS. 

8.  The  subject'indicatiDg  word  in  the  adverbial  participle-clauses 
of  the  second  group  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nominatiye* 
As  this  (pro)noun  in  the  nominative  is  disconnected  from  a  finite 
verb,  it  is  called  a  nominative  absolute,   and  the  same  term 

is  often  given  to  the  whole  clause. 

He  being  absent ,  nothing  could  bo  done.     Mas.  ,  §  872. 

He  being  gone,  Emily  was  particularly  lively  and  affectionate.  Vav. 

Fair,  II,  Cn.  XXXI,  349. 
I    always    endeavour   to    speak    of  Sir   Thomas    with   the  greatest 

respect,  he' being  a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  Emilt 

Lawless,  Col.  of  the  Em  p.,  Ch.  IV, 

9.  0  b  s.    I.     In    Old    English    the    dative    was  used  in  these  clauses. 

Mas.,  §  372,  N;  Jespersen,  Progb.,  §  183;  Fbakz,  Shak. 
Gramm.,  §  503;  N.  E.  Gr.  §  2350;  Onions,  Adv.  Engl.  Stxt., 
§  61c.  They  were  used  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  Ablativos 
Absolutus,  and  being  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  language, 
were  not  employed  by  writers  that  stood  outside  Latin  influence. 
Also  in  Middle  English  they  are  mostly  traceable  to  foreign, 
chiefly  French,  originals.  Nor  can,  save  for  certain  exceptions 
described  below  under  iv  and  10  ill,  the  modem  nominstiTe 
absolute  bo  said  to  have  become  natural  to  the  vernacular. 
The  dative  came  to  be  supplanted  by  the  nominative  by  the 
middle  of  the  15tb  century.  The  few  instances  of  the  objective 
met  with  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  are  to  be 
considered  as  deliberate  imitations  of  the  obsolete  idiona. 

Him    destrof/td   for    whom    all    this    was    made,    all    this  will  soon 
follow.     Par.  Lost,  IX,  1.  130. 

The  objective  is,  however,  regularly  used,  also  in  present  English, 
in  case  the  participle  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  prepoiitioo. 

These  unlucky   wretches  are  usually  prisoners  of  waty  oFi  faSmff 

them,  criminals.     Graph. 
With    an    exclamation    more    strong  than  reverent,  I  groped  about 

the   room    for    matches,    or  failing   them^   for  my  hat  and  ooat- 

SoRR.  OF  Sat.,  I,  Ch.  II,  24. 
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II.  Sometimet   the   nomiDative   absolute   denotet   the   same  person  or 

thing  as  that  indicated  by  the  snbject  or  some  other  element  of 
the  head-sentence.  In  this  cace  the  idiom  is,  however,  nnnsual 
and  awkward.  Onions,  Adt.  Enol.  Bynt.,  61c;  N.  E.  Om., 
§  2352. 

Macbeth  having  earns  into  the  room ,  he  took  the  two  dirks.  Scott  ')• 
Our  guest  offering  his  assistance ,  he  was  accepted  among  the  number. 

Vic,  Ch.  VI.  266. 
Iron  being  found  in  many  countries ,  it  is  not  very  dear  *). 
Neither   conld   he  snspect  that  he  had  missed  his  way,  ii  htmg  $a 

broad  and  plain.     N.  E.  G«. ,  §  2355. 

III.  Still    more    exceptionable  is  the  absolnte  nse  of  a  participlC'Claiise 

without  a  nominative,  although  not  generalising  like  those  men- 
tioned  in  5a. 

r)Qnng  my  recent  residence  in  the  country  I  used  frequently  to 
attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  shadowy  aisles  seemed  to 
fit  it  for  the  hannt  of  solemn  meditation;  but  being  in  a  wealthy 
uristocratic  neighbourhood ,  the  glitter  of  fashion  penetrated  even 
into  the  sanctuary.     Skctch-Book,  Wid.  and  bes  Son. 

Enterintj  thus  unexpectedly,  the  company  seemed  by  no  means 
elated  at  my  return.     Stop.,  Handl.,  Ill,  §  106,  5. 

Calling  npon  him  last  summer,  he  kindly  offered  to  give  me  his 
copy.     Onions,  Adv.  E.sgl.  Synt. ,  9  616. 

Cn-f^ing  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  looking  over,  the 
corrcDt  bad  scooped  away  the  sand.     Rich.  Jeffciibs  '). 

In    thr    folio  wing   quotation  it  is  the  indefinite  it  that  seems  to  be 

left  out. 

7i«/N7  SuDday,  we  had  service  on  deck  after  we  left  the  boy.  Oc., 
Cii.  II,  39. 

IV.  Tb»?  participle  used  is  the  present,  but  ^'ii^  or  haring  Mantis  often 
ouppre!*£Hfd  before  a  past  participle.  Thus  JUf  HiingM  consiMtiW 
Mas.,  2y*^'l)  btands  for  M  ihings  b^mg  eoMfMsfW*  or  for  if// 
things  hawing  Aee/i  cotM^fd.  Similarly  fnyyar  amdW^  f4# 
'iA*tvtbhi  dtApenet  jvt  the  night.  (An.)  stands  for  9mfp9r  k%mg 
9nded,  the  (us'^nb/v  disperses  jW  the  night.  In  the  former  example 
f'ttuf  and  baring  been  represent  the  Dutch  worden,  in  the  latter 
^jtnhj  is  the  copula,  endtd  being  a  participial  adjective. 
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Further  examples: 

Sir    Richard,    his    usual  aiatelinesa  recovered^  smiled  stera  approvaL 

Westw.  Ho!,  Cn.  XXXIII,  213a. 
All  things  taken  into  consideration  Fve  come  to  the  conclasion  that 

it*8    better    we    should    say    good-bye.    W.    P£TT   Ridqe,  Miss 

Shock's  Diplomacy. 

v.  Some  absolute  participles  have  hardened  into  prepositions  i  with 
the  result  that  the  (pro)noun  is  placed  after  them,  and  put  in 
the  objective  case. 

failing ^  The  heirs  wished  to  sell  the  farm,  hxii^  failing  a  purchoMr^ 
were  willing  to  let  it  on  a  short  lease.    Da  v.  Orievb,  in,  803. 

during  (an  adaptation  of  the  French  durant).  During  the  whoU  of  thu 
time  J  Scrooge  had  acted  like  a  man  out  of  his  wits.  Christn. 
Car. 

saving.  Mankind  was  all  Caliban  to  her,  saving  this  one  pHncdg  gouth, 
Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.,  Ch.  XV,  97. 

Note  especially  the  following  past  participles  with  being  or  having 
been  understood  : 

come.    The  sexton  would  be  ninety-nine,  come  next  Martinmaa.  Jack,  4. 
It  would  perhaps   be  his  last  harvest  at  Clinton  Magna,  where  he 
had    worked,  man  and  boy,  for  fifty-six  years,  come  Michadmas. 
Bessie  Costrell,  3. 

Jei  alone.     Ho  would  never  be  able  to  support  himself,  let  alone  a  wife 
and  children.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  131. 
There    was   not    bread    and    butter   enough  for  one,  lei  alone  three. 
Misciiiefm.  ,  Cn.  VII. 

iurned.  Now  she  knows  she's  to  be  married ,  turned  Michadmae,  Pkku., 
II,  Cn.  XII,  132. 

Some    are   in   a   state    of   transition  being  now  placed  before,  now 
after  the  (pro)noun. 

pending    (an    adaptation    of  the   French   pendant).     He  was  confined 
in  the  Mont  Val^rien  pending  the  Esterhazy  trial.     TiMBS. 
Miss  Crawley  was  pleased  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  h#r  sister- 
in-law  regarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley ,  the  fitneral  ammgementi 
pending.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  170. 

notwithstanding    (an    adaptation  of  the  French  nonobstant).    I  shall 
go  notwithstanding  the  rain.     Webst. 
All    these    reservations    notwithstanding^   there    is    a   stroig  oase  fiir 
applying  a  new  policy.     Times. 
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Besides  iODctpUd  we  find  except  aod  excepting.  Excepted  is  still  more 
or  less  felt  as  a  past  participle,  and  is,  coDsequeotlj ,  mostly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Except,  the  commonest  word 
of  the  three,  is  a  pore  preposition.  Excepting  is  an  absolute 
participle  of  the  first  gronp. 

Nobody  knew  exactly  what  to  make  of  my  father,  hit  wife  excepted, 

Caxt.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  11. 
He  promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place  directed,  dangers  of 

the  sea  excepted,     Wbbst.  ,  i.  v.  bill  of  lading. 
He   awarded    every   one  that  slept  in  the  senior  room,  except  Oall 

and  Trace,  a  severe  punishment.     Orv.  Col.,  Co.  VII,  97. 
Excepting   a   single   case,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  attended  to. 

Webst. 
Excepting  a  sore- throat  and  headache,  there  is  not  much  the  matter 

with  me.    Phide  and  Pbbj.,  Ch.  VII,  85. 

Similarly  (pro)noun  +  considered  =  considering  +  (pro)nouD.  Crompare 
the  quotation  given  in  7,  i,  with: 

All  this  is  not  only  possible ,  but  probable  enough ,  the  datee  ccmidered, 
Herew.,  Ch.  X,  20a. 

The  conjunctive  provided  (that)  =  the  coryunctive  providing  (that). 
<Ch.  XVII,  71.) 

9.    The   adverbial    relations   expressed    by   clauses  containing  a 

nominative  absolute  are  those  of: 

a)  time. 

At    length,   all  things  being  in  readiness,  Colnmbas  and  his  whole 

crew  partook  of  the  sacrament.     Pbescott  (Gbondh.  and  Roobda, 

III,  217). 
7V  clock  having  struck  ^  we  had  to  go.  Mbicklbjohn,  Eno.  Lano.,  91. 
Our  luggage  hanng  arrived ,  I  was  dressed  in  a  few  minntes.    Blkak 

House,  Ch.  VI,  42. 
The   evening   now   coming   on,  Joseph  retired  to  his  chamber.     Jos. 

Andrews,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  47. 
This  said,  he  retired.     Rod.  Rand.,  Ch.  I,  10. 

b)  cause  (reason,  ground). 

Society   having   ordained   certain    CQstoms,    men   are  bonnd  to  obey 

the  laws  of  society.     Snobs  ,  Ch.  1 ,  16. 
A    rich    relation   taking  a  fancy  to  Stand  godmother,  the  girl  waftt 

by  her  directions,  called  Sophia.     Vic,  Cb.  I,  238. 
In  this  instance  Lamb  was  not  suspected  ^  the  smtpieion  kamtig  Jbeed 

itself  on  Mr.  Henry.    Obv.  C0LI..9  <        VII.      » 
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c)  condition. 

Failing   Mr.    Beaufort* 8  male  issue  and  PhiUp'a  claim,  he  would  be 

heir-at-law.     Niget  and  Mohn.,  478. 
It   may  be  doubted  whether,  wanting  this  fundammUal  eonception,  • 

theory  of  the  material  universe  is  capable  of  scientific  BtateoDest 

Tyndall,  Belfast  Addhess,  25a. 
^And  in  a  little  while  tou  will  come  back  tome,  will  yoo  not" — 

''Yes,  dear;  God  tcUlingy    That  Winter  Night,  Ch.  II,  28. 

d)  alternative   hypothesis. 

Ripton  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  his  friend  was  in  love ,  and 
meant  that  life  and  death  business  called  marriage,  partnU  emd 
guardians  consenting  or  not,    Ord.  of  Rich.  Fev.  ,  Ch.  XXVI,  201. 

e)  attendant  circumstances. 

Mrs.   Acland   gazed  at  him,  ?iei'  light  eyes  darkening  with  a  carious 

expression    of  dislike    and    distrust   as   he  silently  turned  away. 

Life  Int.,  I,  Ch.  I,  32. 
He  leans  his  back,  now,  against  the  gun,  his  hands  resting  lightly 

upon  the  carriage.     By  Celia's  Ahb.,  I,  Ch.  I,  8. 
The  cabin  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  Augusta,  Mrs.  Thomas  tod 

little    Dick,    the    captain   shaking   down   where    he  coold.     Med. 

Will,  Ch.  XI,  114. 
^I    have    brought   you    a  visitor,  mother,**  said  her  soni  kit  voice 

deepening  J    the  rigidity   of  his  face   melting   as   he  bent  over  her 

chair.     Etern.  Wom.,  Ch.  XV. 

10.  Ob 8.  I.  The  relation  of  time  in  these  clauses  is  mostly  mixed 
with  one  of  cause  (reason  or  ground).  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  are  often  interchangeable  with  gemnd-clanses,  orthdr 
participle  variants,  opening  with  on.     (Ch.  XIX,  74,  b.) 

II.   In  the  clauses  of  condition  the  participle  partakes  of  the  charactBT 

of  a  proposition,     (9,  i.) 

HI.  Such  as  express  a  relation  of  attendant  circnmstances  are  more 
congenial  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  any  of  the  otlnr 
kinds.  In  fa3t,  in  cultured  literary  style  they  hardly  bear  replaong 
by  other  turns  of  expression. 
An  interesting  group  is  formed  by  such  as  are  eqaivalent  to  par- 
ticiple-clauses opening  with  unth.    (Ch.  XIX,  74 1  ^,  K.) 

A  few  yards  off  lay  Wulf  upon  his  back ,  his  hnon  tn  th§  asTf  kk 
hands  crossed  behind  his  head.     Htp.  ,  Ch.  XII,  590. 

She  lay  peacefully,  her  eyes  open^  her  breathing  quiet  and  nyvisr, 
to   all  appearance  in  health.     Walt.  Besant,  St.  Kath.,  Ch.  IL 
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She  came  inddeoly  upon  little  Fraok  Miner,  hia  overcoat  Imttonid 
up  to  hiB  chin  and  a  roll  of  paptn  sticking  out  of  hit  pocket. 
Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VIII,  148. 

Sometimes  the  clause  is  attached  by  oiuf  to  an  element  of  the 
head-sentence,  or  to  a  prcTious  clause  with  a  nominative  absolute. 
JtspiasBN  (Piooa.  g§  165,  183)  cites  the  following  instances: 

It  made  her  mad  to  see  their  money  chuckled  away  to  other  people, 
and  the^  getting  no  good  of  it.     Dat.  Qiievb,  IU,  188. 

The  lovers  stood  both  silent  and  trembling,  Sophia  being  unable 
to  withdraw  her  hand  from  Jones,  and  he  almoit  om  unable  to 
hold  it.    Tom  Jones,  II,  42. 


SUCH  AS  ANSWER  TO  PREDICATIVE  ADNOMINAL  ADJUNCTS. 

11.  Participle-clauses  of  this  description  modify: 

in    the   s  u  b  j  e  c  t : 

b\    the   non-prepositional   object. 

Note.     There  aro  frequent  instances  of  participle-clauses  following 
the  prepositioDal  object,  e.  g. : 

He  insisted  on  his  sister  accepting  the  invitation.    Mis.  BoTBllB,  82. 

Hut    these    clauses    are    representative    of  subordinate    statements, 
being  in  fact  modified  gerund-clauses.     (Cb.  XIX ,  5*) 

12.  Predicative  adnominal  participle-clauses  modifying  the  s  u  b- 
1  0  0  t  are  very  common  in  English ,  more  so  than  in  Dutch.  Besides 
inodifyiDg  the  subject,  they  are  indicative  of  some  adverbial  relation, 
a -cording  to  which  they  are  mostly  classified.  The  nature  of  this 
adverbial  relation  is  often  mixed,  there  being  no  word  (conjunction 
or  preposition)  to  express  it. 

Tlu'  participle  used  in  these  clauses  is  the  present;  when  there 
is  a  past  participle,  beifig  or  having  been  is  understood.  Thus 
Beaten  at  utui  point,  ice  made  for  another  (Baih)  is  equivalent  to 
Having  been  beaten  at  one  point ,  [etc.]. 

Also  in  such  a  sentence  as  Atrhmi  home^  /i€  tied  up  the  ammaL 
i Ham II,  A  Tragedy  of  the  Indiak  Famiki),  it  is  the  verb  being 
that  is  uiuKrst(M)d.  And  this  is  because  at  the  time  when  these 
•  laiiH's  aros'-,  vtrbs  expressing  a  getting  Arom  one  state  toanother» 
like  to  arrive,  were  coi\jugated  with  to  be. 
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13.  0  b  8.    I.    Also   in    clauses  of  this   kind    the  participle  sometimes 

partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  preposition. 

Referring  to  the  condition  of  agriculture,  he  said  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  were  agreed 
on  something.     Times. 

Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  I'm  sorry  they  taught  him  any 
philosophy  at  all.     Good-kat.  Man,  1. 

II.   Among    the    clauses    of  the  above  description  we  may  also  include 
such  as  modify  the  direct  object  of  the  imperative  let. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  different  agents  required  in  the 
making  of  a  newspaper,  let  ua  turn  for  a  moment  to  view  those 
agencies  at  work.     Good- Words. 

14.  The  adverbial  relations  implied  by  predicative  adnominal  par- 
ticiple-clauses are  those  of: 

a)    time. 

The  doctor ,  having  felt  his  pulse  and  examined  his  wounds ,  declared 
him  much  better.    Jos.  Andrews,  I,  Cn.  XVJ,  47. 

I  broke  my  looking-glass,  dressing  to  go  out.     Christ. ,  II,  3S. 

^Let  it  alone,  will  you?'*  Adam  called  out,  laying  down  his  tools, 
striding  up  to  Ben  and  seizing  his  right  shoulder.  Ad.  Bkdb, 
Ch.  I,  3. 

Note.    The   relation  of  t i  m  e  is  mixed  with  that  of  reason  in 

the  participle-clause  in  the  following  quotation : 
Seeing  a  crowd,  I  stopped.     N.  E.  Gr. ,  §  2344. 

Seeing   clearly    that   it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  their  point,  the 

gentlemen  withdrew.     Christm.  Car.,  I,  17. 
Seeing   that   they  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  Mrs.  Alexander 

had  long  ago  begun  to  turn  her  natural  gifts  to  accoontw   Kath. 

Laud.,  I,  Cu.  Ill,  47. 

h)    cause,  reason  or  ground. 

Not  having  received  an  answer ,  I  wrote  again.    N.  E.  Gi. ,  §  2844. 

The  very  farm-dogs  bark  less  frequently,  being  less  distnrhed  bj 
passing  travellers.     Sketch-Book,  Wiu.  and  hxr  Son. 

Having  a  sufficient  fortune  of  my  own ,  I  was  careless  of  tempo- 
ralities.    Vic,  II,  240. 

She  had  a  life-interest  in  a  sum  of  £  7000,  which,  hmmg  well 
invested,  brought  her  in  £  350  a  year.  Meis.  Will,  Ch.  IIIi  25. 

Being  of  a  more  slender  figure  than  Mr.  Jamdjoe,  and  harimg  a 
richer  complexion ,  with  browner  hair ,  he  looked  younger.  Blbax 
House,  Cu.  VI,  43. 
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I  mav  H  well  do  tiiit  u  anythiDg  cIm  ,  luaing  nothing  else  to  do. 

Hyp.,  Ch.  Xni,  676. 
Sir    Walter    Bnant   urag   in   his   65tb   year,   having   bnn  bom  afc 

Portunonth  on  Angnst  14,  1886.    Times. 

c>    c  o  D  d  i  t  i  0  n. 

Curtain    poisons ,    uMtl   as  medicines  in  Bmall  qoantitiea ,  prove  not 

only  iDDOcnons  ,  bat  beneficial.     Webst.  ,  i.  t.  innocuoui, 
A  msD  of  the  preseot  day ,  suddenly  thnat  hack  fifty  years  ia  life , 

would  flad  himself  awkwardly  nnsaited  to  the  ways  oFthat  time. 

Shobt  Hist.,  Ch.  1,  12. 


Xoiv  this  was  rery  warm  adTocacy  on  the  part  of  Ifr.  Tombej, 
who,  being  called  id  to  console  and  bless,  nursed  with  sach 
eitraordioar;  vigoar.     Uus.  Will,  Cr.  VI,  59. 

She  was  a  mudeti  gentlewoman  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
who,  having  madt  a  small  slip  in  her  yonth,  had  continaed  • 
good  maiil  ever  since.     Jos.  Asim.,  I,  Ch.  V,  11, 

liming  had  no  facilities  for  lesming,  he  was  forced  to  leach. 
Wars.  Hast.,  63M. 

attendant  circumstances. 
The   Attorney   General   at   once   proceeded   to   call   his  witnesBeSi 

regerr-ng  his  remarks  till  the  conclnsion.    Msn.  Witx,  Co.  XZI, 

217. 
Lady    Holmbnrst  presently  left  the  room,  l4aniig  them  to  settle  it 

as  they  liked,     ib.,  Ch.  XVII,  169. 
And   so   these   two   women  talked,  mo^;  plans  for  the  fatnre  a» 

thongb  all  things  endured  for  ever,    ib.,  Cb.  VII,  65. 

,  Obs.  I.  I'rcJicative  adnominal  participle^anaea ,  especially  racb 
HS  eiprcss  a  relation  of  time,  are  sometimes  intorchaogeable  wilb 
adverbial  gemnd-clanses.  See  also  M.  E.  Ok.,  g  2838.  TItns 
foi'  /  Iroke  m;i  looking-glau  4r—amg  lo  go  out  (Cbiist.,  II,  82) 
wo  cnnld  also  say  /  ^okt  my  tootittg-gtati  m  ^r»nm§  to  go  out. 
Conversely  On  roaehmg  Mr.  Smilh'i,  ChiuUiai  pia  hi*  on  Imttr 
in  Ma  hanJM.  (LiFB  OP  CRAau  BiONTE,  271)  =  thtckmg  Mr. 
Sinit/i'i  Churlotu  [eXc,]. 

Further  instance! : 

lliiliy  and  Bobby  may  bll  asleep  eomi»g  hoaw.  Fob  an  Sau,  I, 
Oil.  I.V,  144.' 

We  missed  our  way  somehow  gMimg  to  the  stitiOD.    Switr. 
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II.  In  literary  English  we  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  a  partidpl*- 

clanse  made  to  refer  to  a  previous  sentence  by  meansof  arelatifv 
pronoun,  where  in  ordinary  English  a  demonstratiTe  prononn 
would  be  used. 

Miss  Murdstone  disposed  of  me  in  two  words  'Wants  manner !" 
Having  uttered  which  with  great  distinctness,  she  begged  the 
favour  of  being  shown  to  her  room.     Cop.,  Ch.  TV,  24a. 

III.  Predicative  ad  nominal  participle-clauses  implying  an  adverbial  xelation 

of  attendant  circumstances,  are  very  frequent ,  constitatiBg 
a  very  feature  of  the  English  language.  They  are  especially 
used  in  describing  a  series  of  facts,  which  are  bot  loosely 
connected  with  that  expressed  by  the  head 'Sentence.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  typical  instance: 

She  sent  Arthur  Abner  a  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  recommen- 
dation of  young  Mr.  Weybum,  stating  her  benevolent  wishes  as 
regarded  the  young  man  and  ''those  hateful  memories*',  rtquetting 
that  her  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  affair.  Oiv.t 
Ch.  UI,  62. 

Some  imply  more  or  less  distinct  relations  of  cansality.  Thus 
Eustace  made  a  clean  breast  of  it ,  announcing  that  they  were  engaged 
to  be  married  (Mees.  Will)  may  be  understood  to  mean  Euetaoi 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  by  announcing  that  [etc.]. 

/  am  going  to  totalb/  revolutionize  the  course  of  btiemeee  as  hitherto 
practised  in  this  establishment  ^  hawing  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  that 
purpose  (ib.)  approximates  to  /  am  going . .  eetablishmeiU»  The 
fact  is  I  have  drawn  up  [etc.]. 

Further  instances: 

I  hope  to  do  some  good  with  the  money,  remembering  always  that 
it  is  a  great  trust  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  llus. 
Will,  Ch.  XXII,  238. 

James  turned  colour,  bowed,  and  sat  down,  knowing  that  he  wu 
a  made  man.     ib. ,  Ch.  XXI,  226. 

Some  may  also  be  understood  to  be  representative  of  continnatiTe 
attrib.  adnom.  clauses. 

G Gor gc,  ^fidgeting  in  his  chair,  said  nothing.  SiB  Gkorge  TlBSSADT, 
Ch.  IIi/i4/>. 

IV.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  ihe  participle-clause  of  attendant 
circumstances  after  to  come,  for  which  the  Dutch  has  an  infinitive 
or  past -participle  clause.  The  verb  to  come  in  these  sentenees  is 
largely  weakened  in  meaning  so  as  to  approximate  to  a  copola. 
N.  E.'Gr.,  §  2:329. 
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The   little   ones   eam$  naming   out   to   tell  m  that  the  iqnire  wm 

come.     Vic.,  Ch.  IX,  283. 
As   he  spoke,   «   oolnmD    of  troops  came  marchmg  across  the  field 

straight  towards  their  retreat.    Htp.,  Ch.  XIII,  635. 
All   sorts   of  beautiful    ideas   came  Jloatmg  into  her  heart.    Mkbs. 

Will,  Ch.  VII,  67. 

Note.    Originally  an  infinitive(-€lanse)  was  used  for  this  participle 
(-clause).    MuEEAT,  i.  ▼.  couMy  3,/. 

V.  After  to  lie ,  to  $it  and  to  9tamd  the  partioiple(-clause)  often  assumes 
the  character  of  a  nominal  part  of  the  predicate,  these  Terbs 
themselves  being  weakened  to  quasi-copulas.    (Cb.  I,  6.) 

Mr.    Meeson    lay  gaeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat    Hiits.  Will, 

Ch.  VIII,  78. 
When  I  lay  muting  on  mj  pillow,  I  heard  the  sound  of  little  feet 

pattering   outside   of  the    door.    Skitch-Book,    Chiistm.   Day, 

896. 
Moses  eat  reading  while  I  taught  mj  little  ones.     Via  ^). 
Yon   eat   eating   your   dinner  and  looking  on,  while  he  was  trying 

to  crack  my  bones.     Hyp.,  Cb.  XII,  62a. 
I    stnod   looking  at    the    basket   quite  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  my 

trnst     Bi'RAK  House,  Cb.  VI,  43. 
(^stler,  Boots  and  the  Squire  sland /ooi:iii^  after  them.  Tom  Beown  *). 

\    littlo    more    action    is  expressed  by  the  same  verbs,  when  they 
are  connected  with  an  adverb,  as  in: 

\)ont   iit    up    making   yourself   miserable    over  your  fire.     Foe  his 
Sake,  I,  Ch.  XVI,  266. 

16.    A   special   group   of  predicative    adnominal  participle-clauses 

denoting   particulars   of  the  subject ,   are  such  as  are  the  result  of 

sentrnces   with   an   accusative  +  participle   being  thrown  into  the 

pa.ssive  voice.    See  next  §. 

H(»  was  8tM*n  reading  io  his  bible'). 

riie   u))prentice  was  heard  calling  'Master*  in  great  alarm.  Beothke 

Jacob,  396. 
She  conld  have  been  imagined  toying^  There  is  a  storm,  but  I  am 

ready  to  embark  with  you  this  minute.     Oem.«  Cb.  I,  20. 
shortly    after    this  discussion ,  Matey   was  heard  in/armimg  some  of 

the  bigger  fellows  he  could  tell  them  positively  that  Lord  Ormoat*s 

a^e  WHS  under  tifty-four.     ib.,  Cii.  I,  lA* 

)     F«>  m.-KoTH.  §  513;    ^)    ib.,  g  510;    >)   ScBMWT,  g  tf6a. 
roTTNMv,  .1  tirtitnmar  of  Jjate  Modem  Englieh,  II.  47 
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The  guard  palled  out  the  aggrieved  passenger,  who  was  left  wildly 
gesticulating  on  the  platform.     Anbcd.  (QtlNTH.,  Hakdb.) 

Note.  Certain  verbs  that  express  a  judging,  describing  or  dedariDg 
sometimes  have  the  participle-clause  preceded  by  the  conjonction  at. 

It  is  certain ,  however,  that  in  storms  in  these  highlands  stnoge 
things  have  been  seen ,  which  are  considered  om  cannecUd  with 
the    old    story    of  the  ship.    Storm-Ship  (Stof.,  Handl.,  I,  88)u 

She  was  never  reported  as  having  been  seen  above  the  highlaDdi. 
ib.,  86. 

The  commanders  of  the  opposing  armies  are  represented  at  leam§ 
their  work.     Lit.  World. 

They  informed  her  that  they  had  passed  that  way  on  the  look-ont 
for  skirmishers  of  the  enemy,  who  were  reported  cut  having  kem 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  woods.     Wint.  Niqht,  Ch.  V,  48. 

But  the  civilities  and  respects  that  were  recognized  a»  belonging  to 
her  station,  she  received.     Sir  George  Tressady,  Ch.  II,  10. 

The   conjunction    as  is  regularly  placed  before  the  part iciple-d ansa 

standing   after   It   strikes   me^  etc.,  which  may  be  considered  as 

.  the  active  equivalent  of  It  is  considered  by  me,  etc    (Ch.  VI,  IS*) 

He  struck  me  cu  being  rather  a  young  fool,  and  certainly  not  good 
enough  for  her.     My  Friend  Jim,  Ch.  VIII,  54. 

Such  a  course  strikes  me  as  being  a  most  natural  and  proper  one. 
Mees.  Will,  Ch.  XXI,  225. 

17.  Predicative  adnominal  participle-clauses  modifying  the  non- 
/prepositional  object  are  met  with: 

a)  after  verbs  that  express  a  perceiving  or  a  discovering; 

b)  after  the  verb  to  have; 

c)  after   verbs  that  express  a  picturing,  a  remembering  or  a 

describing; 

d)  after  the  verb  to  set; 

e)  after  the  verb  to  want,  and  perhaps  its  synonyms; 

f)  after  the  verb  to  like,  and  perhaps  its  Bynonyms  and 
antonyms ; 

g)  after  the   verbs   to  fear,  to  dread,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

A  non-prepositional  object  with  a  present  participle  in  the  ftinction 
of  a  predic  adnom.  adjunct  may  be  called  an  aeevsatlve  with 
present  participle. 

Note.  Also  the  past  participle  is  found  in  predicative  adnominal 
clauses  modifying  the  non-prepositional  object. 
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I  saw  him  tkroum  oat  of  hi8  trap.    N.  E.  Or.  ,  §  331. 
I  ordered  my  bill  tnade  out    Ofpic.  Wipe,  185. 

Bat  the  past  participle  in  this  case  stands  for  a  passive  infinitive, 
so  that  predic.  adnom.  clauses  with  sach  a  verbal  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  infinitive-clauses.    (Cb.  XVIII,  82 ,  ff.) 

18.  After  verbs  that  express  a  perceiving  or  a  discovering  the 
predic.  adnom.  participle-clause  is  found  in  a  variety  of  relations, 
which,  however,  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished: 

(/)  one  that  is  identical  with  that  of  an  ordinary  adjective  or 
noun  used  as  predic.  adnom.  adjunct: 

In  the  silent  snow  forests,  if  yoa  dig  the  snow  away,  yon  will 
find  the  tinv  bads  nestling  in  their  white  nnrsery.  Ships,  I, 
Ch.  Ill,  11.' 

bi    one  that  approximates  to  that  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  time. 

He  watched  her  arranging  the  pages  of  a  dilapidate  book.  Ships, 
II,  Ch.  IV,  122. 

r)    one  that  approximates  to  that  of  a  continuative  attrib.  adnom. 
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Once  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  little  fellow  woke  ap  at 
night  to  see  a  lady  bending  over  him.  OiD.  of  Rich.  Fiv., 
Ch.  I,  4. 

(/•    one   that   is   identical    with   that   of  an  infinitive  to  the  non- 
prepositional  object  in  the  construction  accusative  with  infinitive. 

I  have  seen  him  kissing  her  a  dozen  times.  Bkll  of  St.  Paul's, 
I,  267. 

Htie  follow  some  miscellaneous  illustrative  quotations: 

to  behofd.     They  tamed  their  heads ,  and  bdield  the  hape  of  Ra^nkam  on 
horseback  surveying  the  scene.  Okd.  of  Rich.  Fbv.  ,  Ch.  XIII,  91. 
The  nursemaid  waking  in  the  night  beheld  a  solitary  Jigure  darkening 
a  lamp  above  her  little  sleeping  charge,     ib.,  Ch.  I,  4. 

to  descry.    At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  moantains  the  voyager  may  have 
descried  the  light  smoke  curling  ap  from  a  village.    RiP  vak  WiyxLi. 

to  feel.     Rip    now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him.     Rip  van 
Winkle, 
We   feel   the  natural   reli'jion  of  the  soul  gently  sprimging  up  within 

us.    Sketch-Book  ,  Wid.  and  hir  Sok. 
As    to   the    title,  he  said  that  he  felt  himeelf  being  ealkd  names  in 
his  old  age.     HoR.  Walf.,  Castle  of  Ort.,  Int!.,  4. 

47^ 
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He   Jdi    an  undefinable  dread   lasting   hold   on    him.     SlL.    Main., 
Ch.  IV,  33. 

io  find.     See  above. 

io  hear.     How  sad  to  hear  one — one  like  you — only  sneering  and  speatrng  eviL 

Hyp.,  Ch.  XIII,  696. 
Above    all  the  noise  we  made  we  heard  them  running  op  the  stain 

and  crt/ing  out.    Cop.,  Ch.  IV,  296. 
She    almost    thought    that    she    could    hear   her   lost  Jeatmie^s  ma 

calling  down  the  gale.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VII,  67. 

to  observe.     The   yonng    lady    happened    to  observe  one  of  my  liule  ht»f$ 
playing  in  the  street.     Vic,  Ch.  XXXI. 

to  perceive.     Rip   perceived   a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  op  the  rocks. 
Rip  van  Winkle. 

to  scan.     She    scanned   the   crowds   streaming   in  through  the  Bide-doon. 
Sir  George  Tress.  ,  Ce.  IV,  23a. 

to  see.     I    saw    a   crowd   of  boys  going  into  a  large  door-way.     Ht?., 
Ch.  XII,  596. 
If  the  snn  does  not  dazzle  yonr  eyes,  you  may  always  9e$  the  great 
mountains  piercing  the  sky.     Ships,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  II. 

to  watch,     Marjory    watched   the    breakfast  being  removed  with  a  sort  of 
dumb  anger.     Life  Int.,  Ch.  VII,  117. 
When    uiy    mother    is  out  of  breath  and  rests  herself,  I  waiek  her 
winding    her   bright  curls  round  her  fingers  and  etrmghiening  her 
waist.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  86. 

19.  0  b  s.  I.  Instead  of  the  accusative  with  present  par- 
ticiple we  sometimes  find  an  accusative  with  infini- 
t  i  V  c ,  when  the  relation  to  be  expressed  is  that  described  under  hi 
Compare  the  quotations  with  to  behold  and  to  UHMich  given  in  the 
preceding  §  with  those  cited  in  Ch.  XVIII,  81,  a.  Observe, 
however ,  that  to  behold  and  to  watch  express  an  effort  of  the 
organs  of  sight ,  rather  than  the  act  of  perceiving. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  accus.  with  infin.  is  ever  used  for  the 
accus.  with  pres.  partic.  in  the  relation  described  under  «).  I& 
such  a  sentence  as  /  never  saw  a  female  wmar  a  sAmr/  JM#V 
care/ess//  (Ships,  I,  Cn.  V,  21),  the  infinitive-clause  may ,  indeed. 
be  considered  to  represent  an  attrib.  adnom.  clause,  but  not  i 
continuative  one  as  in  the  instance  mentioned  under  c)  in  the 
preceding  §, 
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Id  the  relation  deecribed  under  d)  the  aocni.  with  prei. 
par  tic  it,  perhaps,  improperly  ated  for  the  aeons,  with 
infin.  Instanees,  however ,  are  not  nncommon,  probablj 
owing  to  the  frequent  sameness  in  meaning  of  a  participle-con- 
stmction  with  a  gemnd-constmction  9  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
gemnd^claiise  with  a  subject-indicating  word  in  the  function  of 
the  non-prepositional  object  is  the  logical  equivalent  of  an  accus. 
with  infin.  (Ch.  XVIII,  80.) 

He  felt  his  end  approaehimg.    Mils.  Will,  Cb.  XXI,  225. 
You  might  have  heard  Barhard*»  heart  beating.     East  Ltxki,  I«  58. 
I  saw  my  mother  stop  her  ears,  and  htardher  ertfimg.  Cop.,  Ch.  IV, 
29a. 

Id  the  majority  of  the  quotations  given  in  Cb.  XVIII,  31,  however, 
the  exchanging  of  the  accus.  with  infin.  for  the  accus.  with  pres. 
partic.  would  be  quite  impoesible.  We  append  one  in  which 
the  exchanging  would  modify  the  meaning. 

I  have  seen  artiste  paint  their  own  portraits.  Bleak  House  ,  Ch.  V,  48. 

Note.  7o  $ee  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  to  knotr  (Ch  XVIII, 
34,  ▼.):  the  Kubttitution  of  the  pres.  partic  for  the  infin.  would 
impart  to  it  its  ordinary  meaning  of  to  perceive  hy  the  eye. 

II.  The    participle    is   sometimes   put  before  the  accusative,  when  the 

latter  is  accompanied  by  lengthy  modifiers. 

I'bey    $aw    coming    towards    them    a   reipeetabie  English  family  with 

daughters.     Trilbt,  I,  189. 
<.>no  evening  he  found  lying  on  the  table  in  his  garret  an  undeniable 

glittering  gold  piece.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XV,  72^. 

III.  The    present-participle    is  sometimes    passive    in    meaning  though 

active  in  form.     (21,  ill.) 

I  can't  say  how  I  knew  it  was  my.  dear  mother*s  coffin  that 
they  went  to  look  at.  I  had  never  heard  one  making.  Cop., 
IH.  IX.  63. 

For  the  present  participle  as  used  in  this  quotation,  older  English 
woald  probably  have  had  a  gerund  preceded  by  in  or  on. 
Compare  Ch.  XIX,  85. 

20.  After  the  other  verbs  mentioned  in  17  the  accus.  with  present 
partii-.  expresses  the  same  relation  as  a  non-prepoeitfonal  object 
with  a  predic.  adnom.  adjunct,  or  an  accus.  with  infln.  Here  follow 
some   (quotations  illustrating  the  use  of  the  accus.  with  pres.  partic 
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a)  to  hare.  The  village  would  have  people  coming  from  Botany  Bmy  to 
settle  in,  if  things  went  on  in  this  way.     Bboth.  Jac,  404. 

I  can't  have  you  doing  anything  to  bring  me  into  disfaTOor  with 
the  cheaper  magazines.     Punxh. 

We  can*t  have  you  breaking  the  properties,     ib. 

h)    verbs  that  express  a  picturing,  a  remembering  or  a  describing: 

io  depict.  The  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  conld  not  d^iiet  Mif* 
RaMeigh  developing  anything  so  warm  and  human  as  fever.  Fob 
HIS  Sake,  I,  Ch.  X,  162. 

to  fancy.  ''This  must  have  been  the  curriculum  for  their  celibates/* 
we  may  fancy  him  concluding.     Spenc,  Educ,  Ch.  I,  2Sa. 

to  imagine.     Imagine  me  doing  so,  and  then  consider  what  epithets  you 
would  bestow  on  me.    Life  op  Ch.  Biokte,  95. 
I  cannot  imagine  you  being  genial.    Ships  ,  I ,  Ch.  X ,  43. 
She    could    not   imagine  hersdf  doing  all  that  would  be  required  of 
her.     EsTH.  Wat.,  Ch.  I,  4. 

to  paint.  Her  strong  imagination  began  to  paint  ker  hovering  like  a 
sea-bird  upon  white  wings.     Mees.  Will,  Ch.  VII,  67. 

to  recollect.     I  recollect  the  news  coming.     KlNQ*8  Mibior,  Ch.  I,  7. 
I  recollect  two  (buttons)  bursting  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlour, 
while  she  was  hugging  me.     Cop.,  Ch.  II,  9^. 

to  remember.     My  mother  remembers  him  living  at  47,  48  or  49,  Abbey 
Forgate.     Not.  and  Queb. 
Esmond    remembered   his   poor  lord  saying  [etc.].     HiNBT  EsM.,  Ill, 
Ch.  VII ,  319. 

understand.    I    can    understand  papers   of  that  sort  going  like  wild-fire. 
Ships,  Ch.  VIII,  35. 
I  can  quite  understand  you  saying  so.     Shebl.  Holm.,  I,  104. 

C)     to  set.     This  set  all  the  monkeys  laughing.     Hyp.,  Ch.  XII,  596. 
He  set  them  laughing.     Orm.,  Ch.  I,  7. 

Again    be   recognized    the   glorious   eyes    and  the  flashing  spot  io 
one  of  them  that  had  so  often  set  his  heart  betUing.  Chiist.,  II,  86. 

(0     to  want.     Wo   don't  want  the  women  meddling.    Sim  Obobgi  Tkbss.. 
Ch.  V,  34(1. 
I  want  a  button  sewing  on.     Mas.  ,  §  200 ,  N. 

6)    the  verbs  to  like,  to  dislike ,  etc. 

to  like.  Our  people  don't  like  things  being  ordered  and  left.,  Cop., 
Ch.  V,  34a. 
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Yon  and  1  don't  like  our  pieturei  and  atatuet  being  fotmd  fault  with. 
Mid.,  Ch.  XXXIX,  288. 

f)    the  verbs  to  fear,  to  dread,  etc. 

to  droad.  There  is  one  part  which  I  should  dread  ycu  having  the  power 
of  reading  again.    Piidi  and  Piej.,  Ch.  LVIII,  361. 

21*  0  b  8.  I.  In  some  of  the  above  quotationB  the  accns.  with  pres. 
partic.  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  a  gerund-clause 
with  a  subject-indicating  word.  Compare  the  quotations  in 
Ch.  XVIII,  80,  c. 

No  other  interpretation  can  be  put  upon  participle-clauses  standing 
after  such  verbs  as  are  never  found  with  a  noun  +  predic. 
adoom.  adjunct. 

I  cannot  help  the  dreanu  earning.     East  Ltnni,  II,  39. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  verbal  has  assumed  the  character  of 
a  present  participle  through  the  dropping  of  a  preposition.  (19,  m.) 

I  caught  him  watching  me  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say 

Poor     Boy ,     and    art    thou ,    too ,    one    of   us.      Alt.    Locke  , 

Ch.  11,  28. 
Old  Momus  caught  me  conetruing  off  the  leaf  of  a  cnb.  Tom  Baowy, 

II,  Ch.  Vll,  309. 
He'll  be  caught  picking  pockets.     Pind. 
ActoeoD.     A  [huntsman    who    having   surprised   Diana  bathing ,  was 

turned  by  her  into  a  stag  and  torn  by  his  own  doga.   Annan u., 

CoNc.  DicT.,  Key,  i.  v.  Actofm, 

This  is,  probably,  also  the  case  with  those  after  to  eet  mentioned 
in  20 ;  c.     Compare  : 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  bell,  |  Once  eei  on  ringing,  with 
bis  own  weight  goes.     Shakisp.,  Lucaici,  L  1494. 

The  preposition  appears  in  its  ordinary  weakened  form,  a,  in: 

She  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite ,  |  Whose  grim  aspect  mCi  every 

joint  a-shaking,     Sbak.,  Luci.,  1.  452. 
Evan's    illustration    ut    the   company  a4ayghing.     Wav.,  Cb«  LIV, 

1386. 

Sometimes  the  participle-clause  may  also  be  considered  as  representing 
an  attrib.  adnom.  adjunct 

I    cannot    imagine   anybody,    and    especially    any  woman, 
old  Jack.     Bankr.  HiaaT,  I,  171. 
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IT.   Certain    verbs  that  express  a  judging  or  describing  eometimeB  hKWB 
the  participle-clause  preceded  bj  the  conjnnction  as.     (16.  N.J 

I    should    regard   yon  cu,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  lost  to  na  — 
as,    so    far,  betraying   us.     Sir  George  Trbssady,  Cb.  111,  154. 
He  represented  me  cu  having  forsaken  my  former  principles. 
He  described  Bruges  as  excelling  all  other  towns  in  wealth. 

Thus    also    after   to  look   upon ,  to  talk  of  and  similar  word-groups 
that  are  synonymous  with  the  above  transitive  verbs. 

Every    Ri vermouth    boy    looks   upon  the  sea  as  being  in  some  way 

mixed   up    with    his   destiny.    Thomas  B.  Aldrich,    Tbe  Cmum 

OF  THE  Dolphin. 
Even    intelligent   Londoners   talked  of  London  as  containing  several 

millions  of  souls.    Hist.,  I,  Ch.  II. 
He    is    the    man  I  spoke  of  just  now,  as  being  able  to  tumble  me 

out  of  his  place  neck  and  crop.   Hardt  Norsem.  ,  Cb.  LX VXI,  S95. 

in.  The   participle  after  to  want  is  sometimes  active  in  form,  although 
passive  in  meaning.     (19,  ni.) 


CHAFfER  XXI. 


NOMINAL  CLAUSES. 

I  Undeveloped  clauses  that  are  formed  by  a  nominal,  i.  e.  an 
adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  word(-group)  doing  duty  for  either,  may  be 
distinguished  into: 

u)  such  as  answer  to  attributive  adnominal  clauses 
introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun; 

b I    such  as  answer  to  adverbial  clauses; 

r)    such  as  answer  to  a  predicative  adnominal  adjunct 

2.  Such  as  answer  to  attributive  adnominal  clauses 
introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  are: 

(/I     restrictive; 

Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  mao  equal  to  any  oommand.  Clivk. 

A  qnestioD  too  itnportant  to  be  neglected.     H.  E.  Gm.,  318. 

A  patriot  disinteresUd  in  a  high  degree,     ib. 

It    is    a    truth    universally  acknowledged  that  a  single  man  m  poi" 

sesiion   of  a    good    fortune    must    be    in  want  of  a  wife.     Pripk 

AND  Prej.,  Ch.  1 ,  7. 
He  described   in  vivid  language  the  situation  in  which  his  ▼ictory 

bod    placed    him:    great  princes,    depemUnt    an  his  pleasare;  an 

opulent  city,  a/raid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder.  Clivi,  5d8a. 
He    had    no    wife    and    children    dependent    on    him.     Mus.  Will, 

Ch.  IV,  34. 

He  is  the  modestest  man  eUive.     She  Stoops,  I 

hi    c  0  n  t  i  n  u  a  t  i  V e. 

The    two    races,  so  long  hostile^  soon  found  that  they  had  oomaion 

interests.     Mac. 
The    young    king    himself,    a    trained  tkealogiem   and   proud  of  hit 
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theological  knowledge,  entered  the  lists  agBiost  Lather.     Gmns, 

Sh.  Hist.,  Ch.  VI,  Skt.  V,  321. 
On    the    sofa  lav  a  fair-haired  little  form,  to  Min  amd  jragilef  that 

it   looked    like    the  ghost  or  outline  of  a  girl  rather  than  a  girl 

herself.     Mies.  Will,  Cb.  III.  28. 
The    countrv    was   to  be  absolntelj  gOTemed  by  a  hereditary  arifi- 

tocraoy,    the  matt  iMn/y,  the  mott  haugkhf^  the  mo&t  qmamUomi  in 

Europe.     H.  E.  Ga.,  318. 

3.  0  b  s.     Care  should  be  taken  to  distingtiish  conturaatiTe  ondeTeloped 

clauses  with  a  nonn  from  appositions,  which,  of  coane,  do  not 
bear  being  replaced  bj  adnominal  danses  with  a  relatiTe  pronoun. 
Thns  the  following  quotations  contain  appositions,  not  nndeveloped 
clauses. 

Havelock,  the  hero,  is  dead«     H.  E.  6b.,  267. 

John  Smith,  the  bakery  said  so.     Mas.,  §  267. 

Caesar,  the  Roman  emperor^  invades  Britain.  Latham ,  Enq. Obaxx., 
§  223. 

4.  Such  as  answer  to  adverbial  clauses  are  nominatiTes 
absolute  with  the  present  participle  being  understood. 

Dinner  over^  we  adjourned  to  the  study.    Stop.,  XII,  §  104. 

The  reading  of  the  manuscript  over^  the  partj  engaged  in  generd 
conversation.     Pend.,  I,  Ch    XXXII,  346. 

Not   without    the  internal  resolution  of  bmng  rerenged  on  him  for 
his   procrastination,    time  and  place  eonvenieni,    Wat.,  Cb.  LXV, 

160&. 

5.  Also  those  which  answer  to  a  pred  ic  ati  ve  adnominal 
adjunct  are  to  beconsidered  as  a  modified  form  of  participle-clauaes. 
Like   the  latter,  they  may  express  a  variety  of  adverbial  relations. 

Betrothed,  he  will  be  safe  from  a  thousand  snares.    Okd.  of  Rich. 
Fev.,  Ch.  XIII,  91. 

A    hecdthif   merri/  child,  she  did  not  much  care  for  dress  or  eating. 
Life  of  Ch.  Bronte,  37. 

An   ardent    Roman    Catholic ,    she    was   bound   to  a  family  of  rigid 
Presbyterians.     Kath.  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  Ill,  46. 

Ardent   and    intrepid   on    the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth  was  STeiy- 
where  else  effeminate  and  irresolute.     Mac.  II.  Gh.  Y,  100. 
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Cm  of  iJu  moH  amiatit  aid  MoMd  o/mm  ,  he  vet  hul  u  nnforttuat* 

qiurr*!  with  Pope.     Uiikluohm,  Bin.  Gko.  Lit.,  810. 
T^$  «M  of  a  wwltHy  foAtr,  DMnoeritiu  davotad    the  whole  of  hia 

inharitad  fortnne  to  the  cnltnre  of  hit  miad.    Tthdall,  Bilfhit 

Addiim,  IW. 
Jiemou  from   tht  polilt ,  they  atill  ratained  the  primaYal  ninplioi^ 

of  maonen,    and  fivfol  ^  habit,  thej  Harcaljr  knew  that  tem- 

pennce  wu  a  Tirtne.     Vic,  Cu.  IV. 


CHAFIER  XXn. 


ELLIPTICAL  SENTENCES   AND 

ANACOLUTHA. 

ELLIPTICAL    SENTENCES. 

1.  A  sentence  or  clause  is  said  to  be  elliptical  when  either 
the  subject  or  the  predicate,  or  one  as  well  as  the  other,  is  wanting 
and  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  context.  The  occasion  of  ellipsis 
is  chiefly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  secure  brevity , 
or  force  of  expression,  and  it  is,  therefore,  especially  fi^uent  in 
proverbial  and  familiar  sayings,  and  in  the  utterances  of  an  excited 
stare  of  mind. 

2.  0  b  s.    I.     Imperative    senteDces,    like    Listen  f^    Ch  on! ^  in  which » 

though  the  subject  is  not  indicated  by  any  word,  the  ibnn  of 
the  verb  and  the  way  of  uttering  it  distinctly  show  that  it  ii 
the  person  addressed  that  is  connected  with  the  action  or  state 
expressed  by  it,  are  not  considered  as  elliptical. 

II.     Elliptical  sentences  and  clauses  should  be  distinguished  from: 

a;    incomplete    sentences   and    clauses ,    which   hare  one  or  more 
elements   suppressed,    because  they  can  be  readily  supplied  from 

the  context.     (Cii.  IX,  6.) 

''^)   undeveloped  clauses,  which  consist  of  a  verbal  (or  a  nominal) 
with  one  or  more  enlargements.     (Cu.  IX,  13,  ff.) 

3.  Elliptical  sentences  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds . 

it;    simple  statements  of  fact. 

First  come,  first  served.     Prov. 

Well  begun  is  half  done.     lb. 

Fore-warned  is  fore-armed,     ib.  * 

Grasp  all ,  lose  all.     ib. 

More  haste,  worse  speed,     ib. 
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Unlucky  in  love,  lucky  at  play.     Prov. 

No  paint  f  no  gains,    ib. 

Like  father,  like  son.    Adam  John8Ton*8  Son,  Cb.  VII. 

So  far,  80  good.    Little  Lord,  84. 

Sing  before  breakfast,  cry  before  Dight.     Our  Man.  Nat.,  108. 

Least  said,  soonest  mended.     Night  and  Morn.,  76. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure,     ib.,  37U. 

So  much  for  supper.     She  stoops  to  Cohquer. 

Now  for  meeting  my  modest  gentleman  with  a  demure  face.    ib. 

b)    utterances  of  various  emotions,  such  as: 
1 )    fdis)approbation. 

Well  done!     Quite  right!     Capital!     For  shame! 
2 1    sorrow  and  happiness. 

What  a  pity!     How  sad!     How  fortunate!     What  bliss! 
8)    execration  or  good-will. 

Down  with  the  tyrants!     Good  luck  to  you! 
4)    a  strong  desire. 

Out  with  it!     Hands  off! 

€)    questions. 

What  if,  instead  of  talking  this  rooraing,  I  should  read  you  a  copy 
of  verses,  with  critical  remarks  by  the  author?  Autocr. ,  Ch. 
I,  Ub. 

What  about  Mrs.  Grundy?     Snips,  I,  Ch.  X,  41. 

d)    rhetorical  questions  i\nd  exclamations: 

Even    if   I    have    grown    so    much    wiser,    wheU   then?     I  am    not 

changed  towards  you.     Christm.  Car.,  II,  42. 
His  father,  he  thought,  would  certainly  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling; 

fchat  then?     Broth.  Jac,  358. 
He  was  a  tailor,  but  what  of  that?    Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  VIII,  76. 
For  shame,  you  a  sailor  and  carrot  sorrow  aboard? 
What?     I  love!     I  sue!     I  seek  a  wife!     Srak '). 
To  arms!  to  arms! 

€)    imperative  sentences. 

Your  name  and  address,  please. 
Quiet ,  all  of  you  I 

')    Paul,  I 
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4.    Certain  instances  of  ellipsis  deserve  special  mention. 

a)  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  1st  person ,  apparently  /  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  suppressed  in  certain  combinations,  sometimes 
together  with  other  elements: 

1)  in  literary  language. 

Prat/  8irj  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  show  Qs  the  way  to 
Stepherd's  Inn?     Pend.,  II,  Ch.  XXVIII,  309. 

What  do  you  want  with  Fanny,  prat/?    ib.,  Ce.  XXVIU,  810. 

Prai/,  take  it,  papa.     Mark.,  Oll.  Podb. 

Would  it  were  bed- time,  and  all  were  well.  Sue  stoops  to  Con- 
quer. 

**Have  at  thee  then,**  said  Kay.     Oar.  and  Ltm.,  I.  789. 

Chas.  Surf.  —  ^Stay,  Careless,  you  shall  be  anotioneer;  so  come 
along  with  us.**  Careless.  —  'Oh,  have  with  you^  if  that's  the 
case.**     School  for  Scand.,  Ill,  3'). 

Beat  stand  upon  our  guard.     Temp.  ^). 

2)  in  colloquial  (vulgar)  language. 

Beg  pardon,  mother.     Sir  Qeoroe  Tress.,  Ch.  Ill,  21a. 

Glad  to  see  you,  sir.     Cop.,  Ch.  Ill,  16a. 

Thank  goodness ,  he  is  not  likely  to  hear  where  I  was  that  erening. 

Punch. 
Thank  the  Oods^  there  she  moves  away.     Hyp.,  Gb.  II,  66. 
''Who  do  you  think  has  come?**  —  ^  Haven*  t  ths  remotut  idiM**  Okions^ 

Adv.  Engl.  Synt.,  §  16. 
Wish  he  may  get  it.     Van.  Fair,  I,  Ch.  XIII,  181. 
''Who   do   you   think  has  just  alighted?**  —  ^'Canmot  guns:*    She 

stoops  to  Conquer. 
Honly  (only)  fan;  the  oatside  of  the  door ,  sir.  Pend.  ,  I .  Ch.  XXVm, 

302. 
Nasty    black    staircase    as    ever   I    see.     Wimder  how  a  geBtlemao 

can  live  in  such  a  place,     ib. ,  Ch.  XXVm,  802. 

h)    In    questions    the   pronoun    thou   is   sometimes   suppressed  ^ 

especially  in  poetry. 

Dost  hear  ?     Temp.  ,1,2. 

Art  cold?     Lear,  III,  2. 

And  where  hast  been  these  eighteen  months?     Leigb  Hcmt. 

What  babblcst  of?     Herew.,  12a. 

In  colloquial  language  yoUy  often  together  with  some  other  woxd, 
is  sometimes  left  out  in  certain  expressions. 


J)    Murray,  i.  v.  have,  20;    ^)   Bain,  Comp.,  299. 
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"Is  this  a  through  train  t*'  —  ''DoD^t  know,  sir.  Better  ask  the 
guard."    Lloyd,  Nobth.  Engl.,  124. 

c)  The  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  understood  in  the  language 
of  blessing  and  imprecation. 

"Do  yon  give  the  children  Daffy,  Mrs.  Mann?**  —  *Ah,  bU9$^€m^ 

that  1  do,  dear  as  it  is.**     Ol.  Twrsr. 
*^Sav€  im/"  said  the  old  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  What  a  little 

dear  it  is.**     ib. 
Curse  the   whole  pack  of  money-gmbbing  yolgarians!     Van.  Fair, 

I,  Ch.  XX,  214. 
Confound  the  fellow!     Mabb.,  Olla  Pouh. 

ii)  Besides  the  cases  in  which  the  suppression  of  it  as  the  anti- 
cipating subject  is,  or  was  at  one  time,  regular  (Ch.  II,  14,  ff), 
we  sometimes  find  it  understood,  mostly  together  with  the  copula, 
to  secure  brevity,  especially  in  poetry  and  in  certain  (proverbial)  sayings. 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  |  Than  reign  in  this  hor- 
rible place.     (!)owpBB  >). 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be,  |  Than  li?e  thus  nothing  now  to 
thee.     Bybon  *). 

Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company  ^). 

Better  bend  the  neck  than  bmise  the  forehead  ^j. 

Better  be  envied  than  pitied^;. 

Better  untaaght  than  ill-taught ')* 

Strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  the  trench  had  not  been  mentioned 
to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts.     Hist.,  II,  Cr.  V,  176. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why.  Tennys.,  Thb  Chabob  or  the  Liobt 
Brigade. 

Like  their  impudence  to  prepose  it.     Cnrz. ,  Ch.  XXV ,  206a. 

The  demonstrative  this  or  that  is  suppressed  in: 

He  was  shot,  and  served  him  right.  Van.  Faie,  II,  Cb.  XXXII, 
366. 

Note.  In  the  phrase  Serves  (served)  him  right ,  the  grammatical 
function  of  serve  is  apt  to  get  obscured. 

Serce  you  right  for  swearing.     Sam.  Titm.,  Ch.  Ill,  88. 
D —  him ,  serve  him  right,     Pbkd.  ,  I ,  Ch.  XX VII ,  288. 

f  A  subject  of  a  vague  meaning  is  suppressed  in  the  following 
turns  of  expression: 

Bain,  Comp.,  299;    »)   Schmidt,  §  350;    »)  ib.,  8-W^- 
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There's  great  fan  in  finding  out  a  new  word.  Her9  goet.  Hno,  52. 
''The  Noes  have  it/*  cried  uncle  Philip.     'So  here  begmgj'^  ib..  75. 

g)    The   copula  to  be  is  sometimes  wanting,  mostly  with  a  noun 
or  adjective,  less  frequently  with  an  adverbial  adjunct. 

Costly  his  garb.     The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  V,  xti. 

Tawny  his  boot ,  and  gold  his  spur.     ib. 

For  shame,  you  a  sailor,  and  carry  sorrow  aboard? 

More  company  below,  shall  I  show  them  up?     Good-kat.  Mas,  I. 

Sometimes  the  subject,  the  pronoun  of  the  Ist  or  2nd  person,  is 

suppressed  at  the  same  time. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant.     Riv.,  II,  1. 

He   then   cried    out:    ''Coming,  sir!'*  though  nobody  called.    Jos. 

Andrews  'j. 
What,  alarmed,  Amanda?     Sherid.,  Trip  to  Scarb. '). 

Unknown  to  English  is  the  suppression  of  the  copula,  so  common 
in  Dutch,  to  mark  an  excited  state  of  mind,  as  in:  £r  moest 
een  dag  vakantie  gegeven  worden.  De  JoigeiS  bl|! 
Ik  had  mgn  boodschap  vergeten.     Vader  boes! 

//)  Of  the  suppression  of  some  verb  expressing  motion,  es- 
pecially to  go,  to  get,  after  to  let,  may  (might),  must,  shall  (shouU) 
and  (ivill)  would,  before  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  place,  which  in 
Early  Modern  English  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  common  as  in 
Dutch,  instances  are  now  but  rarely  met  with.  Note,  however, 
the  still  common  saying  Murder  mil  out.    Compare  Storh,  167. 

f^t  Ks  to  the  Tiger.     Com.  of  Erk.  ,  III,  1,  95. 
Let  hhn  up!    ScnooL  for  Scand. ,  IV,  3. 
Let  us  across  the  countr//  to  Terracina.     BuLW.,  RiEKZi. 
You  mai/  awaj/  by  night.     Henry  IV,  A,  III,  1,  142. 
I  must  away  to-day.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  III,  2,  192. 
I  must  after  him  to  tell  him  the  news.     Riv. ,  I,  1. 
Thou  shalt  to  prison.    Love's  Labour  Lost,  I,  2,  163. 
I  should  to  Plashif  too.     Rich.  TI,  II,  .2,  120. 
We7/  away  to-night.     Mkrch.  ,  II,  2,  2. 
At  the  length  truth  will  out.     ib. ,  II ,  2 ,  85. 
He  is  very  sick  and  would  to  bed,     Henby  V,  II,  I,  87. 
For  hence  will  I.     Gar.  and  Lyn.,  1.  166. 

The  songs  would  out  in  spite  of  the  saying :  Sing  before  breaUut, 
cry  before  night.     Our  Man.  Nat., 


»)    MilT/s.,  II,  48. 
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i)  All  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  except  the  negative  not^ 
are  suppressed  in: 

Not  that  he  is  afraid  of  him,  but  be  is  of  a  peaoeable  disposition  ^). 
Not  bat  that  I  should  have  gone  if  I  bad  had  thechaDce.  Muiray. 

For  further  instances  see  Ch.  XIII,  5,  c. 

j)  Through  the  suppression  of  the  predicate,  too6  has  become  a 
word  of  a  vague  grammatical  function,  forming  with  the  following 
(pro)nouD  a  kind  of  inteijection ,  in  such  exclamations  as  Woe  me! 
(Meas.  for  Meas.,  I,  4,  26.)     Woe  the  day!  (Temp.,  I.  1.) 

Similar   in    kind  are  the  combioatioDS  with  dear  ^  and  with  certain 
interjections,  as  instanced  in  the  following  quotations: 

Dear   me!   you    have   no  notion  of  the  size  of  the  boose.     Marl, 

Olla  Podr, 
Ay    mtf,     how    weak    a   thing    |    The   heart  of  woman   is.     Jul. 

Caes.  ,  II,  4,  40. 
0  me,  what  hast  thou  done!     Haml.,  Ill,  4,  26. 
Ah  me,  you  must  bear  your  own  burthen,  fashion  your  own  faith, 

thick   your   own   thoughts   and   pray  your  own  prayer!     Prnd. , 

II,  Ch.  XXXVI,  381. 

Much  clearer  is  the  grammatical  function  of  woe  when  followed 
by  a  preposition  +  (pro)noun. 

Woe  to  that  land  that  is  govem'd  by  a  child!     Rich,  III,  11,  4. 

Woe  to  those  who  came  late!     Prnu. ,  I,  Ch.  II,  22. 

Woe   to   the  man   who   follows   such   careless   advice!     How  to  bb 

HAPPY,  Ch.  IV,  43. 
Woe  to  the  peoj}le  who  dare  take  possession  of  it  1     Childr.  op  thr 

New  Forest,  Ch.  II,  26. 
Woe  upon  the  single  gentleman  who  saw  them  enter  —  artful  witches: 

well  they  knew  it  —  in  a  glow!     Christm.  Car,  III,  64. 

This  Woe  to  +  (pro)noun  is  felt  to  be  short  for  Woe  be  to  +,(proMoun. 
Compare  Peace  to  the  artist  whoee  ingenious  thought  \  Devie'd  the 
weather-house  (Cowper  ')  with  Peace  be  to  this  heuse  and  to  all  that 
dwell  in  it  (Book  of  Comm.  Pbay.)  The  phrase  has  evidently  been 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  such  expressions  as  Olory  to  Ood!  Hail 
to  thee!  Good-bye  to  you!  Death  to  the  tyranny!  Life  to  the  Republic! 

-(BULW.  ,    RlENZI)^j. 


•)     Schmidt.  §  463;    ^)    MRtm.,  II,  48. 
Poutsma  ,  A  (Jrammar  of  Late  Modem  Eiu^isk,  II.  48 
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Woe  upon  the  single  gentleman  [etc.]!,  cited  above,  is  analogous 
to  such  phrases  as  Plague  on  that  old  man  I  (Pend.,  II,  Ch.  X,  118); 
Out  upon  Merry  Chriatmas  (Christm.  Car.,  I,  6). 

Carious  is  the  conforming  of  certain  imperatives  with  tfou  to  tlw 
above  constructions  with  to.  Thus  You  be  damned!  is  often  changed 
to  Be  damned  to  you!    JE'^persen,  §  182. 

Are  jou  not  ashamed ,  and  be  d-n*d  to  you ,  to  fall  two  of  yon  upon 

one  1     Tom  Jones  *). 
Be  d-n'd  to  your  Christian  brotherhood !     Da  v.  Grieve  *). 
Be  hanged  to  them!     Van.  Fair'). 
Be  hanged  to  you!     Westw.  Ho!     Ch.  II,  206. 

In  the  following  quotation  we  iind  another  instance  of  an  inteijeetion 
being  vaguely  used  as  a  kind  of  element  of  the  sentence: 

Alas  for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch  and  had  his  limba 
supported  by  an  iron  frame.     Christm.  Car.,  IU,  57. 

But  alas  for  manners  beautiful  and  coats  as  soft  as  silk.  Tlia 
Cats'  Tea-Party  (Jespersen  and  Sarauw,  II,  63). 

k)    The  head -sentence  is  wanting: 

1)  in  certain  sentences  with  an  infinitive-clause: 

''How!"  cried  I,  ** relinquish  the  cause  of  truth!**     Vic,  Ch.  EL 
And    0,    may   Heaven's    everlasting  fury  light  upon  him  and  hifl! 

Thus  to  rob  me  of  my  child.     Vic,  Ch.  XVIL 
Oh    mother,    mother  —  to   think ,    that   you    should    have    tuzned 

against  us!     Katu,  Laud.,  I,  Ch.  VII,  137, 
Oh    God!    to  liear   the   insect   on  the  leaf  pronouncing  on  the  too 

much    life    among   his    hungry    brothers    in  the  dust!     Chustm. 

Car.,  Ill,  62. 

2)  in  certain  substitutes  for  optative  sentences.  (Ch.  XVII,  66)- 

i.     0!    that    we,  then,  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit   |   And  not  dis- 
member Caesar.    Jul.  Caes.,  II,  1,  175. 
That  I  was  safe  at  Clod  Hall!     Riv.,  V,  3. 
Oh!  that  it  were  possible!     Mas.,  192. 
Oh!  that  I  had  but  known!     Deemst.,  Ch.  XVIII,  126. 
ii.   Ah,  if  I  hud  only  known!     Ships,  I,  Cn.  VI ,  24. 

Oh!  if  he  would  but  attach  himself  to  any  living  thing.  Pbkd., 
I,  Ch.  IV,  46. 

3;    after  certain  inflnitive-clauses  of  purpose.  (Ch.  XVIII,  24.  ▼•> 

To  tell  you  the  truth ,  he  has  not  prepossessed  me  in  his  &vonr.  Via 
Ch.  V,  262. 


ANACOLUTHA. 

Anacolutbia  consists  in  beginning  with  one  gniaimatical 
construction  and  then  chan^ng  to  a  different  one,  so  that  the  first 
half  of  the  statement  remains  unfinished,  the  last  half  being  con- 
nected with  it  not  grammatically,  but  only  logically.  M-  £■  Gr., 
§117.  A  sentence  in  which  anacolutbia  appears,  ts  called  an 
anacoluthon  (plural  anacolutha.) 

Anacolutbia  is  especially  ftequent  in  the  spoken  language ,  in  which 
speakers  in  the  middle  of  a  construction  often  And  themselves  con- 
ftonted  by  an  unforeseen  inability  of  bringing  the  sentence  to  a 
natural  conclusion,  and  therefore  flounder  into  another  construction 
to  express  all  that  they  wish  to  say. 

Hut  also  the  written  language,  especially  that  of  poets,  often 
contains  many  instances  of  this  irregular  form  of  language.  Here 
follow  some  instances: 

Oil,    Mrs.    Primmins,  tbe  next  fible  of  thik  kind  yon  try  to  iMcfa 

him,  aod  we  p&rt  for  eT«r.     Caxt.,  I,  Ch.  IV,  19. 
Else    irfay   bos   God  used  tboM  relftlioDS  ai  lymbols  of  tbe  higheit 
mysteries,  which  we  ...  are  the  more  suDtly  the lesi  we eiperi«oce 
of  them?     KiNnsLBT,  Lm  and  Lbttem,  I,  125. 
Bat    lend  it  rather  to  thine  eneniy  |  Who,  if  he  break,  thon  canst 

with  belter  face  I     Exact  the  penalty.     Meich.,  I,  S. 
Every    idle   word    that    men    ipeak  they  shall  giro  aceonnt  thereof 

in  tbe  day  of  jadgment     Mattu.,  XII,  86. 
Ever^-    man    that   eateth  tbe  war  grape,  his  teatb  shall  be^aet  on 
edgr.     Jer.,  XXXI,  30. 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


A-  as   substitute   for  prep,  before 

verbals  in-ing,  674  f,  707. 
a  few  not  followed  by  of,  187. 
abate  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  157. 
abhor  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -j-  inf., 

619. 
abide  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  617. 
ablaii¥u$  absofuiuSf  19A. 
-able   adject,   ending  in  —  where 

placed,  833. 
able  in  to  be  able  to  -f-  inf.  =  can 
inf..  7.-5; 

—  constr.  with  to  r  inf.,  673. 
abominate  constr.  with  ger.,  625. 
about  in  prep,  obj.,  177; 

—  constr.  with  to  —  inf.  or  ger., 
6:^1  ; 

f-  ger.  as  adnom.  adj.,  681; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  708. 
above  constr.  with  ger.,  630. 
absolute  as  the  equiv.  of  the  adv. 

bepaald,  '2li. 
absolute  infinitiwe'Clause^  819,  656. 
absolute  present  participle,  322  f,  724. 
absorbed  constr.  with  in  -t-  ger.,  658. 
abstain  constr.  with  from  +  ger., 

♦>48. 
acause  vulgar  for  because,  460. 
acciaim  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 

with  us,  281. 
accord  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  157. 


aooordiig  to  as  prep.,  722. 

aoeofUlag  as  introd.  adr.  cL  of  alter- 

natire  agreementt  522. 
aoeofHiag   as  to  introd.  labordinate 

queition*  522. 

aoordiagly  wliere  placed,  296; 

—  as  conj.  adv.,  898/. 
aocoiint  constr.  with  pred.  adnom. 

adj.,  230. 
accredit    constr.  with   person-obj. 
with  to  16,  170; 

—  constr.  with  (pro^n.  +  with  -f 
ger.,  678. 

accysative  with  infinithe^  224,  561  ff ; 

—  as  subject  of  nom.  pred.,  589. 
accusatire  mithpres.partfc.  224, 784  ff. 
accusatiwe  with  past  partk,,  785. 
accuse  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  0/"+ 

ger.,  658. 
acoustoM  constr.   with  (pro)n.  + 

to  -r  inf ,  676. 
aocustoned  constr.  with,  to-^-ger, 

or  to  +  inf.,  676. 
acho  constr.  with  to  -f-  inf.,  686. 
acknowledge  constr.  with  person- 

obj.  with  to,  170; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  ado.  acUv 
230; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  565; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  610. 
aoqiK  constr.  with(pro)n.  -rof  + 

ger.,  658. 
across  in  prep,  obj.,  177. 
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adapted  constr.  with  to  -}-  inf.  or 

for  +  ger.,  643. 
addicted  constr.  with  to  +  ger.,  668. 
additional  where  placed,  326. 
address  oneself  constr.  with  to  -f 

ger.,  665. 
adequate  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  648. 
adjective  in  English  for  adverb  in 

Dutch,  213  ff; 

—  as  pred.  adn.  adj.,  223  f ; 

—  placed  adnominally  after  com- 
pounds of  'thing,  201  f. 

adjure  constr.  with  fpro;n.  -j-  to  + 

inf.,  158. 
administer  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to  146,  170. 
admit  constr.  with  fprojn.  -}-  to  -{- 

inf.,  158; 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
to,  170; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -;-  inf.,  565; 

—  constr.  with  o/'+ger.,  658. 
adopt   constr.  with  pred.  adnom. 

obj.,  237. 
advance  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158. 
adwerbial  adjuncts,  202  ff; 

—  modifying  ger.,  202; 

—  as  sentence-modifiers,  202; 

—  iis  word-modifiers,  202; 

—  in  English  for  adnom.  adj. 
in  Dutch,  216  ff; 

—  in  Dutch  for  adj.  in  English, 
213  ff; 

—  in  Dutch  for  verb  in  Engl. , 
213; 

—  in  front  position  in  intern 
sent,  242; 

—  where  placed,  246. 
adwerbial  clause,  358 ; 

—  of  consequence  opening  with 
that  replaced  by  a  princ.  sent., 
521. 

adverbial  genitive ,  205. 


adverbs  varying  with  adject,  in  the 
function  of  pred.  adn.  a4j.,  228  f. 

adversative  co-ordination^  856. 

advise  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to-r- 
inf.,  158; 

—  constr.  with  thing-obj.  with 
against,  175; 

—  constr.  with  thlng-obj.  with 
of,  175; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf.,  585; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  615; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  711/. 

affect  constr.  with  <o-f  inf.or  ger.,617. 
afArm  constr.  with  person-obg.  with 
to,  170; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
538; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  5K. 
aflbrd  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  617. 
afraid  constr.  with  abou^-r  ger., 

of  +  ger. ,  or  to  +  inf.,  684; 

—  constr.  with  of  +  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  718; 

constr.  with  of  -|-  objectiye  -f 
pros,  partic,  714. 
after  in  prep,  obj.,  177; 

—  as  subord.  coi^.,  445; 

—  followed  by  a  ger.,  702. 
after  all  as  co-ordin.  coig.,  S88,  S99. 
after  that  aa  sabordin.  co^jt  447 1 
after  which  as  sabordin.  ooig.,  456u 

afterwards  where  placed,  290ft 
again  where  placed,  290  8;  S06. 
agale  and  agali  where  placed,  S90ft 

against  +  (pro)n.  answering  to  non- 
prep,  obj.  in  Dutch,  169; 

—  in  prep,  obj.,  177; 

—  as  subordin.  coij.,  445; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  630,  718; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  718. 
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agrM  followed   by  to  be  or  ahall 
(should),  88; 

—  coDstr  with  in  +  ger.  or  to 
^   inf.,  654; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  672. 
AH  ine  as  elliptical  sent.,  749. 
aid  constr  with  (pro)n.  +  in  +  ger. 

or  to  -f-  inf.,  654. 
ail  constr.  with  varied  subj.,  108  f. 
aim  constr.  with  at  +  ger.  or  to  + 

inf.,  639. 
alarm  constr.  with  for  +  ger.,  689. 
ala»  for  -|-  iprom.  as  elliptical  sent., 

750. 
alike.. and  as  coordin.  conj.,  878. 
all  its  grammatical  character,  216 f; 

—  preceding  the  adject,  in  a 
concessive  d.  opening  with  as, 
486; 

—  in  It  icas  all  I  ietc.)  could 
do  -I    inf.,  530. 

all  at  once  wbore  placed,  290  JT. 
all    of  (on)  a  sudden  where  placed. 

290  tr. 

all  of  U8  itfl  ^ranimatical  ctiaracter, 

217; 

—   where  placed,  339  f. 
all    our  (your,   etc.)   gen.    of  all  trt 

{yoH,  etc.),  2 IS. 
all-seeing  where  placed.  82t>. 
all  the  same  whore  placed,  21*6; 
—  as  coordin.  conj  ,  388,  392. 

al(l)  as  oonoessivr  conj.,  488  f. 

all  that  an  concessivo  conj.,  4>^. 
alba  as  concessive  conj.,  489. 
albalt  as  ••onoessive  conj..  488. 
allege  constr.  with  ace.  r  inf,565. 
allot   constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158. 
allow    constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  ir>8; 

—  constr  with  person-obj.  with 
(o,  ITo; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  4-  inf.,  570  f; 


—  constr.  with  nom.  -f  inf.,  584. 
allowed   m  to  be  alloioed  +  to  + 

inf.  =  may  -f  inf.,  76. 

alnighty  where  placed.  826. 

ainoat  where  placed,  280,  281, 282. 

alone  in  an  adv.  adj.  with  front- 
position  occasioning  inversion, 
249  f; 

—  where  placed.  297. 
aloagaide  constr.  with  and  without 

of.  140. 
already  where  placed,  290  ff. 
also  where  placed,  297 f; 

—  used  in  the  same  sent,  with 
not,  872; 

—  as  coordin.  conj.,  874. 
a/iernatiwe  qweihtn,  248. 
alternaihe  adw^rsatire  co-ordination, 

885. 
ahernatife  hypothosk,  492; 

—  compared  with  copulative  co- 
ordin., 498. 

although  as  sabordin.  conj.,  488  f. 
altogether  where  placed,  di^f. 
always  where  placed,  288  ff. 
a«bltloa  constr.  with  to  -r  ger.  or 

of  -f  grer.,  690. 
a«oant  constr.  with  to  -  ger.,  665. 
a«ase  constr.  with  (prom,  -r  by  + 

ger.,  in  +  ger.  or  %cith  -f-  g«r., 

640; 

—  constr.  with  %cith  -*-  objective 
-hpres.  partic-,  714. 

analfting    eopviatho    eo-ordmathn , 

860. 
and  as  coordin.  conj.  860  ff; 

—  varying  with  or,  894; 

—  varying  with  whether . .  or  498; 

—  in   nom.  abs.   of  attendant 
circumstances,  729. 

and . .  as  well  aa  co-ordin.  coig.,  S76. 

an(d»  as  conj.  of  cond.  and  hyp^ 
478  f; 

—  as  coDj.  of  conceaaioD,  488  f. 
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aii(d)  if  as  subord.  conj.,  474. 

angry  constr.  with  at  +  ger.,  673; 

—  constr.  with  with  +  (pro)n. 
+  for  +  ger.,  646. 

announce  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  146,  170. 
another  such  =  such  another,  846. 
anewer  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158. 

—  constr.  with  antic,  prep,  obj., 
180; 

—  constr.  with  for  +  ger.,  645. 
anticipatory  subj.,  100  ff; 

—  non-prep,  object,  150  ff; 

—  prep,  obj ,  179; 

—  subj.  wanting,  102  ff. 
antipathy  constr.  with  to  +  ger. , 

681,  688. 
anxiety  constr.  with  for  +  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  691. 
anxious  constr.  with  for  +  prep. 

ace.  +  inf.,  595; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf. ,   643. 
anything  followed  by  adject.,  201. 
any  more  than  equi  valent  to  no?',  867. 
ape  constr.  with  ger.,  611. 
apologize  constr.  with  for  +  ger., 

045. 
apology   constr.   with  for  +  ger. , 

689. 
apparent  where  placed,  826. 
appear  not  an  ordinary  copula,  1  f; 

—  part  of  a  complex  predicate, 
19; 

—  connected    with  varied  sub- 
jects, 120  ff; 

—  in  It  would  (should)  appear, 
123. 

apply  oneself  constr.  with  to  ~-  ger., 

665. 
appoint  followed  by  to  be  or  shall 

\ should),  38; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adnom.  adj., 
235 ; 


—  constr.  with  /or,  286; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf ,  570; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 
inf,  641. 

apportion  constr.   with   two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  158. 
apposition,  188  ff; 

—  replacing  gen.  inflection,  186; 

—  compared     with     nominal- 
clauses,  742. 

apprehend  constr.  with  ger.,  662; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf..  666. 
appreheneive  constr.  with  of+ger^ 

659. 
apprlee    constr.    with    thing-obf. 

with  of,  176. 
apt  in  to  be  apt  expressing  recur- 

rency,  65,  68; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  673. 
aptitude  constr.  with  for  -\-  ger.  or 

/o  +  inf.,  691. 
arrange  followed  by  to  be  or  shall 
(should),  33; 

—  constr.  with  for  +  prep.  ace. 
-7- inf.,  581/,  594; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf. ,  641. 
arrangement  constr.   with   for  + 

ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  691. 
arranging   copulaiivo   cO'OrdAmUon, 

860. 
arresiiwe  adwersaiive  eo^ordHnaiioB , 

385. 
arrogate  constr.  with  person-olj. 

(reflect,  pron.)  with  to,  which 

may  be  understood,  170. 
as  (adv.)  before  adject  +  indef.  art 

+  noun.  844  f; 

—  as  correl.  of  conceasiye  as,  486; 

—  as  correl.  of  oa  introd.  clauses 
of  degree,  510  ff; 

—  with  strong  or  with  weak 
stress,  518  f; 

—  with  weak  stress  suppredaed, 
516; 
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(adv.)  with  strong  stress  sup- 
pressed, 617; 
-—  wrongly  used  for  «o,  621. 

(conj.)  before  pred.  adnom.  a^j-t 
225  ff; 

—  in  the  sense  of  tn  the  capacity 
nf.  226; 

where  placed,  248  f ; 

—  in  front-position  occasioning 
inversion,  254; 

—  introd.  subord/  statem.,  406; 

—  after  same   and   such,  422, 
425  ff; 

—  after  determinative  thai  (the) ^ 
427 ; 

—  equivalent  to  such  as,  428; 
--  as  ordinary   rel.  pron.,  428; 

—  in  adverb,  conj..  481  f ; 

-  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  place.  438  f; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  time,  486  ff ; 

—  introd.    adv.    cl.    of   cause 
(reason,  ground),  467  ff; 

—  after   the   principal  word  of 
a  clause,  24,  459,  488,  485; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  concession, 
480; 

introd.   adv.    cl.   of  quality, 
4U:>  ff ; 

-  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality 
compared  with  as  preceding 
pred.  adnom    adj.,  498; 

—  introd.  corroborative  cl.,  498; 

-  introd.  adv.  cl.  that  vary 
with  attrib.  adnom.  cl.  introd. 
by  ichich,  499; 

introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality  that 
aiv  equivalent  to  princ.  sent, 
optning  with  so,  499  f; 
--  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality 
that  are  equivalent  to  princ. 
sent,  opening  with  as  well  cm, 
:;7G.  500; 

introd.    adv.    cl.    of  quality 
that    are   equivalent   to   princ. 


sent,  opening  with  nor  (neit?ier), 
600; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality 
that  are  suggestive  of  princ. 
sent,  opening  with  on  the  ot?ier 
hand,  however,  600  f; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality 
that  are  equivalent  to  rhetorical 
questions,  601 ; 

—  followed  by  a  (pro)n.  cona- 
pared  with  like  followed  by  a 
(pro)n.,  602; 

—  in  the  sense  of  as  if,  606  f. 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  degree, 
610  ff; 

—  wrongly  considered  to  mean 
in  518; 

—  vulgar  for  than,  618; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  consequence, 
518  f. 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  alternative 
agreement,  522; 

—  wrongly  understood  to  mean 
because,  522; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  proportio- 
nate agreement,  628; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  restriction, 
524  f ; 

--  vulgar  for  that  in  adv.  cl. 
of  restriction,  526; 

—  followed  by  to  -f-  inf.  after 
such,  80,  as  if,  as  though,  668  ff; 

—  before  part,  used  as  pred. 
adn.  adj.,  784,  740. 

18  a  matter  of  fiet  m  adv.  a^j-*  ^H  f  * 

501. 
ts  a  r«lo  as  adv.  wij,,  211  f,  501. 
as  alTectiaf  a«  prep,  word-group,  524. 
at  af  aiatt  as  prep,  word-group,  525. 
as  best  lio  OMild(Mif  lit)as  idiom,  70,495. 
as  bstwssa  as  prep,  word-group^,  525. 
as  koys  (tftgs,  tto.)  |S  sh  idiom,  526. 
as  distiaet  flro«  as  prep,  word-group, 

525. 
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as   (to)   eariy   as   as   prep,  word- 

g^oup,  515. 
as  far  as  as  prep,  word-g^roup,  5 Id: 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  restriction, 
527. 

as  (so)  far  back  as  as  prep,  word- 
g^oup,  515. 

as  regards  as  prep,  word-group,  525. 

as  fa**  as  regards  as  prep,  word- 
group,  525. 

as   for  as  prep. word-group ,  525  f. 

as  how  introd.  subord.  question, 
414. 

as  I  live  as  formula  of  attestation. 
518. 

as  If  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality, 
504; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl,  of  consequence, 
518.  521  f; 

—  followed  by  to  -f  inf.,  559. 
as  it  Is  (was)  as  adv.  adj.,  211,  501. 
as  it  wem  as  idiom,  506. 

as  (so)  late  as  as.  prep,  word-g^roup, 
515. 

as  long  as  as  subordin.  conj.,  453, 
51(5. 

as  (so)  long  ago  as  a**  prep,  word- 
group,  515  f. 

as  much  as  in  //  was  as  much  as 
I  'etc.y  could  do  -j-  fo  -f  inf.,  536; 

—  followed  by  to  -f  inf.,  561  ff. 
as   nearly   as   introd.   adv.   cl.  of 

restriction,  524,  527. 
as  nothing  as  undevel.  cl. ,  496. 
as  of  custom  as  undevel.  cl.,  207. 
as  often  as  as  subordin.  conj.,  454, 

516. 
as  one  man  as  uudev.  cl. ,  496. 
as  opposed  to  as  prep.  word-gp*oup, 

525. 
as   regarded  as  prep,  word-g^roup, 

525. 
as    regards   as    prep,  word-group, 

525. 


as   respects  as  prep,  wordgroop. 

525. 
as  sooD  as  as  subord.  co^j.,  454, 

516. 
as  that  archaic  and  ralgarfbrlMi 

507,  519  f. 
as  though  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  quality, 

504; 

—  introd.    adv.    cL    of  eonie- 
quence,  518,  521  f ; 

—  followed  by  lo  -|-  infl,  559. 
as  to  before  aiibordin.  quest.,  181; 

—  as  prep,  word  group,  525  f; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  708. 

as  well   in  connection  with  aray, 
74; 

—  in  had  as  tceli  •{-  inf.,  113  f; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  376- 

as  well  as  as  co-ordin.  coig.,  376; 

—  varying   with   wkeAer  ,,<jr, 
493. 

as  who  should  say  as  idiom,  49& 
as  you  were  as  idiom,  495. 

ashamed  constr.  with  o/'-j-ger.  or 
to  +  inf.,  660; 

—  constr.  with  of  +  gen.  (poss. 
pron.) -j- ger. ,  718. 

ask  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  name  of  action ,  146 ; 

—  constr.   with  two  non-prep. 
obj.,  158; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  670; 

—  constr.  with  for  -}-  prep.  ace. 
+  inf.,  694. 

aspire  constr.  with  to  +  !nf.«  672- 
assert  constr.  with  nom.  -|-  inf. , 

583. 
assign  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  168. 
assist  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  m  + 

ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  664. 
assistance  constr.  with  in  +  ger., 

696. 
assume  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  566. 
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atsira  constr.  with  (pro^.  +  aub- 

ordin.  statem.,  158. 
••toiiisM  constr.  with  at  +  ger., 

687. 
•stoiialMMit  constr.  with  at  +  ger., 

688. 
astride  constr.  with  and  without 

of,  140. 
asyndetic  connection,  855 f. 
at  in  prep,  obj.,  177; 

—  in  the  sense  of  to,  289; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  702. 
at  eve  aa  ad?,  adj.,  206. 

at  least  in  rectifying  itatem.,  894  f. 
at  leisure  conHtr.  with  to  -f-  inf.,  644. 
at  light  as  ad?,  a^j.,  206. 
at  oace . .  and  as  co  ordin.  coi\j.,  878. 
at  oae  time  where  placed,  290  ff» 
(at)  one  time . .  (at)  another  time  as 

CO  ordin.  conj..  liSO, 
at  the  same  time  an  coordin.  coi\j., 

388. 
at  the  same  time  that  an  subordin. 

conj.,  509. 
at  point  constr.  with  to  -f  inf.,  663. 
at  times . .  at  times  a»  co-ordin.  coi\j., 

380  ff. 

at  which  ai4  nubord.  coqj.,  456. 
at  yiork  constr.  with  pres.  partic, 
G57. 

attempt  (verb)  constr.  with  ger. 

or  to -i-'mf,  619. 
attempt  (noun)  constr.  with  of-t- 

ger.,  at  +  ger.  or  to  -f  inf.,  686. 

attend  constr.  with  to  -{  ger.,  665. 

attest  constr.  with  ace.  -[-  inf.,  565. 

atiribuiiwe  adnominai  adjunete,  188  ff; 

-  where  placed,  247,  325  ff; 

—  in   Dutch   for  adv.  adj.   in 
English,  216 f. 

authority  constr.  with  for  -f-  ger. 

or  to  +  inf. ,  691. 
authorize  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to 

+  inf.,  669. 


avarat  constr.   with  io  -f  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  676  f. 
avoraioa  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or 

to  +  inf. ,  700. 
avoM  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  inf** 

611. 
avaw  constr.  with  ace.  -{-  inf.,  565. 
award  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158. 
aware  Jn  to  be  au>are  of  constr. 

with  pred.  adn.  adj.  with  as,  282; 

—  constr.  with  of  +  ger. ,  650. 
Ay  me  as  elliptical  sent.,  749. 

Badly  where  placed,  288. 

bag  aad  kaggaga  aa  adv.  adj.  210. 

Iiaaish  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  158. 
kar  constr.  with  two  non-prepoa. 

obj.,  158. 
barefooKad)  as  adv.  adj.,  205. 
bareheaded  as  adv.  adj.,  205. 
bargaia  in  to  have  (to  pick  up)  a 

thing  a  dead  bargain,  227. 
barriag  as  prep.,  728. 
bate  constr.   with   two  nonprep. 

obj.,  159. 
batiag  as  prep.,  728. 
battle  (verb)  in  to  battk  it,  149. 
be  as  copula,  2f,  8,  19; 

—  approximating  to  to  become^ 
16; 

—  after  to  come,  to  grow,  to 
grow  up,  to  live,  to  riee^  18; 

—  as  modal  verb  indicating  un- 
certainty, 20; 

—  expressing  compulaion ,  81  ff. 
76; 

—  varying  with  ehauU  (oughi)^ 
84; 

—  varying  with  oan  fwumh  85; 

—  varying  with  Aove  (muMth  86; 

—  varying  with  ehdU^  86; 

—  varying  with  tpiU,  86; 
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bt    approximating   to    to   deserve 
(to  need),  35 ; 

—  approximating  to  to  serve,  35; 

—  in  to  be  the  business,  45,  55 ; 

—  preceded  by  to  do,  87; 

—  suppressed  after  to  appear 
and  to  seeyn,  1 ,  122 ; 

—  after  to  appoint,  to  promote, 
to  select  etc.,  236  f,  553; 

—  as   a  substitute  for  to,  239; 

—  suppressed  after  verbs  of 
judging,  declaring,  showing  and 
after  to  know,  576,  585; 

—  suppressed  after  verbs  of 
wishing,  578; 

■--  together  with  refl.  pron.  sup- 
pressed after  to  pronounce,  to 
declare  and  to  jyrove,  576; 

—  in  the  meaning  of  to  consist 
constr.  with  in  -•-  ger.,  653; 

—  dropped  in  elliptic  sent.,  748. 

to  be  dead  =  to  become  dead^  16. 
to   be   off  followed  by  pres.  part, 

TOG. 
to  be  sincere  as  absol.  inf.  cl.,  555. 
to  be  sure  equivalent  to  attsuredli/, 

211; 

—  as  absol.  inf.  el.,  555. 

bear    constr.    with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  159; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  562; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -f-  inf., 
580; 

--  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  inf., 
619  f. 
because   introd.   adv.   cl.  of  cause 
(reason,  ground),  457,  460 f; 

—  introd.   adv.    cl.  of  purpose, 

469  f. 
because  of  followed  by  ger.,  704. 
because  that  as  conj..  460. 
beckon  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 

inf.  159,  581,  615. 
beoomft  as  copula  11  f; 


—  approximating  to  to  be,  16; 

—  as  the  auxil.   of  the  pass. 
voice  17. 

befall  without  antic,  subj.,  104. 
bsfors    (prep.)    corresponding   to 

adverb  voor,  147; 

--  followed  by  ger.,  702. 
bsfore  (conj.)  after  It  toaa  long 

(etc.),  126  f; 

m 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  time,  446- 
before  that  ae  co^j.,  446. 

beg  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  noun ,  146 ; 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  to-r 
inf.,  159; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem. 
537; 

—  constr.  with  for  +  prep,  ace 
+  inf.,  594 ; 

—  constr.   with   to  +  inf.,  616. 
begging   used  as  a  kind  of  prep., 

780. 
begin  constr.   with.  ger.  or  to  -f 
inf.,  620; 

—  constr.  with  by  +  ger.,  640 1 
behold    constr.   with   ace.  +  ^d^* 

564; 

—  constr.    with   ace.  +  pres. 
partic,  735. 

being  in  for  the  tbne  being,  721. 
being  that  as  conj.,  457,  465. 
believe  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  ac|j-t 
229; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
538; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  540; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  566; 

—  constr.  with  nom.   -f-  inf., 
583; 

—  constr.  with  in  +  ger.,  651. 
bent  in  to  be  bent  on  expressing 

determination,  58; 

—  constr.  with  on  -f-  ger.  or  to 
+  inf.,  664  f. 
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bM|Moath  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  159. 

btM6oh  constr.  with  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  noun,  145 ; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  inf., 
159. 

besdMii  without  antic,  subj.,  104. 
btsides   (adv.)  where  placed,  295; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  874. 
be8ide(s)  (prep.j  followed  by  ger., 

707; 

—  followed  by  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  718. 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres. 
partic,  718. 

betides  tliat  as  conj.,  507,  509. 

best  in  had  best  +  inf..  118,  118  ff. 
bestir  oneself  constr.   with  in  + 

ger.,  651. 
bestow    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  on,  169. 
bet    constr.    with    two   non-prep. 

obj.,  159. 
betake    expressing    a    sense-unit 

with  reflect,  pron.,  150. 
betoken   constr.    with   ace.  +  inf-» 

568. 
betray  constr.  with  ace.  -^  inf.,  568. 
better   in    had    better  -^    inf.  118, 

118  ff. 
between  after  whatj  881  ff ; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  701. 
beware  constr.  with  of+  ger.,  658. 
beyond  followed  by  ger.,  702; 

—  followed  by  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
-f  ger..  710. 

bid  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  159; 

—  constr.    with   (pro)n.  -f-  inf« » 
1 59 ; 

—  constr.,  with  inf.,  541; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  570. 
bid    fiir   coniitr.    with   to    -f  inf , 

041. 


billion  constr.  with  or  without  of. 
bind  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 

inf.,  669. 
bit  in  He  is  a  bit  of  a  muHcian 

(etc),  220. 
bime  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  far 

+  ger-  or  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 

+  ger.,  645  f. 
blow  constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  159. 
biteh  constr.  with  at  +  ger.  or  to 

+  inf.,  686. 
bode  constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  159. 
body  Md  boMS  as  adv.  a4j.,  210. 
body  and  soil  as  adv.  ad|j.,  210. 
bonos  in   to  make  bones,  constr. 

with  about  -}-  ger.,  of+  ger.  or 

to  -f  inf. ,  684. 
boot  without  antic,  subj.,  104. 
both  its  grammatical  character,216f; 

~  its  place,  888  f. 
both  . .  and  as  eo-ordin.  coi\j.,  218, 
338  f,  373; 

—  TErying  with  eiAer . .  or  394  ; 

—  Tsrying  with  trkether . .  or  493. 
both   of  ns  it*  grmmmatical  char- 
acter. 218; 

—  where  placed,  339  f. 

both  onr  (yoor,   etc)  the  gen.  of 
we  ^ywA,  etc)  boA,  218. 

bonnd  in  to  be  bound  +  to-i-  inf. 
=r  (modal) must  -f  inf.,  25/,=  to 
have  +  <o  +  inf.,  86,=  mu«<  (com- 
pulsion) +  inf. ,  40,  =  to  need  + 
{to+)  inf.,  42,  nought  (o -f 
inf.,  45,  =  shall  +  inf..  56 ; 

—  in  ril  be  bound  =  undoub- 
tedly,  211; 

—  constr.  with  to  4-  inf.,  67a 
broak  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to,  170; 

—  constr.  with  thiDg-otd.  with 
of, 
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break   OMt  answeriog  to  h  e  t  e  r 

van   nemen,    149. 
breed  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 

287 ; 

—  followed  by  to  be,  287. 
breed  up  constr.  with  for,  237. 

bribe  constr.  with  ('pro)n. -f /o -f 

inf.,  669. 
bring  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  159; 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n.  -\-to-{- 
inf.,  563  f,  609. 

bring  in  constr.  with  two  non  prep, 
obj.,  159. 

burst  out  followed  by  pres  partic, 

707. 
busy    constr.    with   pres.   partic, 

l:S7.  657; 

—  constr.  with  in  -7-  ger  ,  658. 
busied  constr.  with  m  — ger.,  653. 
business  constr.  with  to  -|  inf.,  699. 
but  in  cannot  but  -j-  inf.,  40; 

—  after   rhetor,   questions  like 
Who  should  come  in,  54; 

—  as   ad  vers,  co-ordin.  conj., 
SvSof,  887,  8S8: 

—  introd.    subordin.   statem. , 
40.">  ff ; 

—  introd.  attrib.  adnom.  cL,  422, 
4i\S  rt'; 

—  instead  of  than ^fioxno sooner, 
446; 

—  instead   of   ivhen  or  before 
after  ne^Mt.  head-sent.,  443, 446; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  condition 
or  hypothesis.  478,  476  ff; 

uitroii.  adv.  el.  of  attendant 
eirennistancrs,  r>07  f: 

introd.  adv.  ol.  of  exception, 
WIS}  If; 

U'fore  i/o^-iinf.,  560 f. 
but  if  ithat)  lis  I'onj.,  477. 
but  that  introd.  Rubordin.  statem., 

405  !!•; 


—  introd.   attrib.    adnonu   cL, 
422   428  ff; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  time,  448; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  conditioB 
or  hypothesis,  473,  476  ff; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  attendant 
circumstances,  507; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  conaeqiieiiee , 
518,  521; 

—  introd.  adv.  cL  of  ezceptioa, 
529,  531  f. 

but  what  introd.  sabordin.  atatem., 
405  ff; 

—  introd.   attrib.    adnom.   cL, 
422,  428  tf ; 

—  introd.  adv.  cL  of  attendant 
circumstances,  508. 

by  (prep.)  in  prep,  obj.,  177: 

—  followed  by  ger.,  704; 

—  followed  by  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  717. 

by  as  conj.,  477. 

by  conaeqaeace  as  co-ordin.  coiy.. 

401. 
by  how  (eo)  maeh  correlatiTe  with 

by  80  much  {90  mudt  fAe,  ike)^  584. 
by  reason  (that)  as  conj.,  457.464. 
by  that  as  co^j.,  457,  462. 
by  that  (the)  tiwe  (that)  aa  co^j.. 

448. 
by  then  that  as  coig*.,  452. 
by  way  of  followed  by  ger.,  705. 
by  which  introd.  an  attrib.  adnom. 

cl.,  422. 

Calculate  constr.   with  on  +  ger., 

663. 
calculated   constr.  with  to  -f  inf. , 

648. 
call  (noun)   in    There  is  no  catt 

for  +  {pro)n.  +  to  +■  inf.,  /(yoii» 

etc)  have  no  call  -f-  to  -|-  inf.,  48. 
call  (verb)  constr.  with  person-otrf. 

with  to,  147,  616; 
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call  (verb)  with  two  non-prepos. 
obj.,  159; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
280; 

—  followed  by  and,  862  ff; 

—  constr.  with  (up)on  +  (pro)n. 
+  to  +  inf.,  681.  669. 

ctll    out    coniitr.   with  person- obj. 
with  to,  147. 

called  for   constr.   with  to  -t  inf., 

648. 
calM  (ttp)on  \n  to  be  called  (up)on  + 

to  T  inf  =  need -\- {to  -(-)inf.,42; 

—  constr.  with  to  -f  inf.,  669. 
can  as  modal  verb.  20  ff; 

—  expressing  recurrency,  64  f; 
--  expressing  capability,  68  f; 

—  expressing  permission,  etc., 
77; 

cannot  in  cannot/ail  -{-  to  -^  inf.  = 
must  -|-  inf.,  40  ; 

—  in  cannot  hut -\-  inf.,  40,  531, 
561; 

—  in    canrntt   clwone    hut  -f-  inf. , 
5;u ,  r>61. 

capable  in  to  be  capable  of  -f-  g<?r.  = 
can  -t    inf.,  78 ; 

—  constr.  with  of -\-  ger.  or  to 
+  inf..  (560. 

capacity   coiistr.  with  for  -f  ger. , 

of  -{-  ger.  or  to  -f-  inf.  691. 
care  rejecting  to  do,  8of; 

—  ronstr.  with  /or -|- prep.  ace. 
--  inf.,  594; 

—  constr.    with    about  -}- ger., 
/br-  ger.  or  to   :-  inf.,  G82  f ; 

—  constr.    with    ab^tut  +  gen. 
(pr)i^.s.  pron.)  -  ger..  718. 

careful  constr.  with  a/>0M/  -^ger, 
in  :   ger.  or  /o   -  inf..  635. 

cast  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 
obj..  159. 

catch  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  159. 


causa/  eO'Ordinafion ,  856. 
caMse  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  159; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -\-  inf.,  284, 
568. 

caMtiofi  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -f  to 
+  inf.,  160; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  against 
+  ger.  or  (pro)n  +to-\-  inf.,  685. 

cavalry  preceded  by  a  numeral,  199. 
ceate  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -f  inf., 
620; 

—  constr.  with  from  +  ger.,  648. 
cede  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to.  170. 
oensnre    constr.   with   pred.    adn. 
adj.  with  as,  281; 

—  constr   with  (pro)n.  +  for  -f 
ger.,  643. 

cent  constr.  with  of^  192. 
certain  in  to  be  certain ,  which  is 

connected  with  varied  subjects, 

124,  126. 
certainly  where  placed,  302; 

--  in  the  prior  sentence  of  an 

arrestive  ad  vers,   co-ord.  sent, 

393. 
certify  constr.  with  two  non- prep. 

obj.,  160; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 
with  as,  231. 

chance  (verb)  part  of  complex 
pred.,  19; 

—  connected  with  varied  sub- 
jects. 120  ff; 

—  with    the   antic,  subj.   sup- 
pressed. 104; 

—  expressing  the  same  meaning 
as  toe  vail  ig,  218. 

chance  (noun)  const  with  for  + 
ger. ,  of  +  ger.  or  to  +  inf. , 
619  f. 

charge  (verb)  constr.  with  two 
non-prepos.  obj.,  160; 
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charge  (verb)  constr.  with  (pro)n. 
+  ^o  +  inf.,  160; 

—  constr.   with  {pro)n. -{-unth 
+  ger.,  679. 

charge  oneself  constr.  with  with  -f 
ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  680. 

charge  rnoun)  constr.  with  of  + 

ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  698. 
chary  constr.  with  of  +  ger.,  669. 
choose  used  as  substitute  for  loill, 

59; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
235; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  568 ; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  617. 
claim  (verb)  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 

672. 
claim  (noun)  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 

699. 
classifying  attributive  adnominal  ad' 

junctSf  183. 
classifying    attributive    adnominal 

clauses,  420. 
clause,  351. 
close  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  mth 

+  ger.,  679; 

—  constr.    with   with  +  gen. 
(poss.  pron.)  +  ger.,  713. 

coax  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  into 
+  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  657. 

coerce  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  into 
+  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  657. 

combine  constr.  with  to  -f  inf.,  672 

come  as  quasi-copula,  13  f,  19; 

—  rejecting  to  do,  86; 

—  in   such  a  collocation  as  to 
come  a  long  journey,  211; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  acy. 
without  08,  225; 

—  followed  by  ayid,  362  ff,  558; 

—  constr.  with  /o  +  inf.,  543; 

—  in  to  come  to  pass ,  543 ; 

—  in  for  many  years  to  come, 
547; 


—  constr.  with  oA-hger.,  668; 

—  constr.  with  to -^  ger.,  666; 

—  followed    by   pres,    partic, 
732  f. 

come   out  connected   with  Tsried 
subj.,  120,  122. 

come  (past  partic.)  used  aa  prep^ 

.726. 
comfortable  constr.  with  at  +  ger., 

637. 
command  constr.   with   (pro)n.  + 

to  +  inf.,  160; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  B70, 
580. 

commence  constr.  with  ger.  or  to 
+  inf.,  621 ; 

—  constr.    with     by  +  ger., 
641. 

commission  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -f- 

to  +  inf.,  615,  669. 
commit    constr.    with   peraon-obj. 

with  to,  170. 
commnnlcate  constr.  with  person- 

obj.  with  to,  171. 
compare  constr.  with  (pro)n«  +  to 

+  ger.,  666. 
compel  constr.  with  pron.  +  to  + 

inf.,  669. 
compelled  in  to  be  compelled  +  to 

+  inf.  =  mii8^  +  inf.,  86. 
compensation  constr.  with  for  + 

ger.,  689. 
competenoe  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 

690. 
competent  constr.  with  to  +  \nU 

643. 
complain  constr.  with  of -^  ger.  or 

at  +  ger.,  659. 
complete  d.  in  En^.  for  incomphh 

cL  in  Dutch  after  oa  (a  1  a),  617; 

—  after  than  (d  a  n),  618. 
complex  predkatOf  19  ff. 
complei  sentence  g  851. 
comphjr  dausc,  852. 
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oompllAMt     (verb)    constr.    with 

(pro)n.  -\-  on  -^  gen,  663. 
MmpoM  expressing  a  sense-unit 

with  reflect,  pron.,  160. 
composite  sentence,  861. 
compound  sentence,  861. 
oonoedft  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  160. 
Gonceivft   constr.   with  ace.  +  inf-f 

565. 
Goncftrn  (noun)  constr.  with  at  -\- 

ger.,  688; 

—  constr.   with  tn  +  ger..  696. 
concerned   constr.  with  a<-|-ger., 

687. 

concerning  used  as  prep.,  722. 

conclude  in  absolute  inf.  cl.  to  con- 
clude ,  555; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  666; 

—  constr.  with  by-j-ger.,  041. 
concur   constr.    with   in  +  ger.  or 

to  -:   inf.,  664  f. 
condescend  constr.  with  to  -j-  inf., 

672. 
conditionally  that  asconj.,  478, 478. 
conduct    expressing  a   sense-unit 

with  reflect,  pron.,  150. 
confer    constr.     with    person-obj. 

with  o«,  169. 
confess    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to,  171; 

—  constr.     with    subordin. 
r^tiitem.,  539; 

—  constr.  with  ace. -;  inf.,  565; 

constr.  with  /o  +  inf. ,  575; 

—  constr.    with   to  -i  ger.,  666. 
confide  constr.  with  person-object 

with  /o,  171. 
confine  oneself  constr.    with  to  + 

gt-r.  or  to  '   inf,  674. 
confused   constr.    with  at   |-  ger., 

♦  ►:i7. 
congratulate    constr.   with  (pro)n. 
nn  -  ger.,  6^33. 

rrn'T.HiiA,  A   (iranitnar  of'  Ijate  yfiniem 


o^njectire  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf., 

666. 
conjunctions   where   placed   248  f ; 

—  their  function,  864  f. 
conjunctive    adverts    (adverbial 

adjuncts)   where  placed,  298  ff; 

—  their  function,  864 f,  418, 
422,  488,  486,  467,  467,  469, 
488,  607,  622,  628,  624,  629; 

—  placed  between  adv.  and  thai^ 
488; 

—  suppressed  in  attrib.  adn. 
el,  648. 

conjure  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  to 

+  inf.,  160. 
o^Bseerate  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  171. 
contMt  constr.  with  to  -f-  inf ,  672. 
coneaqueice  constr.  with  of-\-  ger., 

697. 
consequently  where  placed,  296; 

—  its  function.  398 f. 
consider  constr.   with   pred.  adn. 

adj.,  280,  288; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -f  inf.,  566. 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  sta- 
tem.,  577. 

considering  used  as  prep..  728. 
considering  +  (pro)n.  =  (pro)n.  -|- 

considered,  727 
considering  that  as  conj.,  457,  466. 
consist   constr.   with  in   -f  ger.  ^ 

651; 

—  constr.  with  in  +  gen.  tpoes. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  718. 

constitute  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj..  287. 
constraiaed  in  to  be  constrained  -f 

to  +  inf.  =  must  +  inf.  =  86. 
coateaplate  constr.  with  ger.,  611. 
content  oataalf  constr.  with  with 

-f  ger.  or  to  -+-  inf.,  679  f. 
ooataat  constr.  with  with  +  ger. 

or  to  4-  inf.,  679  f. 

EngliiJL  II.  49 
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coniinuatiwe     attributive     adnomind 

adjuncts,  183. 
continuatf¥0     attributive     adnominal 

clauses,  420  ff. 
continuative    adverbial  clauses,  431 ; 

—  of  place,  435  f ; 

—  of  time,  456  f; 

—  of  consequence  and  inference, 
467  f; 

—  of  qualitiy  introd.  by  as.  498  flf; 

—  of  quality   introd.   by  like^ 
502  f; 

—  of  quality  introd.  by  a«  t/Ccw 
though),  505  f; 

—  of  attendant  circumstances, 
509f 

continuative     attributive     adnominal 

participle-clauses,  721  f. 
continuative  nominal  clauses ,    741  f. 
continue  as  copula,  8  f,  19. 
contracted  sentence   (clause),    853. 
contrariwise  as  ad  vers,  conj.,  887. 
contrasting  adversative  co-ordination, 

885. 
contribute  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 

672. 
contrive  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  618. 
conversely  where  placed,  294; 

—  as  ad  vers,  conj.,  386. 
co-ordination,  851. 
copula,  Iff.  228. 
copulative  co-ordination,  856. 
cos  vulgiir  for  became,  460. 

cost  (verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  160. 

cost  (noun)  constr.  with  o/'+g^r., 
697. 

could  as  modal  verb,  20 ff; 

—  expressing  recurrency,  64  f ; 

—  expressing  capability,   68 ff. 

could    not  in  could  not  fail  +  to  + 
inf.  =  must  -f-  inf.,  40 ; 
—  in  could  not  but  -{-  inf.  =  must 
-f  inf.,  40,  531,  501  ; 


—  in   /  could  find   (U)   in   m§ 
heart,  153; 

—  in  could  not  choose  but  +  infl , 
531,  561. 

counsel  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to 
-finf.,  160; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  160,  712. 

count  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  ac^., 
830; 

—  constr.   with  (jup)on  +  prep. 
ace.  +  inf.,  582. 

create  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  160; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a<y., 
235. 

credit  (noun)  in  to  take  credit  to 
oneself  +  for  +  ger.f  174. 

credit  (verb)  constr.  with  rpro)n. 
+  loith  +  ger.,  679. 

cry  constr.  with  person-object  with 
to,  147; 

—  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 
obj.  in  the  antiquated  expr.  to 
cry  one  mercy,  160. 

care  constr.  with   (pro)n. +  o/'-f 

ger.,  659. 
curiosity  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 

690. 
custom  in  as  of  custom,  207. 
cut  in   absolute  inf.  cl.  to  cut  a 

long  tale  short,  554. 

Damned    in    the    imprecation    be 

damned  to  you,  750. 
dare  part  of  a  complex  pred.,  19; 

—  in  Z  daresay f  78,  211 ; 

—  its  construction  with  to  do, 
87. 

dare  in  the  sense  of  to  defy  con- 
structed with  (pro)n.  -]-  to  -r 
inf.,  669. 

deal  in  a  great  (good)  deal  +  of 
+  {pro)n.,  192. 
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dMT  Id  the  elliptic,  sent  dear  me /, 

749. 
dMidft  constr.   with  on  +  ger.  or 

to  4- int,  664; 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  <o  + 
inf.,  669. 

decidMl   constr.  with  on  +  ger.  or 

to  -r  inf.,  664. 
declare    constr.   with   person-obj. 

with  to,  171; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a<y., 
2:^0; 

—  constr.    with   subordin.  sta- 
rem.,  539. 

declire   ¥rar   constr.   with  person- 
obj.  with  against  or  fupj<m, 
declaratiwe  sentence,  241. 
decline  expressing  unwillingness, 
59; 

—  constr.   with   ger.   or  to  -f 
inf.,  6Ln. 

dedicate  constr.  with  person-obj. 
with  to.  171. 

deem  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
230. 

defer  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  + 
inf.,  611  f. 

definite  article  symbolizing  speci- 
alizing apposition.  684. 

de^  constr.  with  (pro}n.  +  to  -\- 
inf..  669. 

deign  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 
nhj..  16(); 

—  constr.  with  to  -\-  inf.,  672. 
delay  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -f-  inf., 

021. 
dellglit  (verb)  constr.   with  at  -f 

ger. ,  in  +  ger.  or  to  +  inf. , 

r,86  f. 
delight  aioun)  in  to  take  delight -\- 

in  -'■  ger.  or  to  -f  inf.,  662; 

—  constr.  with  ml  ger.,  688. 
delighted  constr.  with  at  -{-  ger.  or 

to  --^  inf.,  637. 


deliver    constr.    with   person-obj. 

with  to.  171 
delude  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  into 

+  ger..  667. 
denoanoe  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.  with  aa,  281. 
deay  constr.    with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  161; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  666; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  610. 
depead   constr.  with  anticipatory 

prep,  obj.,  179; 

—  constr.   with   (,up)on  +  prep, 
ace.  +  inf.,  682 ; 

—  constr.   with  (up)on  +  gen. 
(poss.  pron.)  +  ger.,  718. 

depict  constr.   with  ace  +  pres. 

partic,  788. 
depose  constr.  with  to  +  ger.,  666. 
describe  constr.   with   person-obj. 

with  tOt  171 ; 

—  constr.   with  pred.  adn.  a^j. 
with  (w,  231. 

detcripiive    attribufrre    adnonunot 

clause,  420  ff. 
descry  constr.   with  ace.  +  pres. 

partic,  786. 
deaerve  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  4- 

inf.,  621  f. 
deaiga  constr.   with  ger.  or  to-^ 

inf ,  622  f. 
deaigaate  (verb)  constr.  with  pred. 

adn.  a4j.  with  as,  281. 
daalgaata   (adj.)  placed  after  the 

noun,  826. 
dealre  (verb)  an  equivalent  of  tn7/« 

59; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  669 . 

—  constr.  with  to -f  inf.,  617. 
deaira  (noun)  constr.  with  o/*-- 

ger.  or  to  -f  inf.,  698. 
daairaaa  constr.  with  o/*+  ger.  or 

to  +  inf..  66a 
daapair  constr.  with  0/*+  SeN  6(W* 
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despite  that  used  as  conj.,  483, 487. 
destine  constr.  with  nom. -^inf., 

584. 
destined   in   to  he  destined  -r  to  — 

inf.  =  to  be  +  inf.,  84. 
detail  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to.  171. 
detect  constr.  with  (prom.  —  in  -7- 

ger.,  651. 
determine  constr.   with  iupjon  -\- 

gcT.  or  ^0  — inf.,  664; 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n.  -^  to  -r 
inf.,  669. 

determined  expn>ssing  the  strongest 
form  of  volition,  58: 

—  constr.  with  yupron  -*-  ger.  or 
to  —  inf.,  665. 

detest  constr.  with  ger..  625. 
devote    constr.    with    person-obj. 
with  to,  171; 

—  constr.   with    1  pro  m.  -h  to  -!- 
ger..  666. 

dictate    constr.    with    person-obj. 
with  to,  171: 

—  constr.  with  ace.  ~-  inf..  570. 
die  constr.   with   pred.  adn.  adj. 

without  as,  225; 

—  constr.  with  to  —  inf.,  642. 
differ  followed  by  in  —  ger.,  708. 
different  followed  by  froyn  or  to  = 

other  than,  506: 

—  constr.   with  from  -f  ger., 
t>ol. 

differently  followed  by  from  or  to  = 

Otht-rwise  than,  5()6. 
difficult   constr.  with  for  or  to  -f 

jprom.,  135. 
direct  constr.  with  ace  -*-  inf.,  570; 

--  constr.    with   ipro)n. +  /o4- 

ger..  606; 

—  constr.  with  (prom.  H-  towards 
+  ger.,  678. 

directly  where  placed.  290  if; 

—  used  lis  conj.,  451. 


dhappointed  constr.  with  at  -7-  ger. 

in  —  ger.  or  to  —  inf..  688. 
disappoiatmeit  constr.   with  at-^ 

ger.,  688. 
diedose    constr.  with   person-obj. 

with  to,  171. 
disconcerted  constr.  with  at  -^  ger., 

688. 
discourage  constr.  with  fpro>L  -f- 

from  —  ger.,  648. 
discover  constr.  with  acc.^inU 

564; 

—  constr.   with   nom.  +  ln£, 
588. 

disdain   constr.  with  ger.  orlo-^ 

inf.,  622. 
disgusted  constr.   with  af  +  ger., 

638. 
dislaclination  constr.   with   far  — 

ger.,  of  -i-  ger.  or  to  -r  inf.,  692  f. 
dislike  fverbj  constr.  with  ace.— 

inf.,  570; 

—  constr.   with   ger.  or  to  — 
inf.,  624. 

dislike  fnoun)  constr.   with  to-^- 

ger.  OT  at  +  ger.,  684. 
dismiss  constr.  with  two  non-prq). 

obj.,  161. 
disposed  constr.  with  to  +  inf ,  67S. 
disposition  constr.   with    to  +  iotl 

or  towards  +  ger.f  699. 
dissuade    constr.    with  (pn>)n.  4- 

/•rom  + ger.,  175,  648; 

—  constr.  with  one  non-prep. 
obj.,  175. 

distribute  constr.   with  fpro)n.  + 

in  +  ger.,  661. 
divine  placed  after  the  noun,  S2& 
divulge  constr.  with  person-olQect 

with  to,  171. 
do  as  part  of  a  complex  pred.,  19; 

—  its  function,  79  ff; 

—  constr.  with  two  non-prep- 
obj.,  161; 


8tr.  with  pred.  adn.  a4f-f  Mriy  tiayt  an  adv.  gm.,  205. 

578;  Mriy  limm  an  adv.  gen.,  205. 

»n8tr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  577  f.  Mty    constr.  with  for  or  to  + 

I  HT—u  Jitttoe  as  abaolate  iii£  (pro)n.  -fiof't  185. 

U  ^l^*  adie  in  not  to  put  toofineanedge 

do  woN  antwering  to   Datoh  upon  it^  55". 

et  good  hebbon,  li9.  ofoft  constr.  with  to -f  inf.,  690. 

to  have  done  +  ger,.  612.  oHhir  in  back-position.  870  f,  808. 

its  grammatical  character,  oltlMr..orTar7iiigwitli»KiiA<r..iior. 

r.  869; 

(verb)  rejecting  to  dOn  Sb;  —  in    altern.    advon.   oo-oid. 

mstr.  with  ger.,  610.  awff; 

in    to   have  intake)  no  (not  —  ▼wywg  with*oil..«iirf.8W; 

doubt  +  of  -\-  ger.,  662.  —  ▼aiying  with  wMk** . .  or,  4M. 

onstr.  with  or  without  of  oko  as  a  co-ordin.  coi^.,  874; 

—  whexe  placed,  294. 

constr.   with  ger.  or  to  +  elated  constr.  with  at  +  ger.,  688. 

622 ;  eleet  (verb)  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

ronstr.   with   ace.  +  pr^s.  a4J-,  285; 

c,  739.  —  constr.  with  inf.,  618. 

Ily  where  placed,  288.  oleet  (abject.)  placed  after  the  noun, 

:onstr.  with  o/" -^  -  ger.,  659.  327. 

3nnected  with  varied  subj.  oii^ws  of  utbordin.  tMom.  at  mtm. 

e/.  after  cm,  497. 

onstr.  with  (pro^n.  |-  to  -\-  ollipihd  MonioneoM  compared  with 

or  to  +  iuf. ,  674.  incomplete   sent  and   cl.   and 

onstr.    with  two  non-prep.  with  undeveloped  cl.,  744. 

161.  olte  where  placed,  294; 

t  as  adv.  adj.,  205.  —  as  co-ordin.  coi^.,  898, 896 if. 

nstr.   with  prcKi.  adn.  a^j.,  Mipley  (in  the  sense  of  tooxpend) 

constr.  with  (pro)n.  4-  m*  -r  g©r.» 

to  be  due  +  to  -\-  inf.  =  to  651; 

inf.,  84.  —  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  pres. 

nstr.  with  <^pro)n. -^  m/o  {■  partic.  657. 

658.  OMploy  fin  the  sense  of  to  mm) 

used  as  preposition,  726.  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  tn  -f-  ger. 

Rg  which  used  an  conj..  4.V6.  or  tO  -f-  inf.,  655. 

oapleyed  constr.   with  in  +  ger^ 

ts   srrammatical   character,  658. 

onpewor  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to 

1  of  tts  itH  f^auimatical  character,  4~  iof-,  669. 

1^;  eaaMe  constr.  with  fpro)n.  +  ^  + 

-  where  placed,  ^39  f.  inf.,  669  f ; 

:onstr.  with  /o -|- inf..  643.  ~  constr.  with  varied  sutsj.,  670. 
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•nd  constr.  with  by  +  ger.  or  mth 
+  ger.,  641; 

—  constr.  with  iw  +  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  713. 

•ndoavour  constr.  with  inf.,  618. 
•ndure    constr.    with   gen.   (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  562 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  580; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  618. 
enemy  constr.  with  to  +  ger.,  668. 
engage  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 

with  as,  287; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -\-  to  + 
inf.,  642; 

—  constr.  with  for  -\-  ger.,  642. 
engaged   constr.  with  in  +  ger., 

658; 

—  constr.  with  pres.  partic,  657. 
enjoin  constr.  with  (projn.  +  to  + 

inf.,  161. 
enjoy   constr.   with  ger.  or  to  + 

inf.,  622. 
enlist  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 

with  OS,  238; 

—  constr.  with  for. 

enougli  (indef.  num.)  constr.  with 
for  +  Cpro)n.  +  inf.,  134 ; 

—  in   such  a  phrase  as  to  be 
enough  of  a  ynusiciayi,  219; 

—  where  placed,  281,  336; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  644  f. 
enougli  (adv.)  followed  by  to  +  inf., 

00  7. 
enraged  constr.  with  with  —  (projn. 

-f-  for  +  ger.,  646. 
enroll  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 

237. 
ensure  constr.  with  non-prep,  obj., 

161. 
entail  constr.  with  ger.,  612. 
enter  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 

287. 
entice  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -\-  to  + 

inf.,  670. 


entitled  conetr.  with  to  +  inf.,  67S. 
entreat    constr.   with  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  noun,  145 ; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -f  to  ~ 
inf.,  161,  615; 

—  constr.  with   nom.  +  inf., 
585; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  615. 
entrust  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  ^  + 

inf.,  161; 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
to,  or  a  thing-obj.  with  with^  171. 

envy  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 
obj.,  161; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  ger., 
615. 

equal  constr.  with  with  +  (pro)n.. 
426  f ; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or  to 
-[-  inf.,  677. 

equally,  .and  as  co-ordin.  coi^'., 

873. 
equivalent  constr.  with  to+ger.,  66S. 
ere  as  cor\j.,  126  f,  447. 
ere  that  as  coig.,  448. 

erect  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to,  172. 
errant  placed  after  the  noun,  827. 
escape  constr.  with  ger.>  612; 

—  constr.   with  from  -f-  g®r.. 
612,  648. 

esteem  constr.  with  pred. adn. a4j* 
230; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  int,  583. 
evade  constr.  with  ger.,  612. 

eve  in  at  eve,  206; 

—  in  on  tfieeve,  which  is  constr. 
with  on  +  ger.,  668. 

even  where  placed,  298  f; 

—  as  co-ordin.  coij.,  877. 
ever  before  since,  452; 

—  in  concessive  cl.,  489- 
everlasting  placed  after  the  noun. 

827. 
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•very  on*  of  «•  (yoVi  thta)  where 

placed,  889  f. 
•vefTthing  modified  by  a  subsequent 

adject.,  201  f. 
•very  tine  as  conj.,  448. 
exactly  before  as,  497  f. 
exasperate  constr.  with  (pro)n.  + 

into  -h  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  658. 
exceedingly  where  placed,  281. 
excel  constr.  with  at -,  ger.  or  to 

-^  inf.,  64(). 
except  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  cond.  and 

hyp.,  478,  481; 
-  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  exception, 

5-29  ff ; 

—  followed  by  (to  +)  inf.,  660  f; 

-  as  prep..  7*J7. 

excepted   tliat   introd.   adv.   cl.  of 
♦'xception ,  529  ff. 

excepted  used  as  part  of  nom.  abs., 


I  - 1 


excepting  used  as  prep.,  727. 
eMclamaiory  sentences ,  241 ; 

—  with   ever  (80,   soever)  used 
a.s  concessive  cl.,  489  f. 

exclusive   answering   to    the   adv. 

uitsluitend,   215. 
excuse   iverbi  constr.  with  (pro)n. 

...  for  -.-  ger.,  t547; 

constr.  with  (pro)n.  -f  cond. 

•  laws*'  introd.  by  i/,  t548; 

—  constr.  with  { pro )n.  +  from 
-  gor.,  648; 

—  <'onstr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
ger.,  648. 

excuse  <nouni  constr.  with  for -{- 

ger.  or  tif  -^-  inf.,  692. 
exhibit    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  /o,  172. 
exhort  constr.  with  iproin.  -;-  to-{- 

inf.,  67n. 
expect  constr.  with  a<-c.  -j-  inf.,  566; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  -j-  inf.,  583; 
constr.  with  ger.  or  inf.,  628. 


expead   constr.   with   (pro)n. -f  ^^ 

+  gen,  651. 
experieooed  constr.  with  in -{- ger., 

658. 
explala    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
expoae    constr.    with   person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
expouad  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
eip/anatory  words  and  mord^groups^ 

186. 
expraaa  const n  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
extead    constr.    with   person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
extort    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  from, 
extraordlaary  placed  after  the  nou  n, 

327. 

Face  in  to  stare  (look)  a  fnan  in 
the   facey   to   stare  (look)   in  a 
man's  face,  143 f. 
fice  to  fkoe  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 

fiicilltate  constr.  with  ger.,  612. 
facility   constr.   with  for  +  ger., 

689. 
fact  constr.  with  of  +  ger.,  697. 
facilty    constr.   with  for  -f  ger. , 

of  +  ger.  or  /o  +  inf.,  692. 
fail   in   cannot   fail  +  to  +  inf.  = 

must  +  inf.,  40; 

—  constr.   with  ger.   or  to  + 
inf.,  628; 

—  constr.  with  to  -}-  inf.,  666; 

—  constr.  with  of+ger.,  659. 
ralllag  used  as  prep ,  726. 

fiida  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  678. 
ftill  as  quasi-copula,  3,  14; 

—  in  a  sense  approximating  to 
that  of  ought,  34; 

—  constr.  with  to  -{-  inf.,  548 , 
674; 
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fail  constr.  with  to  —  ger.,  to  + 
inf.   or  with  pres.  partic,  675. 

fancy  (verb)  constr.  with  subordin. 
statem..  538; 

—  constr.   with  ger.,  to  -f-  inf. 
or  full  clause.  612; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf..  566; 

—  constr.   with    ace.  +  pres. 
partic.  738. 

fancy  (noun)  constr.  with  for  + 

ger.,  689. 
far  constr.  with  from  +  ger.,  651. 

fir  out  in  to  be  far  out  =:het  g e- 
heel  mis  hebben,  149. 

fare  rejecting  to  do,  86; 

—  as  impersonal  verb,  97. 
fashion    in   such  adv.  expressions 

as  English  fashion,  210. 
fated  in  to  be  fated  -{-to  -{-  inf.  = 

to  be  -f  inf..  34. 
fear  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  571; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  inf., 
623. 

feel  as  quasi  copula.  3f,  17; 

—  constr.   with  pred.  adn.  adj. 
with  as,  227; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  ^-  inf.,  583; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  612; 

—  constr.    with   ace.  +  pr^s. 
partic.,  735. 

feel  up  constr.  with  to  -^  ger.,  666. 

feign  constr.  with  to  -j-  inf.,  618. 
feint  in   to  make  a  feint -\- of -i- 

ger.,  662. 
female  placed  after  the  noun,  327. 
fwW  in  a  few  •  (pro fU.,  187. 
field  and  road  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 
flglit   as   quasi-copula   in   to  fight 

shy  of  9. 
flicli  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

froyn,  146. 
finally  as  eonj.  adv.,  378  ff. 
find    in    /  could   find   (it)   in  my 

heart  -j-  to  +  inf. ,  153 : 


—  compared  with  V  i  n  d  e  n ,  230l 

—  constr  with  acc-  -f-  inf.,  564; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  -f  inf.,  388; 

—  constr-    with  acc.  -^  pree. 
partic,  785. 

flnieh  constr.   with  ger.    or  to  -^ 

inf..  612  f. 
first  (adj.j   to  see  the   first  of  a 

person.  220; 

—  in  to  do  (say)  something  the 
first  thing,  226; 

—  in  such  a  collocation  as  the 
first  three  years  ^  847; 

—  in  the  conj.  phra&e  tit  the 
first  place  (instance),  878  ff; 

—  followed  by  inf.,  557. 
first  (adv.)  where  placed,  806  f ; 

—  as  conj.  adv.,  378  ff. 
firstly  as  conj.  adv.,  378  ff. 

fit  (verb)  constr.  with  to  ~  inf., 
642; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n. +  to-f- 
inf.,  670. 

fit  (adject.)  constr.  with  to  -r-  inf., 
643. 

fling  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  161. 

following  placed  either  before  or 
after  the  noun,  342 f. 

fond  constr.  with  of  +  ger.,  660. 

foot  (noun)  in  the  sense  ot  infantry 
preceded  by  a  numeral,  199. 

foot  (verb)  in  to  foot  it,  149. 

for  (prep.)  in  to  be  for  +  ger. 
expressing  a  desiring  or  in- 
tending, 60; 

—  in  prep,  obj.,  177; 

—  in  like  position  as  as  before 
pred.  adn.  a^  ,  227  f,  288  f,  286, 
237; 

—  before  to  +  inf-,  B64f; 

—  ousting  other  prep.  •  590, 
595; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  680; 
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for  intrusive  after  to  excuse,  to 
forgive  and  to  pardon  ^  647; 

r  S^T^'  ^  adnom.  a^j-  681; 

h  ger.  as  adnom.  adj.  varying 

with  to  +  inf..  682 ; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  704,  708; 

—  followed  by  gen.  iposs.  pron.) 
-t-ger..  717; 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres. 

partic,  717. 
for  +  (pro)n.  equi Talent  to  nonprep. 
obj.,  133.  154; 

—  after  abject,  (adv.  or  num,) 
preceded  by  too,  133  f; 

—  belonging  to  nom.  pred.  or 
pred.  adn.  adj..  134  if ; 

—  followed  by  inf.,  135,  535 , 
:>86  if ; 

—  followed  by  pre«.  partic,  590; 

—  followed  by  inf.  varying  with 
gen.  (po88.  pron.)  -|-  ger.,  590  , 
«02. 

for  alt  (that)  this  as  co-ordin.  conj.. 

388,  892. 
for   all   (that)   in  trod.   adv.    cl.  of 

concession,  483,  487 ; 

—  intr.  adv.  cl.  of  restriction  , 
.V24,  r>28f. 

for  anything  (all)  as  subordin.conj., 

r.LM.  528. 
for  aught    as  suhordin.  conj. ,  524 

52^  f. 
for  because  as  subordin.  conj.,463. 
for   fear   lest   introd.   adv.    cl.   of 

purpose,  469,  471. 
for   fear    .that)    introd.  adv.  cl.  of 

cause,  457,  4^4. 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  purpose , 
4t;9.  471. 

for  my  part  compared  with  v  o  o  r 

ni  y  n    part,  529. 
for  one  thing . .  for  another  thing  aa 

oo-ordin.  conj.  adv.  expression  , 

:J8()  tf. 


fir  so   Mooh   as   snbordin. '  coig*., 
516.  524.  527;^ 

for  that  introd.  adT.  cl.  of  cause 

(reason,  ground),  405,  457,  402  f. 

—   introd.   adv.  cl.  of  purpose, 

469,  471. 
for  the  porpooo  offollowedbyger., 

705. 
for  the   porpose  that  introd.  adv. 

cl.  of  purpose,  469,  471  f 
for  the  take  of  followed  by  ger.,  705. 
fsr  the  tiao  beiog  as  idiom.  721. 
fir  what  as  snbordin.  conj.,  524, 

528  f. 
fsr  why  as  snbordin.  conj..  403. 
foratfliaeli  as  as  snbordin.  coig. , 

466,  516  f. 

f&r  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  8^,  402 f; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  457,  462. 
forbear  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -r 

inf.,  623; 

—  constr.  with  from  -f  gen,  649. 
forbid  constr.  with  two  nonprep. 

obj.,  161; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  4- inf.,  570; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  712. 

force  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
from,  146; 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
(up}on,  146; 

—  constr.   with   (pro)n.  r  into 
4-  ger.  or  to  -^  inf.,  658. 

forced   in  to  be  forced  +  to  -    inf. 

=  must  -f  inf.,  36. 
foretell  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  162. 
fbrget  constr.  with  to  -f  inf..  61S. 
forgive  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  162; 

—  constr.  with  (projn.  -}-  for  -|- 
ger.,  647; 

—  constr.  with  ipro^n.  r  ^^  + 
inf..  648; 
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General  o!<;  y.-'i  after  the  r.oun.  827. 
genera/  quest/on,  24':^. 
generally  v.here  pia'.e'i.  JSS ff. 307. 
geniiiwe     --.    noun   in  the  gen.-  as 
r;^..:i'.  j-i;-:.  ^-f  the  pred..  1-S: 

—  rirj.-v.-er:::?  to  per.son-obj.  in 
biVjli.  143  ff; 

Viiryinj^  with  noun  in  appo- 
sition or  noun  preceded  by  o/, 
]4.;.  2<>0: 

-  in  adv.  adj..  204. 
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•:-.7^.  71  "5  f: 

—  of  pla-re.  701  f.  716: 

—  cf  ::z:e-  7«>Jf.  716: 

—  of    :au5^    reasc-"-    gr-i-^rL 
ir-strunienialiry ,  7C6f.  717: 

—  of  purpose,  7'I»4ir.  717: 

—  of  attendant  c:rouznstac-.'«& 
707  f.  71 S: 

—  of  restriction.  706  f,  719: 

—  of  condition.  717: 

—  of  concession.  717. 

gerund'Cfause  of  time  intxod.  hj  a 
or  on  varying  with  prvs.  pAxtzc- 
cl.  A&  preJ.  adn.  a4)^  731  L 

get  as  copula.  11  f; 

—  varying  with    to  be  as  the 
auxil.  of  the  pass,  voice,  17: 

—  constr.  with  non-prep,  obj.. 
162: 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  54S: 

—  constr.   with  (projn.  -7-  to  — 
inf..  563  f,  670; 

—  in  to  get  into  the  way  of^ 
ger.,  661; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  ger-,  666. 
gift  constr.  with  for  +  ger.  or  of 

+  ger.,  692. 
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giv9  constr.  with   two  non-prep.  ••  eflT  followed  by  pre*,  ptftie., 

obj..  162;  707. 

—  conatr.  with  /br  in  like  po-  ••  o«t  followed  by  pret.  partic, 
sition  as  (U,  288;  706. 

—  in  to  give  itio  be  understood  =z  gead  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  into 
laten  doorschemeren,  552;  +9^^.^  658. 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to+  golag  in  to  be  going,  60.  558  f. 
ger.,  tM36.  gaad  in  had  aa  good  +  inf ,  118  f; 

five  in  conRtr.  with  two  non-prep.  —  in  good  mepi  and  ^me,  820 

obj.,  162.  —  in  It  is  no  good  +  geT.t  effl 

five   evt  constr.   with   pred.  adn.  —  COnstr.    with  to  +  inf.,  6M 

a4j.  with  as,  229,  232;  —  followed  by  m  +  ger.,  709. 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf^  ^66.  gradiaily  where  placed ,  290  ff. 
live  over  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  gnat  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

inf.,  613.  obj.,  162; 

live  ep  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  —  constr.  with  acc  +  inf.,  566. 

inf.,  613.  grasp  in  to  grasp  a  person  by  the 

live  oneeeff  up  constr.  with  to  +  hand  =  to    grasp    a  person*s 

inf..  67(».  hand,  lii. 

given  in  to  be  given  +  to  -^  inf.  =  gratafal  constr.   with  to  +  (pro)n. 

can  i-  inf.,  65;  ^-  for  +  ger.,  646. 

—  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or  to  gratitadeconstr.with/br+ger.,689. 
-:-  inf.,  677.  greatly  where  placed,  288. 

glad    constr.  with  of-\-  ger.  or  to  greet  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a4j. 

-r  inf.,  (561.  with  as,  229,  282. 

glory  constr.  with  in  >;  ger.  or  to  grieve  connected  with  varied  subj., 

-^  inf.,  655.  109. 

go  as  quasi-copula .  4f,  9f,  Uf;  groaad  constr.  with /br;4- ger. ,  689. 

—  rejecting  to  do,  86;  grow  as  copula,  llff,  17,  19; 

--  \n  to  'JO  it,  148;  —  constr.  with  to -^ int.,  548. 

—  followed  by  adv.  adj.  without  frew  ap  ae  quaei-copula,  i&,  19. 
prep.,  211;  gradge  constr.  with  two nonprep. 

-  followed   by  for  in  like  po-  obj.,  162; 

sition  as  as,  288;  —  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  inf., 

—  followed   by  and,  862,  558,  628. 

707 ;  gaaraatee  constr.  with  penon-obj. 

-  followed  by  pres.  partic,  558;  with  to,  172; 

—  in  to  go  a  long  xcay  (far)  +  —  constr.  with  acc.  +  inf.,  671- 
tij  —  inf.,  (>7:^,  gvees  constr.  with  far  in  the  same 

—  constr.  with  /otcarcte  +  ger.,  position  as  as,  288; 

to-  ger.  or  to -{■  inf..  678.  —  constr.   with  acc.   +  inf., 

go  on  an  quuni-copula.  10;  566. 

—  ronatr.  with  to  +  gor.  or  to  gaiity  in  to  plead  guilty  +  to  -}- 
+  inf.,  (57r».  ger.  668. 
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Habit  in  to  be  in  the  habit  of-\- 
ger.  =  to  use  -\-to-r  inf.  ,  65. 

had  in  had  rather  (sooner,  liefer, 
liever),  had  as  soon  (as  lief,  as 
lieve),  had  better  (best),  had  as 
good  (as  wellu  113  flf.  617. 

hail  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
230; 

—  with  pred.  adn.  adj.  with  cw, 
232. 

half  preceded  by  indef.  art.,  218. 
half. . .  hilf as  co-ordin.  conj.,  380  if. 
half-i-dozen    constr.    without  of, 

187  f. 
half-dozen  constr.  with  or  without 

of,  187  f. 

hand  (noun)  in  to  grasp  (shake, 
squeeze  etc.)  a  persoyi  by  the 
hand  and  to  grasp  (shake, 
squeeze ,  etc.)  a  person's  hand , 
144; 

—  in  to  try  one*s  hand  -\-  at-}- 
ger..  640. 

hind  and  foot  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 

hand  ^verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  162. 

hind    over  constr.   with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  162. 

hanged     in    the    imprecation    be 

hanged  to  you,  750. 
happen     as    part    of   a    complex 

predic,  19; 

--  connected  with  varied  subj., 

120  if; 

—  expressing  the  same  meaning 
as  toe  val  1  i  g,  213. 

happy  constr.  with  at -{-ger.,  638. 
hard  followed  by  of  ^-  ger.,  709. 
hardly  in  front-position  occasioning 
inversion,  249; 

—  where  placed,  284  f.  307 ; 

—  in  the  head-sent,  followed 
by  when,  before  or  but  in  the 
cl.,  443,  446. 


half  constr.  with  ger.  or  (o-|-infM08i. 
to  hava    expressing   compulsion, 
85  f.  87,  549; 

—  whether  or  no  preceded  by 
to  do,  88; 

— -  in  OS  {ill")  luck  would  have 
it,  148; 

—  in  ^  will  (uH>uld}  have  it ,  148 ; 

—  followed  by  to  in  the  same 
position  as  as  before  pred.  adn. 
adj.,  228; 

—  followed  by  noun  -\-to  +  inf., 
549; 

—  followed  by  adv.  a<y.  (fon^, 
further ,  etc.)  +  to-\-  inf. ,  649 ; 

—  in  to  have  nothing  for  it 
but+to  +  inf.,  661 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  4-  inf.,  665 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  past  par- 
tic,  573; 

—  in   modified  meanings,  674; 

—  used  when  pass,  voice  is  un- 
congenial, 574; 

—  in  ^0  have  {make)  no  (not  any) 
doubt  [to  have  no  (not  an^)tdea,  to 
have  no  (not  any)  notion ,  to  have 
no  (not  any)  thought^  to  ha/vea 
way  {tr ick)] -\- of -{- ger.^  662; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  pies. 
partic,  738. 

to  have  +  past  partio.  expreenng 
non-fulfilment  of  action  or  etafce 
after  might,  28,  72,  76 ,  to  6^  33, 
must,  40,  need,  42 «  ought,  44, 
should,  56,  leould,  63,  could  ^  71. 
hftve   done   constr.  with  ger.,  612. 

he  as  anticipatory  subj.,  106  f. 

head  and  shouldar  as  adv.  a^j.*  210. 

head'clausB,  852. 

head-sentence  f  852; 

—  wanting,  750. 

hear  in  to  hear  say  (toU)-|~8ub* 
ordin.  statem.  not  constr.  with 
anticip.  it,  152; 
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bttr  in  to  hear  it  said,  152; 

—  constr.   with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  162; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  640; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  664; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
572 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  past  par- 
tic,  572; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf.,  688; 

—  constr.  with  0/"+ ?®d«  (P08S« 
pron.)-i-  ger.,  713; 

—  constr.   with   of --{- ohiectiye 

—  pros,  partic,  714; 

—  -  constr.  with  ace.  +  pres.  par- 
tic,  786. 

heart  in  to  set  one*8  heart  on  + 
ger.  =  loill  +  inf.,  68,  664; 

—  in    7  could  find  (it)  in  my 
heart,  153. 

heart  tod  soul  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 
help    in  cannot  (could  7wt)  help  -^ 
ger.  ---  ynust  +  inf.,  40; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  613; 

-  constr.  with  (pro jn. -I  in + 
ger.,  at  -j-  ger.  or  to  --  inf.,  655  f; 

help  (noun)  constr.  with  in  +  ger., 
696. 

hence  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  898  ff. 

heraldry  adject,  in  terms  of  he- 
raldry placed  after  noun,  829. 

Here  goes  (begins,  etc.)  an  elliptical 
sent.,  747  f. 

hesitate  constr.  with  about  -r  ger., 
a^  to  :  ger.,  in  -  ger.,  on  ^-  ger., 
to  -'  inf  or  with  ger.  without 
prep.,  033. 

hesitation  constr.  with  in  -  ger. 
or  to  4-  inf.,  696. 

highly  where  placed,  283. 

him  as  recapitulatory  obj.,  15:3. 

hinder  constr.  with  (pro)n.  + /rom 
-f  ger.,  175,  649; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  671. 


hiftt  eonstr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to,  172. 
hoM  as  quasi-eopula,  6,  10; 

—  constr.  with  prod.  adn.  adj., 
229  f; 

—  constr.  pred.  adn.  a4j.  with 
as,  282; 

—  constr.  with  aec  +  inf.,  666, 

hoM    on!   conitr.  with   two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  162. 

hope  (verb)  constr.  with  subordin. 
statem.,  679; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf,  618. 
hope  (noun)  eonstr.  with  o/*+g®r- 

or  to  -\-  inf.,  698. 
horte    (=  cavalry)    preceded    by 
numeral,  199. 
herse  and  fott  u  ad?.  a4j.,  210. 

how  before  adj.  +  indef  art.  + 
noun,  3  ff ; 

—  introd.  subordin.  quest,  412  f ; 

—  varying  with  that,  414  f ; 

—  approximating  to  as,  416; 

—  introd.  inf -quest,  after  to 
know,  to  learn  and  to  teach, 
bib  f. 

how  that   introd.  subordin.  quest, 
414. 

howbeit  the  meaning  of  the  indi- 
vidual words  no  more  under- 
stood. 211; 

—  where  placed,  294; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  888  f; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  488,  489. 
however  in  ftontposition  in  con- 
cessive el.  counteracting  inver- 
sion ,  261  f ; 

—  where  placed  296; 

~  before  abject  -^  indef.  art  -;- 
noun,  844  f; 

—  as  co-ordin.  coiy.,  888  f; 

—  as  subordin.  coi\j.,  488, 487  f. 
howsoever  as  eo-ordin.  coi\j.,888f; 

—  as  subordin.  coi\j.,  488,487f. 
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howsomdever  vulgar  for  however, 

489  f. 
howMHiev^r  vulgar  for  however, 

489  f. 
hiiidred  constr.  with  or  without 

of,  189  f. 
huppy  constr.  with  about  +  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  633  f. 
h/pofaxis,  351. 

I  (we)  suppressed,  746. 

-ibie  abject,  in-ible  where  placed, 

338. 
idea  in  to  have  no  (not  any)  idea 

o/'+ger.,  662. 
idealize  constr.  with  ace. 4-  inf.,  566. 
If    in    subordin.    questions,  243, 

413  ff ; 

—  where  placed,  248; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  condition 
and  hypothesis,  472,  474  f; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  concession, 
483,  486  f; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  alternative 

hypothesis,  493; 
If-  clause  equiv.  to  optative  sent, 

750. 
if  case  (be  tliat)  as  subordin.  conj., 

473,  480. 

(ifj  eo   be  (that,   as)  as  subordin. 

conj.,  473,  480. 
illaiiwe  co-ordinaf/on ,  356. 
Imagine    constr.   with   pred.  adn. 

adj.,  230; 

—  constr.     with     subordin. 
statem.,  588; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf. ,  566; 

—  constr.    with    ace.  +  pres. 
partic,  738. 

immediate  corresponding  to  Dutch 

adv.  onmiddeliyk,  215. 
immediately  where  placed,  290  fif; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  452. 
immemorial  placed  after  the  noun,  327. 


impart    constr.    with   peraon-otj. 

with  to,  172. 
impatieace  constr.  with  to  +  inf^ 

690. 
impatleat  constr.  with  for  4-  (pro)n. 

-j-inf.,  595; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  644. 
imperathe  sentence,  241,  244; 

—  used  as  adv.  cl.  of  condition, 
482; 

—  used   as  adv.   cl.  of  cone., 
491  f. 

imporsonal  predkaie  (verb)  •  92. 
impersona/  tent  with  a  pass,  voice 

in  Dutch,  96  f. 
Implore   constr.   with  gen.  (poss. 

pron.)  4- noun ,  145; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 
inf.,  162. 

Impoee    constr.    with   person-obj. 

with  {upjon,  145,  146. 
impoeaible  constr.  with  for  or  to 

+  pron.,  135. 
Impotenee  constr.  with  to + inf. ,699. 
Impute  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 

ger.,  667. 
la  (prep.)  followed  by  gen,  126  f, 

702.  716  f.  708  if; 

—  suppressed  before  ger.,  126  f » 
138,  656,  703,  707,  787,  789; 

—  corresponding  to  Dutch  adv. 
in,  146; 

—  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

h  noun  expressing  a  state » 

238; 

—  in  the  meaning  of  intOt  238. 

in  aot  constr.  with  to  +  in£,  663. 
in   a  fair  way  constr.  with  to  + 

ger.,  to  +  inf.  or  o/+  ger.,  677  f. 
in  a  harry  constr,  with /or  +  (iHro)ai, 

+  inf.,  595. 
ia  oase  (that)  as  subordin.  co^j.» 

473,  478. 
la  caee  of  followed  by  ger.,  717. 
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in  ooMaqMiot  u  co-ordin.  coi^. 

398,  401. 
in  eoaMQuenoe  tf  followed  by  ger., 

704. 
in  defFM  M  as  co-ordin.  coig.  523. 
in  exobaflf •  u  co-ordin.  ooig.,  885  f. 
in  fivonr  of  followed  bj  ger.,  663, 

705. 
In  high  glee  coiutr.  with  a/  +  ger., 

639. 
in  one  sunny  evening  of  spring  as 

adv,  adj.,  210. 
in    order    followed   by   to  -h  inf. , 

554; 

—  followed  by  to  +  ger.,  717; 

—  followed    by   to  -h  objectiTe 
-h  prea.  partic,  717. 

in   order   tlMt   as   subordin.  coig., 

469,  472. 
in    part  .  .  in    part    as    co-ordin. 

conj.,  3X0  ff. 
in  nroportion  as  m  subordin.  coig., 

5'2;l 
in  revenge  as  co-ordiu.  conj.,  385  f. 
in  spite  of  followed  by  ger.,  717; 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pree. 
partic.    717. 

in    so   far   as   aa   a  aubord.  coi\j., 
r>29  f. 

in  summer  (winter,  etc.)  answering 

to  adv.  gen.  in  Dutch,  206. 
in  that  as  adv.  conj.,  405; 

—  intro<l.     adv.     cl.    of    cause 
457,  462; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  restriction, 
524,  526  f. 

in    that    (this)   case   an    co  ordin. 

conj.,  402. 
in   the  act  cx>nstr.  with  o/  -f  ger., 

66S. 
in   the  daytime   anHwering  to  adv. 

gen.  in  Hutch,  206. 
in  the  first  (last)  plaoe  (instance)  as 

vo-ordin.  conj.,  378  ff. 


in     tho    aeantiae  (moaawhtto)    an 

co-ordin.  coig.,  388  ff. 
in  the  aoniing  (evening,  olo.)  ans- 
wering to  adv.  gen.  in  Datch,  206. 
in  the  seoond    place  (intlance)  as 

co-ordin.  coig.,  378  ff. 
in  the  way  of  followed  by  ger.,  705. 
in  the  wintertlMe  as  adv.  aioy.,  206. 
iiasMioh    as  as   subordin.   coi\j., 

457,  461,  466,  516. 
iaotnitto  placed  after  the  nouD, 

827. 
iaoMtlvo  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  70a 
hioiliiatioB  constr.  with  for  +  ger., 

of  -f-  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  692  f. 
iiicUiltd  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  67B. 
iRolido  constr.  with  ger.,  618. 
incomplete  eentence   (douse),  852, 

357,  744. 
incomplete  douse  of  time,  455; 

—  of  condition,  482  f; 

—  cause    (reason    or  ground)* 
467; 

—  of  concession,  491  f ; 

—  of     alternative    hypothesis, 
492  f; 

—  of  quality,  495  ff ; 

—  of  quality  opening  with  as 
in  the  sense  of  as  t/,  504  ff; 

—  of  degree,  513; 

—  of  exception,  529  f ; 
incomplete  douse  in  Ouich  for  com- 
plete   clause   in   English   after 
als  (as),  517; 

—  after  dan  (thanu  518. 
iiioalcate  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  aw,  146. 
liioanbMrt  in  to  be  incumbent  oti, 

45,  55. 
hiMitod  constr.   with   to  +  pron. 

+  ger.,  646. 
\oMoi  where  placed.  807  ff; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  877  f; 
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indeed  as  concessive  adv.  (Dutch 
weliswaar),  398. 
indefinite     article    where    placed , 
344  flf; 

—  used  for  the  def.  art.,  684. 
Indicate    constr.   with   person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
indirect  object,  130,  154  ff. 
individualizing    attributive   adneminal 

adjuncts,  183. 
individualizing    attributive    adneminal 

clauses,  420. 
induce  constr.  with  (projn.  -{-to-{- 

inf..  670. 
infantry   preceded  by  a  numeral, 

199. 
infinitive     (undeveloped)    -clause 

(statement,  question,  etc  J,  359. 
infinitive   adverbial  clause  of  time, 

550  f ; 

—  of  cause  (reason),  551; 

—  of  ground,  551  f; 

—  of  consequence,  552; 

—  of  purpose,  552 ff; 

—  -  of  condition  and  hypothesis, 
556  f ; 

—  of  degree ,  557 ; 

—  of  restriction ,  557  f. 
infinitive  adverbial  clause  with  for  -{■ 

(pro)n.  of  ground,  592; 

—  of  purpose,  592; 

—  of  condition,  593; 

—  of  quality,  593; 

—  of  degree,  593. 

infinitive  clause  with  for  +  (pfojn. 
representing  subordin.  statem., 
168  ff ; 

—  representing  attrib.  adn.  adj., 
51)0  ff; 

—  representing  pred.  adn.  adj., 
594  ff. 

infinitive  construction  varying  with 

gerund  construction,  602. 
infinitive  question  as  subj.,  544; 


—  as  nom.  part  of  the  pred., 
544; 

—  as  non-prep,  obj.,  544; 

—  as  prep,  obj,,  544; 

—  as  attrib.  adn.  ac^.,  545. 
infinitive  ('Statement)  as  sul^ect,  586; 

—  as  nom.  part  of  the  pred.,  586 ; 

—  as  non-prep,  obj.,  587; 

—  as  prep,  obj.,  642; 

—  as  apposition,  544. 

inforn  constr.  with  thing-obj.  with 

0/;  175. 
infliee    constr.    with    person-olg. 

with  into,  146. 
insinuate  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  172. 
insist  constr.  with  anticip.  prep.olg. 

(on  it)  180; 

—  constr.  with  (up)on+ger.  664: 

—  constr.  with  (upym  +  objec- 
tive +  pres.  partic,  714. 

Insomuoh  that  as  8ul>onlin.  coqj.. 

467  f. 
inspire    constr.    with   person-obj. 

with     in    or    thing-obj.    with 

unth,  146. 
instant    corresponding    to  Dutch 

adv.  onmiddelltjk,  215. 
instantly  where  placed,  200  ff. 
instead  of  followed  by  ger.  707; 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres. 
partic,  718. 

instil    constr.    with    person-sulg. 

with  into,  146. 
instrumental  constr.  with  in  +  ger., 

658. 
insure  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  ^-r 

inf.,  162. 
intend  expressing  volition,  60; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.H-to-r 
inf.,  162; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  669; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  or  to -{- inf- 
624. 
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intent  constr.   with  (up)on  +  ger. 

or  to  -f-  inf.,  665. 
intention  constr.  with  of  +  ger.  or 

/o  +  inf.,  698. 
interdict    constr.    with  (projn.  -|- 

from  +ger.,  649. 
interest  constr.  with  in  +  ger.,  696. 
interested  constr.  with  in  +  ger.  or 

to  r  inf.,  656. 
interpret  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  172; 


—  in  anticip.  prep.  obj.  179  f; 

—  as  indef.  pron.  in  adv.  adj., 
220  f; 

—  as  norain.  absol.  suppressed, 
725. 

It  is  (was)  before  elements  of  the 
sent  to  be  thrown  into  relief, 
107,  246,  419. 

Join  constr.  with  in  +  ger.,  651. 
Joy  constr.  with  at  +  ger.,  688. 


—  constr.  with  nom.  -f-  inf.,  688.    Jndge  (verb)  constr.   with  ace.  + 
inierrogaiiwe  sentence,  241;  inf.,  566. 

interrogative  adw,,  412,  544;  Just  where  placed,  290  ff; 

interrogative  pron.,  412,  544  f.  —  before  (W,  497. 

intimate   constr.   with  person,  obj.        Just  the  same  as  co-ordin.  conj.. 


with  tOy  172. 


388.  392. 


into    indicating    a    passing    into    Jnstify  constr.  with  (pro)n-|-tn-t' 


another  state,  17,  288  f ; 

—  corresponding  to  Dutch  adv. 
in,  14G; 

in  prep,  obj.,  178. 
introduce   constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to.  172. 
intrude    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  (Hp)ony  146. 
intrust  see  to  entrust. 
inversion,  SOff;  249  ff; 

—  in  subordin    cl.  251,  253. 
inverted  order   of  words  see  inver- 
sion. 

Invite  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -|-  to  -|- 

inf.,  670. 
it  as  anticip.  subj.,  18,  100  ff; 

—  as    anticip.    subj.    wanting, 
lu-Jf.  105,    10r>,  747; 

as  rec-apit.  subj.,  101,  106; 

-  as  sham  subj.,  94  f; 

-  as  sham  subj.  wanting,  98  f; 
as  anticip.  obj.,  150  ff; 

as  recapii.  obj.,  158; 
as  sham  obj.,  147  ff; 
where  placed.  154; 

-  in  sham  prep,  obj.,  178; 


ger.,  651. 

Keep  as  quasi-copula,  10; 

—  constr.   with  (projn.  r /'"om 
-I-  ger..  649. 

Icilled   preceded   by  numeral,  200. 
Icindie  constr.  with  (prom.  4-  to-\- 

inf.,  670. 
Icnack  constr.  with  for  +  ger. ,  in 

4-  ger.,  of  -r  ger.  or  to  —  inf.,  698. 
Icnow  rejecting  to  do,  85; 

—  constr.  with  for  in  the  same 
position  as  as,  288; 

—  in  to  know  better  than  4-  to 
4-  inf.,  537,  560; 

—  constr.    with    inf. -question , 
545  f; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  4-  inf-,  567; 

—  in  modified  meaning,  576  f; 

—  constr.  with  o/'4- <pro)n. -f- 
adnominal  inf,  582; 

—  constr.   with   nom.    4-    inf., 
588. 

Laboir  (noun)  constr.  with  to  4- 
inf.,  690. 
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last  in  to  see  the  last  of  aperson^ 
220; 

—  m  to  do  (say)  something  the 
last  thing,  226; 

—  placed  before  or  after  noun , 
328; 

—  in  in  the  last  place  (instance)^ 
378  ff; 

—  followed  by  inf.,  557. 

last  of  lit  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  378  ff. 

lastly  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  878  ff. 

iaugh  constr.  with  at  -f  ger.,  637. 

laureate  placed  after  noun,  328. 

lay  down  a  plan  constr.  with  of  -f- 
ger.,  662. 

lay  out  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  in 
+  ger.,  651. 

lead  (verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  163 ; 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n.  +  to-\- 
inf.,  670; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  713. 

lean  constr.  with  towards  +  ger., 

678. 
learn  followed  by  awcZ.  861  ff ; 

—  constr.    with   inf.-question , 
545; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  546; 

—  constr.     with    inf-statem. , 
545  f ; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -f-  inf., 
624. 

least  in  front-position  occasioning 
inversion,  249; 

—  secondary  form  of  lest.  470. 
leave  ^noun)  constr.  with  to  -\-  inf., 

690,  699. 
leave  (verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  168; 

—  constr.   with   ger.  or  to  + 
inf.,  613; 

—  constr.    with  (projn.  -|-  to  + 
inf.,  670  f. 


leave   asMe  aa  absol.  izif.  cl.,  555. 
leave  off  comtr.  with  ger.,  618. 

leaving  on  one  side  used  as  prep., 

723. 
left  as  undevel.  partic.  cl.,  721. 
lend  constr.  with  two  non-prepos. 

obj.,  163. 
length  in  to  go  the  length  +  of+ 

ger.,  697. 
less  in  such  phrases  ss  to  be  kss 

of  a  mmician,  to  see  Use  of  a 

person,  220. 

—  in  frontposition  occasioning 
inversion,  249; 

—  followed  by  acU- +  indef.  art 
+  noun,  845. 

lest  entailing  the  use  of  should , 
23; 

—  introd.    subordin.    statem., 
409; 

—  introd.    adv.    cl.   of  cause 
(reason,  ground),  457,  461; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  purpose, 
469  f. 

lest  that  u  coig.,  470. 

let  in  the  imperative  with  and 
without  to  do,  89; 

—  in  to  let  go  (of)  +  noun ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  570, 
580; 

—  absorbing  the  following  verb, 
748. 

let  aloie  used  aa  prep.,  7S6. 

liable  constr.  with  to  -f  inf ,  678. 
lie  followed  by  pros,  partic,  S,  788. 

—  followed  by  and,  864  ff. 
lief  (lleve)  in  loould  as  lief  (Ueoe) 

+  inf ,  61 ; 

—  in   the  phrase   had  (toemU) 
as  lief  (lieve)  -f  inf..  118,  117  f. 

liefer  (liever)  in  had  liefer  (Uever) 
+  inf.,  118  ff. 

like  (verb)  with  anticip.  said- 
suppressed,  104; 
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lito  (verb)  connected  with  varied 
subj.,  109  f; 

—  expressing  the  meaning  of 
\)utch  gaarne,  218; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.,  562 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  570 ; 

—  constr.     with     ace.  +  past 
panic.  579; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -f-  inf., 
624  f; 

constr.  with  ace.  +  pres.  partic, 
788. 
like    (partly   adj. ,   adv.   prep,   or 
prep.),  138  ff; 

—  constr.  with  or  without  to, 
138  ff; 

—  constr.  with  loith,  426; 

—  equival.  to  such  as  428; 

—  before  causal  cw,  459; 

—  -f  noun  equiv.  to  adv.  cl.  of 
cause  (reason,  ground),  459  f ; 

—  in  trod.  adv.  cl.  of  quality, 
459  f,  500  f; 

(  noun  compared  with  as  + 

noun.  502; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  approximating 
to  princ.  sent,  opening  with  aa 
well  as,  376,  503; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  630. 

tike  M  M  conj.,  503,  505. 
like  M  If  as  ronj.,  505. 
likedy)   in    to  be  like(ly)  which  is 
connected    with    varied    subj. , 
124  f. 
likewise  where  placed,  296; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj..  374. 

liking  constr.  with  for  +  ger.,  684. 

list  (verb)  with  anticip.  subj.  sup- 
pressed, 104; 

—  connected  with  varied  subj., 
110. 

llstM  constr.  with  for  +  prep.  ace. 
-f  inf.,  594. 


littla  followed  by  adj.  (new)  201 ; 

—  in  such  phrases  as  to  be 
little  of  a  tnuaician,  to  see  little 
of  a  person^  220 ; 

~  in  front-position  occasioning 
inversion,  249. 
live   in    to   live  to   be  old  (eighty 
years,  etc.),  18; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  acfj. 
without  as,  225; 

—  constr.  with  by  +  ger*,  641. 
lo(a)tli  in  to  be  lo(a)th  with  antic. 

subj.  suppressed,  105; 

—  connected  with  varied  subj., 
110; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  678. 
loathe  constr.  with  ger.,  625. 
long  (adv.)  where  placed,  290  ff. 
long  sinee  where  placed,  290  ff. 
long  (verb)  constr.  with  for  +  prep. 

ace.  +  inf»  ^^ ; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.  642, 
672. 

look  as  quasi-copula,  5; 

—  in  to  look  a  person  in  lAe 
face ,  to  look  in  a  person's  face, 
143  f; 

—  in  proclitic  or  enclitic  imper. 
look  you,  267; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  prep.  ace. 
-t-  inf ,  581  f ; 

—  constr.  with  /or  +  prep.  ace. 
+  inf.,  582,  594 ; 

—  constr.  with  (up)on  +  prep, 
ace.  +  inf,  582; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  672. 
look    forward    constr.    with   ft>-^ 

ger.,  667. 
look  (np)o«  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.  with  a$; 
—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf^  ^M* 

lord  (verb)  in  to  lord  it,  149. 
looo  constr.   with   two  non-prep. 
obj.,  168; 
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lose  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  tn  + 

ger.,  652. 
iove  (verb)  constr.  with  ger.  or  to 

4-inf.,  625. 
love  (noun  j  constr.  with  of,  for  or 

to,  684; 

—  in  there  is  nx)  {little)  love  lost 
between  them^  721. 

luck  in  as  (ill-)  luck  would  have 

it,  148. 
-iy   adverbs  in   -ly  where  placed, 

292  f. 

Mad  constr.  with  to  H  -  inf.,  644. 
msg  expressing  capability,  72. 
maintain  constr.  with  acc.+  inf.,  567. 
make  as  quasi-copula,  5  f ; 

—  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  163; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
234  f ,  577 ; 

—  in  make  believe  -)-  to  A-  inf., 
540; 

—  in  the  absolute  inf.-cl.  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  to  make  short 
of  a  long  story ,  554  f; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  569; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  past  par- 
tic,  577; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  -f  inf.,  584. 
make  a  feint  confltr.  with  o/  -\-  ger., 

make  a  point  constr.  with  of  -\-  ger., 

or  ^0  -h  inf.,  t)G2,  085  ; 
—  constr.    with    of  +  gen.    (poss. 

pron.)  -h  ger.,  713. 
make  a  show  constr.  with  of  -{-  ger., 

t362. 
make  bones   constr.    with  aUmt  -f 

ger.,  (*/-f  ger.  or  /«  + inf.,  (»34. 
make   it  a  point  followed  by  to  4- 

inf.,  C)SrK 
make   no   (not   any)   doubt  constr. 

with  r;/-f  ger,  662. 


make  out  constr.  with  ace  +  in£, 

567. 
make  sure  constr.  with  o/  +  gen. 

(poss.  pron.)  -h  ger.,  713. 
make   up  one'e  mind  constr.  with 

inf.,  642. 

man  with  adject,  placed  after  it, 

333. 
manage  in  to  manage  well  (badly, 

etc.).  150; 

—  constr.   with  to  +  inf.,  618; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  618. 
manifest  constr.  with   person-obf. 

with  to,  172. 
manual    placed   after   noun,    827. 
many    in    a   great    {good)  many 

constructed  without  o/",  187. 
many  of  us .  etc.  where  placed,  339. 

mark  you  as  proclitic  or  enclitic 

imper.,  267. 
martial    placed    after    noun,   827. 
matters   substitute  for  indefinite 

it,  96; 

—  with  adject,  placed  after  t7, 
338. 

may    as    modal    verb  expressing 
uncertainty,  21  ff; 

—  in  questions,  28; 

—  in  principal  sent,  expressing 
concession,  24; 

—  expressing  capability,  69  f, 

72  f; 

—  expressing  permission ,  etc., 

73  ff; 

—  absorbing  the  following  verb, 
748. 

may  not  varying  with  nm$inoi,\l, 
lit; 
—  varying  with  u  (are)  nol,  46L 

maybe  as  modal  adverb,  22; 

—  equivalent  to  perhaps,  211. 
me  as  redundant  obj.,  18,  182; 

—  as  reflective  pron.,  182. 
mean  as  quasi-copulay  6; 
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expressing  volition,  60; 

—  rejecting  to  do,  86; 

—  in  to  mean  loell  (kindly ^  etc.), 
149; 

—  constr.   with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  168; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  569; 
--  constr.  with  ger.,  618; 

—  constr.  with  ger  or  to  -J-  inf., 
625; 

—  constr.  with  by -{-ger.,  641; 

—  constr.  with  to -\-inf,  642. 
means  constr.  with  for  -f  ger.,  of 

-:  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  693. 
meantime  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  888  f. 
meanwhile  where  placed,  290  If; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  388  f. 
measure  constr.  with  for  -\-  ger.  or 

to  -i-  inf..  098.  • 

meditate  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  + 

inf..  025. 
mention    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to.  173; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  610 
mere    answering    to    the    Dutch 

si  ^c  h  t  s,  218. 
merely  where  placed.  299 
meseems    wanting  anticip.    subj., 

102  tf. 
methinl(*«    wanting   anticip.    subj., 

1U2  tr. 
method  constr.  with  for  -4-  ger.  or 

of-^gew,  093. 
might   as    modal    verb  expressing 

uncertainty,  21  ff; 

—  in  questions.  28; 

-  in  prin<ipal  sent,  expressing 
concession,  24; 

-  expressing  capability,  09f.  72  f; 

—  expressing  permission,  73  ff; 

—  in    th»'    s»*nso    of   German 
ni  •'^  c  h  t  e ,  7t) ; 

absorbing  the  folic 
748, 


Might   not   varying  with  mtut  not, 

41,  77  f; 

—  Tarying  with  wtu  {were)  not,  76, 

million  constr.   with  and  without 

of  190  f. 
minoe  in  the  absolute  inf.-cl.  not  to 

mince  matters^  555. 
mind  (noun)  in  to  have  a  mind  + 

to  +  inf.  =  loill  +  inf.,  59 ; 

—  in  to  make  up  one*$  mind  + 
to  -f  inf.,  642; 

—  in   to  set  one's  fnind  -{-  on^ 
ger.,  664; 

—  constr.    with   about  4-  ger., 
687; 

—  in   to   have   a  mind  r  ^o-}- 
inf.,  699. 

mind  (verb)  in  do  not  mind  +  ger. 
expressing  willingness  59; 

—  followed  by  and,  861  ff; 

—  constr.    with    ger.    or    to  + 
inf.  026; 

—  constr.  with  about  -\-  ger.,626. 
mind   yoo   as    proclitic  or  enclitic 

imper.,  267. 

minded  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  644. 

miss  constr.  with  ger.,  613. 

mistalce  (verb)  rejecting  to  do,  85, 

moda/  adwerb,  20. 

modal  auMiliary,   19. 

modal  rerby  2U. 

moot    in    the    sense    of  German 

mOchte,  76 
more  in  such  phrases  as  /o  2>e  more 

of  a  musician,  to  see  more  of  a 

person,  219  f. 
moreover  where  placet! ,  296; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  875. 

moreover  tkat   at  wubordin.  coig., 
oOi,  509. 

morning  and  evening  answering  to 
adv.  gen.  in  Dutch,  205. 

in    the    sense  of  (jerman 
>chte,  76. 
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motion  constr.   with   (pro)n.  +  ^ 

+  inf.,  163 
motive  constr.   with  for  +  ger.  or 

io  +  inf.,  698. 
moved  constr.  with  at  +  ger..  688. 
much  followed  by  adject.  {new\  201; 

—  in  such  phrases  as  to  be  much 
of  a  mmicianf  to  see  much  of  a 
person  219  f; 

—  with  ironical  meaning  placed 
in  ftont,  277,  282; 

—  where  placed,  283; 

—  before  cl.  introd.  by  as,  497; 

—  before  cl.  introd.  by  as  if 
505. 

must  as  modal  verb  expressing  con- 
viction, 25 ; 

—  expressing  compulsion  87ff ; 

—  com])SiTed  with  ought(should), 
37; 

—  compared  with  shalKwill),  38; 

—  replaced  by  should  y  41; 

—  absorbing  the  following  verb, 
74S. 

must  not  varying  with  may  noty  41. 

myriad   constr.  with  and  without 
of,  191  f. 

Name  (verb)  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.,  235. 
namely   before   explanatory    word 

(-group),  186. 
narrate    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to,  178. 
nathieiless  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  888  ff. 
nathemore  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  888  flf. 
nay  where  placed,  298; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  878. 
ne  equivalent  to  nor,  871. 

near  (nearer,  nearest)  constr.  with 
and  without  to,  141  fl*; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  680; 

-  -    constr.  with  to  -}-  ger.  or  to 

—  -  inf.,  680. 


necessary  placed  after  noun, 
884; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf.  or  far 
+  ger.,  644. 

necessitate  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
necessity  constr.  with  for  ■{-  ger., 

of  +  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  694. 
neck  and  crop  as  adv.  a4j.,  210. 
need  (verb)  expressing  compulsion, 

41  flf; 

—  with  or  without  to  (io,  89; 

—  as  impersonal  verb,  97; 

—  constr.   with  ger.   or  to  + 
inf.,  616,  626. 

need  (noun)  in  if  need  be  +  to  + 
inf. ,  I  have  not  need  +  to  -r  inf.. 
there  is  no  need  -f  fo^  +  ger. . 
48; 

—  constr.   with  for  +  ger.  or 
to  +  inf.,  694. 

need  (adverb)  in  had  need  +  inf., 
48. 

needftil  constr.  with  to  +  inf..  644. 

needs  emphasizing  musU  40. 

negative  attached  to  the  wrong 
word,  80. 

neglect  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  + 
inf.,  626. 

neither  of  is  where  placed ,  3S9  f. 

neither  (conj.)  occasioning  inver- 
sion, 250; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  865  ff. 
neither  (adv.)  in  back-position,  870. 
neither  .  .  nor  equivalent  to  not 

either . .  or,  894. 
nerve  (verb)  constr.  with  (projn. 

+  to  -f  inf.,  642. 
nevertheless  in  Aront-position  not 

occasioning  inversion,  262; 

—  where  placed,  296; 

—  as  co-ordin.  coi^*,  888  ff. 
next  constr.  with  and  without  io, 

141  flf; 

—  placed  after  noun,  888; 
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iitxt  coDStr.  with  to  +  ger.,  668. 
next  (adv.)asco-ordin.  conj.,878fr. 
nice  followed  by  in  +  ger.,  709. 
■0    before    comparative    (less)  + 
indefln.  art.  +  noun ,  845 ; 

—  used  for  not  the,  684  f. 
no  longer  where  placed,  290. 

no  more  whether  or  not  occasion- 
ing inversion,  252,  254,  261 ; 

—  equivalent  to  nor,  867. 

no   more   than    equivalent  to  any 
more  than,  367. 

no  sooner.,  but  as  subordin.  copj., 

486,  446. 
no  f ooner . . .  than  as  subordin.  conj., 

436. 
nominal,   1. 

nominal  pari  of  the  predicate,  1, 18  f. 
nominal  predicate,  1. 
nominal    undeveloped   clause,    859, 

741  ff; 

—  compared  with  apposition, 
742. 

nominate   constr.  with   pred.  adn. 

adj..  235. 
nominative  absolute ,  724  f,  742 : 

—  indicating  adv.  rel.  of  time, 
727.  of  cause  (reason,  ground), 
727.  of  condition,  728,  of  alter- 
native hypothesis,  728.  of  at- 
tendant circumstances,  728  f. 

nominative  with  infinitive,  582  f; 

—  used  as  subj.  of  nom.  pred., 
r>89. 

nominative     with    passive    infinitive, 

none  the  tees  in  front-position  not 
cxcasioning  inversion.  252; 
as  co-ordin.  conj..  388,  890. 
non- prepositional  object,   130 ff. 
nor  occasioning  inversion,  250; 

—  as  coordin.  conj.,  365 ff; 

—  vulgar  for  than^  518. 
not  in  intern  sent.,  241  f; 


—  where  placed,  808 f,  819, 
821; 

—  constituting  an  entire  sen- 
tence. 749. 

■et  alone.. bet  even  (too)  u  co- 
ordin. coig.,  377. 
not  either  or  eqaiTalent  to  neiiker, . 

nor,  394. 
not  merely . .  but  even  (toe)  as  oo- 

ordia.  coig.,  377. 
not  only.. but  (nleo)  at  co-ordin. 

coiy.,  376  f. 
not.. to   muoh  ae  placed  contocn- 

tivelj  or  not,  281,  387,  517. 
not  the  lees  in  front-poaition  not 

occasioning  inversion,  252. 

—  as  co-ordin.  coig.,  388,  390. 
not  the   more   as  co-ordin.   coig., 

388.  390. 

note  constr.  with  ace.  -}-  inf.,  564. 
nothing  followed  by  adj.,  201; 

—  in    to   have  nothing   for   it 
but  +  to-\-  inf.,  561. 

notice    constr.   with   ace.  -f  past 

partic,  572. 
notify    constr.    with    person-obj. 

without  to,  163. 
notion    in    to  have  no   (not  any) 

notion  -f  of-\'geT.,  662. 
notwithstanding  where  placed,  296; 

as  coordin.  conj.,  88iSff; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  488,  488; 

—  used  as  prep.,  726. 
notwithstanding    that   as   subordin. 

conj.,  483,  488. 

now  where  placed,  809  f; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  874; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  486,  451, 
457,  464. 

now . . .  anon  (now.  then,  then  afaia , 
the  next  moment)  as  co-ordin. 
coiy..  380  ff. 

now  that  as  subordin.  coig.,  436, 
451,  457.  464. 
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now-a-days  as  adverb,  gen.,  205. 
numberless  placed  after  the  noun, 
328. 

0  me!  as  elliptical  sentence,  749. 
object,    where    placed,    154,    247, 
278  flf ; 

—  of  compound  predicates,  182. 
object  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or  to 

+  inf.,  675 ; 

—  constr.    with    ^o  + objective 
+  pres.  partic.,  714. 

objection  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or 

^o  +  inf.,  701. 
obliged   In    to   he   obliged  +  to  + 

inf.  =  must  -f-  inf.,  25  f,  36 ; 

—  constr.   with    <o  +  (pro)n.  + 
/or  +  ger.,  647. 

observe  constr.  with  ace  +  iiif-» 
564; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  P^'es-  par- 
tic,  736. 

obstinacy  constr.  with  in  -\-  ger., 
696. 

occasion  (noun)  in  to  have  no  occa- 
sion =  need  not,  43 ; 

—  constr.  with /or  +  ger.,  of-{- 
ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  686. 

occasion  (verb;  constr.  with  two 
non-prep,  obj.,  163: 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -|-  inf.,  234, 
569; 

—  constr.  with  passive  inf.,  577. 
occasional    equivalent    to   nu   en 

dan,  215. 
occupied  constr.  with  m-|-ger.  or 
with  +  ger.,  653. 

—  constr.     with    pres.    partic, 
657. 

of  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

—  corresponding  to  apposition, 
185,  217; 

—  in  partitive  meaning,  185  ff, 
193; 


—  in  specializing  meaning,  185, 
196  flf,  714  f; 

—  in  person-obj..  166,  169; 

—  in  thing-obj.,  175  f; 

—  standing  for  an   earlier  on, 
208; 

—  substitute  for  gen.  inflection, 
209; 

—  after  all,  bothf  double  and 
half,  217  AT; 

—  const   with  ger..  631 ; 

—  in  specializing  meaning  be- 
fore ger.,  682  f; 

—  ousting  other  prep.,  68S  f; 

—  rivalled  by  other  prep.,  684; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  709: 

of  a  morning  (evening,  etc.)  answer- 
ing to  Dutch  adv.  gen.,  !^7. 

of  a  sudden  where  placed,  290  if. 

of  all  men  (thUgs,  etc.)  equivalent 
to  Dutch  j  u  i  8 1,  214. 

of  an   early  morning  as  adv.  a4i> 
209. 

of  deliberation  as  ady.  at^-,  209. 

of  design  as  adv.  a^j.,  209. 

of  necessity  emphasising  mu$f,  40 ; 
—  as  adv.  a^}.,  209. 

of  one's  own  accord  (choice,  head, 
free  will)  as  adv.  adj.,  209. 

of  right  as  adv.  a4j.,  209. 

of  set  purpose  as  adv.  a^j-  209. 
off  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

—  followed  by  pres  partic,  706. 
offer   constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  168; 
constr.  with  inf..  615,  618. 
on   corresponding   to   Dutch  adv. 

in,  op  and  toe,  146; 

—  in  person-obj.,  169; 

— \-  noun  expressing  a  state,  238 

—  followed  by  ger.,  702  f ,  716  f ; 

—  dropped  after  to  go  (run),  to 
go  out  (run  out),  to  be  off,  to 
burst  out  706  f; 
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(or  in)  dropped  before  verbal 
in   ing,  787. 
•n  a  day  (evaaing  ate.)    as  adv. 

adj.  209. 
aa   a  laval  wttb   oecationing   with 

to  be  used  after  tame,  426. 
on  a  sodden  where  placed,  290  ff. 
on    condition    (that)   an    subordin. 

conj.,  473,  478. 
on  one*8  way  constr.  with  io  +  ger., 

668. 
on   purpose   followed  by  to  +  inf., 

554. 
an    Sundays   (a  Saturday   eveaiag, 

etc.)   aDswering   to    Dutch  adv. 

geu.,  207. 
on  the  contrary  where  placed.  295 ; 

—  as  co-ordin.  coiy..  385  fF. 

an  the  eve  conetr.  with  of  -|-  ger., 

0H3. 
on   the   one  hand  . .  on   the  other 

hand  as  co-onliD.  conj.,  380  ff. 
on  the  other  htnd  where  placed,  295 ; 

—  aa  co-ordin.  conj..  385,  387. 
on  the  point  con Mtr.  with  o/-f  ger., 

on  the  road  constr.  with  to  -|-  ger., 

0<>8. 
on  which  &»  Bubordin.  conj.,  456. 
once  where  placed,  290  ff,  310f; 

—  as  subordin.  conj..  462  f. 
one   lindef.  pron.)  followed  by  ad- 
nominal  inoditler,  338. 

one  morning  (evening,  etc.)  as  adv. 
adj.,  209. 

only  uidv  )  in  front-pos  occasioning 
inversion,  249: 

—  where  placed.  299 f.  312. 
only   <conj.   adv.i  in  front-position 

not  occasioning  inversion,   252; 

—  where  phu^ed,  294.  311; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  391. 

oniy   that    an  nubordin.  conj.,  529, 
:»32  f. 


opportunity  constr.  with  for  +  gor., 
of+  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  685  f. 

oppoaed  constr.  with  to  -}-  ger., 
668. 

oppoaite  constr.  with  and  without 
to,  141  ff. 

opiaihe  sentence,  242.  244; 

—  used  as  adv.  cl.  of  condition, 
482; 

—  used  as  adv.  cl.  of  conces- 
sion, 490  f; 

—  used   as   adv.  cl.  of  alterna- 
tive hypothesis,  494; 

—  replaced  by  subordin.  cl  in- 
trod,  by  if  or  that.  750. 

or  before  explanatory  word  (-group), 
186; 

—  in   a    weak   and   a  strong 
form,  248; 

-  varying  with  nor  368  f: 
--  as  coordin.  conj..  393  ff: 

—  varying  with  and,  894; 

—  connecting  adv.  cl.  of  alter- 
native hypothesis.  492  ff. 

or  as  subordin.  conj..  447. 

or  elae  an  co-ordin.  conj.,  396  f. 
or  ere  (ever)    as    snbordin.    coig., 

447. 
or  . .  or  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  893. 
oraioricd  question,  248. 
order     constr.     with     person-obj. 
without  to,  163; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  4-  inf ,  671 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  past  par- 
tic,  581  : 

—  constr.  with  norn.  -f  inf..  585. 
order  of  words,    154,  197  f ,  245  ff. 
originally  where  placed  290  ff. 
other  followed  by  than,  506; 

—  followed  by  from  or  to,  506. 
other  thaa    Tarying   with  difertrnt 

from  {to),  506. 

otherwiae  as  coordin.  conj..  803. 
396  f; 
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otherwise  followed  by  than,  506.  part  (noun)  constr.  with  in  +  ger., 

otherwise      than     varying     with  652. 

differently  from  (to),  506.  participh  assuming  the  character 

ought  compared  with  muaU  37;  of  prep.,  722,  728,  726,  780; 

—  expressing  moral  obligation,  —  active  in  form  but  passive  in 
etc.,  43flf,  75;  meaning  737,  740. 

—  answering    to    Dutch   kun-  parthipfe-cfause ,  589; 

nen,  43;  —   denoting    adv.    relation   of 

—  connected  with  varied  subj.,  time.  727,  cause  (reason,  ground) 
111.  727,   condition,  728,  728,  alter- 
out  followed  by  pres.  partic,  706.  native   hypothesis,    728,   atten- 

out  of  in  prep,  obj.,  178.  dant  circumstances,  728  f ; 

outside  constr.  with  and  without  —  as  pred.  adnom.  adj  of  subj., 

of,  141  flf.  729  f ; 

over  in  prep,  obj.,  178.  — as  pred.  adnom.  adj.  of  obj  .,729; 

overiiear  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  —  as  pred.  adnom.  a4j.  of  subj. 

564.  varying  with  gerund-cl.,  781. 

oversleep  oneself  containing  a  sham-  pariiciple  construction  varying  with 

obj.,  150.  gerund-construction,  599flf,  711ff, 

owe  constr.   with   two  non-prep.,  731,  739. 

obj .  163.  particular  answering  to  Dutch  adv. 

own  constr.  with  person-obj.,  with  j  u  i  s  t ,  214 ; 

to  173;  —  constr.   with   about  +  g©r-t 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj.,  in  +  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  685; 
229 ;  —  constr.   with   as  to  +  objec- 

—  constr.    with   subordin.  sta-  tive  +  pres.  partic,  714. 
tem.,  539;  partithe  of,  185. 

—  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  or  on  partly . .  partly  as  co-ordin.  conj., 
+  ger.,  667.  380  flf. 

pass  constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

Paint  with  or  without  in,  238;  obj.,  164; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  pres.  par-  —  constr.   with.  (pro)n.  +  tn  + 
tic  ,  738.  ger.,  652. 

pant  constr.  with  /o-j-inf..  642.  passiwe  infinitiwo  after  passive  finite 

paramount  placed  after  the  noun,328.  verb,  585. 

parataxis,  351.  passiwe  object,  180. 

pardon   (verb)    constr.    with    two  past  placed  after  the  noun,  884. 

non-prei).  obj.,  163;  patent  placed  after  the  noun,  828. 

—  constr.  with  ([)vo)n, -{- for  +  pay   constr.    with   two   non-prep. 
ger.  or  from  \- ger.,  648.  obj..  164. 

pardon  (noun)  constr.  with  for  +  peaoe  in  peace  heto  +  (pro)n.  749. 

ger..  690.  pending  as  prep.,  726. 

part  (verb)  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  peradventure  expressing  uncertain- 

adj.  without  as,  225.  ty,  22 
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pereeiw  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf., 
564; 

—  coDstr.    with    ace.  +  pres. 
partic.,  786. 

parftroe  emphasizing  compulsion, 

86. 
perhaps  expressing  uncertainty,  22. 
parmissioii   constr.  with  to -|- inf., 

699. 
permit  constr.  with  (pro)n.  -^  to  + 

inf.,  164; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  562; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  571, 
580; 

—  constr.    with   nom.  +  inf., 
585 ; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
-r  ger.,   712. 

permitted  in  to  be  permitted  -}-  to 
-^  inf.  =  may  4-  inf.,  76. 

perplexed  constr.  with  at  +  ger., 
638. 

persist  constr.  with  in  -j  ger.,  652. 

persuade  constr.  with  (pro)n.  + 
to  — inf.,  563  f: 

—  constr.  with  iprojn.  -f  against 
--  ger.  or  to  -f-  inf.,  636; 

—  <*onstr.  with  (pro in.  -;-  into  + 
ger.  or  to  +  i"f-.  658. 

phrase,  357. 

picture    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to,  173. 
pique   oneself  constr.    with   on-\- 

ger..  664. 
pity  «onstr.    with  ipro)n. -;- /or -f- 

ger..  G46. 
place  constr.  with  person-obj.,  with 

before  .  147 
plague  in  plague  on  -f-  <pro)n.,  750. 
plan    in    to  lay  down  a  plan  t-  of 

—  i:er.,  6&2. 

play  (*onstr.  with  two  non-prep. 
obj.,  person-obj.  with  to  or  per- 
son-obj. with  (up)on,  164. 


plea  constr.  with  for  +  ger.  or  of 
+  ger.,  694. 

plead  gailty  constr.  with  to  +  ger., 
668. 

please  with  anticip.  subj.  suppres- 
sed, 102  f,  106; 

—  in  if  you  please,  102  f ; 

—  in  please  Qod,  102,  475; 

—  connected  with  varied  subj., 
lllf. 

pleaeed  constr.  with  at  +  ger., 
loith  -f  ger.  or  to  -|-  inf.,  688. 

pleasure  in  to  take  pleasure  -f  in 
+  ger.,  652 ; 

—  constr.  with  at  +  ger.  or  in  + 
ger.,  688. 

pledge  constr.  with  (prom.  +  to  + 

inf.,  671. 
plume  oiieeelf  constr.    with  on  -r- 

ger.,  664. 
peint  in  to  make  a  point  +  of  -f 

ger.  or  to  -j-  inf.,  662,  685; 

—  in    to    fnake  it  a  point  4-  to 
+  inf.,  685; 

—  constr.  with  of -j- ger.  697. 
point  out  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  173, 

politic  placed  after  the  noun,  328. 

pofys/ndeth  connection ,  356. 

portend  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  164. 

position  in  to  he  in  a  position  + 
inf.  =  can  -*-  inf.,  73. 

positive  placed  after  the  noun,  828; 

—  constr.  with  abom  -7  ger. ,  635. 
possessiwe  pronoun  as  nominal  part 

of  the  pred.  18; 

—  answering  to  person  (reflect.) 
pron.  in  Dutch  143  f. 

possible   constr.  with  for  or  to  4- 

(pro)n.  +  inf.,  135. 
possibly    expressing   uncertainty , 

22. 
postpoae  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
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power  constr.  with  to -\-inU  699.  preoosttiond  object,  180,  177  ff. 

practise  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  prescribe   constr.   with  two  non- 

inf.,  627.  prep.  obj.  or  with  person-obj. 

praise  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj.  with  for  or  to,  164. 

with  as  J  232.  present  (adject.)  placed  after  noun» 

pray    constr.     with     person-obj.  834. 

without  to,  164.  present  (verb.)  constr.  with  person- 

precisely  before  as,  497.  obj.,  with  to,  178. 

predicative   adnominal  adjunct,    17,  press  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

222  flf.  iup)on  146; 

prediiection    constr     with    for  +  —  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 

ger.,  690.  inf.,  563  f,  671. 

prefer  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  570;  presume   constr.  with  acc  +  ^n^ 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem.,  567  ; 

579;  —  constr.  with  to  +  inf.|  618 1 

—  constr.   with   ger.   or   to  -f  presumptive    placed    after    noun, 
inf..  627;  328. 

—  constr.   with   (pro)n.  ^  to  +  pretence   constr.  with  for  +  ger., 
ger.,  667.  0/"+  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  694. 

preference  constr.  with  to  +  ger.,  pretend  constr.  with  to  -f  inf ,  540, 

699.  672. 

preparation  constr.  with  for  +  ger.  pretension  constr.   with  to  +  inf., 

or  ^o  +  inf.,  (594.  699. 

preparatory  constr.  with  to  -f  ger.,  pretext  constr.   with   for  +  ger., 

668.  of+  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  694. 

prepare  constr.   with  (projn. -(- /o  prevail  constr  with  («*p)(m  or  with 

-f  inf.,  642.  (pro)n.  +  to  +  inf.,  581. 

preposition  dropped   before  verbal  prevent  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

in-m<7,    126f,    1S8,   656  f.   675,  obj,,  164; 

703,  70«3f,  737,  789;  —  constr.     with     (pro)n.    and 

—  answering  to  adverb  in  Dutch,  /^rom  +  ger.,  175,  649; 

145  f ;  —  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 

—  before    subordin.    question,  +ger.,  649f; 

180  f,  410  f;  --  constr.     with     objective + 

—  before   substantive   cl    181,  pres.  partic,  649; 

416  f;  —   constr.    with   nom  +  pres. 

—  dropped  before  inf.    81 ;  partic,  650. 

—  dropped    in    iidv.    adj.   209,  previous   placed  after   noun,  829; 
211;  —  constr   with  to  +  ger..  668. 
before  inf.  question,  oi-j;  pride  in  to  tote  pride  +  tn  +  ger., 
--  dropped   in  attrib.  adn    inf.  652. 

cl ,  591.  pride  oneself  constr.   with  on  + 

prepositional  accusative -\- infinitive ,  ger.,  66^ 

581  f.  proceed  constr.  with  to-\'\iit,Vlb. 
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prodaim   constr.   with  pred.  adn. 
adj.  280,  286; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.»  567. 
procaro  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,   or  with  person-obj.  with 

for.,  164. 
produce  constr.  with  two  nonprep. 

obj ,  165. 
profe88    constr.    with    pred.   adn. 

adj.  231; 

—  constr.    with   /o  +  inf.,  640, 
575 ; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -\-  inf.,  667. 
progressive     attribuiiwe     adnominal 

clause,  420 ff. 
prohibit    constr.    with    (pro)n.  + 

/'rom  +  ger,  175,  650; 

--  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 

-^  ger.,  650. 
promise  moun)   constr.  with  o/*+ 

gtr.  698. 
promise    (verb)   approximating   to 

U>  warrant,  to  assure y  46; 

—  constr.    with    two  non-prep, 
obj.,  165, 

—  constr.  with  to  +  inf..  540. 
promote  constr.    with   pred.  adn. 

adj..  285. 
prompt  constr.  with  (prom.  +  to-{- 

inf.,  671. 
prone  constr.  with  to  -|  inf.,  673. 
pronounce  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.,  281; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf. 667; 
-  <^onstr.  with  nom.  -^  inf.,  583. 

proof  constr.  with  or  without 
wjain^it,  187. 

propensity  constr.  with  to  -f-  inf., 
699. 

proper    placed    after    noun,   329. 

proper  name  before  cUiss-noun , 
197  f. 

prophesy  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  165. 


propitioMS  constr.   with    to  +  inf. 

or  for  -^  ger.,  644. 
propose  constr.    with   person-obj. 

with  to  178; 

—  constr.    with    ger.    or  to  + 
inf.,  627. 

propose   constr.    with  person-obj. 
with  to,  178; 

—  constr.  with  to  -\-  inf.,  subor- 
din.  statem.  or  ger.,  616 f; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  616; 

—  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  -j-  inf., 
627. 

prospect  constr.   with   of-\-geT., 

697. 
protest    constr.    with    subordin. 

statem ,  589. 
proud  constr.  with  at  +  ger,  of  + 

ger.  or  ^o  +  inf. .  638. 
prove  as  quasi-copula,  6f; 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
to.  173; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
231; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  ;  inf-  668; 

—  in  a  modified  meaning,  676; 

—  constr.    with    nom.  -f  inf., 
584. 

provide    constr.    with    two   non- 
prep,    obj.    or    with    thing-obj. 
with  with  or  of  166,  176. 
provided  ( providing  i  assuming  the 
character  of  prep.,  726. 
provided   providing  (tiiat)  m  subor- 
din. conj..  473,  479. 

provision  constr.  with  for  +  ger., 

690. 
provoke  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  into 

+  ger.,  658. 
pnbiic    placed    after    noun.    829. 
pure  question,  248. 
purport  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  540. 
purpose  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  + 

inf.,  627  f. 
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put  constr.  with  prep.  obj.  with    ready  expressing  willingness,  &9; 
before ,  147.  —  constr.  with  to  -r  inf.,  644. 

pot  off  constr.  with  ger.,  614.  roasoR  constT.  with  far  +  ger.  or 

put  op  constr.  with  with  -f  ger.,  679.       to  -{-  inf.,  695. 

potting   on   one  side  assnming  the    recapitulatory  sub/eet,  101. 


character  of  prep..  723. 

Qualified  constr.  with  to  +  inf. , 
644. 

question  used  as  adv.  cl.  of  condi- 
tion, 482. 

question  (verb)  rejecting  to  do,  85. 

quick  followed  by  inf.,  557; 

—  followed  by  in  or  o/'  +  ger., 
709. 

quite  answering  to  Dutch  adject, 
geheel  85; 

—  where  placed  280  flf; 

—  divided  from  its  head- word 
by  indef.  art.  345; 

—  before  oa,  497. 

Rank  and  die  preceded  by  num., 

199. 
rank  (verb)  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.  with  as  J  282. 
rarely  in  front- position  occasioning 

inversion,  249; 

—  where  placed,  288  f. 

rate   constr.    with  pred.  adn.  adj. 

with  as.  282. 
rather  in  had  (would)  rather,  61, 

118  ff; 

—  where  placed,  281  f ; 

—  divided  from  its  head-word 
by  the  indef.  art.  346; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  387; 

—  in  rectifying  statem..  394  f. 
reach  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  165. 
read   constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

obj..  165. 
readiness  constr.  with  for  r  ger. 

or  to  +  inf..  695. 


reolte    constr.    with   person-obij. 

with  to,  178. 
reck  connected  with  varied  subj., 

112. 
reckon    constr.    with   pred.   adn. 

adj ,  281. 
recognize  constr.  with  pred.  adn. 

adj.  with  and  without  m,  281  f; 

—  with  for  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  as,  288. 

recollect   constr.   with    to  +  inf. , 
542; 

—  constr.  with  ger,,  562; 

—  constr.   with  ger.  or  to  + 
inf.,  628; 

—  constr.    with    ace.  +   pres. 
partic,  788. 

recofflfflend  constr.  with  peraon-obj. 
without  to  and  (inf.)  cL,  165; 

—  constr.  with  gen.  (poss.  pron.) 
+  ger.  165,  712; 

—  constr.  with  person-otj. 
without  to  and  ger.,  616. 

reconcile  constr.  with  (pro)n.  and 

to  +  ger.  667. 
recount   constr.   with  peraon-obj. 

with  to,  178. 
reduce   constr.  with  (pro)n.  and 

to  +  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  676. 
redundant  objeetf  182  f. 
referring  assuming  the  character 

of  prep.,  780. 
refleetiwe  pronoun   as   sham  otgj., 

150; 

—  suppressed  after  to  oonfen^ 
to  expect ,  to  profess  and  to  sri 
up,  575. 

refrain  constr.  with  /hmi-|-ger, 
650. 
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rtfiM  expressing  unwillingnesSy 
59; 

—  coDstr.   with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  166; 

—  constr  with  ger.  or  <o  +  inf., 
628. 

regard  constr.  with  pred.  adn  acij. 
with  as,  282. 

regarding  assuming  the  character 
of  prep.,  722. 

regnaat  placed  after  noun,  829. 

regret  (verb)  constr.  with  ger.  or 
to  -{-  inf.,  628. 

regret  (noun)  constr.  with  at  +  ger. 
or  for  +  ger.,  688. 

regalar  troops  preceded  by  num., 
199. 

reimburse  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  165. 

rejoice  constr.  with  inf.,  687; 

—  constr.  with  in  +  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.  718. 

relate  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to,  173. 
relating  assuming  the  character  of 

prep.,  T32. 
rehtnfe     pronoun    where    placed, 

248. 

—  introd.  substantive  cl. ,  418; 

—  introd.  attrib.  adn.  cl ,  422f; 

—  after  same  and  such  426  f: 

—  suppressed     in    attrib.   adn. 
inf.  cl    548. 

re/iewing     copulative    cO'Ordinathn , 

860. 
relish  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
reluctanoe   constr.  with  to  +  inf , 

7CH). 
relactant    constr.    with    <o  +  inf., 

674. 
remain  as  copula,  8f 
remaining  as  partic.  cl.,  721. 
remark    constr.   with   person-obj., 

with  to,  178. 


remember  constr.  with  to  +  inf., 
542. 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  562; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  667 ; 

—  constr.    with  ger.   or  to  + 
inf.,  628 

—  constr.   with   ace.  -H  pres. 
partic,  738. 

remit  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  165. 
render  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  165. 
rwionnoe  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
repeat    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to,  178. 
repent  connected  with  varied  8ubj.» 

112f 

—  constr.  with  o/'  +  ger.  669; 

—  constr.   with  ger.  or  to  +  inf., 
629. 

repetftion  of  the  subject,  127  ff. 
reply  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to.  174. 
report    constr.    with    person-obj. 

with  to.  174; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -r   inf.,  667  ; 

—  constr.  with  nom  -f  inf.,  584; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  610. 
reprehend  constr.  with  (pro)n.  and 

for  -H  ger.,  645. 
represent  constr.  with  person-obj., 
to.  174; 

—  constr.   with  pred.  adn.  a4j. 
with  CM,  282; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -r  inf.,  667. 
reproach   constr.   with    thing-obj. 

with  with  or  for,  176; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  and  for  or 
icith  4-  ger..  645  f. 

reprove  constr.   with   (pro)o.  and 

for  hger.,  646. 
ropognanoo  constr.  with  to  -f  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  701. 
repots  constr.  with  nooi.  -f  inf.,  584. 
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request   constr.    with    person-obj. 

without  to  -{-  (inf.)  cl.,  165. 
require   in   to   require  +  to  +  inf. 

=  need  +  (<o  +)  inf.,  42; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  669 ; 

—  constr.     with    ger.   or   to  + 
inf.,  629. 

required    constr.   with    to  +  inf., 

644. 
resent  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
reserve   constr.  with  to  -}-  reflect. 

pron.,  174. 
resign  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

to.  174; 

—  constr.    with    reflect,    pron. 
and  to  +  ger.,  667. 

resist  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
resolve   constr.  with  on  +  ger.  or 

to  +  inf.,  664. 
resolved  constr.  with  on  +  ger.  or 

to-^r  inf.,  664. 
respect    constr.    with   pred.   adn. 

adj.  with  aSj  232. 
respecting  assuming  the  character 

of  prep.,  723. 
responsibility   constr.   with   for  ^- 

ger.  or  o  +  gei'-.  69'^- 
responsible  constr.  with  /o  +  (pro)n. 

and  for  -\-  ger.,  647. 
rest  as  quasi-copula,  7,  10,  17. 
restore  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  165. 
restrain    constr.    with    (pro)n.  + 

fro7n  -;  ger.,  175. 
restrictive  attrib.  adn.  adj.,   183. 
restrictive  attrib.  adn.  cl.,  420. 
restrictive  participle -cl.,  721. 
restrictive  nominal -cl.,   741. 
return  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj..  166; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 
without  as,  225. 

reveal    constr.    with    person  obj. 
with  to^  174. 


revere  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a4j* 

with  asy  282. 
rhetorical  question,  243. 
right  (adject.)  in  Right  you  are  1 262 ; 

—  followed  by  to  -}-  inf.,  558; 

—  followed  byt»  +  ger.,  708. 
right  (noun)  constr.  with  to  +  inf. 

or  of  +  ger.,  700. 
rigid  followed  by  in  +  ger.,  709. 
riled  constr.  with  at  -\-  ger.,  688. 
ring  constr.  with  for  +  prep,  acc- 

+  inf.,  694. 
rise  in  such  a  colloc.  as  to  rise  to 
he  +  noun,  18. 
risk  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
root  and  branch,  as  adv. acU-,  210. 
rough  (verb)  in  to  rough  t<,  149. 
round  in  prep,  obj.,  178. 
royal  placed  after  noun ,  329. 
rumour  constr.  with  noin.  +  inf., 

584. 
run  as  quasi  copula  7.  16; 

—  followed  by  pres.  partic,  706. 

run   out  followed  by  prea.  partic 

706. 

Safe  in  to  he  safe  a  substitute  for 
to  he  certain  f  126; 

—  constr.   with  from  -f  ger., 
661; 

—  constr.  with  in -|- ger. ,  656. 
sail  in  full  sail^  210. 

sake  in  for  the  sake  +  of+geir^ 

706. 
same  followed  by  as,  that,  which 

or  unth,  426  f; 

—  placed  redundantly  before  as, 
500. 

satisfaction  constr.  with  at  +  geL, 
688, 

satisfied  constr.  with  unth  +  ger. 
or  <o  +  inf.,680. 

save  (verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.  166; 
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save  coDstr.  with  fprojn.  +  f'fom  + 

ger.,  650. 
•ave  (prep.)  before  to  +  inf.,  660  f. 
save  (that)  as  subordin.  coDj..  629  ff. 
taviag  assuming  the  character  of 

prep.,  728,  726. 
saving    (thatj   introd.   adv.   cl.   of 

condition  or  hypothesis,  482; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  exception, 
r)82. 

say  rejecting  to  do,  86; 

—  constr.    with   two  nonprep 
obj,  1G6; 

—  constr  with  person,  obj.  with 
to,  174; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
r)89 ; 

—  in    the   absolute   inf.  to  say 
truth,  555; 

—  in  the  absolute  inf.  so /osay, 
555  f ; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf.,  584. 
say  as  subordin.  conj ,  480. 

scan  constr.  with  ace  4-  pres. 
partic,  736. 

scarcely  in  front-position  occasion- 
ing inversion,  249; 

-  where  placed,  284  f ; 

—  in    the    head-sent,   followed 
by  when ,  before  or  but,  448,  446. 

scheme  constr.  with  for  -p  ger.  or 

'j/'-^ger.,  695. 
score  constr.  with  or  without  of 

188  f. 
scruple  moun)  constr.  with  about 

-  ger.,   m  -^  ger.   or  of  --,-  ger., 

scruple  ^verb)  constr.  with  ger.  or 

tn  -   inf.,  629. 
scrupulous   (-on-str.  with  iw  j- ger., 

658. 
secondly   as  co-ordin.  conj..  878  ff. 
secret  in  to  keep  a  thing  {a)  secret, 

226. 
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secure  (adject.)  constr.  with  from 
+  ger.,  651. 

secure  (verb)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep. obj ,  166; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  (igainst 
or  from  +  ger.,  650. 

see  constr.  with  and  without 
anticip.  prep,  obj.,  179  f; 

—  in  such  phrases  va  to  see 
much  {little,  etc.)  and  to  see  the 
last  {the  first)  of  a  person  or 
thing.  220; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
568,  673; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -\-  inf.,  668, 
566; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  -j-  past 
partic,  672; 

—  in  modified  meanings,   573; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  f-  pres. 
partic,  736. 

see   at  used  without  anticip.  obj., 

152. 
see   one's  wsy   constr.   with  to  .f 

ger.  667. 

seeing   (that)   as    subordin.  conj.. 

465. 
seek  constr.  with  to  ^  mf.,  619. 
seem  not  an  ordinary  copula  1  f ; 

—  part  of  a  complex  pred.,  19; 

—  connected  with  varied  subj.. 
120  if: 

—  in  icould  ishould)  seem,  12S; 

—  in  the  sense  of  to  think,  128. 
seize  in    to   seize  a  person's  hand 

as    compared    with    to  seize  a 
person  by  the  hand,  144. 
seldom    in  front- position  occasion- 
ing inversion,  250; 

—  where  placed,  288  f. 

select  constr.  with  (pro)n.^ /or 
^ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  642. 

sell  followed  by  for  in  the  same 
position  as  as,  287. 

Engii*h,  II.  «5i 
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send  constr.  with  two  non-prep,  shall  as  modal  verb,  26  ff; 

obj.,  166;  —  vaiying  with  to  be,  88,  86. 

—  followed  by  awd,  862flf,  558;  58; 

—  constr.  with /or  4- prep.  ace.  —  varying  with  must,  38; 

+  inf.,  594.  —  expressing  compulsion,  45 11^ 

sensible  constr.  with  o/'+ger.,  660.  —  in   the  sense  of  otiyAt,  56; 

serve  constr.  with  two  non-prep.  —  absorbing  the  following  verb, 

obj.,  166;  748. 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj.  shame  constr.  with  ar-f- ger.,  688. 
with  aSj  227;  shame  (noun)  constr.   with  in  4- 

—  followed  by  for  in  the  same  ger.,  696. 

position  as  as,  227;  sheer    answering  to   Dutch  adv. 

—  constr.  with  to  -f-  inf.  or  for  1  o  u  t  e  r ,  214. 

+  ger.,  642.  shirk  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 

set  constr.  with  person-obj.  with  shocked  constr.  with  at  +  ger.  or 

before,  147;  to  +  inf.,  689. 

—  constr.  with  two  uon-prep.  should  as  modal  auxil.  after  kst^ 
obj..  166;  28  f; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj.,  —  as  modal  verb,  28  ff; 

235;  —  varying  with  /o  be,  38,  35, 

—  constr.   with  (pro)n. -|- ^0 -[-  53; 

inf.,  671;  —  compared  with  must,  87: 

—  constr.    with   ace.  +  Pi'^s.  —    taking    the   place   of  must 
partic,  738.  after  inevitable,  41; 

set  about  constr.  with  ger.  or  to  —  expressing  moral  obligation, 

+  inf.,  631.  etc,  58  ff ; 

set  down  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  —   answering  to  Dutch  k  u  n- 

adj.  with  as,  23*2.  nen,  55; 

set  in  couatr.  with  ger..  614.  —  absorbing  the  following  verb, 

set  (oneself)  constr.  with  to  +  ger.  748. 

or  to  -f-  inf. ,  676.  shout  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

set   one's   heart  constr.  with  on  -\-  to,  147. 

ger..  664.  show  (verb)  as  quasi-copula,  7; 

set  one's  mind  constr.  with  on  -f  —   constr.   with  two  non-prep. 

Ker.,  664.  obj.,  166; 

set    up    constr.   with   pred.  adn.  —  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a^j-? 

with  as,  237;  281; 

—  followed  by  for  in  the  same  —  constr.  with  acc  +  inf.,  668; 

position  as  (w,  2.38  ;  —     COnstr.    With    nom.  +  ^d'* 

— -  followed  hy  to  he,  238;  584. 

—  constr.  with  int..  575.  show  (uoun)  in  to  make  a  shwo 
shake  in  to  shake  a  person  by  the  +  o/'+ger.,  668. 

hand  =  to  shake  a  person's  hand  shrink   constr.   with  from  +  ger., 

144.  650. 
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•hm  coDStr.  with  ger.  or  to  +  inf., 

629. 
•hy  constr.  with  o/'+ger.,  660. 
shyMM  constr.   with  at  +  grer. , 

688. 
•ick  preceded  by  numeral,  200. 
side  (verb)  answering  to    Dutch 

het  houden  met,  149. 
sign  (noun)  constr.  with  of  -j-  ger., 

697. 
sign   (verb)   constr.   with  person- 

obj.   without   to  and  (inf.)  cl., 

167, 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
to  and  (inf.)  cl,  167,  681. 

sigaal     constr.    with    person-obj. 

without  to  and  (inf )  cl.,  167. 
signify    constr.     with    person-obj. 

with  to,  174; 

—  constr.  with  a6ou^  +  objective 
-r  pres.  partic,  713. 

similar  constr.  with  ivith,  426. 
simple  copu/atiwe  co-ordination,  860. 
since  (that)  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  time, 
452; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  cause  (reason, 
ground),  464  f. 

since  when  a8  subonlin.  couj.,  457. 

sincere  in   the  absolute  inf.  to  be 

sincere,  555. 
sing   constr.    with   two  non-prep. 

obj.,   or    with   person-obj.   with 

to  (or  foru  167. 
sit  followed  by  pres.  partic.  8,  788; 

—  followed  by  and,  364  f. 
sith  as  subordin.  conj.,  452. 
sithencetsithens)  as  subordin.  conj., 

452. 
alow   followed   by   in -^- ger.,  127, 

7<'KJ  ; 

—  followed  by  inf,  557; 

—  followed  by  o/* -f- ger.,  709. 
80  I  ad  v.)  as  antecedent  understood, 

148; 


—  in  front-position  hi  sent,  with 
inverted  or  ordinary  word-order, 
258  f.  261,  867; 

—  where  placed  286,  294,  812f, 
821  f; 

h  adjecj;.    placed   after  the 

noun,  882; 

—  before  adject  +  indef.  art. 
+  noun,  844  f ; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  898,  400; 

—  antecedent  to  causal  a«,458f; 

—  antecedent  to  concessive  aa, 
486; 

—  antecedent  to  as  in  adv.  cl. 
of  quality,  497; 

—  placed  immediately  before  aa, 
497; 

—  antecedent  to  t?iat  in  adv. 
cl.  of  consequence,  607,  519; 

—  understood  before  adv.  cl.  of 
consequence  opening  with  a«, 
507; 

—  antecedent  to  cm  in  adv.  cl.  of 
degree,  610  ff; 

—  referring  to  a  concealed  adv. 
cl.  of  consequence  opening  with 
that.  614; 

—  with  weak  or  strong  stress, 
514  f; 

—  understood  before  adv.  cl.  of 
consequence  opening  with  that, 
520. 

80  iconj.)  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  con- 
dition or  hypothesis.  478  f. 

80  88  ait  subordin.  coi^.,  479; 

—  before  io  -f-  inf,  &58  ff. 
80  88  if  (thougli)  before  to  +  inf., 

558. 
80  defeod  «o  Hoavon  m  formula  of 

swearing,  497. 
80  (88)  early  as  as  prep,  word-group., 

51, S. 
80   (88)  ftir  88  as  subordin.  coig^ 

527. 
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80  (as)  fir  back  as  as  prep,  word-  —  in    such    colloc.    as    to   be 

groap,  575.  something  of  a  humourisU  219. 

so  far  from  followed  by  ger.,  708;  somotimos  where  placed,  288  ff. 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres.  sometimes  . .  sometlnea   (thoa,  thaa 
partic,  718.  again,  at  other  timea,  etc^aa  co- 
se   help    me    God    aB    formula    of  ordin.  co^j.,  380. 

swearing,  197.  somewhat  in  such  colloc.  as  to  fe 

so  (as)  late  as  as  prep,  word-group,  somewhat  of  a  humourist^  220. 

515.  soon   in   would   (.h<td)  as  soon  4- 
so  (as)  lately  as  as  prep,  word-  inf.    or   subordin.   statexn.  61, 

group,  516.  114,   118; 

so  long  as  correlative  of  as  long ,  —  where  placed,  290  AT. 

456.  sooner  in  would  i*d)  sooner  +  int 

so  (as)  long  ago  as  as  prep,  word-  or   subordin.   statem.,  61,  114, 

group,  515  f.  117. 

so  long  as  as  subordin.  conj.,  453,  SOITOW  constr.  with  a< -j- ger.,  688. 

4G6,  516.  sorry  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  689. 

so    much    as  as   co  ordin.   conj.,  sound  as  quasi-copula,  7. 

387  f;  spare  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

—  followed    by    simple   a<yect.,       obj.,  167. 

517.  speak  in  to  speak  of  548; 

so  much  so  that  as  subordin.  conj.,  —  in  the  absolute  inf.  to  speak 

467  ff.  truth,  555; 

so  near  as  as  prep,  word-group,  —   in   the   absolute    inf.  so  to 

i»l*>.  speak,  555  f. 

so  recently  as  as  prep,  word-group,  special  quesihn ,  243. 

516.  spend,  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  *w  + 

so  soon  as  as  subordin.  conj.,  454,  ger.|  652; 

•'>l^*»-  —  constr.  with  (pro)n  -f  pres. 

so   surely    as   as   subordin.  conj.,  partic,  657. 

455,  516.  spiritual     placed      after      noun. 

so  that  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  conse-  829. 

quence  or  inference,  467  ff;  spfit  infinitive,  817. 

—  introd.   adv.  cl.  of  purpose,  spur   constr.   with  (prOn.  +  to  + 
472;  inf.,  671. 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  condition  or  squoozo  in  to  Squeeze  a  person  by 
hypothesis,  479.  the  ?iand  =  to  Squeeze  a  person's 

solely  where  placed  ,  299  f.  hand,  144. 

sollcitouscoDstr.  withto  + inf.,  644.  stamp  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a4j* 

some  ofusiyott,  etc. j  where  placed,  with  as,  232 

339  f.  stand  as  quasi-copula.  7,  10,  17; 

something  followed  by  adject.,  201;  —  followed  by  pres.  partic,  8f 

—  preceded   by  the  indef.  art.,  783; 

202  ;  —  rejecting  to  do,  86 ; 
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stand  coDStr.   with  two  nonprep. 
obj.,  167; 

—  constr.   with  anticip.   prep, 
obj.,  179; 

—  in   the  meaning  of  to  come 
(go)  and  stand,  364; 

-  followed  by  and,  364  f; 
constr.  with  ger,  614. 

stand  up  answering  to  Dutch  bet 
opnemen,  150. 

star  in  to  star  it,  149. 
stare  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  637. 
state  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
to.  174; 

-  constr.  with  ace.  -|-  inf-t  o67; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  -f  inf.,  584. 
stay  as  quasicopula.  10; 

—  into  stay  (to)  tea  (dinner,  etc ), 
L>11; 

—  followed  by  and,  362  ff,  553. 
stead  in  to  stand  a  person  in  good 

stead,  144. 
steal  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

from,  146. 
stick  up  answering  to  Dutch  het 

0  p  n  e  m  e  n .  1 50. 
still  where  placed.  290  ff,  2^M; 

—  as  CO  ordin.  conj.,  888.  392  f. 
stir   constr.    with   (prom.  -•   to  + 

inf.,  671. 
stop  constr.  with  i pro ;n.  and /^rom 
•  ger..  175; 

—  in  to  stop  (to)  tea  {dinner,  etc), 
*JH; 

followed  by  and,  362  ff.  553; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  614 ; 

—  constr.    with  ( pro ;n. -^- /rom 

-  ger..  650. 

stray    an.swering    to    Dutch   adv. 

adj.  n  u    en    dan,  215. 
strike  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj..  1«;7; 

-  in  It  strikes  m^?  constr.  with 
pre^l.  adn.  adj.  with  fis,  232; 


—  constr.  withoe  -f-  pres.  partic* 
754. 

strike  up  answering  to  Dutch  het 
opnemen,  150. 

strive  constr.  with  to  ;f  inf.,  642. 
stamp  in  to  stump  it,  149. 
subjeci'indieating    word  of  inf.  cl. « 

534,  of  ger.  cl.,  596,  of  partic. 

cl.,  lio 
subordinate  question,  858. 
subordinate  statement,  858. 
subordination,  351.  i 

substantive  clause,  358. 
substitutive  adversative  oo^ordination, 

358. 
SMcoeed    connected    with    varied 

subj.,  108; 

—  constr.  with  in  +  ger. ,  652. 
sttccessfal  constr.  with  m-f-ger. , 

654. 
such    followed  by   as,   whith  or 
that,  425  if; 

—  placed  after  the  noun,  427; 

—  understood,  428; 

—  antecedent  to  causal  as,  459; 
--  antecedent  to  as  introd.  adv. 
cl.  of  consequence.  518  f. 

such  MOtker  =  ano/Aer  $wk,  M^, 
such   as  b«fore  the  names  of  per- 

HOns   or    thinf^   adduced  as  in- 

Btance(8)  427; 

—  l)efore  to  -f  inf.,  5.S8  f. 

sufTer  constr.  with  ace.  —  inf.,  571, 

580. 
sufllce  constr.  with  to  -f-  inf..  648. 
sufAcient   constr.   with   to  -:-  inf., 

614. 
sufh*agan      placed     after     noun , 

329 
suggest    constr.   with   person-obj. 

with  to,  174; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
539 ; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  610. 
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summon  constr.  with  fpro)n.  +  to 

+  inf.,  671. 
suppose  (verb)  constr.  with  subor- 

din.  statem.,  538; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  567 ; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf., 
584. 

suppose  as  subordin.  conj.,  480. 

supposing  (that)  as  subordfh  conj., 
480. 

sure  in  to  be  sure,  which  is  con- 
nected with  varied  subj.,  124; 

—  in  the  absol.  inf.  cl.  to  be 
sure  J  211,  555; 

—  constr.  with  o/'+ger.,  to  + 
inf.  or  subordin.  statem.»  661. 

surprise   constr.   with   at  -|-  gen, 

689. 
surprised  constr.  with  at  +  ger.  or 

to  +  mf.,  639; 

—  constr.  with  at  -j-  ger.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  713. 

suspect  constr.  with  ace.  -f  inf., 
568; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  o/*  -f 
ger.,  659. 

swear  constr.  with  person-obj. 
with  to,  174; 

—  constr.  with  inf.  540. 
sweep  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  167. 
sword  in  hand  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 
syndetic  connection,  355. 

Tal<e  connected  with  varied  subj., 
1  n8 ; 

—  constr.  with  two  non-prep, 
obj.,  167; 

—  in  to  take  a  person  by  the 
hand  and  to  take  a  person's 
hand,  144; 

—  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 
from,  146; 

—  in  i  take  it^  148; 


—  in  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  a 
person  =  het  voor  iemand 
opnemen,  160; 

—  in  to  take  (it)  upon  oneself. 
and  to  take  (it)  for  granted, 
158; 

—  followed  by  adv.  actj.  with 
prep,  suppressed,  176,  211; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  568; 

—  constr.  with  to  +  ger-,  667. 
take  credit  constr.  with  to  -|-  reflect. 

pron..  174 
take  delight  constr.  with  in  +  ger. 

or  to  +  inf-»  652. 
take  kindly  constr.  with  to  +  ger., 

667. 
take   en   oneself  constr.  with  inf., 

615. 
take   pains  constr.  with  inf.,  643. 
take   part   constr.  with  in  +  ger.* 

652. 
take   (a)  pleasure   constr.  with  in 

-|-  ger.,  652. 
take  pride  constr.  with  m  +  ger,. 

652. 

taken    aback  constr.   with  at  -r 

ger.,  639. 
taken   up  constr.   with  in  +  ger.. 

652. 
talent  constr.   with   at  or  for-r 

ger.,  683. 
talk  constr.  with  aboM^-f-ger.  or 

of  +  ger.,  634. 
teach  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  167; 

—  constr.  with  inf.  question, 
545  f ; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  546,  616; 

—  constr.  with  inf.-  statem., 
445  f,  616. 

telegraph  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  174. 
tell    constr.   with   two  non-prep- 

obj.,  167; 
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Ml  in  the  absolute  int.  to  tell  (a 
permm)  the  truth  or  truth  to  teU^ 
666; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  tof-.  B86. 
tMipt  coDBtr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  -h 

inf.,  671. 
tenptafloi  constr.  with  to -{-int. 

or  o/^-f  gar.,  700. 
tend  constr.  with  to  +  inf.,  678. 
tendency  constr.   with   to  +  inf., 

700. 
terribly  where  placed,  288. 
than  (adv.)  as  correlative  otwhanh 

455. 
than    (conj.j    introd     adv.  cl.  of 

quality  506,  of  degreoy  617  f; 

—  after  otherdoiae),  606,  629  f; 

—  lifter  etee,  529  f; 
after  no  more,  680; 

—  followed  by  to  -i-  inf.,  660. 
thank  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  for  -f- 

gt^r.  or  to  -f-  inf.,  646. 
thankful   constr.   with  to  +  (pro)n. 

-^  for  -j-  ger.  or  to  +  inf.,  646. 
that ipron.)as  anticip   subj.,  106f; 
as  recapit.  obj.,  153; 

—  introd.  subst.  cl.,  418; 

—  introd.  attrib.  adn.  c)..  422. 
that      iconj.)     introd.     subordin. 

stiitein.,  409: 

—  suppressed.  409,  480,  520; 
after  interrog.  pron ,  414; 

—  introd.   attrib.  adn.  cl,  480; 

—  after  rel.  pron.,  422; 

-  with   same  or  such  as  ante- 
<'»'<lent  426  f; 

—  a.s  part  of  adv.  conj.,  481  f; 
replacing  other  conj.,  482; 
as  variant  of  causal  a«  after 

prin(Mi>:il     word-<group)   of  cl., 

introd.  adv.  cl.of  cause,  461, 
n(  consequence  and  inference, 
•M)T.  of  purpose,  469  ff,  of  con- 


dition and  hypothesis,  476  f ,  of 
consequence,  607, 620  f,  of  atten- 
dant circumstances,  607 f,  of 
exception,  629  f; 

—  after  the  +  comparative 
decree,  624; 

—  suppressed,  747. 

tM  kem  opening  ■ubordin.  qaatt, 
414. 

that  b  (te  say)  before  explanatory 

words  or  word-groups,  186. 
the  as  adv.,  262,  628f. 
the  Instant  (that)  as  subordin.  conj.. 

448. 
the  mnnisnt  that  as  subordin.  conj., 

448. 
the  while  (the  wkNee,  the  whM) 

introd.  adv.  cl.  of  time,  449  f. 
then  where  placed  290  ff,  297; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  878  ff,  400; 

—  as  correlative  of  t^^^,  466. 
thenee  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  400. 
there  with  weak  stress  in  sent 

denoting  the  mere  existence  of 
an  action  or  state,  96  f; 

—  in  sent,  with  inverted  word- 
order,  256  f. 

therefore  where  placed,  297; 

—  as  co-ordin.  coi^.,  4(X). 
they  as  anticip.  subj.,  106. 
things  equivalent  to  indefln.  pron., 

96; 

—  placed    before    adject,   888. 
think  rejecting  to  do.  86; 

—  In  to  think  fit  (proper)  with* 
out  anticip.  obj..  168; 

—  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj., 
281; 

—  constr.  with  subordin.  statem., 
688; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  641; 

—  constr.   with  o/4-ger.,  641; 

—  constr.  with  ace  +  inf.,  668; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inl,  684; 
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think  constr.  with  of  +  ger.,  659. 
this  as  anticip.  subj.,  106; 

—  in  anticip.  prep,  obj ,  180; 

—  suppressed,  747. 

thou  suppressed  in  questions,  746. 

though   placed  in  immediate  suc- 
cession  to   the   principal  word 
of  the  cl.,  248,  484  f; 
--in  back-position,  295; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  392; 

—  as  subordin.  conj.,  483  fif. 
thought   in    to   have  no  (not  any) 

thought  +of+  ger.,  662. 
thousand  constr.  with  and  without 

of  189  f. 
throaten  constr.  with  inf.,  541. 
through  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  704. 
throw  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  167. 
thus  where  placed,  294,  322; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  400. 
tiil  as  subordin.  conj.,  447. 

till  that  as  sabordin.  conj.,  448. 

timo  out  of  mind  as  adv.  adj.,  210. 

tip  constr.  with  two  non-prep,  obj., 
167. 

tired  constr.  with  o/'-f-ger.,  660. 

title  constr.  with  ^o  +  inf.  700. 

to  as  prep,  of  change,  17,235,238, 
289,  240: 

— j-  Cpro.in.  equivalent  to  non- 
prep   obj.,  183,  154  ff,  170  ff; 

-  -r  (pro)n.   followed    by   inf. , 
135; 

—  corresponding  to  Dutch  adv. 
aan  or  toe,  146; 

—  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

-  in   the  same  position  as  as, 
228,  28t3,  237; 

—  iis  prep,  of  purpose,  240 ; 
dropped  after  to  falL  675; 

-  followed  by  gen.  ^poss.  pron.) 
:-  ger.,  713. 


to  the  end  that  as  aubordin.  coi\j« 

472. 
to  the  intent  thai  as  subordin.  eoiy^ 

472. 

to   wit  before  explanatory   word 
(-group),  186; 

—  as  absolute  inf.,  555. 
too  where  placed,  800  f: 

—  before  adject  -•-  indef.  art.  -f- 
noun,  346; 

as  co-ordin.  conj.,  375; 

—  used  in  the  same  sent,  with 
not; 

—  followed  by  inf.,  557. 
total  placed  after  noun,  829. 
touching  assuming  the  character 

of  prep.,  722. 
towards  in  prep,  obj.,  178; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  704. 
train   up  constr.   with  pred.  adn. 

adj.,  237. 
translate  constr.  with  person-obj. 

with  to,  174. 
transmit  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  167. 
travel  as  trans,  verb.,  211. 
treble   placed   before   def.  art.  or 

adnom.  iprojn,  216. 
trick   in    to   have  a  trick  —  of-x 

ger.,  65.  662. 
triumph  constr.  with  at  +  ger.,  637. 
trouble  (verb)  constr.  with  about 

+  ger.,  or  to  +  inf.,  684. 
trouble  (noun)  constr.  with  about 

+  ger  or  to  4-  inf.,  687. 
trust  constr.  with  ace.  -f  inf.,  571; 

—  constr.    with  to  -^  prep.  ace. 
+  inf,  582; 

—  constr.  with  nom.  +  inf.,  5K; 

—  constr.   with   to  -|-  ger,  667. 
truth   in  the  absolute  inf  to  9a$ 

(speak)  trtith,  to  tell  (a  person) 
the  truth,  truth  to  tell,  815, 
555. 
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tf7  followed  by  and,  861  ff.  542; 

—  constr.  with  inf.  or  ^r .  629. 

try  tM*t  bMd  eonttr.  with  a/  +  ' 
ger.,  640. 

tom  as  copula,  11; 

—  constr.   with   two  non-prep, 
obj..  16f ; 

—  constr.  with  to  -f  inf ,  678; 

—  constr.  with  (pro)n. + towards 
-^ger.,  678. 

tvrn  out  as  quasi-copula,  15  f; 

—  connected  with  varied  subj., 
120  ff. 

U«der  in  prep,  obj.,  V78. 
miderstand  constr.  with  gen.  (poss. 
pron.)  +  ger.,  562; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  568; 
constr.  with  nom.  -\-  inf.,  584; 

—  constr.  with  ger..  614; 
oonstr.  with  ace  +  pres.  par- 
tic,  788. 

undertake   constr.   with   ^o-f  inf. , 

und^weloped  clause,  357.  744. 
uneasiness   constr.    with    about  -f- 

ger. .  ^^'i^,  687. 
unfold     constr.    with    person-obj. 

witli  to,  174. 
uniess  as  subordin.  conj..  481. 
unlike  ^'onstr    with  or  without  to, 

189  f. 
until  as  subordin.  conj..  447. 

until  that  an  subordin.  conj.,  448. 

upbraid  constr.  with  (pro)n  -\-  with 

—  ger..  64t). 
upon  see  on. 

urge   constr.    with   ipro)n.  r  to  -f- 
inf,  568  f,  671; 

—  con.str.   with   on  -{-  objective 

—  to  T  inf..  581,  671; 

—  constr.  with  ger.    614. 
noun)  in  it  w  o/* no  u«f.  which 

replaces  /  (etc)  need  not,  48; 


—  \xi  it  is  {Of)  no  (liUUf  htt 
any,  etc.)  ti^ constr.  with ,  ger. 
or  to +  int  607  f,  gen.  <poss. 
pron.)  -f  ger.  or  for  +  objective 
+  to  +inf.,  568,  602,  711; 

—  in  there  is  no  (little,  not  any , 
etc.)  use  constr.  with  ger.,  to-}- 
inf.  or  in  +  ger.,  608,  gen. 
(poss.  pron.)  -4-  ger.  or  for  -f  obj.^ 
+  to  +  inf..  602; 

—  constr.  with  of  +  ger.,  697. 
use  rverb)  expressing  recurrence, 

65  f; 

—  rejecting  to  do,  90; 

—  constr.  with  iprom.  +  to  + 
inf.  or  for  f  ger.,  648. 

used    in    to    ^   used   expressing 
recurrence,  65; 

—  constr  with  to  +  ger.  or  to  -f- 
inf.,  677. 

useful  constr.  with  to  +  inf- .  ^^^ 

Veil  without  anticip.  $>ubj..  1(^. 
value  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  a4j. 

with  as,  232. 
value   oneself  constr.   with   on  + 

ger.,  664. 
vaunt  constr.  with  pred.  adn.  adj. 

with  as,  232 
venture  constr.  with  to  +  inf,  619. 
verb  placed  in  front  concessive  cl.* 

24.  490; 

—  -r  prep,  answering  to  Dutch 
compound  verb  (adv.  —  verb), 
184.  145—147; 

--  in    English  for  adv.  adj.  io 

Dutch,  213. 
verbd  predkate ,  1 . 
verge  constr.  with  to  -f-  iuf*  G'<8. 
very  answering  to  Dutch  zelfs, 

juist,  vlak,  218f; 

—  where  placed,  280  ff. 
very  uiueli  where  placed.  :{88. 

vexation  constr.  with  at  +  g^r-t  689. 
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why  introd.  subordin.  quest,  412; 

—  introd.  attrib.  adn.  cl..  422. 

why  (that)  introd.  subordin.  quest., 
414. 

will  as  modal  verb,  31; 

—  varying  with  to  be,  38,  35; 

—  varying  with  must,  38; 

-  as  auxil.  of  tense,  33,  50; 

—  expressing  volition,  35, 57  flf; 

—  as  regular  verb,  59; 

—  shortened  to  *ll\ 

—  expressing  recurrence,  66  flf; 

—  in  he  xvill  have  it,  148; 

—  in  I  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  547; 

—  constr.  with  ace.  +  inf.,  569; 

—  absorbing  the  following  verb, 
748. 

willing  in  to  be  willing.  59; 

—  constr.  with  for  prep.  ace.  + 
inf.,  595; 

—  constr.  with  to  -J-  inf..  674. 
willingly   in   the  meaning  of  ^)24r- 

posely,  60. 
winter  and   summer  as  adv.  adj., 

205. 
wire  constr.  with  person-obj.  with 

tOf  175. 
wish  as  substitute  for  wilL  59; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  617; 

—  constr.    with   two   non-prep, 
obj.,  168; 

—  constr.  with  ace  -f-  inf.,  570; 

—  constr.  with  ace  -^  past  par- 
tic,  579; 

expressit)g  idle  wish,  579; 

-  constr.  with  fcr  -]■  prep.  ace. 

—  inf.  595; 

—  constr.  with  inf.,  617. 
with  in  thing-obj.,  176; 

—  in  prep,  obj.,  17S; 

—  after  what,  381  f; 

after  same ,  on  a  level,  equal, 
like  and  similar,  426  f; 


—  dropped  after  to  go  an,  707; 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres. 
partic,  718. 

with  a  view  of  followed   by  ger.» 

705. 
with  a  view  to   followed   by  ger., 

706. 

with  all  this  (that)  as  co-ordin.  com'., 

392. 
with   the   purpose  of  followed  bj 

ger..  705. 
with  the  view  of  followed  by  ger., 

706. 
with   the  view  to  followed  by  in& 

706. 

withal  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  875  AT. 

withai  that  as  subordin.  coig..  46i. 

withhold   constr.   with  person-obj. 
with  from,  169; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  614. 
without  (prep.)  in  prep,  obj.,  178. 
without  (conj.'i  introd.  adv.  cl.  of 

condition  or  hypothesis,  481; 

—  introd.  adv.  cl.  of  attendant 
circumstances,  508  f ; 

—  followed  by  ger.,  708; 

—  followed  by  objective  +  pres. 
partic,  718. 

woo  in  various  collocations,  99ft 

749  f. 
wonder    constr.    with   at  -\-  gen. 

(poss.  pron.)  +  ger.,  713. 
wont  in   to   be  wont  +  to  4-  inf., 

65. 
work  constr  with  two  non-prep. 

obj.,  168; 

—  constr.    with  to  +  ger.,  640- 
worry  constr.  with  (pro)n.  +  to  + 

inf.,  671. 
worth  constr.  with  non-prep,  obj.* 
187  f ; 

—  constr.  with  ger.,  680. 
worthy  constr.   with   or  without 

of,  137  f; 
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worthy  constr.  with  0/+  ger.  or  to 

+  inf.,  eei. 

woiM  as  modal  verb,  29,  81; 

—  varying  with  to  be,  88,  35; 

—  as  auxU.  of  tense,  88,  60; 

—  expressing  volition,  85.  57  ff ; 

—  varying  with  must,  88; 

—  shortened  to  'd,  60  f ; 

—  in  would  CL8  lief  {cls  lieve ,  oa 
soon,  rather,  sooner)^  61; 

—  in  Ae  would  have  it,  148. 

—  in  /  u?ould  have  nothing  to 
say  to  hinif  5i7; 

—  absorbing  the  following  verb, 
748. 

woimlMl  preceded  by  numeral,  200. 
write  constr.  with  two  non-prep. 
obj.,  168; 


—  followed  by  to  say  or  to  telL 
168; 

~  followed  by  and,  861  ff. 
wroag    followed    by    to  +  inf.. 
558; 
-~  followed  by  in  +  ger.,  708; 

—  followed  by  /or  +  ger.,  710. 

Yea  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  878. 
yeain  connected  with  various  subj., 

118. 
yet  where  placed,  294; 

—  as  co-ordin.  conj.,  890  f. 
yieM  {np)  constr.  with  two  non- 
prep,  obj.,  168. 

ytu  as  redundant  object,  181  f ; 

—  dropped    in  colloquial   lan- 
guage, 746. 
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schenken  =  to   bestow  on  (to)  (a 

person),  169. 
schippei en  in  het  schipperen 

=  to  manage f  150. 
sedert  onheuglijke  tijdon  =  time  out 

of  mind,  210 
slechts  answering  to  Engl,  adject. 

msre,  213. 
toe  as   separable  adv.  answering 

to  Engl.  prep,  to  or  (Mp)on,  146. 
toedienen  =  to    administer   to  (a 

person),  146,  170. 
ioedraaien    =    to   turn  (upon)  (a 

person),  147. 
ioegeven  =  to   admit  (allow)  to  (a 

person),  170. 
ioen    answering   to   Engl,  when, 

443. 
toeroepen  =  to  call  (call  out,  cry, 

shout)  to  (a  person),  147. 
toevallig   expressed   by  to  happen 

or  to  chance,  213. 
toevertrouwen  =  to  entrust  (intrust) 

to   (a  person)  147,   171  or  unth 

(a  thing)  176; 

—  =  to  confide  to  (a  person),  147, 

171. 
uitdrukken  =  to  express  to  (a  per- 
son), 172. 
ultduiden  =  toj)ointoutto(aperson), 

173. 
tiitleggen  =  to  explain  (expound)  to 

(a  person),  172. 
uitsluitend  expressed  by  the  adject. 

exclusive,  215. 
van    aangezicht   tot  aangezicht  = 

face  to  face,  210. 
veel    followed    by   adject,    in    the 

gen.,  201. 
verbeeiden  =  to  picture  to  (oneself), 

173. 
verbieden  =  to  prohibit  from  (a 

thing),  175. 
vorhalan  =  to    narrate    (recount, 

relate)  to  (a  person),  173. 


verhelen  =  to    disguise   from   (a 

person),  169. 
verklaren  =  to  acknowledge  to  (a 

person),   170,    to   declare  to  (a 

person),  171,    to  say   (state)   to 

(a  person),  174. 
verschaffen  =  to  furnish  (provide, 

supply)  unth  (a  thing),  176. 
vertalen  =  ^a  translate  to  (aper8on\ 

174. 
vertolken  =  to  interpret  to  (a  per- 
son), 172. 
vertoonen  =  to  exhibit  to  (a  per  son  i, 

172. 
verwijten  =  to  reproach  unth  (for » 

(a  thing),  176,  645. 
vlak  expressed  by  the  Engl,  adject. 

very,  213  f. 
voor  (prep.)  translated  by  for  or 

to,  134  ff. 
voor  as  separable  adv.  answering 

to  before,  147. 
voor  mijn  part  compared  with  for 

my  part,  529. 
voorbehouden  =  to  reserve  to  (one- 
self), 174. 
voorhottden  =  to  represent  to   (a 

person),  174. 
}foorltztn= to  read  to  (a person) f  147. 
voorschrijven  =  to    dictate   to  {a 

person),  171. 
voorstollen  =  to  introduce  (present) 

to  (a  person),   172  f,  to  propose 

to  (a  person),  173. 
voorzotten  =  to  set  (put,  place) 

before  (a  person),  147. 
woinig  followed  by  gen.  of  adject., 

201. 
zoor  translated   by  (very)  much, 

greatly,  highly,  badly ,  terribly 

etc.,  283. 
zeggon  =  to  say  to  (a  person).  174. 
zolfs  expressed  by  very,  218 
zweren  =  to  swear  {vow)  to  {a per- 
son) 174  f. 
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